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THE  LAND  OF  THE  DACOTAHS. 

BY  GEN.  HENRY  H.  SIBLEY, 

(“hal  a  dacotah,”) 

Author  of  “  Hunting  in  the  Western  Prairies/’  “  Buffalo  Hunting,”  etc. 


WHEN  a  traveler  has  nearly  reached 
the  end  of  a  long  journey,  he  nat¬ 
urally  looks  hack  from  some  command¬ 
ing  eminence,  upon  the  region  he  has 
traversed,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  occurred  during  his  wan¬ 
derings,  be  they  pleasurable  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  a  man’s 
life  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  such  a 
journey,  and  when  he  has  passed,  as  has 
“  Hal  a  Dacotah,”  the  limited  period  al¬ 
lotted  by  Holy  Writ  to  poor  humanity 
upon  earth,  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed, 
the  pleasures  he  has  enjoyed,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  he  has  endured,  the  perils  he  has  en¬ 
countered,  and  the  manifold  changes  that 
have  marked  each  fleeting  year,  rise  be¬ 
fore  him  successively,  like  the  shiftings  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  and  seem  more  akin  to 
dreamland,  than  to  a  reality. 

The  brilliant  coterie  of  writers,  who  en¬ 
livened  the  columns  of  Porter's  Spirit  of 
the  Tines ,  and  other  New  York  sporting 
papers,  a  generation  or  so  ago,  have  for  the 
most  part  passed  over  the  dark  river  to 
“  the  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  return's.”  Herbert 
(Frank  Forester),  Porter,  Kendall, Thorpe, 
and  others  with  whom  1  was  personally 
acquainted,  with  many  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  same  field,  are  no 
more,  leaving  behind  them  a  few  veter¬ 
ans  now  “in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,” 
to  lament  the  premature  extinguishment 
of  those  bright  and  genial  intellects. 

Being  the  only  correspondent  in  the 
unbroken  wilderness  now  constituting  the 
Vol.  I.— No.  1-1 


peerless  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
flourishing  contiguous  Territory  of  Da¬ 
kota,  the  contributions  of  “Hal  a  Daco¬ 
tah  ”  attracted  much  attention,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  literary  merit,  but  because 
they  were  descriptive  of  sport  in  a  vast 
area,  which  was  a  veritable  terra  incog¬ 
nita,  abounding  with  every  variety  of 
furred  and  feathered  game. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
articles  furnished  by  me  to  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
in  the  year  1873,  presents  a  sufficiently 
accurate  view  of  the  country  as  it  was  when 
I  first  entered  it: 

“Our  State  has  sprung  into  existence 
so  recently,  that  few  of  us  now  living  have 
participated  in,  or  witnessed,  each  step  of 
her  progress  from  pre-territorial  times, 
when  a  few  hundreds  of  men  employed 
in  the  fur  trade,  were  all  the  whites  to  be 
found  in  this  entire  region.  Less  than  a 
generation  since,  it  was  of  importance 
only  as  producing  in  abundance  wild  ani¬ 
mals  valuable  for  their  furs  and  skins. 
The  bear,  the  deer,  the  fisher,  the  marten 
and  the  raccoon,  were  the  tenants  of  the 
woods;  the  beaver,  the  otter  and  other 
amphibia,  such  as  the  mink,  and  the 
muskrat,  were  to  be  found  in  the  streams 
and  lakes,  while  the  prairies  were  dotted 
with  countless  herds  of  the  bison  and  the 
elk,  accompanied  by  their  usual  attend¬ 
ants,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  scarcely 
deigned  to  seek  concealment  from  the  eye 
of  the  traveler.  The  numerous  lakes,  and 
marshes,  were  the  breeding  places  of  myr- 
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iads  of  wild  fowl,  including  swan,  geese, 
and  ducks. 

“  Many  of  the  young  men  who  sought 
employment  with  the  fur  companies  were, 
like  myself,  more  attracted  to  this  wild 
region  by  a  love  of  adventure,  and  of  the 
chase,  than  by  any  prospect  of  pecuniary 
gain. 

“  There  was  always  enough  of  danger 
also,  to  give  zest  to  extreme  frontier  life, 
and  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  ennui. 
There  were  the  perils  of  prairie  fires,  and 


was,  “  grew  with  my  growth,  and  strength¬ 
ened  with  my  strength,”  until  it  absorbed 
all  tastes  for  other  amusements. 

This  mania  had  much  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
cision  to  cast  my  lot  in  the  remote  North¬ 
west.  My  old  and  intimate  friend,  the 
late  lamented  Col.  H.  L.  Dousman,  had 
the  management  of  the  fur  trade  for 
some  years  previous  to  my  advent,  and 
as  his  duties  required  him  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  distant  posts  in  his  district, 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
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flood,  from  evil-disposed  savages,  and 
those  inseparable  from  the  hunt  of  fero¬ 
cious  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  bear,  the  pan¬ 
ther,  and  the  buffalo.  War  was  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  powerful  bands  of 
Dakotas,  and  other  savages,  and  the 
white  man  falling  iii  with  a  war  party  of 
these  belligerent  tribes,  might  deem  him¬ 
self  fortunate  if  he  could  save  his  life  by 
a  sacrifice  of  whatever  property  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  traveler  and  the  hunter,  in 
their  peregrinations,  were  compelled  to 
trust  to  their  skill  in  constructing  rafts, 
or  in  swimming,  for  crossing  the  numer¬ 
ous  streams,  and  to  the  sun,  or  stars,  to 
direct  their  course.  Nature  in  her  prim¬ 
itive  luxuriance,  unmarred  by  the  labor 
of  man,  unveiled  her  beauties  on  every 
side,  as  a  reward  to  those  of  her  infre¬ 
quent  visitors,  who  could  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them.  ” 

From  my  boyhood  I  was  a  devotee  of 
field  sports,  and  the  passion,  for  such  it 


try.  He  depicted  its  charms,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  game  animals  it  contained,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  hunting 
without  any  sacrifice  or  neglect  of  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  in  such  glowing  terms, 
that  my  youthful  imagination  was  capti¬ 
vated,  and  I  became  a  partner  with  him 
in  the  fur  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fur  Company  of  New  York,  Colonel 
Dousman  to  take  charge  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  below  Lake  Pepin,  and  its 
tributary  waters,  with  headquarters  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  while  all 
the  immense  region  above  Lake  Pepin 
to  the  British  boundary,  and  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
Upper  Missouri,  occupied  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  bands  of  Dakota,  or  Sioux  Indians, 
was  embraced  in  the  tract  allotted  to  me, 
and  under  my  control. 

An  entire  re-organization  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  requisite,  I  made  a  visit  to  all 
the  trading  stations,  distant  as  they  were 
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from  each  other,  and  repeated  it  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  demanded,  and 
I  had  ample  scope  for  the  gratification 
of  my  favorite  pastime,  while  I  made  it 
a  rule  to  abstain  from  wanton  slaughter. 

There  were  to  be  seen  daily,  herds  of 
buffalo,  led  by  huge  shaggy  bulls,  which 
employed  themselves  in  plowing  the  earth 
with  hoof  and  horn,  forming  the  pits  or 
wallows  so  common  in  the  prairies,  ac¬ 
companying  their  self-imposed  task  with 
hoarse  bellowings,  defiant  of  their  own 
species,  and  of  any  other  beast,  which 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  dispute 
their  predominance  as  monarchs  of  the 
plain.  Even  the  young  males  manifested 
at  times,  their  combative  propensities. 
One  of  my  voyageurs  was  pursued  by  a 
two  years  old  bull,  without  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  he  only  escaped  by  his  fleet¬ 
ness  of  foot,  and  by  hiding  in  a  deep  pit 
in  the  prairie. 

My  own  existence  came  within  a  hair’s 
breadth  of  an  inglorious  ending,  by  the 
horns  of  a  buffalo  bull.  Being  in  the 
prime  of  early  manhood,  active,  athletic, 
a  practised  horseman,  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  shot  gun  and  pistol,  I  had 
full  confidence  in  my  ability  to  cope 


successfnlly  with  biped  or 
quadruped,  on  anything  like 
equal  terms.  The  conceit 
was  soon  taken  out  of  me, 
as  will  appear  from  my  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  encounter  fur¬ 
nished  to  Porter's  Spirit  of 
the  Times ,  and  subsequently 
incorporated  in  his  Ameri¬ 
can  Edition  of  Col.  Peter 
Hawker’s  English  work  on 
“Guns  and  Shooting,”  an 
extract  from  which  is  as  follows: 

“  There  was  a  very  hue,  fat  cow  in  the 
center  of  the  band,  which  I  made  several 
efforts  to  separate  from  the  others,  but 
without  effect.  She  kept  herself  close  to 
an  old  bull,  who  from  his  enormous  size 
appeared  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe. 
Being  resolved  to  get  rid  of  this  incum¬ 
brance,  I  shot  the  old  fellow  behind  the 
shoulder.  1  he  wound  was  mortal,  and 
the  bull  left  the  herd,  and  went  off  at  a 
slow  gallop,  in  a  different  direction.  As 
soon  as  I  fired,  I  slackened  the  speed  of 
my  horse  to  enable  me  to  reload,  deter¬ 
mined  to  pursue  the  retiring  mass,  trust¬ 
ing  to  find  the  wounded  animal  on  my  re¬ 
turn.  Unfortunately,  I  changed  my  mind, 
and  sped  after  the  bull  to  give  him  the 
coup  de  grace.  I  rode  carelessly  along 
with  but  one  barrel  of  my  gun  loaded, 
when  upon  nearing  the  buffalo,  he  turned 
as  quick  as  lightning  to  charge.  At  this 
critical  instant  I  had  risen  in  my  stirrups, 
and  released  my  hold  on  the  bridle  rein. 
The  moment  the  buffalo  turned,  my  horse 
frightened  out  of  his  propriety,  gave  a 
tremendous  bound  sidewise,  and  alas ! 
that  I  should  tell  it,  threw  Hal  clear  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  within  ten  feet  of  the 
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enraged  monster.  Here  was  a  predica¬ 
ment.  Imagine  your  humble  servant  face 
to  face  with  the  brute,  whose  eyes  glared 
through  the  long  hair  which  garnished  his 
frontlet  like  coals  of  fire  —  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  nostrils.  In  this  des¬ 
perate  emergency,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  only  chance  for  escape  was  to  look  my 
enemy  in  the  eye;  as  any  attempt  to  run 
would  only  invite  attack.  Holding  my 
gun  ready  cocked  to  fire  if  he  attempted 
a  rush,  I  stood  firmly,  although  I  must 
confess  I  was  much  disturbed,  and  thought 
my  last  hour  had  come!  How  long  he 
remained  there  pawing  and  bellowing,  I 
have  now  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  that  he  was  long  in  deciding 
what  to  do.  At  last  he  turned  slowly 
away,  and  I  gave  him  a  parting  salute, 
which  let  out  the  little  blood  left  in  his 
body.  The  only  one  of  the  party  within 
view  now  came  up.  I  was  so  near  the 
buffalo,  when  dismounted,  that  my  com¬ 
panion  asked  me  if  I  had  struck  the  beast 
with  the  barrels  of  my  gun.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chase  of 
the  buffalo  in  those  early  days,  was  by  no 
means  without  its  perils. 

But  alas!  the  time  was  approaching, 
when  the  savage  armed  with  the  bow  and 
silent,  but  fatal  arrow,  the  discharge  of 
which  caused  no  general  commotion 


among  the  great  herds,  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  white  man  with  his  weapons 
of  destruction,  the  explosion  of  which 
struck  terror  in  the  poor  creatures, —  when 
an  army  of  ruthless  and  brutal  pot-hunters, 
bearing  the  deadly  Winchester  rifle,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  great  masses  month  after  month, 
slaying  tens,  nay  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  persecuted  animals,  for  the  pittance 
of  two  dollars  paid  them  for  each  hide, 
leaving  the  carcasses  to  pollute  the  air. 

An  intelligent  French  writer,  who  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  collection  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  this  point,  not  long  since  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement,  that  during  the  decade 
following  the  year  1864,  four  millions  of 
buffalo  were  destroyed.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible,  that  so  great  a  waste  of  animal 
life  could  have  occurred  within  that  brief 
period,  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  robes  on  an  av¬ 
erage,  all  dressed  by  Indian  women,  were 
taken  annually  from  the  country,  and  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  skins  were  un¬ 
fit  to  be  converted  into  robes,  added  to 
the  vast  number  slaughtered  by  white 
men,  the  computation  can  hardly  be 
deemed  extravagant. 

The  result  of  this  wholesale  butchery 
has  been,  virtually,  the  extermination  of 
the  buffalo.  There  is  a  small  band  in  the 
great  Yellowstone  Park  under  govern- 
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mental  protection,  and  some  scattered 
remnants  in  remote  portions  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  but  in  a  few  short  years  they  will 
have  become  extinct. 

A  like  fate  has  befallen  the  stately  and 
beautiful  elk,  which  tenanted  the  same 
prairies  with  the  buffalo,  in  bands  of  many 
hundreds,  upon  which  1  have  often  gazed 
with  rapture.  They  too  have  forever  dis¬ 
appeared  from  their  native  plains,  only  a 
few  being  found  here  and  there,  amid 
the  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  new  Northwest,  within  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  partake  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous.  The  woods  and  prairies  —  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  seven  thousand  lakes  in  this 


State,  and  the  wide  plains  in  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory,  are  being  rapidly  filled  with  sturdy 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  thriving  villages 
multiply  year  after  year.  The  two  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  lying  side  by 
side,  contain  approximately  three  hundred 
thousand  souls,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
when  emancipated  from  British  control. 

In  1S50,  after  the  organization  of  Min¬ 
nesota  as  a  Territory,  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  one  of  the  giant  intellects  of 
that  body,  expressed  himself  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  several  other  Senators,  and  in 
my  hearing,  substantially  in  the  following 
language:  k>  There  will  be  three  principal 
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cities  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
New  Orleans  near  the  mouth  of  the  River, 
St.  Louis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  third  at,  or  near  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.”  Of  the  accuracy  of  that  pre¬ 
diction,  we  are  the  living  witnesses. 

The  vast  domain,  which  as  late  as  1852, 
was  unceded  territory,  possessed  by  the 
savage  Dakota  bands,  and  the  abode  of 
wild  animals,  has  been  transformed  as  by 
the  wand  of  the  magician,  into  the  homes 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  whites,  of  divers 
nationalities,  thrifty  and  independent, 
who  will  compare  favorably  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Indians, 
and  buffalo,  have  alike  vanished  from 
view,  into  “the  infinite  azure  of  the  past.” 

And  yet  notwithstanding  the  astound¬ 
ing  development .  of  the  last  few  years, 
Minnesota,  and  her  chief  cities  are  but  on 
the  threshold  of  their  career.  A  large 
part  of  the  great  and  flourishing  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Dakota  and  Montana  in  fact  the 


to  the  markets  of  the  East.  Minnesota 
already  heads  the  list  of  wheat  growing 
States,  and  yet  probably  not  one-fifth  of 
her  rich  soil  has  been  furrowed  by  the 
plow.  Who  would  venture  to  forecast 
the  strides  of  this  new  North-west  in  popu¬ 
lation,  wealth  and  political  power,  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years?  The  old  fron¬ 
tiersmen  who  believed  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  North¬ 
western  settlements,  who  held  in  derision 
the  opinions  of  a  few  who  ventured  a  be¬ 
lief,  that  some  one  of  their  number  might 
possibly  live  long  enough  to  witness  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  in  this  distant 
region,  were  no  more  at  fault  than  were 
certain  wise-acres  in  Congress,  who  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  the  organization  of  the  new 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  on  the  ground 
that  in  this  hyperborean  region,  nothing 
valuable  would  grow,  and  no  white  man 
would  enter  it,  unless  perchance  to  cut 
pine  logs,  and  float  them  down  the  streams 
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entire  country  traversed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Manitoba,  and  other  lines  of  rail¬ 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  British  Posses¬ 
sion  at  the  North,  an  empire  in  extent,  are 
tributary  to  the  cities  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  rapidly  growing  Duluth,  there 
being  no  other  equally  available  outlets 


for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  to  a  market! 

Even  now,  if  one  of  us  should  have  the 
temerity  to  intimate,  that  in  his  judgment, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  decade  in  the 
next  century,  the  dual  city  would  be  the 
equal  of  Chicago  in  material  wealth,  and 
population  —  that  Minnesota  would  con- 
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tain  five  millions  of  people,  anti  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  West  even  a  greater  number,  he 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  hair-brained 
enthusiast,  and  a  fit  subject  for  a  writ  dt 
lunatic  o  inquirendo.  Nevertheless,  this 
country  has  but  to  maintain  its  past  and 
present  rate  of  increase,  to  justify  so  ap¬ 
parently  wild  a  conjecture. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state, 
that  the  wonderful  changes  I  have  briefly 
sketched,  have  not  been  brought  about 
without  the  toils,  sufferings,  and  dangers 
incident  to  the  settlement  by  white  men 
of  all  new  and  wild  regions.  The  Dako¬ 
ta  owners  of  the  great  domain  on  the  W est 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  ceded  their  pos¬ 
sessory  rights  to  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
by  treaties  with  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
1852,  very  reluctantly,  and  were  removed 
to  reservations  on  the  upper  prairies,  far 
away  from  the  delightful  hunting  grounds 


where  they,  and  their  progenitors,  had 
lived  and  flourished  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  Their  discontent,  aggravated  by  a 
disregard  of  treaty  obligations  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  the  Indian  Bureau,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  causes  which  entailed 
much  suffering  upon  them,  was  destined 
to  bear  bloody  fruit  in  after  years,  when 
they  rose  in  their  fury,  and  hurled  their 
warriors  on  the  white  inhabitants  living 
on  the  frontier,  mercilessly  butchering 
nearly  one  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  sparing  only  the  young 
women,  and  girls  of  tender  age,  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  their  brutal  lusts. 

The  utter  defeat  of  the  savages  with 
heavy  loss,  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
the  survivors,  the  release  of  the  white  fe¬ 
male  prisoners,  and  the  subsequent  execu¬ 
tion  of  forty  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  mur¬ 
derers,  accomplished  by  Minnesota  men, 
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without  aid  from  the  Federal  government 
then  engaged  in  the  mighty  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  are  history, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Among.the  first  settlers  were  Canadians, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  their  ranks  were  gradually  re-inforced 
by  Americans,  and  men  of  other  nation¬ 
alities,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part 
poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  and  it  was  not 
without  strenuous  effort, that  the  “wolf  was 
kept  from  the  door.”  But  they  and  their 
successors  were  men  of  indomitable 
pluck  and  perseverance,  and  imbued  with 
a  well  grounded  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  country  they  had  chosen  for  their 
permanent  dwelling  place. 

•I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
various  phases  through  which  this  State 
has  passed,  in  its  progress  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  barbarism  to  that  of  a  high  civili¬ 
zation.  They  are  almost  identical  with 


the  process  which  has  marked  the  history 
of  the  American  people,  since  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  albeit  the  succession  of 
events  has  been  more  rapid  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Fifty  years  is  but  a  brief  period  in 
the  history  of  a  State,  or  nation,  and  there 
is  no  parallel  to  the  rapidity  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  which  has  characterized  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  new  North-west. 

While  I  rejoice  that  the  domain  with 
which  I  have  been  identified  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  become  the  abode 
of  men  possessed  of  the  sterling  qualities, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  their  adopted  State, 
and  while  I  have  endeavored  in  a  humble 
way  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  this 
magnificent  commonwealth  during  a  long 
serieA  of  years,  I  cannot  but  feel  keen  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  same  results  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  involving  so  enor¬ 
mous  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 


A  WOODLAND  PATH. 

I  love  these  shady  by-paths  through  the  fields, 
Whose  only  tenants  are  the  flitting  birds, 
Save  when,  at  eve,  the  distant  pasture  yields 
The  lowing  herd. 

Within  these  friendly  haunts  I  often  lie 
And  listen  to  the  bluebird’s  mellow  notes, 
While  overhead,  across  the  vaulted  sky, 

The  gray  clouds  float. 

I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall 

Distant  and  faint.  A  quail  in  thickets  near 
Awakes  the  woodland  with  his  eager  call, 

A  whistle  clear. 


1  he  pine  trees  whisper  to  the  passing  breeze 
With  voices  soft  —  a  drowsy  summer  sound, — 
And  sunbeams  stealing  through  the  parted  leaves, 
Checker  the  ground. 

So  void  is  this  secluded  nook  to-day 

Ol  sound  or  trace  of  rude,  obtrusive  man, 

I  almost  hear  the  step  of  satyrs  gav, 

The  pipe  of  Pan  ! 


Paul  II.  Lear. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  AS  AN  ANGLER. 


RY  HON.  CHARLES  I.ANMAN, 

Author  of  “Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  United  States.” 


IT  was  a  fish  that  made  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  my  friend,  and  hence,  for  me  to 
write  about  him  as  an  angler,  is  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege.  It  was  early 
in  the  summer  of  1851,  when,  after  cap¬ 
turing  a  fine  lot  of  rock-fish  in  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  I  distributed  my  plunder  among 
certain  friends  in  Washington.  One  of 
those  to  whom  I  sent  a  ten  pounder  was 
William  W.  Seaton,  in  whose  noted  jour¬ 
nal  I  had  printed  many  fish  stories. 
About  two  hours  after  receiving  my  pres¬ 
ent,  he  called  upon  me  and  requested,  as 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


a  favor  to  himself  that  I  would  let  him 
send  the  fish  to  Mr.  Webster,  with  my 
compliments;  and  as  I  had  no  objection, 
the  prize  was  duly  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  After  the  lapse  of  anoth¬ 
er  two  hours,  a  messenger  came  to  me 
from  Mr.  Webster  requesting  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  the  State  Department,  and 
I  did  so  without  delay.  .On  making  my 
appearance  before  the  great  man,  he  put 
on  a  very  dignified  air,  and  thanking  me 
for  my  kindness,  said  he  wanted  to  con¬ 
sult  me,  on  very  important  business.  He 
desired  to  know  where  I  had  caught  that 
big  rock-fish;  and  after  telling  him  when 


and  where,  he  added — “I  would  like  to 
catch  one  of  the  same  kind  in  your  com¬ 
pany.”  After  explaining  the  necessary 
points  for  a  full  understanding  of  affairs, 
I  soon  after  proceeded  to  arrange  with 
Joe  Paine,  the  Fishing  King  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  a  special  day  for  sport  was  at 
once  designated. 

It  was  at  four  o’clock  on  a  bright 
June  morning  that  Mr.  Webster  called 
at  my  residence  in  his  carriage,  and 
we  posted  off  for  the  Little  Falls. 
The  weather  was  delightful  and  the 
river  in  splendid  condition.  Joe  Paine 
had  everything  in  complete  order,  and 
was  in  fine  spirits.  He  decided,  as  a 
special  honor  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he 
would  take  us  in  his  boat  to  a  central  rock 
in  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Eddy 
where  he  felt  certain  we  should  have  sport. 
As  we  struggled  to  pass  over  the  rushing 
waters,  Mr.  Webster  became  excited, 
and  actually  clapped  his  hands  with 
glee.  We  fished  both  with  bait  and  a  big 
yellow  fiy,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Mr.  Webster  hooked  a  large  fish,  which 
was  saved  with  much  difficulty,  and 
when  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  the  cap- 
tor  uttered  a  regular  yell  of  delight,  and 
in  his  excitement  nearly  lost  his  rod  and 
reel  overboard.  The  fish  weighed  six¬ 
teen  pounds.  We  continued  our  sport 
until  near  nine  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  told  Joe  Paine  as  he  handed  him  ten 
dollars  that  as  he  was  President  Fillmore’s 
clerk,  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  home, 
so  that  he  could  be  at  the  Department  be¬ 
fore  noon  —  and  thus  ended  the  morning’s 
sport. 

Before  the  season  closed  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  number  of  visits  to  the  Little  Falls, 
and  though  less  successful  than  he  had 
been  before,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  early 
morning  drives,  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
river,  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
companionship  of  the  fisherman  who 
looked  after  his  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Not  long  afterwards  while  talking  with 
Mr.  Webster  about  Capon  Springs,  which 
I  had  recently  visited,  he  proposed  that 
I  should  join  him  on  a  trip  to  that  place, 
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where  he  counted  on  some  good  trout  fish¬ 
ing.  We  went  and  had  a  grand  time,  but 
the  Expounder  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  wetting  a  line.  The  brooks  were  too  wild 
and  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  a  pro¬ 
tracted  tramp;  and  so  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  talking  with  the  Virginia  farm¬ 
ers  who  came  to  see  him  by  the  score. 
But  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  fishing  is  proven  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  in  a  letters  to  his  son 
Fletcher:  In  one  of  them  he  says — “  there 
are  trout  in  the  mountain  streams,  or 
some  of  them,  and  of  pretty  good 
size  for  such  waters,  but  the  streams 
are  too  far  off  for  me  to  visit  them. 
There  is  a  fish  in  these  waters  called 
the  “Fall  fish,”  resembling  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dace,  or  in  some  degree  our  chub. 
He  rises  to  the  fly.  And  it  is  curious 
enough  that  the  people  hereabout  are  un¬ 
willing  this  year,  to  eat  either  the  trout 
or  fall  fish.  The  reason  is  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  all  the  streams,  is  covered  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  locusts,  upon  which  the  fish  glut¬ 
tonously  feed,  and  the  popular  idea  is  that 
by  that  means  they  become  unwhole¬ 
some.”  And  then  again  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  Mr.  Lanman  pushed  off  to  the  distant 
streams,  and  has  brought  home  forty  trout. 
Some  of  them  decent  in  size  and  of  good 
color, — two  or  three  being  a  foot  long. 
But  they  are  not  Marshpee,  nor  Red 
Brook,  nor  Wakquoit  nor  Hinckley’s 
Mills,  nor  of  that  brook  in  which  we  were 
always  in  “the  worst  of  it.”  It  was  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  son,  moreover,  before 
going  to  Capon  that  he  made  this  allusion 
to  another  incident  of  old  time:  “If  I 
find  a  trout  stream  in  Virginia,  I  shall  not 
have  to  be  thinking  out — Venerable 
men.”  The  allusion  here  was  to  a  story 
that  had  long  before  been  circulated,  that, 
while  pulling  out  some  large  trout  from 
Marshpee  brook,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
“Venerable  men,  you  have  come  down 
to  us  from  a  former  generation!” — as  if 
thinking  more  of  one  of  his  speeches  than 
of  trout  fishing. 

On  our  return  from  Capon  Springs  Mr. 
Webster  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
pleasures  of  fishing,  and  of  the  wonders 
he  had  seen  during  our  trouting  expedi¬ 
tion,  as  he  called  it,  and  after  politely  say¬ 
ing  to  me  that  expert  anglers  were  very 
apt  to  be  good  business  men,  he  added 
that  he  wanted  me  to  resign  my  position 
as  Librarian  of  the  War  Department,  and 


enter  the  Department  of  State  as  his 
Private  Secretary.  Knowing  that  even  a 
dolphin  might  have  a  good  time  in  the 
wake  of  a  whale,  I  listened  and  submitted. 

When  the  summer  of  1851  was  half  pass¬ 
ed  Mr.  Webster  began  to  sigh  for  the 
cooling  airs  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
wanted  to  get  there  before  the  trout  had 
left  their  favorite  pools,  and  of  course  it 
was  my  official  duty  to  get  my  tackle  in 
order  and  accompany  him.  I  did  so,  and 
my  sojourn  at  Elm’s  Farm  was  delight¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  The  trouting  and 
other  expeditions  that  we  ventured  upon 
were  not  few  nor  far  between,  but  they 
were  chiefly  of  the  imaginary  sort,  and 
the  offspring  of  early  memories,  on  the 
part^  of  mine  host.  When  a  boy,  he 
was  Wont  to  catch  trout  only  with  the 
worm.  He  remembered  the  time  when  the 
Merrimack  was  crowded  with  salmon,  but 
nobody  ever  thought  then  of  taking  them 
with  the  hook;  and  in  all  his  talk,  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  every  kind  of  sport¬ 
ing  as  really  only  a  sensible  excuse  for 
enjoying  the  companionship  of  the  woods 
and  the  streams.  And  hence  if  he  spent 
a  day  without  catching  many  fish  or  kill¬ 
ing  many  squirrels  or  birds,  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  wasted  his  time.  He 
talked  most  lovingly  about  the  Merrimack, 
and  said  that  when  the  fish  from  the  sea, 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Pemige- 
wassetand  Winnipisiogee  the  salmon  and 
shad  parted  company,  the  shad  going  on¬ 
ward  to  the  lakes  while  the  salmon  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  Merrimack  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrents,  until  their  back  fins  could 
be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

But  1  must  confess  that  while  listening 
to  Mr.  Webster  talk  obout  the  old  times 
and  the  beautful  scenery  which  surround¬ 
ed  11s,  I  thought  very  much  less  of  trout 
fishing,  than  I  did  of  recording  in  my 
sketch  book  the  incidents  of  his  early  life, 
which  I  was  already  hoping  to  utilize  in 
a  coming  private  biography.  It  was  while 
Mr.  Webster  was  driving  me  around  the 
country  by  proxy  (for  I  held  the  reins)  on 
what  he  called  a  fishing  frolic,  that  he 
took  me  to  see  the  house  where  he  was 
born,  and  of  which  I  took  a  sketch  for 
Mrs.  Webster.  In  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Everett  in  1851  he  said:  “The 
house  delineated  in  Mr.  Lanman’s  sketch 
is  the  one  in  which  I  was  born.  Some 
of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  born 
in  the. first  house  erected  by  my  father, 
which  was  a  log  cabin.  Before  my  birth 
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he  had  become  able  to  build  a  small  farm 
house  which  several  persons,  now  living, 
will  remember  and  which  is  accurately 
depicted  by  Mr.  Lanman.  This  house 
in  its  turn  gave  way  to  a  much  larger  one 
which  now  stands  on  the  spot  which  was 
built  by  those  who  purchased  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  my  father.  I  have  recently  repur¬ 
chased  the  spot.”  An  allusion  that  he 
made  to  this  house  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  1840,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  pass¬ 
ages  he  ever  uttered.  Another  place  that 
we  visited  was  Punch  Brook,  where  he 
used  to  fish  when  a  boy,  and  while  he 
sat  in  his  carriage  only  a  short  distance 
off,  I  went  down  and  picked  out  a  couple 
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fifteen  miles  of  the  National  Capitol;  and 
it  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterwards  that 
I  sent  him  a  twelve  pound  salmon  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  carefully  packed 
in  snow,  which  was  also  served  at  one  of 
his  admirable  dinners,  and  was  the  text 
for  much  agreeable  talk  on  fishing;  and 
even  at  Elm’s  Farm,  when  talking  with 
the  friends  who  visited  him  there,  he  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  the  incidents  just  men¬ 
tioned  as  truly  remarkable,  thereby  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  genuine  angler  in  his 
feelings  if  not  able  to  practice  the  delight¬ 
ful  art. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  make 
a  move  towards  Marshfield,  in  carrying 
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of  speckled  beauties,  the  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  whoppers  that  added  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  his  boyhood.  We 
also  visited  on  that  day,  a  charming  little 
pond  or  lakelet  on  the  domain,  where  its 
owner  had  a  small  fish  house  and  a  boat, 
from  which  he  had  taken  many  a  pike 
and  perch  in  previous  years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  revisit  Elm’s 
Farm  with  Mr.  Webster  later  in  1851,  but 
time  was  now  begining  to  tell  upon 
his  manly  physical  proportions,  and  he 
talked  more  about  the  men  and  books  of 
the  olden  time,  than  he  did  about  fishing. 
Before  leaving  Washington,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  dinner  that  he  was  to  give 
certain  piscatorial  friends,  I  sent  him  two 
dozen  trout  which  I  had  captured  within 


out  his  plans,  he  made  a  short  visit  to 
Nahant.  During  his  sojourn  there  he 
was  not  well  and  very  reticent  about  his 
movements,  and  on  one  bright  morning 
he  was  seen  to  march  slowly  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  he  boarded  a  fishing 
smack  and  sailed  out  to  sea.  He  was 
gone  all  day,  and  on  his  return  reported 
that  he  had  enjoyed  himself  immensely, 
and  had  fish  enough  on  hand  to  supply 
the  whole  town.  From  the  skipper,  I 
subsequently  heard  that  he  had  not  even 
attempted  to  wet  a  line,  but  spent  most  of 
the  day  half  asleep,  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
light  and  drinking  in  the  breath  of  old 
ocean.  To  quote  the  language  of  a  base¬ 
ball  scholar,  “that’s  the  kind  of  fisherman 
he  was!  ” 
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But  it  was  at  Marshfield  that  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  had  the  best  opportunities  for  fishing 
in  his  old  age.  There  in  his  much  loved 
vessel  called  the  Lapwing,  he  had  his  old 
friend  Seth  Peterson  for  commodore;  and 
a  minute  account  of  their  experiences 
would  make  a  charming  volume.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  R.  M. 
Blatchford  inviting  him  to  Marshfield  in 
1849,  he  says:  “Come  and  you  may  go  to 
Edgartown  with  Fletcher,  or  to  Seconet 
Point  with  me.  For  blue  fish  merely, 
nothing  can  be  quite  so  good  as  Edgar¬ 
town.  For  blue  fish,  basse  and  tautog 
altogether,  Seconet  is  better.”  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  wrote:  “  I  have  a  world 
of  talk  when  I  see  you,  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  seasons  by  sea  and  land.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  fish  die  by  thousands  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  rivers  of  Maryland,  and  are  washed 
ashore.  We  have  seen  nothing  like  that 
here.”  And  then  again,  he  made  this 
allusion  to  a  bit  of  sport:  “Thursday  I 
caught  thirty  very  fine  tautog  under  Sunk 
Rock.  It  was  just  the  day  for  them; 
mild,  still  and  a  little  cloudy.  On  such 
a  day,  and  at  the  commencement  of  flood 
tide,  throw  your  hook  into  the  den,  and 
the  chiefs  will  contend  for  it.  I  took  one 
seven  pound  fellow.  On  Saturday  I  went 
out  in  the  Lapwing  with  Fletcher  and 
some  of  his  Boston  friends.  We  had  no 
great  luck  and  it  came  on  to  rain,  during 
a  perfect  calm.  So  we  did  not  escape  a 
wetting,  but  I  took  little  harm  from  it.” 
And  again  to  the  same  friend  he  wrote: 
“In  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  in  the  boat 
and  caught  some  fish — namely  tautog  and 
skippog,  the  same  I  suppose,  as  are  call¬ 
ed  porgees  in  New  York.  They  were  all 
small.”  In  a  letter  written  from  Wood’s 
Hole,  in  Falmouth,  he  said  that  it  was 
sometimes  called  Woodville,  and  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  know  nothing  of  the  innovation  of 
Wood’s  Holl;  and  he  said  that  there 
was  a  spot  in  its  vicinity  “  famous  for  trail¬ 
ing  for  basse.”  His  friend  Blatchford 
was  himself  an  angler  and  to  him  he 
frequently  communicated  his  fishing  in¬ 
formation,  and  in  winding  up  one  of  his 
letters  he  says:  “  I  am  going  to  see  the 
blues  this  morning.  Yours  always, 
whether  the  fish  bite  or  not.”  Writing 
to  this  friend  from  Edgartown  he  says: 
“We  took  forty  three  fish, — I  think  my  tak¬ 
ings  were  twenty-five,”  and  he  went  on  to 
praise  the  fishing  in  the  Sound  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  which  be  thought  better  than 


that  off  Marshfield, — the  Vineyard  fish 
“pulling  like  horses.” 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore  in  1850  Ire  says:  “Fishing 
for  cod,  haddock  and  halibut  is  a  com¬ 
mon  and  coarse  amusement,  which  the 
connoisseurs  in  angling  reject.  I  like  it, 
however,  as  it  gives  me  occupation,  while 
we  are  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
the  ocean.  I  caught  thirty  codfish  to¬ 
day,  weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds 
each,  and  as  the  boatmen  were  also  fortu¬ 
nate,  we  brought  home  a  fare  which  as¬ 
tonished  our  neighbors.  They  repre¬ 
sented  fish  as  very  scarce,  as  they  retire 
in  hot  weather,  into  deep  water.  I  told 
them  I  should  know  where  to  look  for 
fish.” 

* 

No  matter  where  Mr.  Webster  might 
be, — in  the  city,  among  the  mountains  or 
on  the -sea  shore,  he  was  always  ready  to 
talk  or  make  plans  about  fishing.  Even 
when  making  a  brief  visit  to  Norfolk  in 
Virginia,  in  1849,  he  recorded  this  informa¬ 
tion:  “This  is  a  famous  place  for  fish. 
For  breakfast  we  had  a  gray  sea  trout, 
and  a  round  head,  that  is  a  sea  mullet, 
weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  and  a  very 
nice  fish.  For  dinner  we  are  to  have  a 
sheeps  head — the  first  of  the  season,  and 
perhaps  also  a  hog  fish  of  which,  or  his 
race,  I  know  nothing.”  When  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  he  enjoyed  the  sea  fishing  more  than 
trout  fishing,  and  complained  of  the 
poachers  who  did  so  much  harm.  He 
loved  to  praise  the  sea  air  of  Marshfield 
because  it  made  him  stronger,  and  used 
to  say  that  as  the  giants  grew  strong  by 
touching  the  earth,  the  same  effect  was 
produced  on  him  by  touching  the  salt 
sea-shore  near  his  home. 

In  April,  1852,  while  at  Washington, 
on  receiving  a  new  rod  and  reel  from  his 
son  Fletcher  he  wrote  the  following  in 
his  note  of  acknowledgment:  “The  rod 
came  safe  to  hand.  I  shall  hardly  use  it 
unless  for  a  perch  or  small  rock  at  the 
Little  Falls.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  expressed  his  doubts 
about  his  ever  being  able  to  capture  an¬ 
other  big  rock  fish  at  the  Little  Falls. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  by  way  of  explaining 
his  absence  from  a  cabinet  meeting,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  President  Fillmore  in 
which  he  said:  “I  have  not  been  out  of 
my  house  for  three  days  on  account  of  a 
very  heavy  cold  and  the  bad  weather. 
There  are  some  things  to  be  thought  of 
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and  talked  about.”  It  was  then,  during 
his  efforts  to  keep  warm,  that  he  sighed 
for  a  warm  wood  fire,  “  made  out  of  John 
Taylor’s  chips  and  lor.s.”  Showing  how 
his  mind  loved  to  wander  off  to  the  re¬ 
gion  where  he  was  horn  and  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  farmer.  During  his  confinement 
within  doors,  he  was  requested  by  his 
physician  to  remain  in  bed,  but  he  would 
not,  or  could  not  do  so,  and  spent  his  time 
in  dictating  to  me  a  business  letter  or 
note,  or  in  rummaging  among  his  books; 
and  then  it  was  that  he  went  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  shelf,  took  down  a  small  book,  wrote 
something  on  a  fly  leaf,  and  in  a  majestic 
manner  presented  it  to  me,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  single  word.  The  title  of  that  volume 
was:  Eish.  How  to  choose  amt  How  to 
Dress,  published  by  Longman  &  Co.,  in 
1843;  and  the  writing  alluded  to  was  as 
follows: — “Washington,  April  18,  1852. 
To  my  much  respected  friend  and  junior 
brother  angler,  Charles  Lanman,  I  pre¬ 
sent  this  little  volume.  Possibly  he  may 
hereafter  attach  some  value  to  it  for  my 
sake.  Daniel  Webster.” 

How  little  did  I  imagine  when  1  received 
that  present,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  distinguished  donor  would  be 
resting  in  the  grave! 

The  cold  which  Mr.  Webster  had  taken 
in  April  caused  him  to  hasten  his  de¬ 
parture  so  that  he  might  partake  of  the 


joys  of  Marshfield — where  he  did  in¬ 
deed  recuperate  his  health  for  a  time. 
Not  long  after  he  had  become  fairly  set¬ 
tled  in  his  home  by  the  sea,  a  neighbor 
presented  him  with  a  superb  four  pound 
trout  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  that  watered  his  do¬ 
main.  He  was  delighted  with  the  gift, 
and  when  its  fame  extended  to  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  an  old  friend  residing 
there  invited  him  to  go  over  and  enjoy 
some  very  easy  fishing  for  trout  in  a 
private  and  well  stocked  pond.  This 
invitation  he  proposed  to  accept,  and 
presuming  that  the  book  he  had  given 
me, had  instructed  me  in  the  art  of  choos¬ 
ing  fish,  if  nothing  more,  I  was  invited 
to  pilot  the  way  to  Plymouth.  And  it 
was  while  upon  that  expedition  after 
trout,  that  the  terrible  accident  took 
place  which  nearly  resulted  in  Mr. 
Webster’s  death.  We  were  in  a  carriage 
and  while  going  up  a  gentle  hill  near 
Plymouth,  the  transom  bolt  of  the 
carriage  was  broken  and  we  were  both 
thrown  headlong  upon  the  ground. 
In  a  letter  describing  the  narrow  es¬ 
cape  which  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Fillmore,  he  said  that  a  similar 
accident  had  happened  to  him  some 
twenty  years  before,  ajid  that  it  was  a 
great  escape.  “  I  was  pointing  out  to 
Mr.  Lanman,”  he  wrote,  “  where  the  May- 
flower  came  to  anchor,  and  showing  him 
the  island,  still  called  Captain’s  Island, 
which  was  the  possession  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  and  where  his  descendants  now  re¬ 
side.”  We  caught  no  fish  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  for  reasons  that  need  no  explanation; 
and  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  still 
haunted  with  a  love  for  fishing,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  R.  M.  Blatchford  only  a  about 
a  month  before  his  death:  “I  have  had 
a  bad  turn,  but  the  fish  are  coming  in  in 
multitudes.  Hope  to  be  able  to  work 
next  month.” 

In  looking  over  some  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
letters  addressed  to  his  friends  in  various 
years,  I  have  stumbled  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  piscatorial  allusions  which  are  worth 
repeating:  In  1825  he  visited  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  and  gave  a  minute  description 
of  them;  and  as  a  postscript  to  one  of  his 
letters  he  added  the  following  somewhat 
daring  remark:  “  1  am  going  to  try  and 
wet  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls.”  It 
would  seem  from  all  I  can  gather,  that 
there  was  a  period  between  Mr.  Webster’s 
boyhood  and  maturer  life,  when  he  did 
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not  devote  much  attention  to  the  pleasures 
of  fishing,  and  his  earlier  tastes  seem  to 
have  been  revived,  when  his  leisure  hours 
were  spent  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  on  the. sea  shore  of  Marshfield. 

In  1842  he  wrote  from  Washington 
that  he  was  going  north  to  see  certain 
friends  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but 
chiefly  to  see  Seth  Peterson  at  Marshfield 
and  “  to  catch  one  trout  ”  and  again  shortly 
afterward,  he  remarked:  “  I  have  done 
fishing  and  trout  catching  and  have  taken 
leave  of  Seth  Peterson.” 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  after 
giving  a  list  of  fish  he  had  seen  in  the 
Washington  market,  including  the  bonita, 
black  drum,  red  drum  and  the  sheeps- 
head,  he  makes  this  allusion  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tackle:  “I  brought  along  with  me 
white  tinned  hooks  from  England — lines 
boiled  in  gum,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
other  craft  from  Boston  and  New  York — 
not  to  mention  some  beautiful  reels  and 
some  elegant  artificial  bass  and  blue-fish 
bait,  manufactured  at  Marshfield.” 

Writing  from  Martha’s  Vineyard, in  1847, 
about  blue  fishing,  he  says:  “  I  thought 


ping  their  prey.  That  is  to  say  these 
ravenous  fellows  get  into  a  school  of  man- 
haden,  which  are  too  large  to  swallow 
whole,  and  they  bite  them  into  pieces  to 
suit  their  tastes.  And  the  oil  from  this 
butchery,  rising  to  the  surface  makes  the 
slick.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we 
invariably  found  fish  plenty,  whenever  we 
came  to  a  slick.  *  *  I  do  not  know 

what  is  to  happen  in  our  waters  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  these  fish.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  they  destroy  or  drive 
off  many  of'  the  other  valuable  finny 
tribes.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  the  more 
patriotic  in  you  and  me  to  take  as  many 
of  them  to  the  land  as  possible.” 

Having  received  as  a  present  on  an- 
othet  occasion, from  a  brother  angler, a  very 
complete  lot  of  fishing  tackle,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  gift  in  this  manner:  “Such  a 
rich  and  elegant  apparatus  for  angling 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  seen,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  rods  and  reels  are 
certainly  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
richly  ornamented;  the  flies  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  contents  of  the  books  ample, 
abundant  and  well  selected.  Poor  Isaak 
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as  good  fishing  as  any  we  had  was  when 
we  lay  at  anchor,  and  threw  the  hook  at 
the  end  of  a  long  line,  into  the  foaming 
and  roaring  surf.  One  thing  was  new  to 
me.  You  have  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  those  smooth  places  which  fishermen 
and  sailors  call  “slicks.”  We  met  with 
them  yesterday,  and  our  boatman  made 
for  them  whenever  observed.  He  said 
they  were  caused  by  the  blue  fish,  chop- 


Walton!  Little  did  he  think  when  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
brooks  of  Staffordshire  with  his  cumber¬ 
some  equipments, that  any  worthy  disciple 
of  his  would  ever  be  so  gorgeously  fitted 
out,  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can  ac¬ 
complish  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
sport!  Among  his  followers  are  thousands 
of  better  anglers  than  myself,  but  I  may 
challenge  them,  one  and  all,  to  show  that 
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a  disciple  can  be  found  who  goes  better 
prepared  for  creditable  performances. 
My  responsibility  I  fear  is  the  greater. 
A  fly  thrown  clumsily  with  such  imple¬ 
ments,  or  a  fish  struck  unadroitly,  or 
played  without  skill  or  suffered  to  make 
his  escape,  except  into  the  basket,  would 
justly  affect  the  operations  with  lasting 
disgrace.  How  could  he  hope  to  justify 
himself  before  the  Giraux  of  New  York, 
or  the  Eckley’s  of  Boston  ?  Henry  Gren- 
nill  !  I  should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him 
after  such  a  misadventure.  If  he  should 
hear  of  it,  he  would  pause,  though  he 
was  just  throwing  a  fly  for  a  salmon  in  the 
rivers  of  Ireland.  If  I  again  shall  see 
Islip,  or  Smith’s  Pond,  or  the  Fire  Place; 
even  if  I  shall  wet  a  line  quite  alone  at 
Waquoit,  or  Sampson’s  Narrows,  my  hand 
I  am  sure  will  tremble,  especially  when  I 
shall,  for  the  first  time,  throw  a  May  fly 
to  a  trout,  with  this  beautiful  gear.” 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  of  gossip 


about  the  leisure  hours  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  our  country,  I  would  remark 
that  from  whatever  stand  point  we  may 
contemplate  his  character,  we  shall  always 
find  him  to  have  been  a  true  man.  While 
winning  the  highest  honors  as  a  states¬ 
man,  a  lawyer  and  an  orator,  he  never 
forgot  the  joys  of  his  boyhood,  nor  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  that 
we  have  all  one  human  heart,  by  which 
we  live.  With  the  hatred  and  contention 
and  the  degrading  selfishness  of  the  aver¬ 
age  world,  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  what 
he  mostly  enjoyed  were  the  serene  and 
benign  influences  of  nature  as  he  found 
them  in  the  quiet  country,  among  the 
mountains,  on  the  peaceful  ocean  and 
along  the  gliding  streams;  and  hence, 
when  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  Great 
River,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
have  exclaimed,  “  I  still  live!  ”  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  only  passing  into  a  Better 
Land. 
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The  daylight  approaches;  oh,  come  with  me,  come  ! 
In  wet  woods  the  partridge  is  beating  his  drum, 
White  wreathings  of  vapor  ascending  from  where 
The  lake  like  a  mirror  lies  placid  and  fair. 

Away  with  all  sorrow, 

A  truce  with  all  care. 

Rise  up  and  follow  the  sun,  and  we’ll  feel 
The  thrill  of  the  rod  and  the  pulse  of  the  reel  ! 

« 

The  scent  of  the  clover  is  deep  on  the  breeze, 

The  sunlight  is  red  in  the  tops  of  the  trees, 

The  young  day  awakens,  a  blush  of  surprise 
On  her  face  and  the  tears  of  dew  in  her  eyes. 

Come  out  on  the  mountain-side,  over  the  crest, 

To  the  lake  where  a  boat,  like  a  steed  in  unrest, 

Lies  rocking  and  chafing  as  though  it  could  feel 
The  life  of  the  morning  from  bow  unto  keel. 

The  sun  is  arising;  oh,  come,  come  away  ! 

Where  the  cedars  are  heavy  and  waters  are  gray  ! 
The  screams  of  a  fish-hawk  sound  faintly  from  where 
The  lilies  are  raising  gold  cups  to  the  air. 

Away  with  all  sorrow, 

A  truce  with  all  care; 

With  hand-net  and  basket,  oh,  follow  and  feel 
The  thrill  of  the  rod  and  the  pulse  of  the  reel. 


OUR  GAME  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

No.  i.  THE  AMERICAN  GRAYLING. 


BY  NORMAN, 


Author  of  “An  Angler’s  Greeting,”  Etc 


STRANGE  fish  !  Whence  came  thy 
strange  name?  “Ling”  sounds 
strongly  Anglo-Saxon,  its  derivation  from 
“  lenga,  the  long  one,”  named  from  its 
long  slender  shape.  Leng ,  of  still  later 
date,  the  middle  or  yeoman  English  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
while  the  gray  is  from  the  Greek  graios, 
v  gray.  Hence  thou  art  named  from  the 
color  of  thy  skin,  Grayling,  but  we  must 
believe  thou  wast  known  ere  Rome  taught 
the  stubborn  Saxon  knee  to  bow, — or  how 
came  thy  name  Thymallus,  derived  from 
the  Greek  Thinnallos  —  the  thyme,  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  the  fish  possessed  the 
odor  of  this  herb.  The  Thymalli  must 
have  attracted  attention  from  a  very  early 
period. 

Other  fish  in  European  waters  possess 
something  of  thy  movements  and  form, 
and  have  been  known  to  breed  with  thee 
and  produce  what  are  termed  sports,  or 
half-breeds.  Another  fish  bears  half  thy 
name  in  English  waters,  but  does  not 
possess  thy  lithe,  supple  grace. 

The  English  dace  or  dart,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  coarse  fish,  and  a  bold, 
free  biter,  might  be  named  a  cousin  Ger¬ 
man.  The  name  came  from  old  French- 
Norman  darce  —  old  French  dars  ;  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  grayling,  but  he 
lacks  the  beauty  of  form  and  thy  beauti¬ 
ful  waving  dorsal  fin. 

Harking  back  to  find  some  definite 
trace  for  thy  name  in  angling  records,  we 
must  place  the  sponsorship  with  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Black,  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  first 
Arctic  expedition,  who  called  thee  core- 
gonus  signifer ,  stating  this  thy  specific 
name,  “  standard  bearer,”  applied  to  char¬ 
acter  of  the  great  dorsal  fin. 

The  genus  has  a  wide  range  from  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Lapland,  through 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  to  Italy, 
throughout  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  ;  in 
the  northern  fresh  waters  of  Alaska  and 
British  North  America,  and  at  least  in  two 
localities  in  the  United  States  ;  that  of  a 
portion  of  Michigan,  and  a  species  in  some 


of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
river. 

In  the  old  world  it  bears  many  names  : 


Linnjeus—  Sal  mo  Thymallus ,  /  Fonnd  in  Norway  and 
Nilsson  ^  Thymallus  vulgaris .  -  J’cmna  in  «or»aj  aim 

Aggasiz—  Thy  malhtx  vex  ill  if  er.  \  uaj  m  a. 

Kroyer—  T  -thymallus.  found  in  Denmark. 
Velenciennes—  Thymallus  gymnathorax ,  found  in 
fjermuny 

*  T.-gymnagastcr.  found  in  River  Neva,  Rus¬ 
sia. 


In  Italy  it  is  commonly  named  Tcmolo , 
in  Germany  A  esc  he.  Though  belonging 
to  one  common  genus,  there  are  distinct 
traits  in  all  of  them  ;  hence  we  render 
the  descriptions  as  given  by  Jordan,  Cu¬ 
vier  and  Professor  Milner  : 


Jordan.— Thymallus,  >  Grayling-,  of  Cuvier. 

T. -tricolor,  (  Michigan  Grayling-,  of  Cope. 

Purplish  gray,  silvery  below,  dorsal  with 
rosy  markings,  and  rows  of  green  and 
blue  spots. 

Habitat. — Waters  of  northern  part  of 
south  peninsula  of  Michigan.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  fish. 

Cuvier. — Thymallus.  Fusiform;  mouth 
small,  needle-like  teeth  of  uniform  size, 
none  on  the  pterygoid  bones.  Dorsal  fin 
very  finely  and  largely  developed  ;  rays 
of  anterior  portion  of  fin  simple;  posterior 
rays  bifurcated  and  often  unusually  pro¬ 
longed.  Thoraic  region  covered  with 
minute  scales,  some  times  naked. 

Cope. —  Thymallus  tricolor.  1865.  Color 
purplish  gray,  darkest  on  back  and  verg¬ 
ing  toward  silver  white  on  the  belly,  with 
faint  tendency  to  blush  tint.  The  pecto¬ 
ral  fins  are  light  brown,  with  a  yellowish 
cast.  The  outer  ray  is  dark  brown,  the 
inner  and  inferior  margin  of  the  fin  a  pale 
slate. 

The  ventral  fins  are  light  brown  with  a 
yellowish  cast,  the  outer  ray  black.  The 
proximal  lighter;  diagonal  lines  of  rose 
color  extend  across  the  membrane  and 
rays.  The  first  line  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  ray,  and  extends  diagonally 
across  the  membrane  and  second  ray. 
The  rays  up  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  are 
thus  marked.  The  dorsal  fin  as  thus 
marked  is  very  beautiful  when  in  action; 
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a  black  line,  next  a  faint  line  of  rosy  line; 
then  black,  then  again  rosy  hue,  again 
-black  until  the  colors  commingle  in  a  dark 
ground,  a  dusky  green,  spots  of  rose,  a 
purplish  pink,  verging  into  lines  of  color 
like  a  faint  spectrum. 

Before  Professor  Cope  saw  these  gray¬ 
ling  in  1864  and  1865,  they  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  by  an  eminent  English  amateur  nat¬ 
uralist  and  scientist,  who  was  visiting 
the  woods  and  streams  of  Michigan,  as 
the  guest  of  Robert  Clarke;  Esq.,  a  Chicago 


His  reports  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
on  the  grayling  should  be  found  in  the 
library  of  every  naturalist  and  angler. 

The  colorings  are  more  pronounced  in 
some  waters  than  in  others.  In  two  streams 
in  Michigan  we  have  found  them  of  a 
gray-brown,  with  silvery  white  belly,  a 
series  of  black  spots  running  along  their 
sides,  and  a  faint  blue  tinge  present  in 
the  dorsal  fin;  otherwise  they  were  a 
tame  looking  fish. 

In  its  structure  it  differs  from  the  trou1 
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capitalist.  He  pronounced  them  the 
counterpart  of  the  Scotch  grayling.  This 
gentleman  saw  them  just  fresh  from  the 
stream  as  Mr.  Clarke  caught  them.  Hav¬ 
ing  some  ichthyological  works  with  him  in 
camp,  a  careful  comparison  was  made  of 
their  color,  and  anatomical  structure,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present  in  camp, 
they  were  pronounced  genuine  grayling, 
the  chief  difference  being  only  in  the 
varied  colors  in  the  spots  on  the  dorsal 
fin. — Of  this  anon. 

To  Professor  Milner  anglers  owe  much 
of  their  knowledge  of  this,  at  one  time 
rare  fish,  and  though  he  was  cut  off  ere 
his  sun  had  reached  its  noon-day  glory, 
he  left  a  name  behind  him,  and  a  record 
that  will  outlive  far  more  pretentious  men 
whose  names  are  household  words  to-day 
amongst  anglers,  but  who  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten  ere  the  grass  grows  green  above  them. 


in  that  the  mouth  is  small  and  placed  at 
such  an  angle  that  it  rises  straight  up 
from  the  river  bed  at  an  acute  angle, 
(not  following  the  lure  like  the  trout); 
the  trout  dashes  at  its  quarry,  no  matter 
in  what  position  it  may  be  lying,  often 
throwing  itself  clear  out  of  the  water. 
We  have  seen  them  chase  a  fat  caddis-fly, 
and  jump  for  him  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
finally  capture  him.  They  will  often  over¬ 
leap  a  point  aimed  at  when  lying  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  turn  quick¬ 
ly,  take  in  their  prey  and  return  to  their 
former  hiding-place. 

The  grayling  on  the  other  hand  comes 
up  from  an  open  sand-wash  in  an  almost 
right  line,  barely  breaking  the  surface  of 
the  water,  sucks  in  its  prey  and  turns 
again  for  the  bottom.  It  is  gamy  enough, 
but  apparently  more  deliberate  in  its 
movements. 
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The  first  introduction  of  the  grayling  to 
American  anglers  has  been  claimed  to  be¬ 
long  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Fitzhugh  and  a  party 
of  gentlemen  from  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
who  sent  specimens  of  this  fish  to  Forest 
ami  Stream  office  in  1871.  As  before 
stated  Professor  Cope  found  specimens 
of  the  grayling  amongst  the  collection  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Michigan,  in  1864,  1865. 

The  claim  ought  to  be  conceded  to 
Mr.  Edward  Martin,  R.  R.  Clarke,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  pine  land  capitalist;  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
R.  Carpenter,  and  to  these  gentlemen 
should  the  honor  be  given.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  at  this  time  interested  in  timber  lands 
on  the  Jordan  river,  known  as  being  in 
the  Grand  Traverse  region;  and  often 
spent  months  up  there.  He  had  at  one 
time  as  his  guest  Judge  Edwards  (now  of 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin)  an  eminent  amateur 
naturalist,  who  joined  him  to  indulge  his 
love  for  out-door  life,  fishing  and  hunting 
in  this  then  unbroken  forest.  They 
camped  on  the  Jordan,  just  belowr  what 
is  now  know’ll  as  Deer  Creek.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  as  was  his  custom,  w’as  up  with 
the  sun:  taking  a  line  he  cut  a  switch 
from  the  undergrow’th,  and  wras  soon  fish¬ 
ing  for  the  breakfast  of  the  company.  He 
went  to  the  creek,  put  on  a  grasshopper 
and  began  pulling  in  a  mess  of  “peculiar 
trout,” — a  fish  wiiose  name  at  that  time 
wras  unknown  to  him.  Taking  them  up  to 
the  tent  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Clarke 
began  dressing  them  ready  for  cooking, 
and  Judge  Martin  at  that  moment  stick¬ 
ing  his  head  out  of  the  tent,  exclaimed: 

“  Hello,  Clarke!  where  did  you  get 
them?  Why,  they  are  grayling;  Scotch 
grayling!  ” 

“No,  Martin!  Seth  Green  claims  there 
are  no  grayling  in  Michigan.” 

“Well!  I  know  better!  I’ve  caught 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  streams  in  Scot¬ 
land.  By  the  bye,  I  have  some  ichthyologi¬ 
cal  w’orks  here  in  my  traveling  case;  let 
11s  examine.” 

Mr.  Martin  was  so  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  forgot  to  finish  dressing,  and  was 
jumping  around  with  one  leg  in  his  pants, 
a  boot  on  one  foot  and  in  general  dis¬ 
habille.  He  found  the  books,  compared 
the  structure,  color,  position  of  fins;  spread 
out  the  dorsal  fin,  carefully  counting  the 
spines;  examining  the  mouth  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth;  finishing  his  search  with: 
“  Let  your  fish  experts  say  what  they 
please  about  being  no  grayling  in  Michi¬ 


gan.  These  are  grayling,  sure  as  fate 
only,  ’t is  a  handsomer  fish  than  his  Eng¬ 
lish  cousin.”  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1862. 

Before  me  lies  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  D. 
Hoard,  of  Ogdensburgh.  N.  Y.,  a  former 
Chicagoan,  who  says:  “There  are  five 
witnesses  now’  living  who  can  testify  that 
specimens  of  the  grayling  were  sent  to 
Thad.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  for  classi-* 
fication ;  the  first  by  Hon.  J.  V.  Le  Moyne, 
and  L.  D.  Hoard,  in  1864.  This  reached 
him  in  so  decayed  a  condition  as  to  be 
useless;  the  second,  in  1865,  was  carefully 
packed  in  materials  they  took  into  camp 
W’ith  them  and  reached  Mr.  Norris  in  good 
condition.  He  turned  this  over  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Myers,  of  Philadelphia,  who  class¬ 
ified  'them.” 

Hon.  J.  V.  Le  Moyne  sent  letters  to 
Thad.  Norris  with  these  specimens,  des¬ 
cribing  the  river  where  the  fish  were 
caught,  its  surrounding,  and  the  habits  of 
the  fish.  The  camping  party  at  that  time 
consisted  of  Hon.  J.  V.  Le  Moyne,  M.  C., 
Mr.  R.  R.  Clarke,  Mr.  L.  D.  Hoard,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Stockton. 

Considerable  correspondence  had  been 
passing  concerning  this  new  fish  during 
the  previous  three  years,  and  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  determined  to  settle  the  matter, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  take 
into  camp  the  proper  materials  for  the 
perfect  preservation  of  the  fish  and  thus 
convince  American  anglers  that  genuine 
grayling  were  to  be  found  in  Michigan 
w’aters.  In  a  letter  from  Professor  Baird 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  he  states: 
“The  register  of  the  Smithsonian  shows 
the  first  grayling  was  received  here  Feb- 
urary  19th,  1873.  The  second  lot  Aug. 
22d,  1874.”  These  facts  all  prove  that  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Le  Moyne’s  claim  ante¬ 
date  any  recorded  claim  of  the  discovery 
of  Michigan  grayling. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Leach,  of  Traverse  City, 
Michigan,  says:  “  David  J.  Parrish  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  in  1862.  At 
that  time  a  Methodist  itinerant  named 
Amos  Williams  w’as  living  there,  and  the 
Jordan  w’as  full  of  grayling,  and  but  few 
trout  caught,  the  proportion  being  about 
twenty-five  grayling  to  one  trout.”  Dick 
Cooper,  mine  host  of  the  Fountain  City 
House,  Dr.  Leach  and  his  brother,  Hon. 
J.  M.  Leach,  caught  grayling  in  Pine  River 
in  1863,  and  found  abundance  of  them, 
while  brook,  or  speckled  trout,  as  every¬ 
body  called  them,  was  a  rare  fish.  Pine 
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river  at  that  time  was  full  of  snags  anti 
stumps,  but  a  rapid  stream.  With  the 
clearing  and  deepening  of  the  river  the 
grayling  began  to  disappear. 

ITS  HOME. 

The  grayling  by  common  acceptance 
should  be  found  in  the  same  waters  with 
the  trout.  George  Dawson  said:  “  Their 
haunts  are  the  same  in  every  particular. 
I  expected  to  see  a  trout  rise  to  my  fly 
instead  of  a  grayling.  To  look  at  its  eddies, 
pools  and  ripples,  the  clearness,  flow  and 
temperature  of  the  water,  any  expert 

S  would  imagine  himself  on  a  trout  stream.” 
Two  streams  lie  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  separated  only  by  sand  hills. 
In  one  lives  trout  in  abundance,  in  the 
other  the  grayling  has  his  home;  not  a 
trout  to  be  seen  in  this  stream.  Impres¬ 
sions  are  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood 
that  the  entrance  of  the  trout  into  this 
stream  will  be  the  death  knell  of  the  gray¬ 
ling. 


This  is  a  singular  fact,  for  in  British  waters 
the  grayling  and  trout  are  found  in  the  same 
stream,  and  rise  to  the  same  fly,  and  in  a  few 
instances  when  fishing  with  a  cast  of  three  or 
four  flies  gentlemen  have  hooked  both  trout 
and  grayling  on  the  same  cast, — but  Salmo 
Fa  no  is  deemed  a  less  pugnacious  fish  than  our 
American  Salmo  Fontinalis. 

In  Norway  the  grayling  often 
runs  up  to  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
while  in  English  rivers  a  five 
pound  grayling  is  a  rarity. 

We  have  found,  though,  the 
grayling  is  likely  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  waters  as  the  trout;  yet 
there  is  a  material  difference  in 
the  place  where  the  grayling  seeks 
his  home.  We  find  the  trout  in 
the  seething  rapid,  just  behind 
some  big  bowlder,  or  an  old  par¬ 
tially  imbedded  tree  stump,  lying 
in  wait  for  its  prey;  its  dashes  par¬ 
takes  of  the  waters  around  him, 
full  of  life  and  vim. 

The  grayling  is  found  at  the 
tail  of  the  rapids,  off  from  the 
force  of  the  current,  or  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  pool  through 
whose  center  a  stream  comes 
rushing;  its  sallies  are  rather 
those  of  a  deliberate  plotter  than 
that  of  a  bold,  dashing  outpost 
guard,  (jui-vive  for  any  intruder. 

Let  a  sudden  rush  of  waters 
come  down  stream,  from  a  storm 
or  flood,  and  the  grayling  recedes  before  it, 
seeking  some  place  in  which  to  hide  until 
the  storm  passes  by.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  trout  is  in  his  glory.  He  heads 
upstream,  bravely  maintaining  his  hold, 
and  advances  instead  of  retreating.  An¬ 
other  difference:  The  trout  is  an  almost  sol¬ 
itary  fish  when  in  stream  or  creek,  until 
spawning  time  approaches.  The  grayling 
is  inclined  to  be  gregarious,  generally  fre¬ 
quenting  still  or  quieter  portions  off  from 
the  current;  even  when  feeding  and  you 
drop  a  larvae  grub,  or  natural  fly  on  a  small 
hook  into  the  pool,  and  find  one  coming 
up  to  meet  the  descending  bait,  a  little 
cfose  scrutiny  into  the  somber  depths  of 
the  pool  will  show  other  forms  in  the 
deeper  waters.  When  you  have  caught 
one,  you  can  almost  depend  on  getting 
more  from  the  same  pool  unless  your  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  too  boisterous  so  as  to 
scare  them  away. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  gray¬ 
ling  is  a  more  expert  fly  catcher  than  the 
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trout.  We  have  watched  trout  jumping 
for  a  caddis-fly,  in  water  scare  two  feet 
deep,  where  every  movement  could  be 
observed;  they  jumped  five  or  six  times 
for  the  same  fly — all  the  time  the  fly 
dancing  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
grayling  after  a  fly  flitting  on  the  surface 
of  a  creek,  makes  one  rise,  scarcely  break¬ 
ing  the  water,  sucks  in  its  quarry,  and  you 
see  its  tail  more  than  the  head,  but  its 
prey  is  safely  pouched.  The  grayling  does 
not  miscalculate  its  distance,  and  very 
rarely  rises  twice  after  a  natural  fly,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  sure  of  it  the  first  time. 
We  judge  that  the  grayling  can  be  lured 
by  artificial  flies  even  when  no  natural 
flies  are  found  on  the  waters.  Anglers 
who  have  cast  a  fly  for  any  number  of 
years,  know  how  vain  it  is  to  cast  the 
most  attractive  flies  for  trout  when  there 
are  no  gnats  or  other  ephemera  flitting 
on  the  waters. 

A  few  years  ago  both  the  trout  and 
grayling  were  found  in  the  Boardman, 
and  in  the  Boyne  and  Jordan,  emptying 
through  Pine  river  into  Lake  Michigan, 
but  the  grayling  has  almost  disappeared; 
while  in  English  waters,  in  the  Avon, 
Jtchen,  Dove,  Wye  and  Derwent,  both  of 
them  live  together  and  thrive.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  gentlemen  have 
been  fishing  with  tail  fly  and  two  droppers, 
and  have  hooked  two  fish;  on  landing  them 
they  were  surprised  to  find  one  a  trout, 
the  other  a  grayling,  both  of  them  striking 
about  the  same  time. 

In  a  famous  creek  that  is  a  feeder  of 
the  Manistee  river,  lying  way  down  deep 
in  a  ravine  almost  covered  in  places  by  a 
heavy  undergrowth,  where  for  miles 
huge  trees  tower  overhead,  so  that  but 
few  rays  of  sunshine  penetrate  the  deep 
pools,  in  one  spot  a  break  in  the  woods 
lets  in  floods  of  sunlight.  The  creek  at 
this  point  swings  around  a  bend  and 
widens  into  a  broad  pool.  At  the  head  of 
the  pool  lies  a  big  tree  for  a  natural  bridge 
for  the  squirrels  to  cross.  It  has  laid  there 
many  long  years,  and  forms  a  coigne  of 
vantage  from  which  to  study  the  peculiar 
habits  of  this  interesting  fish.  Taking 
a  position  under  the  overhanging  brush 
we  prepare  to  cast  a  fly  on  the  pool,  when 
a  strange  and  grotesque  sight  meets  our 
eyes.  The  current  swings  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pool,  some  of  the 
water  gathering  force  and  carried  by  the 
outlet  barred  by  a  sand-drift,  and  thus 
forms  a  large  eddy.  Looking  down  we  no¬ 


tice  grayling  by  the  score  swimming 
around  this  extended  circle.  No  hurry!  no 
rush!  but  simply  carried  along  by  force 
of  the  waters,  follow-my.-leader  fashion  of 
our  boyhood  days.  Almost  entranced  by 
this  strange  sight,  we  stand  quiet,  scarcely 
breathing,  fearing  we  should  disturb  them. 
We  could  assign  no  cause  for  this  strange 
habit;  round  and  round,  as  if  enjoying 
this  freak.  We  watched  them  a  long 
time  and  finally  drew  into  the  deeper 
shadows  determined  to  trv  if  this  was 
sportiveness,  or  if  they  were  hungry.  We 
presume  the  reason  was  something  akin 
to  enjoying  the  flood  of  sunlight  that 
came  pouring  across  the  pool  just  at  that 
time  in  the  day.  An  hour  or  two  later  the 
pool  was  in  deep  shade.  We  dropped  a 
shotted  line,  baited  with  a  grasshopper, 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  pool.  Instantly 
the  march  around  stopped,  and  the  way 
they  all  wanted  that  ’hopper  was  surpris¬ 
ing  Cautiously  we  drew  in  and  netted  a 
half-pound  grayling. 

There’s  no  sentiment  in  fishing  for  gray¬ 
ling  with  a  worm  bait  or  sunken  ’hopper; 
so  we  determined  to  wait  and  see  if  the 
march  would  be  resumed.  Vain  hope! 
each  particular  fish  seemed  all  animation, 
as  if  hunting  for  something  it  personally 
had  lost.  To  attempt  fly  fishing  was  to 
labor  under  difficulties;  the  brush  grows 
so  thick  over  the  pool,  except  in  one  spot 
where  the  sand  had  washed  up.  Pulling 
up  the  wading  boots,  we  sink  into  the 
yielding  mud  and  sand  knee-deep.  Putting 
on  a  brown  hackle  we  could  not  cast  out 
but  holding  the  hackle  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  we  drew  in  the 
Bethabara  rod  until  the  tip  almost  touched 
us.  Letting  go,  the  fly  flitted  gently  into 
mid-pool.  The  instant  it  sunk  beneath  the 
surface  the  mass  of  grayling  was  alive  and 
excited.  We  were  excited,  struck  and 
missed,  and  could  not  get  another  rise 
from  them  with  this  fly.  Wechanged  flies 
several  times,  finally  putting  on  a  fly  hav¬ 
ing  more  white  in  the  make-up.  We  flicked 
the  fly  in  the  same  way  almost  across  the 
pool  under  the  brush,  and  instantly  hooked 
a  pound  grayling.  We  caught  half-a-dozen 
from  this  pool  before  the  fish  became 
alarmed;  then  went  further  up  stream.  As 
we  came  home  we  again  stepped  on  the 
log  to  see  if  the  mass  of  fish  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  circus;  but  scarcely  a  fish  could 
be  seen  in  the  pool. 

Speaking  of  this  strange  freak  to  a 
warm  friend,  who  by  the  biting  cold  of 
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Northern  winters  has  been  led  to  seek  a 
home  at  San  Diego,  in  sunny  California, 
we  learned  that  he  once  fished  this  pool 
with  a  prominent  railroad  man  during  the 
same  season,  and  in  the  forenoon  observed 
this  action,  and  caught  fifty  grayling  with 
a  fly  without  once  coming  out  of  the 
water.  The  two  gentlemen  claimed  there 
must  have  been  three  or  four  hundred 
grayling  in  the  pool.  My  friend  was  an 
enthusiastic  angler  and  said  “he  never 
saw  such  a  strange  sight  in  all  his  fish¬ 
ing  experience.” 

THE  MATERIAL  USED  FOR  FISHING. 

Anglers  differ  in  opinions  concerning 
the  best  tackle.  In  all  fishing,  for  my  own 
choice,  I  suit  my  tackle  to  the  stream 
I  am  fishing.  If  in  an  open  stream,  wide 
enough  for  casting,  give  me  a  split  bamboo 
of  seven  ozs.  with  plenty  of  spring  in  it,  a 
nine  foot  gut  leader  with  loops  as  made  by 
Orvis  for  putting  in  flies;  and  about  half 
a  dozen  kinds  of  flies.  Brown  and 
white,  red  and  white,  the  “  Professor,” 
“Fin-fly”  and  the  floating  “May-fly”  are 
my  favorites,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
their  taking  any  particular  fly.  Sometimes 
they  are  capricious  as  trout,  and  try  an 
angler’s  patience,  but  these  times  are  very 
rare. 

For  a  narrow  stream,  in  dense  under¬ 
growth,  I  made  a  rod  especially  to  fish  for 
grayling;  middle  joints  and  tips  of  Betha- 
bara  wood ;  the  butt  I  turned  from  a 
bird’s-eye  maple  that  grew  on  the  banks 
of  a  grayling  stream.  It  is  seven  feet  ten 
inches  long  with  the  short  tip,  and  eight 
feet  six  inches  with  the  long  tip.  I  carry 
the  short  tip  in  the  hollow  handle  of  my 
landing-net  stock. 

We  do  not  believe  in  using  big  flies  but 
have  had  the  best  sport  with  small  flies, 
and  small  hooks  with  ’hoppers  for  natural 
bait.  The  reasons  for  using  a  short  rod 
are  because  you  cannot  get  a  long  rod 
through  the  overhanging  brush  to  fish, 
and  a  short  springy  rod  is  the  best  for  all 
such  streams.  Country  fisher-folk  have 
laughed  at  my  little  Bethabara  rod,  but 
when  they  saw  me  land  a  four  pound 
fighting  bass,  they  paid  the  slim  little 
beauty  a  great  deal  of  homage;  hence  with 
a  springy  rod  I  can  reach  a  pool  twenty 
feet  wide  by  pulling  in  my  fly  as  described, 
and  when  the  grayling  is  hooked  can 
land  him  despite  an  immense  growth  of 
alders  and  white  poplars. 


The  angler  should  always  carry  a  long 
handled  landing-net  when  fishing  for  gray¬ 
ling.  They  are  tender-mouthed  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  bring  to  hand,  as  the 
angler  will  do  with  trout  taken  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  streams  where 
you  can  find  the  grayling,  but  time, 
changes  of  circumstances,  man’s  rapacity, 
the  advances  of  civilization,  combined 
with  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  King  Salve- 
linus,  are  telling  against  them.  A  decade 
from  now,  and  we  fear  we  shall  have 
to  hunt  for  the  grayling.  The  frozen  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Northland  we  presume  will 
always  be  a  home  for  him;  but  in  the  U. 
S.  his  habitat  is  growing  more  confined, 
The  Manistee  and  An  Sable  rivers,  with 
some  feeders  of  these  streams,  the  Pine 
the  Herthey,  in  some  parts  where  scarce 
any  but  lumbermen  have  trodden,  still  con¬ 
tain  some  grayling.  The  Boyne  and  Jor¬ 
dan  produce  a  few  each  season,  but  you 
cannot  call  them  grayling  streams.  They 
are  pre-eminent  for  their  beautiful  trout. 
In  tlie  feeders  of  the  Michigan  Sturgeon, 
a  few  miles  above  Cheboygan,  we  have 
seen  grayling  taken  that  weighed  over  two 
and  one  half  pounds,  honest  weight.  There 
comes  occasional  rumors  of  a  stream  up 
on  the  plains  away  back  from  Black  river 
and  the  Sturgeon,  in  which  old  hunters 
have  seen  immense  numbers  of  grayling, 
so  thick  that  their  dorsal  fins  were  above 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  An  old  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  obtained  many  points 
in  hunting  for  new  fishing  streams,  has 
seen  them  when  up  on  these  plains  hunt¬ 
ing  for  deer;  whether  this  stream  was 
a  feeder  of  the  An  Sable  or  Sturgeon  de¬ 
ponent  saith  not. 

The  grayling  is  a  splendid  fish  for  the 
study  of  naturalists  and  fish-culturists. 
Professor  Frank  N.  Clark,  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  is  fairly  in  love  with 
them.  If  this  article  was  intended  for  nat¬ 
uralists  instead  of  anglers  and  camping 
enthusiasts,  we  might  quote  something 
of  the  fecundity  of  this  beautiful  fish. 
Frank  Clark’s  article  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  general  reader  of  fishing 
lore.  The  grayling  is  a  fish  easy  to  prop¬ 
agate,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  very 
vigorous,  and  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  should  live  and  hold  its  own,  and 
again  re-people  the  streams  its  progeni- 
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tors  once  possessed.  The  proportion  of 
fry  from  artificial  propagation  is  simply 
immense,  the  ratio  exceeding  even  the 
brook  trout;  but  by  the  law  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  the  grayling  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
In  contrast  with  the  brook  trout  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  must  prevail.  Having 
said  of  grayling  fishing — How!  Where! 
let  me  say  When! 

“When  the  frosts  have  tinged  the  wild  woods, 
Turning  all  the  leaves  to  gold.” 

Then  is  the  time;  when  the  mellow  soft¬ 
ness  of  an  Indian  summer’s  day  prevails; 
when  October’s  days  are  young  and  the 
cricket  chirpeth  feebly;  the  ’skeeter  rasps 
his  cimeter  in  vain, — the  early  frosts  have 
numbed  him;  even  the  festive  grasshop¬ 
per  creeps  out  from  under  the  big  blanket 
leaves  of  the  mullein,  stretches  out  his 
feelers  and  essays  to  jump,  but  the  frost 
of  the  morning  has  given  him  rheumatism 
and  stiff  knees;  when  from  the  far  North 
comes  the  mallard  and  plumps  into  coulee 
or  slough  and  stirs  all  the  hunter  instinct 
in  the  lover  of  out  doors,  and  the  nights 
are  made  lovely  by  Aurora  Borealis.  In 
these,  the  halcyon  days,  the  best  of  all  the 
year,  go  camp  beside  some  stream  you 
know  contains  grayling;  take  your  good 
wife  with  you,  plenty  of  comforts,  and  a 
small  camp  stove,  and  enjoy  life  as  only 
an  angler  can;  take  your  grayling  legiti¬ 
mately,  in  such  a  way  that  leaves  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offense,  and  that  brings 
the  reward  of  well-doing,  a  peaceful  rest 
and  a  happy  returning  to  the  routine  of 
life’s  duties. 

“Under  which  King,  Bezonian?” 

While  considering  well  the  experience 


of  such  anglers  as  the  revered  George 
Dawson,  Fred  Mather,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  illustrious  in  angling 
literature,  the  question  will  up  like  Ban- 
quo’s  ghost  —  is  the  game  worth  the 
candle?  does  the  gravling  compare  with 
the  brook  trout?  and  we  answer  with 
marked  emphasis,  No. 

We  have  traveled  800  miles  for  a  week's 
trout-fishing,  taking  perhaps  twenty  trout 
during  the  time  we  were  out,  and  gone 
home  satisfied.  We  have  caught  them 
by  the  hundred  in  a  summer  vacation; 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  their  game¬ 
ness,  their  ability  to  hold  their  own, 
their  indomitable  pluck,  and  their  edible 
qualities,  I  stand  free  to  confess  I  am 
ever  ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  King 
Salvehnus..  Both  hands  up,  hats  off  and  a 
loud  huzza  for  the  prince  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  streams.  And  here,  up  in  these  Lake 
Superior  streams, where  the  speckled  trout 
outranks  them  all,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  lay 
out  a  line  in  the  mad  swirl  of  some  brook, 
rushing  downward  under  the  impetus  of 
recent  rains,  and  feel  your  line  tighten, 
and  catch  sight  of  a  flash  of  burnished 
silver  pulling  off  lakeward  to  the  music 
of  your  reel.  You  stop  the  mad  rush,  reel 
in  carefully,  and  trembling  with  pleased 
excitement  as  you  watch  the  efforts  of 
this  game  fish  to  throw  himself  off  your 
flies.  Even  to  the  last  gasp,  he  is  noble 
and  worthy  his  tremendous  name — Sal¬ 
ve  lin  us  Fontinalis. 

Let  others  cling  to  the  soft-eyed  beauty 
of  the  bosky  glens,  and  dark  streams;  we 
turn  to  our  first  love.  Hence  give  me  the 
liberty-loving  trout,  nurtured  in  the  cold, 
clear  Lake  Superior  waters. 
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A  SPORTSMAN’S  GREETING. 

BY  ISAAC  M’LELLAN. 

COME,  brother  sportsmen,  loving  well  the  joys  of  rod  and  gun, 

Come,  for  the  field-sport  season  its  glorious  term  hath  run; 

Hang  up  the  fav’rite  fowling-piece  and  cartridge  belt  on  wall, 

And  by  the  social  fireside  past  ecstacies  recall, 

And  in  these  thrilling  pages  review  each  joyous  scene 
Recorded  for  your  pleasure  in  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 

Come,  brethren  of  the  rod,  dear  anglers  who  have  pass’d 
Each  season  by  the  waters,  with  many  a  skilful  cast, 

Have  followed  thro’  o’erhanging  woods,  the  trout-stream  on  its  way, 

And  by  the  surging  ocean  have  gathered  finny  prey; 

Now  lay  aside  the  pliant  rod,  forsake  the  lake  serene. 

And  here  renew  the  joys  of  yore  in  Wildwood’s  Magazine, 

Come,  tourists  who  have  wandered  o’er  hills  and  prairies  wide, 

Enjoying  nature’s  wonders  by  woods  and  ocean  tide, 

Have  climbed  the  soaring  cliffs  and  scal’d  the  dizzy  mount, 

Have  trod  the  flowery  vales  and  bath’d  in  crystal  fount. 

Now  put  aside  the  tourist’s  staff,  again  enjoy  each  scene 
Depicted  in  the  pages  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 

Come,  winsome  maid  and  matron,  who  oft  explor’d  the  woods, 

And  visited  in  hunter’s  camp,  by  forest  and  by  floods, 

Have  gathered  blooms,  have  grac’d  the  board,  and  cast  the  silken  line, 
Have  dreamed  beneath  the  branches  of  hemlock  and  of  pine, 

Re-visit  in  soft  fancies  the  wilds  where  you  have  been, 

Pen-pictured  in  the  columns  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 

When  spring-time  spreads  its  em’rald  green,  boon  Nature’s  forest  bloom, 
The  spicy  breath  of  woodlands,  the  verdure,  the  perfume; 

Dear  sportsman,  think  of  pastimes  by  forest  and  by  plain, 

The  glorious  sport  o’er  prairies,  and  by -the  sounding  main; 

Good  angler,  cast  in  fancy’s  spell  the  humming  line  once  more, 

Brave  tourist,  yet  again  the  secret  wilds  explore; 

Fair  maiden,  as  you  muse  within  the  lighted  hall. 

Those  transports  of  the  wilderness  in  memory  recall, — 

Those  happy  days,  and  blissful  joys  in  each  enchanting  scene, 

Again  revealed  in  glowing  lines  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 
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IN  a  picturesque  vale  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Catskill  range,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Delaware  river,  lies 
the  quiet  village  of  Stamford  noted  for  its 
healthful  location,  and  the  lovely  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  more 
widely  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and 
home  of  “Ned  Buntline.” 

Mr.  L.  Carroll  Judson,  a  sturdy,  intel¬ 
lectual  representative  of  an  old  and  hon¬ 
ored  family— tracing  descent  from  “the 
Puritan  fore-fathers” — came  to  Stamford 
in  an  early  day  and  made  his  home  in  the 
highlands.  Like  the  rigid  stock  of  old 
Plymouth  he  was  a  stern  and  unyielding 
man,  cold  and  methodical,  with  intense 
energy  a  will  of  iron.  His  household  was 
regulated  by  rules  which  were  deemed 
as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  this  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  was  held  to  be  highly  commend¬ 
able  by  the  ultra  moralists  of  that  day. 
At  times  he  would  exhibit  the  warmer 
impulses  of  his  nature  by  generous  deeds 
and  kind  words,  genial  as  the  glimpses 
of  sunshine  that  break  through  threaten¬ 
ing  clouds.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  and  gave 
evidence  of  considerable  talent  in  this 
direction  by  the  publication  of  several 
books  —  chiefly  historical  and  practical 
works.  One  of  these,  entitled  “  The  Sages 
and  Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution,” 
has  been  widely  read  and  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  quoted.  The  taste  for  literature 
and  scholarship  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
family  characteristic,  reaching  in  indivi¬ 
dual  instances  a  high  degree  of  merit — 
as  evinced  in  the  career  of  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  famous  missionary.  Mr.  L. 
Carroll  Judson’s  work  in  the  line  of  au¬ 
thorship  was  undertaken  as  a  diversion 
or  relaxation  from  his  legal  pursuits — in 
which  he  attained  a  high  reputation. 

Amid  such  surroundings  and  influences 
Edward  Zane  Carroll  Judson — the  “  Ned 
Buntline”  of  later  years — was  born  March 
20,  1823.  A  terrible  storm  prevailed  on 
the  night  of  his  birth.  Dr.  Howard,  who 


was  present  on  the  occasion,  relates  that 
it  was  a  wild, -dark  and  fearful  night,  the 
flood-gates  of  -Heaven  appeared  wide 
open,  the  wind  swept  over  the  mountains 
and  along  the  valley  with  the  fury  of  a 
tempest,  while  the  vivid  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  and  reverberations  of  thunder  made 
the  spectators  tremble.  This  circum¬ 
stance  was  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
•young  Judson,  who  often  heard  the  in¬ 
cident  mentioned,  and  it  caused  a  fore¬ 
boding  that  his  journey  of  life  would  be 
equally  turbulent  and  tempestuous;  a 
prediction  that  was  fully  verified.  At  a 
later  period  he  gave  a  vivid  description, 
in  verse,  of  the  memorable  night  and  his 
stormy  career.  The  little  poem  is  en¬ 
titled  “March-Born,”  and  the  first  stanza 
runs  as  follows: 

“  Born  when  tempests  wild  were  raging 
O’er  the  earth,  athwart  the  sky, 

When  mad  spirits  seemed  as  waging 
Battle  fierce  for  mast’ry; 

Born  when  thunder  loudly  booming 
Shook  the  roof  above  my  head — 

When  red  lightning  lit  the  gloaming 
Which  o’er  land  and  sea  was  spread.” 

In  1826  his  father  removed  to  Wayne 
county,  Pa.,  then  almost  a  wilderness, 
and  young  Judson  learned  his  first  lessons 
from  the  glowing  leaves  of  the  rare  old  book 
of  Nature.  He  wras  a  born  hunter  and 
angler.  The  trout  streams  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  wrere  abundant,  and  Ned  loved  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  drop  an  occasional  line 
to  his  finny  friends  in  the  depths,  and 
the  fish  responded  to  his  kind  attentions 
by  coming  out  of  the  wet.  Ned’s  pro¬ 
pensity  for  playing  truant  sometimes  led 
to  a  rather  severe  chastisement,  as  his 
father  believed  firmly  in  the  old  creed: 
“  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  The 
son  was  a  convert  to  the  same  belief,  but 
preferred  to  use  the  rod  himself  in  whip¬ 
ping  the  streams  for  trout. 

The  lad  inherited  the  same  spirit  of 
determination  that  was  displayed  by  his 
sire,  and  to  this  was  added  Spartan  courage 
and  endurance.  He  did  not  rebel  against 
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paternal  authority,  but  continued  by  hook 
or  crook  to  go  a-fishing.  His  skill  with 
the  rod  and  gun  finally  won  his  father’s 
admiration.  Before  he  was  six  years  of 
age  he  learned  to  shoot  well  with  a  heavy 
rifle  which  he  could  not  hold  at  arm’s 
length,  and  therefore  fired  it  at  rest  over  a 
log  or  fence  rail.  When  eight  years  of 
age  his  display  of  marksmanship  so 
pleased  the  elder  Judson  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  seven-pound  rifle  for  Ned,  who 
went  out  at  dawn  the  next  morning  and 
killed  a  fine  doe  in  a  field  near  the  house. 
*•  From  that  time  to  the  present  day,”  said 
Ned  Buntline  in  writing  to  a  friend,  in 
1878,  “I  have  been  a  hunter.”  These 
hunting  exploits  and  fishing  jaunts  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  lad  all  the  latent  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  that  was  to  form  the  more  thrill¬ 
ing  and  romantic  portion  of  his  life’s  rec¬ 
ord. 

The  wild,  roving  life  of  a  young  woods¬ 
man  had  become  so  thoroughly  congenial 
to  young  Judson  that  he  had  mentally  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of 
Daniel  Boone,  when  all  his  anticipations 
were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  removal  of 
the  family  to  Philadelphia.  Here  his 
father  found  a  wider  field  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law,  and  as  Ned  progressed  rap¬ 
idly  in  his  studies  the  proud  sire  resolved 
that  the  boy  should  be  put  through  a 
course  to  prepare  him  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  The  dry  tomes  of  Blackstone 
and  Coke  proved  utterly  distasteful 
to  Ned,  and  he  finally  refused  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  obnoxious  studies.  His 
father,  indignant  at  this  defiance  of 
paternal  authority,  gave  the  lad  a  severe 
flogging,  and  told  him  the  studies  must 
be  at  once  resumed.  Ned  had  firmly  re¬ 
solved  never  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the 
severe  punishment  caused  him  to  run 
away  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
“  a  sailor  on  the  high  seas.”  He  had  for 
some  time  secretly  cherished  an  ambition 
to  visit  distant  lands,  and  he  now  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  to  ship  as  cabin 
boy  on  a  vessel  about  to  sail  around  Cape 
Horn.  At  this  time  he  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  though  remarkably  strong, 
active  and  self-reliant.  The  voyage  was 
rough  and  much  of  the  romance  of  sea- 
life  was  found  to  be  “  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  dream;  ”  yet  the  scenes  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave  proved 
irresistible  to  one  of  his  stirring  temper¬ 
ament.  Upon  returning  to  Philadelphia 
he  was  met  by  his  father,  who  coldly  said: 


*  “  So,  sir  !  you  have  returned  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  sick  of  the  sea,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  ask  my  forgiveness;  and  if  I  per¬ 
mit  you  to  come  home,  to  do  as  /  wish, 
not  as  you  70  ill, — eh  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Ned,  calmly  but 
proudly;  “  no,  sir;  I  ask  no  home  from 
you.  I  have  found  a  dearer  home  on  the 
breast  of  the  glorious  ocean;  cordial 
friends  and  honest  men  share  with  me 
my  oaken  dwelling;  and,  sir,  here  none 
dare  strike  me;  no  one  would  strike  me; 
they  all  love  me  too  dearly.” 

“  Is  this  your  choice,  degenerate  boy  ! 
A  life  of  hardship  and  peril,  shared  with 
such  associates;  is  this  the  life  which  you 
choose  in  preference  to  one  of  luxury  and 
ease;  where  you  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  study  ?  ” 

“  Father,  a  life  of  honor  with  these 
rough  men,  a  life  of  peril  and  hardship, 
in  preference  to  a  life  of  luxury,  where 
in  a  fit  of  hasty  anger  I  may  be  struck  to 
the  earth  like  a  refractory  slave;  any  life, 
sir,  but  that !  ” 

“  Boy,  do  you  know  my  power  and  my 
rightful  authority?  Do  you  know  that  I 
could  drag  you  home  tied  like  a  felon  and 
lock  you  there  ?  ” 

“  Sir,  do  so  !  bind  and  bar  me;  but  re¬ 
member,  no  locks,  bonds  or  bars  can  bind 
my  spirit.  It  is  free;  free  as  the  glad  alba¬ 
tross  that  shines  far  and  wide  over  the 
ocean,  and  sleeps  when  it  will  on  the  bos¬ 
om  of  the  wave  that  feeds  it.  Exercise 
your  ‘rightful  authority,’  sir,  if  you  choose; 
but  bind  me  strong  and  bar  me  well.  I 
love  the  ocean  !  The  sea  is  my  home; 
and  beware,  sir,  lest  I  seek  it  again,  in 
spite  of  bolts  and  bars.  Love  like  mine 
defies  both.” 

“  Boy,  it  is  well  !  You  have  chosen  ! 
Never  enter  my  house  again.  From  this 
moment  I  disinherit  you  forever  !  Not 
one  farthing  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  your 
palm  !  Now,  sir,  enjoy  your  ‘  prospects;  * 
enjoy  your  ‘  associations  !  ’  ” 

“  It  is  well,  my  father, — father  no  long¬ 
er.  I  have  anticipated  your  kind  disin¬ 
heritance.  Since  you  disgraced  me  with 
a  blow,  I  have  not  borne  your  name.  My 
energies,  my  hopes,  my  ambition,  and  all 
of  the  man  which  God  has  given  me,  will 
carry  me  alone  through  the  world.  ‘Re¬ 
sit  rgam  ’  is  my  motto  —  independence  my 
character!  Farewell,  sir;  you  might  have 
made  me  all  you  could  have  wished — : 
now  I  will  make  my  Self /” 

The  father  turned  sternly  away  and 


*  The  incident,  us  here  given,  appears  in  “  Nod  Buntline’s  Life  Yarn. 
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strode  up  the  wharf.  The  son  turned 
tearfully  around  toward  the  captain,  who 
met  him  with  open  arms. 

“Ned,  cheer  up,  my  boy!”  said  he; 
“77/  be  your  father  now.  Cheer  up!  We 
sail  to-morrow,  with  a  load  of  flour  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  If  you  want  anything, 
run  down  to  my  locker  and  get  some 
money,  and  go  ashore  and  buy  it;  there’s 
the  key.  Come,  boy,  don’t  be  down¬ 
hearted.  Grief  is  like  an  anchor  in  the 
hold,  where  it  can’t  be  got  at;  it  only 
weighs  down  the  ship,  without  being  of 
any  use!  ” 

Ned  brightened  up:  he  felt  that  he  was 
friendless,  but  he  did  so  long  to  see  his 
sister  and  mother.  *  *  *  But  a 

truce  to  sadness,  and  ho!  for  the  merry 
sea. 

The  next  year  he  enlisted  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  on  board  a  man-of-war,  says  an 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-midshipman, 
who  thus  describes  young  Judson’s  cour¬ 
age  and  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger: 
He  was  large  of  his  age,  strong  as  a  horse, 
and  precocious.  One  day  a  boat  of  which 
he  was  coxswain  was  run  over  by  a  Fulton 
ferry-boat  on  the  East  river,  and  upset  in 
floating  ice.  She  drifted  down  toward 
Governor’s  Island,  in  New  York  bay,  and 
Judson  managed  to  get  ashore  with  the 
whole  crew.  Then  he  fainted  under  his 
injuries  and  was  taken  back  to  the 
Macedonian  unconscious.  The  crew  were 
so  loud  in  their  praises  for  rescuing  a 
couple  of  them,  that  the  officers  united 
in  a  request  to  have  him  made  a  midship¬ 
man,  and  President  Van  Buren  sent  on 
the  commission  within  a  fortnight. 

Then  we  young  middies  whose  appoint¬ 
ments  was  due  to  ‘influence’  refused  to 
mess  with  him,  because  he  had  been  a 
common  sailor  before  the  mast.  On  the 
wajr  to  the  Gulf  squadron,  on  the  ship  of 
war  Levant,  where  our  refusal  was  made 
known  to  him,  young  Judson  challenged 
thirteen  of  us  in  a  day.  Some  withdrew 
their  refusals  and  associated  with  him, 
but  seven  of  the  midshipmen  fought  him, 
one  after  the  other,  in  Florida,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Havana.  He  didn’t  get 
a  scratch,  1  believe,  but  four  of  his  adver¬ 
saries  were  marked  for  life.  To  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  everybody  in  the  navy  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  presumption  that  he  was  as 
good  as  anybody.  Perhaps  one  circum¬ 
stance  that  reduced  the  number  of  mid¬ 
shipmen  that  he  had  to  fight  was  a  little 
exhibition  on  the  way  down.  The  cap¬ 


tain,  who  made  a  kind  of  pet  of  the  boy, 
hung  a  bottle  out  on  the  yard  arm.  and 
Judson,  at  the  word  of  command,  broke 
the  bottle  with  one  bullet  and  cut  the 
string  above  it  with  another.  That  was 
the  first  intimation  we  had  that  he  was 
even  at  that  age,  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  at  this  time 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  fact  that  I 
can  vouch  for,  being  one  of  the  seven  who 
fought  him  on  the  way  down  to  the  gulf. 

Two  years  later  an  incident  occurred 
which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  changed 
the  whole  of  Edward  Judson’s  after  life — 
transforming  him  from  a  seaman  to  a 
novelist.  A  change  had  been  made  in 
the  command  of  the  ship,  and  the  new 
captain,  unlike  his  predecessor,  was  a 
severe  disciplinarian,  and  disliked  young 
judson  for  his  independent  manner  and 
the  influence  he  had  gained  among  his 
fellow  midshipmen.  The  serio-comic 
incident  referred  to  may  be  best  told  in 
Ned  Buntline’s  own  graphic  words,  as 
related  to  a  friend  who  asked  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  his  literary  career. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows: 

“  THE  captain’s  PIG.” 

•  /  * 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  first  letter  or 
word  for  the  press  I  was  a  midshipman  in 
our  navy.  I  entered  the  navy  when  I  was 
little  more  than  a  child.  I  had  sailed 
round  the  world  when  I  was  eleven  years 
old,  was  promoted  to  midshipman  when 
I  was  thirteen.  I  never  got  promoted  by 
act  of  Congress  or  Congressmen.  My 
naval  academy  was  hard  experience  in 
storms  on  deck  and  aloft,  or  as  they  call 
it,  “before  the  mast.”  I  was  thrown  in 
the  company  of  a  sort  of  naval  aristocracy 
— sons  of  rich  men  who  had  won  their 
shoulder-straps  by  paper  certificates. 
They  oftentimes  insulted  me  and  refused 
to  mess  with  me  because  I  had  worked  my 
way  up.  I  never  was  a  man  disposed  to 
command  respect  through  love  and  fawn¬ 
ing.  If  one,  two  or  three  insulted  me,  I 
would  knock  them  down.  If  they  kept 
out  of  my  way  I  would  challenge  them  to 
fight  in  the  first  harbor  we  landed.  Often 
the  very  fact  of  the  challenge  commanded 
their  respect  and  they  would  take  measures 
to  apologize  before  we  reached  a  port.  I 
have,  however,  been  forced  to  command 
the  respect  of  seven  of  my  equals  by  meet¬ 
ing  them  in  mortal  combat — four  of  whom 
I  wounded;  with  the  three  others  I  ex¬ 
changed  shots,  unharming  or  unharmed, 
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but  in  every  case  receiving  their  apology. 

I  have  thus  been  particular  in  stating 
the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  the  re¬ 
spect  of  my  associates,  because  it  was  on 
their  account  that  my  future  trouble  arose 
which  resulted  in  exchanging  the  pistol 
for  the  pen.  While  these  officers  became 
my  warmest  friends  an  event  took  place 
which  proved  that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the 
after  part  of  ship  in  the  person  of  the  cap¬ 
tain.  We  were  at  the  time  cruising  in  the 
Gulf,  and  although  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  I  was  commissary  of  that  department 
of  the  man-of-war  that  included  all  the 
midshipmen.  Our  ship  entered  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  and  while  there 
the  chief  commissary,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  officers  of  the  ship  above 
the  rank  of  midshipmen,  and  myself  went 
ashore  to  purchase  supplies.  Among 
other  necessaries  that  we  purchased  were 
six  pigs  of  the  same  age,  the  offspring  of 
the  same  mother.  They  were  of  the  same 
size  and  as  white  as  snow,  except  that  one 
had  a  small  black  spot  on  one  leg.  We 
divided  them,  then  and  there,  each  tak¬ 
ing  three  and  each  paying  a  half  of  the 
purchase  price.  They  were  put  into  sep¬ 
arate  boxes  and  put  with  our  other  pur¬ 
chases  on  board  of  the  ship.  I  noticed 
in  the  division  that  the  one  with  the  small 
black  spot  came  to  my  share.  I  was  very 
proud  of  them,  and  gave  charge  that  they 
be  well  taken  care  of.  1  often  visited 
them  and  took  satisfaction  in  pointing 
them  out  as  beauties  to  some  of  my  as¬ 
sociate  middies.  On  our  return  to  Havana 
a  terrible  squall  sprang  on  us  in  the  night 
time.  The  deck  was  swept.  When  morn¬ 
ing  came  it  was  discovered  that  one  box 
with  its  three  pigs  had  been  swept  over¬ 
board,  that  a  slat  of  the  other  box  had 
been  broken  off  and  two  of  the  pigs  had 
got  out  and  had  followed  the  other  three. 
The  only  pig  left  from  the  deck  wreck 
was  the  one  with  the  black  spot  on  the 
leg.  I  ordered  the  box  to  be  repaired  and 
the  pig  to  be  taken  care  of  as  before.  To 
my  surprise  the  chief  commissary  claimed 
the  pig.  I  pointed  out  the  black  spot  on 
the  leg.  He  claimed  never  to  have  no¬ 
ticed  it  before.  I  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  boxes,  and  that  mine 
was  on  deck  and  his  was  not.  He  was 
as  obstinate  as  he  was  dishonest,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  pig  would  satisfy  him.  I  was 
just  as  determined  that  he  should  not 
have  it.  Another  squall  seemed  inevit¬ 
able,  for  I  would  have  fought  for  that  pig, 


and  was  getting  ready  for  the  fray,  when 
a  proposition  was  made  to  leave  our  dis¬ 
pute  to  the  captain,  who  was  approach¬ 
ing,  having  heard  something  of  our  alter¬ 
cation.  I  acquiesced.  With  pretended 
sincerity  he  wished  to  hear  the  evidence. 

On  my  part  it  was  overwhelming.  I 
proved  by  a  number  of  middies  that  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  I  was  in  possession  of  the 
pig  with  the  black  spot  on  the  leg.  That 
the  box  was  the  same  in  which  my  three 
had  been  kept.  I  also  proved  the  same 
by  the  scullion  who  fed  them.  Against  all 
this  positive  evidence  the  chief  commissa¬ 
ry  could  only  interpose  a  claim  that  the  pig 
was  his,  without  the  least  proof  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  it.  Nevertheless,  the  captain 
decided  against  me.  If  hedecidedin  my 
favor,  no  part  of  that  pig  would  go  to  the 
saloon  tables,  and  he  would  get  none  of 
it.  I  claimed  that  the  decision  proceeded 
from  his  bellv,  not  from  his  head  or  heart. 
I  made  a  show  of  full  surrender;  still  I 
determined  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  pig 
with  the  design  of  ultimately  getting  my 
hand  upon  it.  Fearing  another  storm,  or 
some  surreptitious  act  on  my  part,  or  at 
least  on  my  part  of  the  ship,  it  was  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  at  a  conspiracy  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  among  the  chief  officers,  including 
the  captain,  that  the  pig  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  that  day.  Accordingly  the 
butcher  was  ordered  to  kill  and  dress  it. 
A  banquet  was  to  be  held  in  the  saloon 
that  night.  I  also  determined  that  a  ban¬ 
quet  should  be  held  in  the  forward  cabin, 
and  that  if  roast  pig  did  not  form  the 
principal  viand  I  should  be  the  person  to 
be  held  accountable.  I  made  every  pre¬ 
paration  that  the  occasion  should  be  a 
success.  I  had  all  necessary  luxuries  ex¬ 
cept  wine,  and  this  I  begged,  borrowed 
or  bought  from  the  chief  steward,  with 
the  full  intention  of  never  paying  for  it, 
for  I  was  determined  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  banquet  should  be  drawn  from  the 
captain’s  and  chief  commissary’s  larder 
and  wine-room.  I  purposely  passed  and 
re-passed  that  galley  while  that  pig  was 
roasting.  I  knew  the  progress  that  it  was 
making  as  well  as  the  cook  did.  I  had 
my  guests  at  the  table  in  good  season, 
several  of  whom  I  had  fought  against,  all 
of  whom  I  was  now  fighting  for.  I  had 
a  number  of  the  most  expert  middies  to 
act  as  carvers.  The  time  of  our  banquet 
was  a  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  one  in 
the  saloon.  1  again  patrolled  the  deck. 
Passing  the  galley,  1  saw  the  cook  try  the 
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pig  and  leave  the  oven  door  open,  with  a 
half-suppressed  expression  of  satisfaction 
that  the  roasting  was  ended.  I  had  only 
to  watch  my  opportunity  for  the  cook  to 
absent  himself  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  saloon  table.  I  had  not  long  to 
wait:  —  then  with  a  large  fork  I  whipped 
the  pig  from  the  hot  pan  into  a  cold  one 
and  instantly  placed  it  on  a  side  table  in 
the  cabin.  \  gave  the  watchword,  “  Root, 
hog,  or  die.”  A  neater  or  cleaner,  and  to 
me  a  more  satisfactory  job  never  was  ac¬ 
complished.  Half  an  hour  was  passed 
before  the  pig  was  missed,  another  half 
in  search  for  it  in  every  place  but  the 
right  one.  A  report  was  then  made  to 
the  chief  commissary  and  to  the  captain. 
To  say  that  they  were  exasperated  is  put¬ 
ting  it  light.  A  search  was  made  for 
bones,  but  they  had  joined  their  kindred 
in  the  gulf.  The  captain  offered  $100  for 
evidence  that  would  convict  the  person 
that  took  the  pig.  In  due  time  we  reached 
Havana.  The  captain  had  kept  up  a 
good  deal  of  growling,  and  was  especially 
surly  when  I  was  near  him.  It  was  my 
duty  here  also  to  go  on  shore  and  provide 
for  my  department.  When  I  approached 
the  gangway  I  was  stopped  by  the  guard. 
I  demanded  by  whose  authority  I  was 
stopped;  he  said  by  the  captain’s.  I  re¬ 
plied:  “  I  get  my  authority  from  the  com¬ 
mander,  not  the  captain,”  and  drawing 
my  sword,  I  said:  “  If  you  raise  your  mus¬ 
ket  to  my  breast  again  I’ll  cut  you  down 
as  I  would  a  piece  of  old  junk.”  I  passed  on, 
went  on  shore,  did  my  marketing,  and  re¬ 
turned.  In  due  time  we  reached  Savannah. 
I  had,  during  shore  hours,  written  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adventure  with  the  pig.  I  enti¬ 
tled  it  the  “  Captain’s  Pig,”  by  “Ned  Bunt¬ 
line.”  The  story  made  a  pretty  good- 
sized  pamphlet.  It  was  printed  privately, 


as  publishers  were  afraid  of  libel  suits. 
Neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher  was 
known.  When  the  captain  saw  the 
pamphlet  he  was  madder  than  when  he 
didn’t  see  the  pig  on  his  table.  He  again 
offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  the  name  of 
either  the  author  or  publisher.  He  found 
neither.  The  book  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
I  would  myself  give  $100  fora  copy  of  it. 
This  is  the  story  of  my  first  venture  in 
writing,  and  this  is  why  I  am  called  “  Ned 
Buntline.” 

The  first'  literary  production  of  young 
Judson  brought  him  at  once  into  popu¬ 
larity,  as  it  was  republished  in  man}' peri¬ 
odicals,  and  finally  appeared  in  the  old 
A' nicker  hoc  ke.r  Magazine ,  then  conducted 
by  Louis  Gaylord  Clarke,  who  at  the  first 
opportunity  engaged  “Ned  Buntline”  as 
a  regular  contributor.  Whether  ashore 
or  afloat,  he  thenceforth  found  time  to 
prepare  thrilling  romances  —  principally 
tales  of  the  sea,  during  the  early  portion 
of  his  literary  career  —  and  these  novels 
were  read  by  a  host  of  warm  admirers, 
who  found  the  scenes  as  realistic  as  any 
ever  portrayed  by  Captain  Marryatt  or 
Fenimore  Cooper. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  War, 
in  Florida,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  young 
Judson  carried  him  enthusiastically  into 
the  strife.  Although  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  served  with  valor  and  distinction 
under  Jessup,  Gaines,  Armistead  and 
Worth.  He  recorded,  subsequently,  the 
delight  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  field 
sports  of  that  section,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  mentioned  particularly  the 
killing  of  a  very  large  jaguar,  or  Southern 
panther,  on  Key  Sargo — an  achievement 
that  was  alike  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  his  associates. 
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I.  THE  AMERICAN  DEER. 


BY  PAUL  PASTNOR, 

Author  of  “The  White  Deer:  A  Christmas  Story.” 


EAUTIFUL  of  form,  graceful  in 
movement,  shy  and  retiring  in  habit, 
swift  of  foot,  difficult  of  approach,  its 
flesh  delicious,  its  pursuit  taxing  the  skill 
and  manly  powers  of  the  sportsman  to 
the  utmost,  the  American  deer  ( Cervus 
Virginian  us)  naturally  takes  its  place  at 
the  head  of  our  American  four-footed 
small  game.  The  habitat  and  range  of 
the  American  deer  are  very  extensive. 
Until  driven  out  by  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  their  slopes 
from  Northern  New  York  to  Georgia,  in 
all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
more  rarely  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  strip¬ 
ping  of  the  forest  and  the  growth  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  industries  have  caused  the 
extermination  of  the  American  deer  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  favored  localities,  where 
its  haunts  have  been  least  disturbed,  and 
its  life  protected,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
laws.  It  is,  probably,  not  generally  real¬ 
ized,  how  nearly  extinct  this  species  of 
game  is  in  America.  The  localities  where 
it  can  be  still  found  are  limited  in  extent, 
and  may  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  With  the  exception  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  deer  have  been  almost 
totally  exterminated  in  New  England; 
they  are  found  nowhere  in  abundance  in 
the  Eastern  States,  save  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  region,  and  here  in  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  numbers;  while  in  the  interior,  the 
South  and  the  West,  the  species  is  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing,  owing  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  the  persistent  pursuit  of 
the  sportsman,  and  inadequate  protection 
by  law.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  American  deer  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  extinct  as  a  species  of  game  within 
the  next  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  un¬ 
less  it  is  rigidly  protected  by  some  such 
system  as  that  which  has  preserved  the 
English  deer. 

The  Cervus  Virgin/anus,  sometimes 
called  “  red  ”  or  “  common  deer,”  is  a 
Vol.  I.— No.  1-3 


strongly  marked  species,  with  many  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  found  in  allied  species. 
In  form  it  is  light  and  slender,  though 
powerful  in  its  muscular  development; 
color,  reddish  fawn  in  summer  and  gray¬ 
ish  in  winter;  horns  of  moderate  length 
and  size  in  the  male,  having  an  antler 
placed  high  on  the  inside  of  each  shaft, 
and  two  or  three  others  on  the  posterior 
side,  turned  backwards,  but  varying  with 
the  age  of  the  animal.  A  very  peculiar 
feature  of  the  American  deer  are  the  lach¬ 
rymal  pits  in  the  eyelids,  formed  by  a  fold 
in  the  skin,  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
which  gave  rise,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar  line  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  great  tears  falling  from  the 
eyes  of  the  hotly-driven  stag.  The  tail 
of  the  common  deer  is  longer  and  thinner 
than  in  most  of  the  allied  species,  and  is 
carried  erect  when  the  animal  is  running. 
These  animals  vary  considerably  in  size, 
the  bucks  being,  of  course,  much  larger 
than  the  does.  The  average  size  of  the 
American  deer,  however,  is  five  feet  in 
length  anti  three  feet  in  hight,  with  a 
weight  varying  from  ninety  to  one  hund¬ 
red  and  thirty  pounds.  The  length  of 
the  head  of  a  buck  is  about  twelve  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  antlers,  following 
curvature,  twenty-two  inches.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact  that  the  antlers  of  the  male  deer 
are  shed  every  year,  and  a  new  pair  pro¬ 
duced  in  season  for  the  terrible  encoun¬ 
ters  of  the  males  for  the  possession  of  the 
females,  in  rutting  time,  which  occurs 
early  in  the  spring.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  male  sheds  his  horns 
complete  once  every  year,  it  is  said  that 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  these  discarded 
antlers  found  in  places  most  frequented  by 
deer.  What  becomes  of  them  is  as  much 
of  a  mystery  as  the  purpose  and  use  of 
the  lachrymal  pits.  The  new  sets  of  ant¬ 
lers  of  the  males  always  grow  very  rap¬ 
idly,  and  are  covered,  until  they  reach 
maturity,  by  a  velvety  skin.  When  the 
antlers  are  fully  developed,  the  buck  rubs 
off  this  velvety  covering  against  trees  and 
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rocks,  and  is  ready  for  the  contest  with 
his  rivals.  After  the  skin  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  traces  of  the  delicate  blood  ves¬ 
sels  which  conveyed  nourishment  and 
building  material  to  the  bone  may  still  be 
seen. 

The  young  of  the  deer  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  in  May,  so  that  does  which  are 
shot  in  summer  are  frequently  with  fawn 
too  young  to  care  for  themselves,  and, 
unless  the  hunter  slaughters  these  inno¬ 
cents  at  the  same  time,  they  generally 
linger  about  the  spot  where  the  parent 
was  slain  until  they  starve  to  death.  The 
piteous  bleat  of  the  motherless  fawn  is  a 
sound  often  heard  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Maine  woods,  after  some  law-defying 
party  of  city  sportsmen  have  passed 
through  the  section,  ostensibly  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip. 

A  study  of  the  organism,  habits  and 
propensities  of  the  American  deer  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  sportsman.  So  beautiful  and 
highly  organized  a  creature  naturally  pos¬ 
sesses  distinguishing  traits  and  habits 
which  invite  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
natural  history  and  of  field  sports.  There 
is,  probably,  no  animal  more  constitution¬ 
ally  shy,  timid  and  apprehensive  than  the 
American  deer.  Every  part  of  its  organ¬ 
ism  bespeaks  these  characterizations  — 
the  slender,  delicate,  nervous  and  yet 
wonderfully  muscular  form,  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  flight;  the  large  and  “  frightened  ” 
eye;  the  quivering,  delicate  nostril  and  the 
large,  sensitive  ear,  with  their  marvellous 
powers  of  smelling  and  hearing;  in  fact, 
the  entire  physical  structure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  shows  the  method  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  which  nature  has  intended  it  should 
employ.  Every  sportsman  knows  how 
difficult  of  approach  is  the  deer  in  its  na¬ 
tive  haunts.  Comparatively  few  of  these 
beautiful  and  highly  prized  animals  are 
taken  by  the  still-hunter.  The  snap  of  a 
twig,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  a 
breath  of  air  from  the  hunter  toward  the 
quarry  —  any  of  these  little  things  will 
start  the  hiding  deer  from  its  retreat  or 
feeding  ground,  leaving  the  incautious 
sportsman  to  follow  as  best  he  may  the 
gray  glimpse  of  flying  game,  or  the  rap¬ 
idly  dying  sound  of  the  deer’s  hoofs  as  it 
bounds  away  through  the  forest. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  murderous  prac¬ 
tice  of  hounding,  this  choice  species  of 
game  would  survive  for  many  generations 
yet,  in  the  great  natural  preserves  of  the 


Eastern  and  Southern  States;  but  if  the 
present  method  of  extermination  by- 
hounding  and  driving  to  water  be  per¬ 
mitted  much  longer,  in  a  generation  or 
two  the  American  deer  will  be  a  sports¬ 
man’s  myth,  a  “tradition  of  the  tribes,” 
like  the  bison  of  the  Western  plains. 

Before  its  numbers  were  so  much  di¬ 
minished,  the  American  deer  was  proba¬ 
bly  gregarious  in  its  habits;  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  it  is  so  now,  particularlv  in 
those  sections  of  the  West  where  it  is  still 
to  be  found.  In  the  winter,  however,  the 
gregarious  habit  always  asserts  itself,  and 
even  in  portions  of  the  East  where  deer 
are  scarce  they  will  be  found  herded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  woods,  while  the  snow  cov¬ 
ers  thus  ground,  with  a  sort  of  dumb  sym¬ 
pathy  or  the  instinct  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  When  the  snow  is  deep,  they7  tread 
down  what  is  known  as  “yards,”  in  some 
sheltered  part  of  the  woods,  and  here 
they-  stay  until  they  have  browsed  all  the 
succulent  twigs,  mosses,  etc.,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  when  they7  move  on  to  other  feeding 
grounds.  During  the  winter  time  they 
always  suffer  severely  from  the  cold  and 
lack  of  sufficient  nourishment, and  become 
very  lean  and  ill-conditioned,  so  that 
neither  their  flesh  nor  their  skins  are  of 
much  value.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  frequently  pursued  by  con¬ 
scienceless  hunters,  who  slaughter  them  in 
theiryards,  or  “crust-hunt,”  them  on  snow- 
shoes  when  the  poor  creatures  are  unable 
to  escape,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
sharp  hoofs  break  through  the  crust,  while 
the  hunters  and  their  dogs  can  travel  over 
the  surface  of  the  snow  with  perfect  ease. 

The  young  of  the  American  deer,  as  has 
been  stated,  are  produced  in  May,  or 
sometimes  early  in  June.  There  are  com¬ 
monly7  two  and  even  three,  fawns  at  a 
birth.  There  are  some  curious  facts  with 
respect  to  the  varying  colors  of  the  fawns. 
At  first  they  are  of  a  reddish  color,  spot¬ 
ted  with  white,  which  gives  them  a  very7 
odd  appearance;  but  in  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  they  lose  their  spots  and  become  of  a 
uniform  gray  color.  This  coat  is  again 
shed  about  the  first  of  June,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  they  are  nearly  red,  which  color  con¬ 
tinues  until  August  and  then  changes  to 
a  peculiar  shade  of  blue.  The  skin  is 
said  to  be  thinnest  in  the  gray,  toughest 
in  the  red,  and  thickest  in  the  blue;  the 
skin  and  flesh  being  most  valuable  in  the 
blue.  Nature  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  proper  time  for  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  season  on  deer  is  the  first  of 
August. 

One  of  the  most  curious  traits  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  American  deer  is  its  extreme 
antipathy  to  the  rattlesnake.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  deer  fairly  divides  the  honors 
with  the  common  domestic  hog,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  these  animals  is  the 
more  destructive  to  the  venomous  rattler. 
When  a  deer  discovers  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  reptiles,  it  approaches  it 
with  the  greatest  caution,  circling  about 
the  snake,  and  snorting,  half  in  fear  and 
half  in  rage.  Suddenly  the  deer  leaps 
high  into  the  air  above  the  snake,  and 
bringing  all  four  of  his  feet  together  in 
the  form  of  a  square  alights  upon  the 
astonished  reptile,  and  then,  quick  as 
thought,  bounds  off  again.  This  process 
is  repeated  until  the  sharp  cutting  edges 
of  the  deer’s  hoofs  have  destroyed  the 
hated  rattler.  In  sections  where  deer 
abound  rattlers  are  soon  exterminated. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of 
pursuing  the  American  deer  employed  by 
the  sportsman.  The  first,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  honorable  method,  is 
still  -  hunting;  the  second,  jack  -  hunting; 
the  third,  hounding, —  the  latter  being  the 
method  most  commonly  followed. 

The  still-hunter  goes  into  the  woods 
equipped  only  with  his  rifle,  and  with  a 
pair  of  soft  moccasins  upon  his  feet.  His 
object  is  to  approach  near  enough  to  the 
feeding  or  hiding  deer  to  obtain  a  shot 
before  the  animal  escapes.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  highest  qualities  of  sports¬ 
manship  are  required.  Every  sense  must 
be  most  keenly  and  constantly  alert.  The 
eye  must  be  trained  to  follow  the  alyiost  im¬ 
perceptible  trail  of  the  game  through  the 
thick  woods;  the  ear  must  be  able  to  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  stirring  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  covert;  the  nerves  ready  to  yield  in¬ 
stant  obedience  to  the  brain.  The  step 
must  be  light  as  the  drifting  of  a  leaf  upon 
the  forest  mold.  Every  twig  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  snap  of  the  tiniest  stick, 
if  within  hearing  of  the  game,  would 
startle  it  from  its  hiding  place  and  send 
it  bounding  away.  In  still-hunting  it  of¬ 
ten  happens  that  the  expert  stalker  ap¬ 
proaches  so  close  to  the  deer  without  his 
presence  being  suspected,  or  without  sus¬ 
pecting  the  presence  of  the  deer,  that  the 
snort  of  surprise  from  the  frightened  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  whisk  of  its  tail  as  it  leaps 
away,  are  the  first  intimations  the  sports¬ 
man  has  that  his  quarry  is  at  hand.  Then 


comes  the  opportunity  for  a  feat  in  sports¬ 
manship  indeed  !  The  balanced  rifle  is 
quickly  thrown  to  the  shoulder;  the  ivory 
sight  is  outlined  for  the  fraction  of  an  in¬ 
stant  upon  the  flying  form  of  the  deer; 
the  shot  rings  out,  and  the  mortally 
wounded  quarry  stumbles  and  comes 
down  with  a  thud  in  the  covert.  What 
true  sportsman  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of 
indescribable  satisfaction  at  such  a  feat  of 
woodcraft  and  skill  as  this  ?  He  has  no¬ 
bly  captured  his  game.  He  has  given  it 
a  fair  chance  for  its  life  —  a  chance  to 
match  its  wariness  against  his  craft,  its 
speed  against  his  skill.  Ten  chances  to 
one,  the  single  bullet,  directed  by  the  eye 
and  hand  of  a  mere  pot-hunter,  had  miss¬ 
ed  its  mark;  but  with  the  honest  pride 
of  hard-earned  skill  the  true  sportsman 
views  his  prize,  and  exults  in  the  victory 
which  he  has  won,  not  by  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  the  beautiful  creature  at  his 
feet,  but  by  fair  and  honorable  woodcraft, 
as  befits  a  gentleman  and  a  sportsman. 

Sometimes  the  still-hunter  comes  upon 
his  game  while  browsing,  or  standing, 
unconscious  of  danger,  in  some  leafy  cov¬ 
ert.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
game  to  him,  and  if  his  approach  has  been 
noiseless  and  careful,  he  may  secure  a 
standing  shot  with  careful  and  deadly 
aim.  Whenever  such  an  opportunity 
occurs,  in  case  the  deer  is  broadside  on, 
as  it  usually  is,  the  aim  should  be  taken 
directly  behind  the  foreshoulder,  as  it  is 
here  that  most  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
animal  are  situated,  and  a  single  ball  is 
most  likely  to  do  its  work.  If  the  deer 
is  facing  the  sportsman,  the  breast  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  is  the  most  fatal  spot; 
but  if  the  haunches  of  the  animal  are  to¬ 
ward  him,  a  change  of  position,  so  as  to 
give  a  side  shot,  should  be  obtained  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  still  hunting  a  rifle  of  large  cali¬ 
ber  should  always  be  used,  as  there  is 
seldom  opportunity  for  obtaining  more 
than  one  shot,  and  that  should  be  as  im¬ 
mediately  fatal  as  possible.  The  express 
ball  is  probably  the  most  effective  of  all 
missiles,  as  when  a  deer  is  fairly  struck 
with  one  of  these  balls  is  seldom  gets 
away  “hard  hit”  to  die  in  the  woods. 

Jack-hunting  is  done  at  night.  An  old- 
fashioned  “jack”  filled  with  blazing  pine 
knots,  or  a  more  modern  lantern  and  re¬ 
flector,  is  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
and  the  sportsman,  with  a  guide  or  com¬ 
panion  to  paddle,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  little  craft,  behind  the 
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light,  and  is  noiselessly  paddled  through 
the  feeding-grounds  of  the  deer,  where 
they  come  to  browse  on  the  lily-pads  in 
the  summer  evenings.  The  jack  or  lan¬ 
tern  throws  out  a  long  pathway  of  light, 
and  the  sportsman, "with  gun  in  readiness, 
keeps  a  close  watch  of  the  shore,  as  the 
shifting  radiance  steals  along,  illumining 
the  forest  shadows  as  it  goes.  Suddenly 
he  sees  a  pair  of  large,  curious  eyes  star¬ 
ing  at  the  light,  and  in  the  outlying  shad¬ 
ow  a  dark  form  is  faintly  outlined.  The 
deer,  fascinated  by  the  light,  and  unable 
to  hear  any  sound,  or  to  see  beyond  the 
glare,  stands  helpless  among  the  lily-pads, 
and  is  murdered  there  by  the  so-called 
sportsman,  unless,  happily,  he  is  so  afflict¬ 
ed  with  “buck  fever”  that  even  his  storm 
of  coarse  shot  misses  the  beautiful  animal 
with  its  great  trustful  eyes,  and,  disillu¬ 
sioned,  the  deer  leaps  to  the  shore  and 
bounds  away  into  the  forest.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  jack-hunting  is  coming  into 
disrepute,  and  is  much  less  practiced  than 
it  was  a  few  year  ago.  It  is  now  only  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  deer  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way. 

Hounding  is  now  the  general  practice 
of  all  but  the  most  conscientious  sports¬ 
men.  It  is  a  most  destructive  method  of 
pursuing  deer,  and  should  be  permitted- 

as  is  the  case  in  some  states  only  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  open  season. 
The  hounds  are  taken  by  the  guides  to 
some  distance  from  the  sportsmen’s  camp 
and  placed  on  a  fresh  trail.  Meanwhile 
the  sportsmen  have  been  stationed  on 
runways  known  to  the  guides,  at  points 
which  the  deer  are  almost  certain  to  pass 
at  sometime  during  the  day.  The  bay¬ 
ing  of  the  hounds  announces  that  the 
game  has  been  started,  and  as  the  music 
of  the  pack  increases  or  diminishes  the 
sportsman  can  tell  whether  the  chase  is 
approaching  or  receding  from  his  stand. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  excitement 
of  this  kind  of  deer  hunting  is  intense, 
amounting  almost  to  a  nervous  panic 
when  the  hot  cry  of  the  hounds  comes 
fresher  and  fresher  to  the  sportsman’s 
ears,  and  presently  turns  directly  toward 
his  stand,  and  he  knows  that  at  any  mo¬ 


ment  the  deer  may  bound  into  sight.  If 
the  shooting  is  done  with  a  rifle,  it  re¬ 
quires  also  a  skill  of  very  high  order  to 
hit  the  rapidly  running  d-eer  in  the  short 
space  of  time  which  it  consumes  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  sportsman’s  stand.  But  a  shot¬ 
gun  is  most  frequently  used  in  shooting 
deer  before  the  hounds,  and,  as  the  flee¬ 
ing  animal  has  to  run  the  gauntlet,  not 
knowing  when  or  where  the  murderous 
fire  may  belch  out,  there  is  almost  no 
chance  for  it  to  escape.  Even  should  it 
evade  the  aim  of  half  a  dozen  sportsmen, 
the  hounds  still  keep  their  trail  and  press 
it  hard,  until  it  either  circles  and  comes 
back  or  takes  to  the  water,  where  some 
wretch  is  almost  always  at  hand  with 
boat  and  gun  to  take  its  life  under  cir¬ 
cumstances.  which  render  all  its  struggles 
useless.  Even  if  the  valorous  sportsman 
has  no  gun,  he  brutally  beats  the  deer’s 
life  out  with  a  paddle  or  an  oar. 

If  the  shot-gun  could  be  banished  from 
the  stand,  and  the  chase  given  over  the 
moment  the  exhausted  deer  takes  to  wa¬ 
ter,  by  a  sort  of  courtesy  of  the  stronger 
party,  hounding  would  perhaps  be  admis¬ 
sible.  But  as  it  is  now  conducted  it  is 
simply  murderous  and  unsportsmanlike. 
The  deer’s  chances  of  escape,  even  from 
unskilled  shots,  are  so  small,  that  the 
moment  the  cry  of  the  hounds  is  heard 
upon  its  trail,  the  poor  creature’s  doom  is 
sealed. 

As  time  goes  on,  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  American  Deer 
is  disappearing  from  section  after  section 
of  our  rapidly  settled  country,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  sportsmen  of  the  United 
States  will  awaken  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  and  enforcing  such  laws  as  will 
preserve  the  remnant  of  this  once  widely 
distributed  and  abundant  species  of  game 
for  the  pleasure  of  this  and  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Should  this  good  work  be  neg¬ 
lected,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years  the  Am¬ 
erican  Deer,  as  a  species  of  game,  will 
have  been  wholly  exterminated.  The  re¬ 
sult  lies  entirely  with  the  sportsmen  of 
America. 


ANECDOTE  OF  FRANK  FORESTER. 


BY  THE  LATE  NED  BUNTLINE. 
(Col.  Edw.  Z.  C.  Judson.) 


MY  EARLY  association  with  Henry 
William  Herbert  (“Frank  For¬ 
ester,”)  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
tablets  of  memory.  1  remember  the 
sporting  author  as  a  dignified,  scholarly 
gentleman,  warm-hearted,  a  brilliant  con¬ 
versationalist,  full  of  anecdote  and  sport¬ 
ing  reminiscences.  Snobs  were  his  aver¬ 
sion.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  would  give, 
not  share,  his  last  dollar  when  any  worthy 
person  was  in  need  and  came  under  his 
notice.  His  cosy  country  seat,  “  The  Ce¬ 
dars,”  on  the  Passaic  River,  near  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  the  retreat  for  not  only  many 
wealthy  and  distinguished  friends,  but 
also  for  more  than  one  unfortunate  or  un¬ 
lucky  man  of  letters,  whose  literary  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  poorly  rewarded.  Though 
English,  and  aristocratically  so  by  birth, 
he  was  much  attached  to  America  as  the 
home  of  his  adoption.  All  his  works 
show  this.  Yet  he  was  very  sensitive, 
and  any  apparent  slight  or  lack  of  cour¬ 
tesy  on  the  part  of  others  was  not  lightly 
or  easily  forgiven.  His  over-sensitive  na¬ 
ture  often  involved  him  in  heated  contro¬ 
versies,  and  even  quarrels,  in  regard  to 
his  native  land,  England.  The  writer 
found  this  out  in  a  strange  way.  At  a 
dinner  party  given  by  Wm.  T.  Porter,  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times ,  at  the  Carlton 
House,  New  York,  where  Herbert  board¬ 
ed,  there  were  present,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  Pap  Richards,  of  the  Spirit; 
Charles  Elliott,  the  great  portrait  painter; 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke,  editor  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Magazine ;  Dempster,  the  com¬ 
poser  and  balladist;  “  Frank  Forester,” 
and  the  writer  hereof. 

The  dinner,  strictly  game,  was  profuse 
and  elegant,  and  after  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
moved  songs  and  stories  were  called  for. 
Dempster  sang,  Clarke  told  some  of  his 
inimitable  anecdotes  and  then  called  on 
the  writer  for  a  French  story  he  had  once 
heard  him  tell.  Not  for  an  instant  think¬ 
ing  of  giving  Herbert  offense,  the  story 
was  told.  It  was  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  telling  of  the  capture  of  the  latter 
by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  in 
the  war  of  1812.  It  ran  thus: 


“  Shentilmens!  W’en  ze  Yankee  Doodle 
natione  was  ’ave  ze  war  wiz  ze  John  Bull 
natione,  I  was  in  Havre  wiz  my  leetle 
breeg,  La  Belle  Julie.  And  I  sink  I  will 
make  one  grand  speculatione.  I  load  my 
breeg  wiz  a  beautiful  cargo  of  ze  wine, 
ze  brandy  and  ze  sausage  de  Bologna; 
and  I  make  sail  for  Amerique  to  sell  zem. 
Four,  five  days  I  sail  along  finely,  zen 
along  come  one  John  Bull  freegat,  and 
she  go  boom  wiz  her  big  gun  and  I  stop 
my  leetle  breeg.  Zen  a  John  Bull  offi- 
care  he  come  on  board  my  breeg  and  he 
say  : 

“  Sare  !  I  ’ave  ze  onare  to  take  pos- 
sessione  in  ze  name  of  his  Brittanic  Maj¬ 
esty. 

“  I  reply:  *  Sare  !  I  very  much  oblige 
to  heez  Brittanic  Majesty.’  Mon  Dieu  ! 
I  was  not  oblige  at  all. 

“  Zen  he  remove  plenty  of  ze  brandy 
and  wine  to  ze  John  Bull  freegat,  and  he 
remove  me  and  my  men  and  make  fire  to 
my  breeg,  and  send  her  to  Davy  Jones’ 
lockare.  Mon  Dieu — I  was  more  mad  az 
I  can  speak.  I  look  at  my  poor  breeg, 
and  I  swear  and  tear  my  hair  and  weep 
like  as  one  fountaine  ! 

“  Zen  ze  John  Bull  captaine  he  come 
to  me  and  say:  ‘  Nevare  mind — zis  is  but 
ze  fortune  of  war!  ’ 

“  ‘Aha  !’  I  reply  to  heem — ‘  it  is  one - 

bad  fortune !  ’ 

“Then  he  say:  ‘Cheer  up!  Come  in 
ze  cabin  and  take  some  brandy  wiz  me.’  ” 

“  I  sank  him,  I  sink  I  will.  Zen  I  go 
in  ze  cabin  and  he  pour  for  me  and  for 
heem  each  a  glass  of  brandy.  Zen  I  say 
to  him: 

“‘Sare — your  varee  goo’t’  hel’t!  (good 
health)  “  and  he  say  to  me,  ze  same. 

“  I  taste  of  zat  brandy.  Sacre!  I  throw 
it  on  ze  floor.  I  spit  it  from  my  mouth. 
Zat  John  Bull  capitaine  have  ask  me  zare 
to  drink  my  own  brandy. 

“  At  zat  moment  a  John  Bull  sailare  cry 
out — ‘  Sail  ho.’ 

“  Capitan  Dacre — zat  was  his  name — 
he  go  out  and  wiz  his  glass  see  one  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle  freegat  come  zat  way.  He 
cry  out: 

“‘Clear  ze  sheep  for  actione  !  Give  ze 
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men  some  of  zat  Frenchman’s  brandy,  for 
to  make  zem  brave.  In  ten  minutes  from 
ze  first  gun  I  shall  wheep  zat  Yankee 
Doodle.’ 

“  I  no  say  nothing,  but  I  pray  ze  Bon 
Dieu  ze  boot  go  on  ze  ozzare  leg. 

“  By  and  by  ze  freegat  came  close,  and 
boom!  boom!  go  ze  guns.  I  ’ave  some 
business  away  down  to  ze  bottom  of  ze 
freegat  right  away.  I  ’ave  no  business 
where  come  ze  shot  like  hail — no  sare! 
After  a  leetle  while  I  hear  no  more  ze 
boom  of  ze  big  guns,  and  zen  I  go  on  ze 
deck.  Oh!  Mon  Dieu  !  what  a  beautiful 
sight.  Ze  deck  it  was  covare  wiz  dead 
John  Bull  mens.  Ze  masts  zey  were  all 
gone!  Ze  John  Bull  flag  was  pull  down, 
and  a  Yankee  Doodle  officaire  come  in  one 
boat  and  say: 

“‘I  have  ze  honare  to  receive  posses- 
sione  of  your  sword,  Capitan  Dacre.’ 

“He  look  very  mad,  and  I  say: 

“‘Nevare  mind,  Capitan  Dacre — zis  is 
ze  fortune  of  war.’ 

“‘One  curseed  bad  fortune’,  he  reply.” 

“  I  say  to  heem:  ‘Capitan,  drink  a  leetle 
of  my  brandy.  It  will  cheer  you  up.’ 

“He  say  to  me:  ‘  Go — to — ze — d — /.’ 

“  I  say:  ‘  No  sare!  I  will  go  to  ze  Yankee 
Doodle  freegat  wiz  you,  for  your  old  free¬ 


gat  is  full  of  holes,  and  soon  she  will  go 
down  to  Davy  Jones’  lockare  to  look  for 
my  leetle  breeg.’ 

This  was  all  the  story,' and  it  brought 
laughter  from  every  one  but  Herbert. 
He  was  silent,  and  looked  very  grim. 
The  party  broke  up  soon  after,  and  I  was 
astonished  the  next  morning  by  a  note 
from  Herbert  to  this  effect: 

“If  I  thought  Englishmen  needed 
brandy  to  make  them  brave,  I  could  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  naming  a 
friend  to  arrange  preliminaries,  etc. 

I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life, 
and  I  went  right  over  to  the  “  Spirit  of 
the  Times  ”  office  to  see  Porter.  While 
he  and  I  were  laughing  over  the  matter, 
Herbest  himself  dropped  in.  I  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  note  in  my  hand  and 
told  him  sincerely  that  I  had  no  thought 
of  reflecting  on  English  courage,  and  that 
the  story  was  only  an  old  one  dressed 
over  to  show  the  amusing  side  of  the 
broken  French  idiom. 

Herbert  was  all  right  in  a  second,  and 
four  of  us  adjourned  next  door  to  smile 
over  what  could  have  been  made  a  se¬ 
rious  affair  had  either  party  been  foolishly 
punctilious. 
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AT  a  point  about  equi-distant  from 
the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  stands  a  substantial  stone 
dwelling,  the  first  of  the  kind  erected  in 
the  now  populous  commonwealth  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  building  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  occupies  a  site  over¬ 
looking  from  the  side  of  Pilot  Knob,  the 
grand  landscape  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
a  gigantic  tide  of  commerce  which  has 
been  developed  since  the  year  1836;  when 
Henry  H.  Sibley  —  the  foremost  and  now 
almost  the  last  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  —  built  the  resi¬ 
dence  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  Mendo- 
ta.  The  scene  spread  out  to  the  view 
from  this  spot  is  grand  and  impressive. 
“Nestling  under  the  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,”  says  a  re¬ 
cent  writer,  “and  looking  down  upon  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  the  tortuous  wind¬ 
ing  Minnesota,  can  be  seen  Mendota, 
basking  in  the  sunlight  of  its  gorgeous 


scenery  and  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
elegant  surroundings  and  appointments 
of  nature  which  look  down  upon  it.  One 
can  conceive  the  intense  love  which  the 
Sioux  Indians  once  bore  for  this  place 
prior  to  and  during  the  early  territorial 
days,  before  the  civilizing  influences  of 
the  railroads  cut  into  its  green  covered 
hills  or  choked  up  its  pearly  brooks,  or 
scarified  its  undulating  natural  lawns,  for 
here  they  roamed  in  undisturbed  security, 
except,  perhaps,  when  an  intrepid  Chip¬ 
pewa  warrior  invaded  their  serene  and 
lovely  home,  and  by  his  brutal  acts 
brought  out  the  baser  passions  of  the  sav¬ 
age  breast.” 

Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  February  20,  1811.  His  father, 
Hon.  Solomon  Sibley,  was  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  member  of  the  bar  in  Michigan,  and 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  state.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress 
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from  Michigan  Territory,  and  in  1824  be¬ 
came  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  serv¬ 
ing  in  this  position  twelve  years.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  selected  United  States 
Commissioner,  and  held,  at  various  times, 
other  high  official  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  men  in  the  territory, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Michigan  in  the  early  peroid  of  her  his¬ 
tory.  Judge  Sibley  died  in  1846. 

Henry  H.  Sibley  received  a  good 
classical  education  at  college  and  under 
the  private  instruction  of  the  eminent 
tutor,  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle.  Judge  Sibley  de¬ 
sired  his  son  to  adopt  the  legal  profession, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  soon  became  convinced 
that  it  would  not  satisfy  his  taste  or  na¬ 
tural  ambition.  His  father  wisely  allowed 
him  to  choose  some  occupation  more  con¬ 
genial,  and  after  engaging  for  a  time  in 
mercantile  business  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  which  gave  him  ample 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  the  wild  sports 
of  the  West,  and  to  learn  the  customs 
and  language  of  the  savage  aborigines  of 
the  country. 

In  describing  his  first  impressions  of 
the  Western  land,  Gen.  Sibley  remarks: 

1  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
River  on  the  seventh  day  of  November, 
1834.  The  trip  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
was  performed  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  Alexis  Badly,  since  deceased,  and 
two  hired  Canadians.  There  was  but 
one  house  between  the  two  points  named, 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles. 
The  building  was  a  log  hut  which  long 
since  fell  in  ruins.  The  occupant  was  a 
respectable  Indian  trader  named  Rocque. 
Our  journey  was  without  incident  worthy 
of  note,  except  that  we  both  were  nearly 
drowned  a  few  miles  above  Prairie  du 
Chien  in  crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
in  a  wooden  canoe,  which  was  capsized 
by  the  antics  of  a  wild  horse  belonging 
to  one  of  the  party,  swimming  by  the 
side  of  the  clumsy  and  overladen  trans¬ 
port.  A  Winnebago  Indian  engaged  to 
guide  us,  as  there  were  no  roads  on  the 
west  of  the  river  in  those  days;  but  he 
abandoned  us  in  the  night,  after  leading 
the  party  more  than  fifty  miles  too  far 
westward,  leaving  11s  to  find  our  way  as 
best  we  could.  When  I  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Fort  Snelling,  and  descended 
the  hills  to  Mendota,  then  called  St.  Pe¬ 


ter’s,  I  little  anticipated  that  the  hamlet 
was  to  be  my  abiding  place  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  spot  and  its 
surroundings,  when  seen  from  the  high 
ground  overlooking  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  River,  and  especially  from  Pi¬ 
lot  Knob.  There  were  no  Indian  lodges 
or  tepees  at  Mendota  at  this  time,  but 
there  were  villages  at  Kaposia  below,  and 
at  different  places  on  the  Minnesota  River 
above,  the  nearest  being  that  of  “  Black 
Dog,”  about  three  miles  distant.” 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  al¬ 
most  unbroken  solitudes  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  down  to  a  recent  date, 
Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  has  been  identified 
with  every  important  measure  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  well-being  of  Minnesota. 
To  record  the  history  of  the  state  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  is  to  give  prominence  to 
the  public  services  and  achievements  of 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  as  her  first  Territorial 
Representative  in  Congress,  her  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  when  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
her  effective  defender  when,  as  comman¬ 
der  of  the  volunteer  white  forces,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  the  terrible  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Sibley  owned  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  pack  of  deer  hounds  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  pack  consist¬ 
ed  of  about  twenty  hounds,  all  fleet  and 
strong,  but  two  of  them,  Lion  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  were  marvels  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance,  and  possess  an  almost  historic  in¬ 
terest.  The  most  savage  and  untamable 
of  this  celebrated  couple  of  hounds,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  second  volume  of  Frank 
Forester’s  unequaled  “Field  Sports,”  was 
presented  by  Captain  Scott,  a  crack  shot 
and  indefatigable  sportsman,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  feared  the  dog  and 
did  not  care  to  keep  him.  This  did  not 
deter  Gen.  Sibley  from  accepting  the 
hound,  as  it  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  pack,  though  the  keeping  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  constant  danger.  A  life-size 
painting  of  the  hound,  much  admired  as 
a  work  of  art  for  which  the  owner  has  re¬ 
fused  nearly  $1,000,  adorns  the  wall  of 
Gen.  Sibley’s  home.  The  gallant  “Hal, 
a  Dacotah,”  relates  the  particulars  of  a 
terrible  encounter  with  this  ferocious 
hound,  which  came  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Several  Indians  had  dropped  into 
the  office,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  pale  face 
warrior  whom  they  regarded  with  awe 
and  veneration,  when  the  savage  dog 
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evinced  a  desire  to  attack  the  intruders. 
In  attempting  to  quiet  the  brute,  Gen. 
Sibley  awakened  the  latent  tiger-like  na¬ 
ture  of  the  hound,  and  with  the  premon¬ 
itory  symptoms  only  of  a  low  growl  and 
fiery  flash  of  the  eyes,  he  sprang  at  his 
master.  The  assembled  “braves”  fled 
precipitately,  and  left  the  owner  to  sub¬ 
due  the  hound  or  become  a  victim  to  his 
ferocity  as  the  case  might  be.  Grasping 
a  long  iron  poker,  which  he  kept  conven¬ 
iently  near  to  be  used  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  Mr.  Sibley  struck  the  dog  a  heavy 
blow  across  the  shoulders,  but  instead  of 
disabling  the  hound,  he  succeeded  mere¬ 
ly  in  still  further  exasperating  his  dan¬ 
gerous  antagonist.  Determined  to  con¬ 
quer  at  all  hazards,  he  seized  a  heavy 
oaken  chair,  which  fortunately  was  of  the 
most  substantial  kind,  and  as  the  mad¬ 
dened  beast  prepared  to  spring,  dealt  him 
a  terrific  blow,  following  up  his  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  and  striking  as  fast  and  forcibly 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  For 
some  time  the  combat  continued,  with 
the  utmost  fury  on  one  side  and  deliber¬ 
ate  courage  and  coolness  on  the  other, 
until  the  hound,  utterly  subjugated,  re¬ 
treated  to  a  corner,  and  his  owner  ad¬ 
vanced  and  patted  him  on  the  head  in 
token  of  reconciliation.  An  instant  of 
fear  or  hesitation  would  doubtless  have 
resulted  in  the  terrible  laceration  if  not 
death  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Sibley  ever  re¬ 
garded  this  as  one  of  the  narrowest  es¬ 
capes  of  his  life,  and  when  the  conflict 
was  over  could  but  marvel  at  his  own 
daring  in  assailing  a  beast  scarcely  infer¬ 
ior  to  the  panther  in  strength  and  cour¬ 
age.  The  stout  oaken  chair  was  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  savage  fight,  attesting  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  conflict.  Not 
long  after  he  had  another  encounter  in 
the  same  manner  and  place,  and  demol¬ 
ished  another  of  the  oaken  chairs,  but 
this  was  the  last  .difficulty  he  ever  exper¬ 
ienced  with  the  hound,  who  was  ever  after 
completely  at  his  master’s  command. 

As  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  venerable  pioneer  and  sports¬ 
man  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
manifested  in  celebrating  an  event  mem¬ 
orable  in  the  career  of  “  Hal,  a  Dacotah,” 
and  almost  equally  so  in  the  history  of 
Minnesota.  The  evening  of  November 
7,  1884,  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  ovation  and  banquet  given  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  to  Gen. 


H.  H.  Sibley;  this  being  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  arrival  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

The  tribute  was  very  happily  conceived 
and  admirably  executed,  Commore  N. 
W.  Kittson,  an  almost  life-long  friend  of 
Gen.  Sibley  being  the  prime  mover. 
Seated  around  the  banquet  tables — which 
were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  beauti¬ 
ful  cut  flowers,  tastefully  arranged — were 
the  following  named  gentlemen: 

Gov.  L.  F.  Hubbard,  U.  S.  Senator  McMillan, 
Ex- Gov.  C.  K.  Davis,  Judge  R.  R.  Nelson, 
Ex-Gov.  Ramsey,  Col.  De  Graff, 

Com.  N.  W.  Kittson,  John  S.  Prince, 

Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Dr.  Day, 

Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  J.  A.  Wheelock, 

The  guest  (Gen.  Sibley)  Denis  Ryan, 

Hon.  Edmund  Rice,  Greenleaf  Clark, 

Hon.  P.  H.  Kelly,  J.  W.  Bass, 

Judge  Henry  Hale,  Charles  Nichols, 

Hon.  Geo.  L.  Becker,  A.  H.  Winslow, 

Judge  E.  C.  Flandrau,  J.  J.  Hill, 

Gen.  John  T.  Averill,  P.  R.  L.  Hardenburgh, 
Judge  Mitchell,  E.  F.  Drake. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  bill  of  fare  was 
the  following  statement  of  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  honored  guest: 

1834  1884 


After  fifty  years  of  active  and  useful  life  in  Minnesota, 
your  friends  congratulate  you. 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  Nov.  7,  1884. 

When  the  banquet  had  been  served, 
Mr.  P.  R.  L.  Hardenburgh  rose  and  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  toast: 

“Our  Guest,  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley.  Long 
Live  the  King.” 

To  this  Hon.  C.  K.  Davis  responded  in 
the  following  appropriate  terms,  his  re¬ 
marks  being  received  with  hearty  ap¬ 
plause: 

“This  is  not  an  occasion  for  remarks  of 
polished  premeditation.  What  I  shall 
say  will  be  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart, 
out  of  which  the  mouth  speaketh.  *  * 

*  “  Fifty  years  are  a  great  tract  in  the 

life  of  a  man.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
our  revered  guest,  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  set  his  face  toward  the  West,  and 
fifty  years  ago  to-day  established  here  his 
abiding  place.  The  Western  frontier 
was  then  what  is  at  present  the  state 
of  Michigan.  Chicago  was  a  fort.  What 
is  now  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
was  a  nameless  area.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  flashing  in  the  front  of  nullification 
the  sword  of  an  eternal  Union,  revolving 
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like  the  dreadful  arms  upon  Eden’s  gate. 
Since  then  the  nation  has  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  nation.  Where  Gen.  Sibley,  half 
a  century  ago,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  on 
a  region  nearly  as  extensive  as  France, 
now  exists  three  great  states,  sustained 
by  the  patriotism  of  millions  of  people, 
endowed  with  schools  and  universities, 
guarded  by  laws,  and  supported  by  great 
men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  From 
the  time  when  our  beloved  guest  bore 
into  this  region  the  seeds  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  have  since  fructified  to  a 
growth  mighty  and  all-protecting,  his  im¬ 
pressive  influence  has  been  felt  as  a  daily 
manipulation  of  those  agencies  which, 
considering  not  only  our  own  country  but 
the  foreign  land  beyond,  have  built 
around  the  spot  where  his  cabin  was  a 
great  city  now  central  in  the  inhabited 
continent.  A  financial  policy  which,  al¬ 
though  wrecked,  gave  impulse  to  our  rail¬ 
way  system,  brought  consequent  discredit 
upon  our  state,  but  he,  through  evil  re¬ 
port  and  good  report,  persisted  under  the 
impulse  of  his  magnificent  integrity  until 
he  saw  every  stain  wiped  clean  from  the 
escutcheon  of  his  beloved  state.  The 
war  came  and  he  proved  himself  a  brave 
and  skillful  commander. 

“  But  all  this  is  written  history  which  all 
men  know.  *  *  *  From  the  begin¬ 

ning  in  all  that  was  intended  for  our  well¬ 
being,  for  the  cause  of  education,  for  pub¬ 
lic  morals,  for  social  benefit,  for  our 
municipal  advancement,  for  our  chamber 
of  commerce,  for  our  railroad  system,  and 
for  private  benefactions  unknown  in  this 
world,  but  to  be  recompensed  in  another; 
in  all  acts  which  demanded  integrity, 
benevolence,  business  talent  and  tact  and 
nerve —  in  all  these  he  has  been  a  leader, 
and  oftener  than  any  other  man  in  this 
community,  an  originator.  Such  debts 
can  never  be  paid  by  aught  excepting  our 
abounding  yet  inadequate  gratitude. 
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*  *  He  with  a  few  others  stands  alone. 

We  have  often  seen  in  some  field  a  noble 
and  ancient  tree,  sound  in  trunk  and  top, 
which  on  account  of  its  original  beauty 
has  been  spared  the  ax  by  those  who 
cleared  the  field.  Years  pass  over  it  and 
it  remains  unchanged.  Men  refresh 
themselves  beneath  its  shade.  A  new 
growth  of  younger  trees  perhaps  spring 
up  around  it,  as  all  of  us  have  taken  root 
and  grown  around  our  guest.  Such  has 
he  been,  and  let  us  hope  that  many  years 
to  come  will  lightly  touch  the  health  and 
vigor  of  this,  the  noblest  and  almost  the 
last  of  the  pioneers.” 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  by  others, 
Gen.  Sibley  was  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  he  responded  with  much  feel¬ 
ing,  in  a  brief  yet  eloquent  speech.  Person¬ 
al  reminiscences,  anecdotes,  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will  toward  “Hal,  a  Da- 
cotah,”  from  the  warm  friends  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  completed  the  memo¬ 
rable  evening’s  ovation. 

Since  the  celebration  of  the  event  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  movement  has  been  made  by 
some  of  the  representative  men  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  toward  purchasing  the  tract  of 
land  known  as  Pilot  Knob,  overlooking 
Mendota;  the  land  to  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  a  public  park,  in  the  midst  of  which 
shall  be  erected  a  monument  to  Gen. 
Sibley,  located  on  the  eminence  above 
the  little  town,  and  in  full  view  of  the  two 
cities.  That  this  timely  and  appreciative 
act  will  be  speedily  performed,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  It  will  reflect  honor  alike 
upon  the  projectors  and  the  venerable 
man  for  whom  it  is  to  be  erected.  A  more 
appropriate  act  could  not  well  be  devised 
than  that  of  placing  a  bronze  or  marble 
monument  upon  the  chosen  site,  as  an 
imperishable  testimonial  of  the  gratitude 
of  a  mighty  commonwealth  to  her  most 
illustrious  pioneer. 
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TO  the  readers  who  unfold  the  open¬ 
ing  leaves  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine 
seeking  to  find  therein  some  reflection 
of  the  charms  of  woodcraft,  and  water¬ 
craft  and  free  life  in  the  open  air, — we 
extend  a  cordial  greeting.  To  the  able 
contributors  whose  genial  essays  partake 
of  the  breezy  character  of  forest  and  field, 
we  are  indebted  for  whatever  degree  of 
freshness  and  vigor  the  magazine  exhibits. 
To  the  host  of  friends  and  patrons  who 
have  expressed  their  hearty  good  will  and 
substantial  encouragement — evincing  a 
practical  spirit  of  co-operation — we  pre¬ 
sent  our  first  number  as  an  fair  example 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  future.  The 
literature  of  sport  has  expanded  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  there  appears  to  be  scope  and 
verge  enough  for  a  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  occupying  a  distinct  niche  as  a  com¬ 
panion  for  the  leisure  hours,  while  the 
weekly  sporting  Journals  record  the  cur¬ 
rent  events.  In  brief,  it  is  the  province 
of  Wildwood’s  Magazine  to  maintain  a 
high  literary  standard,  giving  only  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important  sporting 
events;  while  the  weekly  publications 
must  necessarily  publish  the  details  of  all 
occurrences  in  the  world  of  sport,  devot¬ 
ing  meager  space,  if  any,  to  the  literature 
of  field  and  flood.  If  the  spontaneous 
letters  of  approval  from  prominent  lovers 
of  out-door  sports  may  be  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dication;  if  the  liberal  advance  patronage 
— wholly  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations — can  be  regarded  as  an  omen 
of  success,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  Wildwood’s  Magazine  has  entered 
upon  a  prosperous  voyage.  With  a  corps 
of  contributors  such  as  Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall, 
Hon.  Charles  Lanman,  Col.  Thomas  Pic- 
ton,  “Harry  Fenwood,”  Gen.  H.  H.  Sib¬ 
ley,  Morgan  Herbert,  J.  Harrington  Keene, 
Charles  Hallock,  T.  Robinson  Warren, 
A.  Nelson.  Cheney,  and  other  equally 
popular  writers,  the  best  of  essays  on 
topics  of  out-door  recreation  can  be 
guaranteed  for  each  succeeding  number, 
and  we  trust  the  merits  of  the  magazine 
will  bring  the  active  support  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  this  branch  of  literature. 

The  June  number  of  Wildwood’s  Mag¬ 
azine  will  contain  a  very  interesting  il¬ 
lustrated  article  on  Henry  William  Her¬ 


bert  and  the  Herbert  family,  including 
the  distinguished  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Carnarvon,  from  the  pen  of  Morgan  Her¬ 
bert —  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  branch  who  inherits  the  literary 
taste  characteristic  of  the  line,  from  the 
days  of  the  illustrious  Lord  of  Cherbury 
down  to  the  present  time. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  paper 
on  the  Black  Bass,  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  by  the  popular  writer  on  angling 
topics,  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  will  form 
the  second  installment  of  the  series  de¬ 
voted  to  “American  Game  Fish  and  Fish¬ 
ing.”  / 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Ned  Buntline  discloses 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man;  describ¬ 
ing  his  encounter  with  Porterfield,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn., —  his  narrow  escape 
from  a  tragic  death;  his  capture  of  two 
noted  desperadoes;  adventures  in  Canada 
and  New  York,  the  personal  recollections 
of  his  friend  “  Nicholas  Spicer,”  and  many 
other  events  illustrating  the  force  of  the 
adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

An  admirable  essay  on  angling  by  the 
versatile  Harry  Fenwood,  written  in  his 
usual  spirited  style,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  the  Waltonian  brotherhood. 

Col.  Thomas  Picton  contributes  a  val¬ 
uable  and  scholarly  paper  on  the  early 
American  sporting  writers,  with  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  old-time  sporting 
journalists  and  authors  —  notably  Wm. 
T.  Porter,  John  S.  Skinner,  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  George  R.  Graham,  Col.  T.  B. 
Thorpe  and  others.  The  article  will  be 
followed  by  other  papers  concerning  the 
development  of  sporting  literature,  from 
the  pen  of  Col.  Picton,  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  letters  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

A  paper  of  practical  value  for  lovers  of 
the  dog  and  gun  will  be  contributed  by 
Bernard  Waters,  under  the  title  of  The 
Modern  Pointer,  giving  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  breed,  with  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  field  work,  care  and  train¬ 
ing;  the  representative  pointers  of  the 
past  and  present,  etc., —  forming  a  very 
interesting  article  by  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  writer  upon  kennel  matters. 

The  short  sketches,  poems  and  notes 
of  travel  will  be  fully  up  to  the  standard. 
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Among  the  short  articles  worthy  of  special 
mention  will  be  a  memoir  of  James  Oakes 
(“Acorn”)  written  by  his  life-long  friend, 
the  late  Francis  A.  Durivage,  more  wide¬ 
ly  known,  perhaps,  as  the  “Old  ’Un.” 

In  future  numbers  an  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  diversified  table  of  contents  will 
be  provided.  Athletic  sports  will  receive 
more  attention,  and  the  department  of 
biography  is  to  be  an  established  feature 
of  the  magazine.  Our  portrait-gallery  of 
distinguished  sporting  writers  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  prominent  in  fostering  out-door 
sports,  will  form  a  collection  of  value  to 
all  readers.  In  short,  it  is  our  intention 
to  make  Wildwood’s  Magazine  a  faithful 
mirror  and  chronicle  of  legitimate  out¬ 
door  recreation,  and  as  such,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  all  devotees  of  open-air  sports. 

The  Garden  City  Kennel  Club,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  influential  dog  fanciers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  organized  at  the  Leland  Hotel, 
April  ii.  Mr.  H.  M.  Joralmon,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  the  organization 
was  perfected  by  selecting  the  following 
board  of  directors  for  the  management 
of  the  club:  Directors  —  Dr.  George  M. 
Chamberlin,  Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  Mr. 
Frank  Floyd,  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  Mr.  John 
R.  Walsh,  Mr.  A.  Montgomery  Ward, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Van  Kirk,  Mr.  Alexander 
Cook,  Mr.  Warren  F.  Leland,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Whitehouse,  Mr.  W.  H.  Colcord,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Fargo,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rothermel,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Fox,  Mr.  R.  P.  H.  Durkee.  The  Di¬ 
rectors  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers  with  the  following  result:  Mr. 
Henry  Ives  Cobb,  president;  Mr.  Warren 
F.  Leland,  first  vice  president;  Mr.  R.  P. 
Durkee,  second  vice  president;  Mr.  John 
R.  Walsh,  treasurer;  Mr.  Frank  Floyd, 


secretary.  The  proposal  to  hold  a  bench 
show  the  present  season  was  referred  to 
the  board  of  directors.  The  personnel  of 
the  new  club  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  organization  of  the  kind  in 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only 
that  a  more  suitable  name  had  not  been 
selected.  Chicago  now  boasts  a  half¬ 
score  of  “Garden  City”  clubs,  and  the 
new  kennel  club  will  doubtless  select  a 
more  fitting  title. 

CLUBBING  LIST. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 
Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 


quote  reduced  rates: 

With 

Regular  Wild- 
Price.  wood’s. 

American  Angler . $3  IX)  $2  75 

American  Canoeist .  1  00  2  nO 

American  Cricketer .  3  00  4  60 

Army  and  Navy  Journal .  0  00  1  S 

Breeder  and  Sportsman . 5  (HI  t>  00 

Chicago  Horseman .  4  00  4  50 

Cyclist  and  Athlete .  1  00  2  50 

New’  York  Clipper .  4  00  4  75 

Ritlo  (The) .  1  00  2  50 

Sporting  Life .  2  25  3  75 

Sporting  Worid  (daily) .  9  00  9  50 

Spirit  of  the  Times .  5  00  H  00 

Trap  and  Trigger .  1  00  2  59 

Turk,  Field  and  Farm . ' —  5  00  5  00 

MAGAZINES. 

Atlantic  Monthly  .  4  00  5  00 

Century .  4  00  5  00 

Harper's  Huzur .  4  00  5  50 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  5  50 

Lippineott’s  Magazine .  3  (HI  4  50 

North  American  Review’ .  5  00  0  25 

Outing . .’ .  3  00  4  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  0  25 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  50 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  4  50 
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THE  migratory  instinct  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  fishes  of  the  sea.  It  is  demon¬ 
strated  with  more  or  less  force  in  nearly 
all  members  of  the  human  family.  More 
particularly  is  this  observed  in  the  dwell¬ 
ers  of  the  cities,  pent  up  between  the 
walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  where  the  most 
brilliant  sun-rise  can  only  be  seen  “as 
through  a  glass,  darkly,”  and  the  public 


parks  are  labeled — wherever  a  few  square 
yards  of  Nature’s  emerald  carpet  tempt 
the  wayfarer  to  stray  thereon — with  the 
ominous  notice:  “  Keep  off  the  grass.” 
The  first  soft  breezes  of  May  bring  a 
vague  longing  for  some  change  of  scene, 
the  pur^  spice  of  life.  This  unrest  is 
manifested  by  frequent  visits  to  the  park, 
and  perhaps  a  Hying  trip  to  the  nearest 
lake  or  sea-shore,  “far  from  the  madden- 
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ing  crowd.”  The  love  of  outdoor  life  is 
possibly  a  relic  of  barbarism,  as  the  wise¬ 
acres  solemnly  assert,  and  if  so  it  may  be 
considered  fortunate  that  this  vestige  of 
the  proverbial  good  old  times  has  been 
retained. 

“  For  brick  and  mortar  breed  filth  and  crime, 
With  a  pulse  of  evil  that  throbs  and  beats; 

And  men  are  withered  before  their  prime 
By  the  curse  paved  in  with  the  lanes  and  streets.” 

“And  lungs  are  poisoned  and  shoulders  bowed, 
In  the  smothering  reek  of  mill  and  mine; 

And  death  stalks  in  on  the  struggling  crowd, 
But  he  shuns  the  shadow  of  oak  and  pine.” 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  throngs 
of  tourists  migrate  annually  —  either  in 
spring  or  mid-summer  —  from  the  dust 
and  din  of  the  city  to  the  cool  retreats 
along  the  sea-shore,  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  amid  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  interior.  And,  “may  their  tribe  in¬ 
crease,”  for  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  health, 
and  happiness,  comes  from  a  summer  so¬ 
journ  in  the  open  air.  The  special  mis¬ 
sion  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine  will  be  to 
encourage  healthful  out-door  recreation, 
whether  in  the  form  of  field  sports,  with 
dog  and  gun;  the  contemplative  pastime 
of  angling;  the  infinite  variety  of  athletic 
amusements;  boating,  yachting,  or  pleas¬ 
ure  travel.  We  shall  direct  attention  to 
the  game  and  fishing  resorts,  cool  sum¬ 
mer  retreats,  and  pleasant  localities  for 
sojourning  during  the  bleak  ‘winter  of 
discontent,’  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  pleasant 
places  seldom  visited  by  the  majority  of 
tourists. 

Within  the  past  decade  a  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  branch  of  literature  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  brought  to  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest 
holiday  gift  books  in  artistic  finish  and 
literary  tone.  We  refer  to  the  gorgeous 
Summer  guide-books  published  by  the 
leading  railway  companies,  describing  the 
fish,  game  and  pleasure  resorts  of  various 
sections.  These  guide  books  have  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  with  the- large  and  ever 
increasing  number  of  roving  tourists, 
sportsmen  and  anglers,  who  desire  text 
books  of  practical  information.  The 
haunts  and  habits  of  nearly  all  varieties 
of  game  and  fish,  are  accurately  portray¬ 
ed  with  pen  and  pencil,  while  the  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts  are  so  minutely  described  that 
“even  he  who  runs  may  read” — and  all 
this  without  expense  to  the  traveler, 


who  receives  for  the  asking  an  array  of 
open-air  literature  that  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  cost  many  dollars  if  purchased 
at  a  book  store.  Truly,  we  live  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  age. 

“Excursion  Routes”  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  and  compact  guide-book,  describing 
the  fish  and  game  resorts  of  Northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  including  the 
celebrated  Gogebic  Lake,  Watersmeet, 
the  Eagle  Waters,  and  other  localities  for 
trout,  black  bass  and  muskallonge  fishing. 
The  book  contains  also  synopses  of  the 
fish  and  game  laws  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable 
pocket-companion  for  sportsmen.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  by  Geo.  S. 
Marsh,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  M.  L.  S.  &  W. 
Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“The  Mackinac  Route”  is  a  term  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  indicating  the  accessibility  of 
the  fishing  and  summer  resorts  about 
Mackinac  via  this  popular  line.  A  large 
and  handsomely  illustrated  book,  entitled 
“Niagara  Falls  and  Beyond,”  descriptive 
of  this  region  and  of  Niagara  Falls,  can 
be  secured  by  sending  ten  cents,  for  pre¬ 
paying  postage,  to  O.  W.  Ruggles,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill.  The 
little  pamplet  entitled  “  Mackinac  Island  ” 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

“  A  Summer  Jaunt,”  through  the  wood¬ 
lands  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  is  something  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate,  and  more  delightful 
still  to  participate  in.  A  glimpse  of  that 
picturesque  region,  in  the  form  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  panorama  of  scenes  and 
places  is  given  in  the  admirable  guide¬ 
book  entitled  “A  Summer  Jaunt,”  in 
which  is  interwoven  a  slight  thread  of  ro¬ 
mance,  by  a  popular  writer.  The  book 
may  be  procured  by  inclosing  a  stamp  to 
James  Barker,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  “Summer  Resorts  and  Waters 
of  Northern  Michigan  ”  is  an  attractive 
book  for  the  angler  and  tourist — describ¬ 
ing  the  trout  and  grayling  streams,  the 
best  localities  for  black  bass,  and  other 
game-fish  in  that  region;  with  spirited 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  interest¬ 
ing  resorts  for  travelers.  The  book  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
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the  famous  “  Fishing  Line,”  viz:  Mr.  C. 
L.  Lockwood,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  “Tourists’  Guide  to  Summer  Re¬ 
sorts  ”  gives  a  concise  description,  with 
appropriate  illustrations  of  many  charm¬ 
ing  localities  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  The  tourist, 
the  sportsman  and  angler  will  each  find  in 
this  handy  guide-book  something  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest.  A  free  copy  may  be  had 
by  mentioning  this  Magazine,  and  apply- 
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THE  “Poems  of  Frank  Forester” 
(Henry  William  Herbert),  collected 
and  edited  by  Morgan  Herbert,  well  de¬ 
serve  the  commendation  which  we  quote 
from  a  popular  New  York  critic,  in  one 
of  the  leading  journals,  of  recent  date: 
The  volume  is  an  elaborate  work,  of  large 
quarto  size,  illustrated  with  ten  full-page 
plates  of  artistic  finish,  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  finest  steel  engravings,  while  the 
general  effect  is  more  harmonious  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  a  portrait 
of  Frank  Forester,  a  charming  picture  of 
his  wife,  from  a  painting  by  Inman;  a  view 
of  “The  Cedars,”  his  picturesque  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic:  with  life-like 
portraits  of  Wm.  George  Herbert,  the 
son  of  “Frank  Forester,”  and  Henry  H. 
M.  Herbert,  “the  chief  of  his  line”- 
present  Earl  of  Carnarvon;  and  two  en¬ 
gravings  representing  Henry  Herbert, 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  wife, 
the  lovely  and  intellectual  Mary  Sidney, 
whom  rare  old  Ben  Jonson  eulogizes  as 
“  Sidney’s  sister — Pembroke’s  mother.” 
Next  in  order  is  a  fine  engraving  of  Wil¬ 
ton  House,  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
and  Highclere  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earls 
of  Carnarvon;  while  the  final  illustration, 
“The  Meet  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt,” 
from  a  painting  owned  by  August  Bel¬ 
mont,  Jr.,  gives  an  admirable  view  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  New  Yorkers — all 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  chase,  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  Con¬ 
spicuous  amid  this  group  of  gallant  gentle¬ 
men  and  fair  ladies  may  be  seen  Messrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  August  Belmont, 
Jr.,  A.  Belmont  Purdy,  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  H.  L.  Herbert,  F.  R. 
Appleton  and  T.  Hitchcock,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
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ing  to  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  General  Pass¬ 
enger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  tourists  in  all  sections,  the  World 
Travel  Gazette  furnishes  literally  a  world 
of  information  concerning  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  public  travel,  pleasant 
places,  and  how  to  reach  them,  and  other 
points  of  practical  value  to  every  trav¬ 
eler.  Send  for  specimen  copy  to  the 
World  Travel  Gazette ,  207  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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August  Belmont,  Jr.,  Mrs.  A.  Belmont 
Purdy,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Sands,  Jr.,  MissOelrichs 
and  Miss  Work.  In  the  background, 
just  emerging  into  view,  is  Col.  Wm.  Jay, 
mounted  on  his  drag,  with  “a  goodlie 
companie,”  and  Mr.  Stanley  Mortimer  in 
his  trap,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  Messrs. 
J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  E.  T.  Cushing,  Adolph 
Lodenburg  and  W.  R.  Stuart,  all  mount¬ 
ed  in  readiness  for  the  hunt.  The  scene 
is  spirited  and  attractive. 

The  work  is  edited  by  Morgan  Herbert 
in  a  careful  and  critical  manner,  giving 
evidence  of  the  literary  culture  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Herbert  family — both  in 
England  and  America.  A  well  written 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  eccentricities  and  talents 
of  “Frank  Forester”  were  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  inherited  from  early  ancestors,  and 
the  introduction  gives  a  clear  analysis  of 
Henry  William  Herbert’s  poetic  genius 
— which  finds  expression  even  in  his  prose 
writings.  The  book  is  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  Henry  Howard  Molyneux 
Herbert,  the  present  Earl  of  Carnarvon — 
a  thorough  classical  scholar  of  rare  liter¬ 
ary  taste. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  poems,  there  can 
be  no  question.  There  is  a  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing,  a  wealth  of  bright  fancies  and  warm 
impulses  embodied  in  the  smooth  flow¬ 
ing  rhyme  and  rythm — the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  true  poetry  as  distinguished 
from  the  coldly  mechanical  lines  of  the 
mere  ballad-monger.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  poems  of  the  collection,  from 
a  sportsman’s  point  of  view,  is  “  The 
Hawking  Party,”  a  literal  pen-picture,  in 
verse,  of  the  time-honored  sport  of  fal¬ 
conry  “  in  days  of  old,  when  knights  were 
bold.”  The  ballads  of  the  American  Re- 
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volution  breathe  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism, 
and  the  first  of  the  series  (“  J ane  McRhea  ”) 
will  be  remembered  by  many  who  have 
admired  the  oft  quoted  lines  of  the  open¬ 
ing  stanzas: 

“  It  was  brilliant  Autumn  time, 

The  most  brilliant  time  of  all, 

When  the  gorgeous  woods  are  gleaming 
Ere  the  leaves  begin  to  fall; 

When  the  maple  boughs  are  crimson, 

When  the  hickory  shines  like  gold, 

And  the  noons  are  sultry  hot, 

And  the  nights  are  frosty  cold; 

“When  the  country  has  no  green, 

Save  the  sword-grass  by  the  rill, 

And  the  willows  in  the  valley, 

And  the  pine  upon  the  hill; 

When  the  pippin  leaves  the  bough, 

And  the  sumach’s  fruit  is  red, 

And  the  quail  is  piping  loud 

From  the  buckwheat  where  he  fed. 

“When  the  sky  is  blue  as  steel, 

And  the  river  clear  as  glass, 

When  the  mist  is  on  the  mountain, 

And  the  net-work  on  the  grass. 

When  the  harvests  are  all  housed, 

And  the  farmers  work  is  done, 

And  the  stubbles  are  deserted 
For  the  fox  hound  and  the  gun.” 

Want  of  space  forbids  an  extended  re¬ 
view,  which  the  book  richly  merits.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  then  to  say  that  the  reader  who  ad¬ 
mires  true  poetry — grave  and  gay,  serious 
and  sentimental — will  find  the  “Poems 
of  Frank  Forester”  a  charming  volume 
for  the  leisure  hours;  a  feast  alike  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind.  In  the  pathetic  stanz¬ 
as,  My  Home,  and  Come  Back,  he  will 
find  all  sympathies  enlisted  for  one — 

“Whom  unmerciful  disaster  followed 
fast  and  followed  faster,”  until  ended  by 
the  tragic  death  of  the  gifted  author. 
For  the  diversion  of  lighter  moments  the 
“The  Independent  Farmer,”  “Song  of 
the  Free  Companions,”  &c.,  will  be  ad¬ 
mirably  adopted,  and  for  the  studious 
scholar  the  translations  from  the  Greek 
will  serve  as  a  fount  of  rare  enjoyment. 
We  can  commend  the  book  to  our  read¬ 
ers  as  one  of  the  classics  in  the  long  list 
of  works  that  bear  the  impress  of  Frank 
Forester’s  authorship. 

For  many  years  the  Turf \  Field  and 
Farm  has  occupied  a  pre-eminent  position 
among  the  sporting  journals  of  America. 
It  is  a  standard  authority  on  all  legitimate 
sports,  and  is  held  in  the  estimation  of 
American  sportsmen,  turfmen,  athletes, 
oarsmen,  etc.,  upon  the  same  high  plane 
that  the  London  Field  occupies  in  the  es¬ 


teem  of  all  English  lovers  of  sport.  It  is 
ably  edited,  independent  and  fearless, 
and  its  reports  cover  a  wide  range  of 
manly  pastimes.  The  editor-in-chief,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bushev,  is  perhaps  the  ablest 
and  most  versatile  of  American  sporting 
journalists.  As  an  authority  on  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  and  pedigrees,  Col.  S.  D. 
Bruce,  the  Turf  editor,  stands  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  contemporaries.  The  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  trotting  has  an  able  ex¬ 
ponent  in  Col.  Walter  T.  Chester,  author 
of  the  “Complete  Trotting  and  Pacing 
Record.”  In  the  Field  department,  Capt. 
L.  C.  Bruce,  the  champion  long  range 
rifle  shot,  stands  pre-eminent.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dawson,  the 'Kennel  editor,  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  dogs,  and 
the  Athletic  and  Boating  departments  are 
presided  over  by  the  well-known  writer, 
F.  A.  Steimer.  The  Dramatic,  Musical, 
Chess,  Draughts,  etc.,  are  represented  by 
competent  men. 

The  most  elaborate  sporting  work  ever 
published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
“Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod,”  edited  by  Prof. 
Alfred  M.  Mayer,  and  filled  with  valuable 
articles  by  such  writers  as  Colonel  James 
Gordon,  Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall,  Maurice 
Thompson,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Fred¬ 
erick  Schwatka,  John  Borroughs,  Chas. 
A.  Zimmerman,  Wm.  M.  Tileston,  George 
Bird  Grinnell,  John  Muir,  and  others. 
The  work  is  divided  into  departments, 
devoted  to  Large  Game,  Fish,  Feath¬ 
ered  Game,  Out-of-Doors,  Taxidermy, 
etc.  There  are  several  hundred  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  a  number  of  full-page 
pictures  (ten  of  which  are  proofs  on  Japan 
in  the  Edition  de  Luxe.)  The  trade  edi¬ 
tion,  in  handsome  binding,  single  volume, 
will  be  sold  at  $4.00.  The  Edition  de 
Luxe,  printed  on  calendered  plate  paper, 
with  Japan  proofs — a  few  copies  only  re¬ 
maining —  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 
Price,  in  single  volume,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
Sio;  in  embossed  leather,  $15.  In  two 
volumes,  cloth,  $12;  embossed  leather, 
$18.  Circular  and  specimen  pages  mailed 
upon  application  The  Century  Compa¬ 
ny,  publishers,  New  York  City. 

“  Poems  of  the  Rod  and  Gun,”  by  Isaac 
McLellan,  is  a  unique  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  sporting  literature. 
The  work  is  edited,  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  by  Will  Wildwood,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  pen-pictures  in  verse  descriptive 
of  sports  by  flood  and  field,  are  exquisite. 
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Isaac  McLellan,  popularly  known  as  the 
“  poet-sportsman,”  numbered  among  his 
distinguished  schoolmates  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Prentice  and  other  marked 
literary  men.  His  first  volume  of  poems 
appeared  many  years  ago,  but  the  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  a  well-rounded  life  is  the  ad¬ 
mirable  book  of  poems  recently  publish¬ 
ed,  and  dedicated  to  the  sportsmen  of 
America.  It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  by  Henry 
Thorpe,  98  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

“  Open  Air  Sports  ”  is  the  title  of  a 
practical  and  interesting  work  for  lovers 
of  out-door  recreation.  It  is  a  book  of 
500  pages,  with  150  illustrations,  by  T'hc 
Tribune ,  New  York;  price  $1.50.  It  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  athletics,  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Blakie;  archery,  by  Maurice  Thompson; 
horsemanship,  by  several  competent  writ¬ 
ers;  games  of  ball,  fishing,  trapping, 
amateur  photography,  yachting,  swim¬ 
ming,  rowing  and  canoeing,  gymnastics, 
camping  out,  shotgun  and  rifle,  croquet, 
bicycling,  sports  of  winter,  and  useful 
facts.  It  is,  in  short,  an  encyclopedia  of 
our-door  sports. 

The  “  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports,”  edited  by 
Maurice  Thompson,  is  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume,  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  a  large 


amount  of  practical  instruction  concern¬ 
ing  shooting,  fishing,  archery,  boats  and 
boating,  camps  and  campers,  winter 
sport,  etc.  It  is  a  great  favorite  among 
amateur  sportsmen  anxl  lovers  of  out-door 
life.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York. 

“  Fly-Fishing  and  Fly-Making,”  by 
J.  Harrington  Keene,  is  the  work  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  angler  and  expert 
fly- maker.  The  book  is  written  in  excel¬ 
lent  style,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the 
sporting  library  of  every  disciple  of  Wal¬ 
ton.  It  may  be  procured  by  remitting 
the  price,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  to 
the  author,  J.  Harrington  Keene,  Green¬ 
wich,  N  Y. 

“  Ron  and  Line  in  Colorado  Waters,” 
an  illustrated  volume  of  interest  to  ang¬ 
lers  generally,  is  published  by  Chain, 
Hardy  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col.;  price,  $1.00. 
The  author,  “Bourgeois,”  is  widely  and  fa¬ 
vorably  known  among  the  angling  frater¬ 
nity. 

“Mountain  Trail  and  Parks  in  Colo¬ 
rado,”  by  “  Bourgeois,”  is  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  and  useful  book,  for  tourists  es¬ 
pecially.  It  is  appropriately  illustrated. 
Price,  Si. 50.  Chain,  Hardy  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  Denver,  Col. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Amateur  Athletic  Lacrosse  League. — 
This  association  of  prominent  athletic  clubs  was 
organized  March  22,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Cot¬ 
tage,  New  York  City.  Each  club  will  lorm  a 
team,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  match  games, 
such  as  those  of  the  base-ball  league.  Expe¬ 
rienced  La  Crosse  players  from  Canada  will 
teach  the  several  teams,  preparatory  to  the  se¬ 
ries  of  match  games.  The  following  clubs  were 
represented:  New  York  Athletic,  by  Edward 
Merritt;  Manhattan  Athletic,  by  E.  S.  Appleby; 
American  Athletic,  by  D.  C.  England  and 
J.  F.  Condon;  Olympic  Athletic,  by  William 
Halpin;  Flushing  Athletic,  by  A.  M.  Travers 
and  H.  N.  Curtis;  Nassau  Athletic,  by  J.  R. 
Flannery;  Crescent  Athletic,  by  E.  L.  Dicker- 
man;  and  the  New  Jersey  Athletic,  by  R.  J.  D. 
Mackie.  The  Jersey  City  and  the  Staten  Island 
clubs,  although  not  represented,  sent  word  that 
they  desired  to  join  the  league.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  which  states  the  object  to  be  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  lacrosse  among  the  athletic  clubs  of 


the  United  States,  who  are  all  amateurs,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America  and  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Edward  Merritt,  New  York  Athletic 
Club;  vice-president,  J.  F.  Condon,  American 
Athletic  Club;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  R.  Flan¬ 
nery,  Nassau  Athletic  Club. 

Winter  Games  at  Cornell. —  The  regular 
winter  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Cornell  University  was  held  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
March  4,  in  the  Armory  building,  which  was 
well  filled  with  professors,  students  and  towns¬ 
people.  The  winners  were  as  follows:  Running 
high  jump,  Mr.  Hulett,  ’90,  with  5  ft.  5  in.,  break¬ 
ing  the  record  of  Cornell,  5  ft.  4'<  in.;  catch  as- 
catch-can  wrestling,  F.  E.  Brooks,  ’90;  parallel 
bars,  C.  Linthicum,  Fellow  ;  middle-weight 
sparring,  H.  Roess,  ’89;  mile  walk,  J.  H.  Drown, 
’89;  horizontal  bar,  H.  F.  Thurber,  ’90;  collar 
and  elbow  wrestling,  D.  Upton,  ’90;  springboard 
jump,  record  103/4  inches.  G.  H.  Ashley,  ’89, 
who  broke  the  record  by  5 1/2  inches;  light  weight 
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sparring,  L.  C.  Chester,  law  school;  heavy 
weight  sparring,  G.  D.  Hulett,  ’90;  flying  ring¬ 
ers,  W.  J.  D.  Crane;  rope  climbing,  G.  L.  Tarbell, 
’90;  Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  a  draw  between 

S.  G.  Averill,  ’91,  and  S.  H.  Mould,  ’90;  tug  of 
war,  ’90  vs.  ’91;  won  by  ’90  by  half  an  inch. 

Yale  College  Games. — The  inter  collegiate 
games,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  first  week  in 
March,  resulted  as  follows:  High  jump,  won  by 

T.  G.  Shearman,  Yale,  5  ft.  5  in.;  University  tug 
of  war,  won  by  picked  team  from  the  college  by 
\]/2  inches;  half-mile  run  (handicap),  won  by  R. 
H.  Miles,  Hartford,  2  min.  8  4  5  sec.;  fencing 
(open  to  Yale  men  only,  nine  entries,)  won  by 
E.  Lentilhorn;  rope  climbing,  won  by  Frank 
Hartshorne,  of  Columbia  College  and  New  York 
Athletic  Club;  horizontal  bar  (open  to  Yale  men 
only),  won  by  T.  G.  Shearman;  standing  broad 
jump  from  scratch,  won  by  Hartshorne,  Colum¬ 
bia  College  and  New  York  Athletic  Club,  9  ft. 
5 y2  inches;  regimental  tug-of-war,  open  to  any 
company  of  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  trial  heats,  Companies  K,  D,  C, 
R  and  E;  won  by  Company  D  by  default;  put¬ 
ting  the  sixteen  pound  shot,  handicap,  won  by 
Hartwell,  Yale,  Sheffield  School,  34  ft.  8  in.; 
college  tug-of-war,  Yale  vs.  Columbia,  won  by 
Yale  by  1  x/2  in.;  high  kick  from  scratch,  won  by 
C.  C.  Lee,  of  Yale,  8  ft.  6  in.;  pole  vault,  handi¬ 
cap,  won  by  Shearman,  of  Yale,  9  ft.  5  in.;  bay¬ 
onet  race,  scratch,  won  by  Sergeant  Norton, 
Company  K,  Second  Connecticut,  in  13  min. 
5  sec.;  running  high  jump,  won  by  H.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Yale,  with  11  inches  handicap;  he 
reached  5  ft.  7  in.;  mile  walk,  handicap,  won  by 
R.  M.  Raymond  in  7  min.  40  sec.;  440  yards 
dash,  won  by  A.  J.  Parker,  of  Yale,  in  59  sec.; 
potato  race,  won  by  C.  F.  Lane,  Company  K, 
Second  Connecticut  National  Guards,  in  54 )4 
sec.;  50  yards  dash;  there  were  fifty-nine  entries 
and  the  first  heat  was  won  by  F.  W.  Robinson, 
of  Yale,  in  5  3-5 sec.;  the  second  by  E.  C.  Moen, 
of  Harvard,  in  5  4-5  sec.,  who  took  the  final 
heat  of  the  first  trials;  in  the  second  trials  the 
first  heat  was  won  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  of  Yale, 
in  5  3*5  sec.,  the  second  by  Moen,  of  Harvard, 
in  5  4-5  sec.,  and  the  third  by  L.  Oppenheimer 
in  6  sec.;  220  yards  hurdle  race,  won  by  F.  H. 
Babcock,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  in  33  sec.; 
tug-of-war,  open  to  all,  won  by  the  Nassaus  over 
the  Wallingfords;  they  pulled  them  in. ;  put¬ 
ting  the  shot,  J.  F.  Hunt,  of  Yale,  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  of  ten  feet,  and  H.  S.  Young,  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Athletic  Association,  tied  on  42  ft  2  in., 
and  they  tossed  up  and  Young  won  the  toss; 
obstacle  race,  won  byj.  T.  Thornton,  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  in  1  min.  32  sec. 


Amateur  Athletic  Union. — An  important 
meeting  of  the  new  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  efforts  of  New  York  Athletic 
Club  members,  was  held  March  8.  at  that  Club¬ 
house,  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  New 
York.  Eleven  clubs  were  represented,  and  five 
new  clubs  admitted  to  membership.  President 
Harry  McMillan  represented  the  athletic  club  of 
the  Schuylkill  Navy,  Mr.  Otto  Ruhl  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  Mr.  Walter  Eschurge  the 
Nassaus,  of  Brooklyn;  Mr.  J.  E.  Sullivan,  the 
Pastimes,  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  J.  E.  Rayburn 
the  Cape  May  Athletic  Club,  and  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Eddy  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club.  Delegates 
were  also,  present  from  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  the  Chester  City  Athletic  Club  and  the 
Washington  Athletic  Club.  A  set  of  rules  gov¬ 
erning  jill  athletic  sports  was  read  and  adopted, 
and  the  $500  challenge  trophy  presented  through 
theSchuylkill  NavyAthletic  Club, for  competition 
by  clubs  at  championship  meetings,  was  accept¬ 
ed.  The  Pullman  Athletic  Club  of  Pullman,  Ill.; 
the  Wanderers’  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Garden 
City  Athletic  Club,  of  Chicago;  the  Highlands,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Flushing  Athletic  Club,  of 
Long  Island  City,  are  the  clubs  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Union  at  the  meeting.  The 
arrangements  for  the  boxing  championships  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City, 
April  6  were  completed.  The  first  Union  Amateur 
Championship  Athletic  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Detroit  on  September  18.  The  committee  on 
the  championships  appointed  consists  of  Mr. 
Frank  Eddy,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Otto 
Ruhl.  The  gymnastic  championships  were 
held  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club-house  on 
April  28. 

Winter  Games  at  Harvard. — The  Harvard 
Athletic  Association  held  their  first  winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  March  10.  About  fifteen  hundred 
persons  were  present,  and  the  various  events 
were  well  contested.  Following  is  the  list  of  win¬ 
ners:  Putting  the  shot,  H.  Pennypacker,  ’88,  37 
ft.  9)2  in.;  H.  B.  Gibson,  ’88,  35ft.  2  in.;  middle 
weight  wrestling,  F.  S.  Duncan,  ’90;  middle 
weight  sparring,  draw  between  H.  R.  Bangs, 
’91,  and  H.  McAllister,  H.  S.;  light  weight 
wrestling,  F.  Cabot,  Jr.,  V.  S.;  heavy  weight 
wrestling,  J.  Levis,  S.  P. ;  heavy  weight  sparr¬ 
ing,  draw  between  C.  C.  Horne,  ’91,  and  F. 
Dana,  L.  S.;  feather  weight  wrestling,  H.  Nuss, 
’90;  tug-of-war,  Sophomores  vs.  Freshmen;  won 
by  the  former  by  half  an  inch.  The  sparring  was 
conducted  in  a  very  professional  manner  even 
down  to  the  final  decisions.  The  officers  of  the 
meeting  were  as  follows:  Dr.  W.  Appleton,  ’77, 
referee  of  sparring;  J.  P.  Hawes  and  John  Bry- 
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ant,  ’73,  judges  of  sparring;  Outran  Bangs,  ’84, 
judge  of  wrestling,  and  G.  B.  Morrison,  ’83, 
judge  of  general  events.  The  winners  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Athletic  Association’s  third  Winter  Meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24,  were  as 
follows:  Putting  the  shot,  H.  Pennypacker,  ’88, 
39  ft-  54s  in.;  running  high  jump,  S.  R.  Bell.  ’91, 
5  ft.  2Vz  in.;  rope  climbing,  C.  E.  Curry,  ’89, 
21  y2  sec.;  running  high  kick,  R.  B.  Hale,  ’91, 
8  ft.  64  in.;  tug-of  war,  Seniors:  Anchor,  F.  G. 
Balch;  3,  P.  Chase;  2.  C.  H.  Baldwin;  1,  E.  A. 
Pease;  distance,  \V2  inches. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion. —  The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  held  their  regular 
spring  meeting  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  New 
York,  March  8.  The  following  clubs  were  rep¬ 
resented:  W.  Halpin,  Olympic  A.  C.;  W.  Stone, 
Manhattan  A.  C.;  J.  E.  Sullivan,  Pastime  A.  C.; 
W.  Hegeman,  Nassau  A.  C.,  and  Charles  Mapes, 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Association.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  allow  all  amateur  athletes  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  competing  in  any  games  that  are  not 
disapproved  by  the  association.  The  committee 
decided  to  hold  the  next  amateur  championship 
meeting  under  the  association’s  auspices  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  in  New  York  City.  Three  of  the 
clubs  whose  representatives  were  present  are 
also  members  of  the  new  Amateur  Athletic 
Union. 

American  Lawn  Tennis  Association. — 
Fifty  one  clubs,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  were 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  held  March  9,  at  the  Hoff 
man  House,  New  York  City;  the  tournament  for 
the  ensuing  season  was  fixed  for  Staten  Island. 
The  officers  elected  were:  R.  I).  Seers,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  S.  Clark,  vice-president;  H.  G.  Badge- 
ly,  secretary,  and  A.  Slocum,  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  were  R.  L.  Beekman, 
Howard  Taylor  and  A  B.  Starey.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  were  instructed  to  draft  a  new 
constitution  for  the  admittance  of  sub-associa¬ 
tions  and  submit  it  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Cricket  Schedule. — The  representatives  of 
the  following  cricket  clubs  met  March  24,  at  No. 
325  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  a  schedule  for  the  ensuing  season:  Stat¬ 
en  Island,  Cyrill  Wilson;  Clairmont,  N.  J., 
Joseph  Akers;  Newark,  N.  J.,  Robert  P.  Bell; 
Alma,  Henry  Stimer;  American  League,  F.  R. 
Savage;  Manhattan,  S.  Hosford;  Albion,  Rich¬ 
ard  Brownson;  Essex,  C.  Beresford;  Paterson, 
Valentine  Bliss;  St.  George,  James  Rutty; 
Kings  County,  George  P.  Parsons;  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  A.  M.  Lewis;  New  Haven,  A.  J.  Edwards; 
and  New  York,  J.  Shortell.  A  schedule  of  100 
games  was  arranged,  and  play  will  begin  be- 
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tween  the  Manhattans  and  Albions  at  Prospect 
Park  on  May  19.  The  season  will  close  Sept. 
17.  A  number  of  visitors  prominent  in  cricket 
circles  from  England  and  Ireland  are  expected 
to  visit  this  country  during  the  season,  and  per¬ 
haps  several  matches  in  which  they  may  partic¬ 
ipate  will  be  gotten  up.  A  brilliant  season  is 
expected. 

Amherst  College  Games. — The  winners  of 
the  Amherst  College  games,  held  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  March  23,  were  as  follows;  Putting  the 
shot,  R.  W.  Atkins,  32  ft.  2  in.;  pole  vaulting, 
S.  D.  Warriner,  ’88,  8  ft.  8j4  in.  The  college 
record  is  broken  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Climbing  rope,  distance  21  ft.  10  in,  F.  L  Gar¬ 
field,  ’88,  6 '4  sec.;  standing  high  jump,  F.  L. 
Garfield,  4  ft.  6  in.;  horizontal  bar,  A.  K.  Bay- 
ama;  vaulting  bar,  E.  S.  Boyd,  ’90,  6  ft.  5  in.; 
running  high  jump,  R.  B.  Luddington,  ’91,  5  ft. 
6  in.  The  college  record  is  broken  by  one-half 
inch.  High  kick,  J.  C.  D.  Kitchen,  ’91,  8  ft.  10 
in.  The  college  banner  was  awarded  to  the 
class  of  ’90. 

Amateur  Athletes  Committee  Meeting. 
—  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America 
held  a  meeting  March  28,  at  the  Grand  Union 
H  »tel,  New  York  City.  The  committee  com¬ 
prises  the  following  gentlemen:  Walton  Storm, 
M  mhattan  Athletic  Club;  Walter  G.  Hegeman, 
Nausau  Athletic  Club;  Charles  H.  Mapes,  In 
ter-collegiate  Athletic  Association;  James  E. 
Sullivan,  Pastime  Athletic  Club,  and  Arthur 
Saflord,  American  Athletic  Club.  The  chief 
business  was  the  question  of  reinstating  the 
great  all  around  champion,  Malcolm  W.  Ford, 
to  the  amateur  ranks.  Ford  was  pronounced 
ineligible  to  compete  as  an  amateur  last  May  for 
alleged  participation  in  professional  games  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  July  4,  1S86.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  claimed  innocence  and  has  competed  in 
no  games  of  any  character  since  his  disqualifi¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  known  for  some  months 
that  he  would  be  reinstated  if  he  made  applica¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  meeting  he  was  present  and 
made  the  request,  stating  that  he  was  an  amateur 
at  heart  and  never  intended  to  use  his  athletic 
abilities  for  money  making.  Mr.  Ford  also  stated 
that  the  persons  who  brought  the  charges  against 
him  had  fallen  very  low  since  then  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  amateur  athletes.  The  vote  for  rein¬ 
statement  was  unanimous.  After  the  meeting 
Mr.  Ford  said  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  that  the 
fact  of  his  having  asked  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  his  case  would  dispel  all  ideas 
that  the  new  Amateur  Athletic  Union  was  to  be 
relied  upon  for  his  reinstatement.  When  asked 
if  he  would  join  some  club  and  compete  in  games 
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soon,  he  said  that  although  he  was  already  a 
member  of  several  clubs  he  would  represent 
none  in  athletic  competition  unless  compelled 
to,  for  he  suffered  before  on  account  of  club 
jealousy,  and  he  would  now  much  prefer  to  stand 
alone. 

Staten  Island  Athletic  Club. — The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club, 
was  held  at  the  club- house,  West  New  Brighton 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  28,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year: 
president,  J.  Eberhard  Faber;  vice-president, 
Alfred  L.  Faris;  secretary,  William  C.  Davis; 
treasurer,  Edward  E.  Huber;  trustees  (to  serve 
two  years),  Erastus  Wiman,  Frederick  W. 
Janssen,  William  M.  Jones,  Augustus  N.  Law¬ 
rence,  R.  K.  McMurray  and  R.  Penn  Smith. 
The  club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  was 
decided  to  spend  $  10, 000  this  season  on  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  construction  of  bowling  al¬ 
leys,  billiard  room  and  the  extension  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room. 

Champion  Athletic  Trophy. — A  handsome 
silver  trophy,  emblematic  of  the  championship 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  offered  by  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States. 
This  trophy  consists  of  a  massive  solid  silver 
plaque,  composed  of  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
twenty-three  disks,  the  number  of  sports  em¬ 
braced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  each 
disk  bearing  one  or  more  figures  representing  its 
specialty.  It  is  valued  at  $500,  and  is  22x25 
inches  in  size. 

American  Football  Union. — The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Football  Union,  held  at  New 
York,  March  7:  President,  Clarence  M.  Smith; 
vice-president,  William  H.  Ford;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Charles  T.  Schleisinger. 


BICYCLING. 

The  Lincoln  Cycling  Club. — A  handsome 
club-house  will  be  erected  this  season  by  the 
Lincoln  Cycling  Club,  of  Chicago,  at  an  expense 
of  |5,ooo.  The  club  has  a  large  membership 
of  enthusiastic  wheelmen.  x 

American  Wheelmen  in  Europe. — The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  team  of  wheelmen, 
Messrs.  S.  G.  Whittaker,  W.  E.  Crist,  Wilbur 
and  F.  Knapp,  L.  J.  Barber,  Horace  G.  Crocker 
and  M.  Eck,  sailed  for  Europe  March  29,  on  the 
steamship  Spain.  The  team  will  engage  in 
championship  matches  with  European  wheel¬ 
men. 

Chicago  Bicycle  Club. — Tuesday  evening, 
March  13,  the  new  club-rooms  of  the  Chicago 
Bicycle  Club,  at  103  Adams  street,  were  thrown 


open,  and  about  150  people  participated  in  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  house-warming.  The  club 
has  fifty  active  members.  The  officers  are: 
President,  W.  C.  Thorne;  vice-president,  L.  W. 
Conkling;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  E.  Schmidt; 
captain,  F.  A.  Ingalls;  librarian,  L.  B.  Ayers. 


BOATING. 

O’Connor  Defeats  Peterson. — The  three 

mile,  with  turn,  boat-race  between  William 
O’Connor,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Henry  Peter¬ 
son,  of  San  Francisco,  for  #2,000,  was  rowed 
over  the  Alameda  course,  California,  March  18, 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  O’Connor,  who  won  by 
four  lengths;  time  —  20  minutes  23  seconds. 
Forty  thousand  people  witnessed  the  race.  The 
weather  was  favorable,  and  the  water  perfect  for 
shell  'rowing.  The  men  started  upon  even 
terms,  O’Connor  rowing  36  strokes  to  the  min¬ 
ute,  and  Peterson  registered  39.  O’Connor  soon 
gained  a  slight  lead,  and  increased  it  steadily, 
moderating  his  stroke  to  28  per  minute,  while 
Peterson  was  rowing  33,  and  taking  a  somewhat 
erratic  course.  O’Connor  turned  the  stake  in  10 
minutes  and  20  seconds,  while  Peterson  followed 
nine  seconds  later,  and  coming  home  the  Cana¬ 
dian  increased  his  lead  to  six  lengths — finally 
winning  very  easily  by  four  lengths.  Peterson 
was  greatly  exhausted,  and  rowed  a  game  though 
erratic  race. 

Cambridge  vs.  Oxford. — Cambridge  easily 
defeated  Oxford  in  the  annual  eight-oared  Uni¬ 
versity  race,  rowed  on  the  Thames  from  Putney 
to  Mortlake  on  Saturday,  March  24.  Cambridge 
was  a  strong  favorite  at  3  to  1,  and  crossed  the 
finishing  line  five  lengths  to  the  good  in  20  min¬ 
utes  48  seconds.  Our  cable  dispatches  say:  The 
weather  was  dull,  but  there  was  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  spectators.  Cambridge  won  the 
toss  for  position  and  took  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  There  was  no  perceptible  advantage  in 
the  start,  but  after  rowing  a  few  strokes  Cam¬ 
bridge  forged  to  the  front,  and  going  under 
Hammersmith  bridge,  one  mile  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  from  the  starting  point,  led  Oxford  by  fully 
three  boat  lengths.  At  Barnes  bridge,  the  three 
mile  and  a  half  buoy,  Cambridge  had  increased 
her  advantage  to  five  lengths,  and  never  being 
menaced,  crossed  the  winning  line  somewhat 
easily  by  that  distance.  Of  the  45  races  rowed 
Cambridge  has  won  21  and  Oxford  23,  the  race  of 
1877  resulting  in  a  dead  heat. 

Death  of  Benjamin  F.  Brady. — Ex-Com¬ 
modore  Benjamin  F.  Brady,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  amateur  boating 
in  America,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
March  30,  aged  54  years.  Mr.  Brady  was  born 
in  New  York,  Oct.  27,  1834.  For  many  years  he 
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was  commodore  of  the  Harlem  River  Boat 
Clubs,  and  did  effective  work  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  amateur  boating.  During  the 
palmy  days  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
New  York  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  that 
organization.  He  was  one  of  the  most  expert 
penmen  of  his  day,  and  specimens  of  his  artistic 
work  adcrn  the  walls  of  various  public  buildings, 
and  many  more  are  in  the  possession  of  private 
families.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  his  work 
may  be  mentioned  tne  memorial  to  Archbishop 
Hughes,  which  hangs  in  the  hallway  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  residence  at  the  cathedral;  the  huge  me¬ 
morial  which  was  ordered  by  the  State  for  the 
capitol  at  Albany,  in  memory  of  Senator  Web¬ 
ster  Wagner,  of  drawing-room  car  celebrity;  the 
album  which  was  presented  to  Inspector  Alexan¬ 
der  S.  Williams, of  New  York,  and  the  champion¬ 
ship  long  distance  rifle  record, owned  by  Capt.  L. 
C.  Bruce,  of  the  Turf \  Field  and  Farm.  Mr. 
Brady  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  possess¬ 
ing  a  rare  fund  of  information  upon  general 
sporting  topics,  and  of  his  travels  in  foreign 
lands.  While  in  Europe  a  few  years  since  he 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm  a  most  entertaining  series  of  articles 
descriptive  of  persons  and  places  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended 
by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  interment  was  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

Mississippi  Valley  Rowing  Association. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Amateur  Rowing  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  March  17,  at  Kinsley’s,  Chicago.  Mr.  L. 
B.  Glover,  of  Chicago,  presided.  The  following 
delegates  were  present:  Vice-president  W.  R. 
Moore,  of  Moline,  Ill.,  H.  C.  Avery,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  E.  W.  Cram,  Chas.  Catlin  and  J. 
N.  Price,  of  Chicago;  E.  C.  Parsons,  of  Dixon, 
Ill. ;  J.  A.  St.  John  and  E.  Dunsford,  of  St.  Louis; 
E.  H.  Merriam,  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  C.  M. 
Schenck,  of  Burlington,  la.  The  Excelsior 
Boat  Club,  of  St.  Louis;  the  O-wash-ta-nong,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  the  Ogden,  the  Union,  and  the 
Quintard,  of  Chicago,  were  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership.  The  date  for  the  annual  regatta  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three.  The  aim  of 
the  organization  is  to  make  Chicago  the  center 
of  aquatic  sports,  and  to  make  the  annual  con¬ 
tests  the  equal  of  any  held  in  the  East. 


FISHING. 

Death  of  Harry  Pritchard. — The  famous 
angler  and  champion  fly-caster  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Harry  Pritchard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died 
March  25.  Mr.  Pritchard  was  born  in  South 
Wales  in  1827,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1845. 


From  early  youth  he  was  an  enthusiastic  angler, 
Pnd  was  proficient  both  in  sea  and  fresh  water 
fishing.  He  was  first  to  make  public  the  fact 
that  the  black  bass  can  be  successfully  “  chumm¬ 
ed  ”  with  shrimp — now  a  popular  bait  with  black 
bass  fishers.  In  1885  Mr.  Pritchard  won  the  fly¬ 
casting  championship  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  throwing  a  trout  fly  90  feet  and  6  inches. 
In  1887  he  won  again  in  Central  Park,  casting  a 
salmon  fly  1 13  feet  and  6  inches  —  both  records 
being  the  best  of  their  kind.  It  is  stated  that  he 
hit  a  mark  three  inches  in  diameter,  seventy-five 
feet  away,  with  a  trout  fly  nineteen  times  in 
twenty-five  attempts.  He  invented  several  im¬ 
provements  in  fishing  tackle;  an  interlocking  fer¬ 
rule,  waterproof  ferrule,  rubber  handle,  a  pat¬ 
ent  guide,  and  wedge  reel  lock.  The  American 
Institute  of  1851,  and  the  World’s  Fair  a  few 
years  later,  gave  him  first  prize  silver  medals  for 
artificial  fishing-flies. 

A  Huge  Tarpon. — The  earliest  fish  tale  of 
the  season  is  wafted  from  the  South,  viz:  At 
Pine  Island,  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  March  6, 
Mr.  John  G.  Heckscher,  of  New  York,  killed 
with  rod  and  reel,  a  tarpon  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pounds,  and  measuring  six  feet 
ten  inches  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  tarpon  ever 
caught  in  like  manner. 

Missouri  Fish  Commission. — The  Missouri 
Fish  Commission  held  a  meeting  at  St.  Louis, 
March  12,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  ac¬ 
tive  work  the  present  season.  The  supply  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  state  fish  car  was  distributed; 
one-half  in  the  St.  Joseph  Hatchery,  the  remain¬ 
der  in  Forest  Park  ponds.  Grayling  for  the 
Gasconade  River  and  Ozark  region  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  California  trout  will  be  supplied  to 
suitable  streams.  The  supply  of  black  bass  is 
abundant. 


KENNEL. 

The  Great  Philadelphia  Dog  Show. — 
The  sixth  annual  bench  show  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Kennel  Club  was  held  at  the  Elite  Rink, 
February  28 — March  2.  The  entries  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred,  a  larger  quantity  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  ever  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Kennel  Club.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  feeding  and  benching  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Spratt’s  patent,  in  excellent  form. 
Mr.  John  Reed  acted  as  superintendent.  The 
judges  were:  For  Great  Danes,  Newfound¬ 
lands  and  St.  Bernards,  Mr.  H.  Mueller;  for  En¬ 
glish  setters,  Mr.  L.  Shuster,  Jr. ;  for  Irish  set¬ 
ters,  Dr.  H.  Clay  Glover;  for  Gordon  setters, 
Mr.  Edward  Maher;  for  pointers,  Mr.  George  S. 
Wilms;  for  beagles,  Mr.  W.  S.  Diflenderffer; 
spaniels,  Mr.J.  Otis  Fellows;  bassets, dochshunde 
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and  foxhounds,  Mr.  J.  A.  Stovell;  poodles,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Furness;  all  other  breeds,  Mr.  James 
Mortimer.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
judging  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  list  of 

AWARDS. 

Mastiffs— Champion  classes— Dogs— E.  H.  Moore's 
Minting.  Bitches— No  entry.  Open  classes— Dogs— 1st, 
E.  H.  Moore’s  Ilford  Coroner;  2d,  L.  R.  Berger’s 
Clement;  3d,  S.  Swain’s  Clito;  V.  H.  C.,  Mr.  C.  John¬ 
son’s  Leo  Victor;  H.  C.  Mr.  J.  I.  Strother's  Welch;  C., 
Mr.  C.  Porter’s  Joe;  Bitches— 1st,  E.  H.  Moore’s  Duch¬ 
ess;  2d,  Mr.  C.  Porter’s  Boss’  Lady  Clare;  3d,  E.  H. 
Moore’s  Lady  Beatrice;  V.  H.  C..  Mr.  L.  A.  Berger’s 
Nell;  C.,  Mr.  L.  A.  Berger’s  Ashmont  Cleopatra.  Pup¬ 
pies.  Dogs— No  entries.  Bitches— 1st,  A.  Boyd,  Jr.’s 
Phyllis;  2d,  withheld;  3d,  H.  C.,  Mr.  G.  Hare’s  Ve. 
nus  III. 

St.  Bernard’s —  Rouch-coated — Champion  classes — 
Dogs.  Hospice  Kennel’s  Otho.  Bitches  —  E.  H. 
Moore’s  Miranda.  Open  classes— Dogs— 1st,  W.  J.  Shr¬ 
iek’s  Barry  I ;  2d,  Chequasset  Kennel’s  Monte  Rosa; 
3d,  Miss  S.  T.  Cassidy’s  Brian  Barrie;  V. H. C.,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Morris’  Centaur  and  Hospice  Kennel’s  Alvier.  Bitches 

1st,  E.  H.  Moore’s  Carrette;  2d,  Hospice  Kennel’s 
Paleface;  3d,  G.  Erb’s  Bonnie  Gipsy.  Puppies— Dogs— 
1st,  withheld;  2d,  W.  Pierson’s  Guardsman;  V.  H.  C., 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hall’s  King  Charles.  Bitches— 1st,  withheld; 
2d,  Hospice  Kennel’s  Leah;  C.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Morris’  Daisy. 
Smooth-coated'-  Champion  classes  —  Dogs  —  Hospice 
Kennel’s  I  lector.  Bitches— Hospice  Kennel’s  Daphne. 
Open  classes— Dogs— 1st,  Alta  Kennel’s  Victor  Joseph; 
2d,  W.  Pierson’s  Ivan;  3d,  Dr.  W.  H.  Martinet’s  LeoX; 
V.  H.  C .,  Hospice  Kennel’s  Wotan  and  Chequasset  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Chequasset  Norman.  Bitches— 1st,  Hospice  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Appolonia.  Dogs— 1st.  Chequasset  Kennel’s  Che 
quasset  Norman;  2nd,  W.  S.  Diffenderffer’s  Lord  Hec¬ 
tor.  Bitches— No  entries. 

Newfoundlands— 1st,  K.  Johnson’s  Don;  2d,  E.  H. 
Morris’  New  York  Lass;  3d,  Associated  Fanciers’ 
Queen  Cole. 

Great  Danes— Dogs — 1st,  C.  A.  Verdenburg’s  Ko¬ 
loss;  2d,  N.  G.  Hirsh’s  Leo  V.  Bitches — Prizes  with¬ 
held;  V.  H.  C.,  Associated  Fanciers’  Frau. 

Deerhounds— Champion  classes— Dogs— J .  E.  Thay¬ 
er’s  Chieftain.  Bitch— J.  E.  Thayer’s  Wanda.  Open 
classes  1st  and  2d,  J.  E.  Thayer’s  Highland  Laddieand 
Robber  Chieftain.  Bitehes— 1st  and  2d,  J.  E.  Thayer’s 
Theodora  and  Pride  of  the  Heather;  V.  H.  C.,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Heron’s  Maids.  Puppies— 1st,  W.  W.  Silvey’s 
Lady. 

Greyhounds— Champion  classes— Dogs— No  entry— 
Bitch— C.  D.  Webber’s  Mother  Demdike.  Open  classes 
Dogs— 1st,  Abbott  Kennell’s Middleton;  2d,C.  D.  Web¬ 
ber’s  Stormy  Daj  ;  V.  H.  C.,  Mr.  A.  Kemp’s  Captain. 
Bitches— 1st,  Mr.  E.  Loeb’s  Saturday  Night.  Puppies 
—Withheld. 

Pointers — Large — Champion  classes— Dogs  —  C.  H. 
Mason’s  Beaufort.  Bitch— Clifton  Kennel’s  Clover 
Open  classes — Dogs— 1st,  J.  H.  Winston’s  Bang;  2d.  Clif¬ 
ton  Kennel's  Sachem;  3d,  Naso  Kennel’s  Jimmie;  V. 
H.  C.,Mr.  E.  H.  Morris’  Sancho.  Bitches— 1st,  J.  H.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Golden  Rod;  2d,  Barnes  Bro.’s  Devonshire  Coun¬ 
tess;  3d,  J.  W.  Tantrum’s  Daisy  Ranger.  Small  pointers 
— Champion  classes — Dog— J .  R.  Daniel’s  Donald.  Bitch 
Clifton  Kennel’s  Juno  8.  Open  classes — Dogs — 1st,  Day- 
ton  Kennel’s  Count  Crocksteth;  2d,  Clifton  Kennel’s 
Naso  Boy;  3d,  K.  R.  Coleman’s  Banker;  H.  C.,  E.  W. 
Clark,  Jr.’s  Rap.  Bitches— 1st,  T.  H.  Terry’s  Queen 
Fan;  2d,  J.  H.  Winslow’s  Brunette;  3d,  Stratford  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Wanda;  V.  H.C.,  S.  D.  Riddle’s  Ruby.  Puppies 


—Dogs— 1st.  Don  Quixote  Kennel's  Don  Quixote  II; 
2d.  E.  R.  Column's  Banker.  Bitches— 1st.  Naso  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Lass  of  Naso;  2d.  ,T.  M.  Baker’s  June  Devil.  Nov¬ 
ice  class— 1st,  Stratford  Kennel’s  Wanda;  2d.  S.  D.  Rid¬ 
dle's  Ruby;  V.  H.  C.,  Mr.  J.  MT  Baker's  June  Devil. 

English  Setters— Champion  classes  -Dogs  Black- 
stone  Kennel’s  Royal  Albert.  Bitch— No  entry.  Open 
classes— Dogs— 1st.  E.  W.  Jester's  Glen  Rock;  2d.  J.  J. 
Snellenberger’s  Count  Hendricks;  3d.  I.  N.  Cochran’s 
Count  Belton;  H.  C.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  Jr.’s  Premier. 
Bitches — 1st,  J.  L.  Breese’s  Mavis;  2d,  E.  Maher’s 
Countess  Blits;3d.  V.  H.  C.  and  C,  Rosecroft  Kennel’s 
Fanchette,  Forest  Dora  and  Passion;  V.  H.  C..  Mr.  B. 
Ridgeway’s  Alphonsine;  H.  C.,  Delaware  Fall  Ken- 
nell’s  Idylwoof.  Puppies — Dogs — 1st  and  2d  withheld; 
3d,  R.  Von  Ohl’s  R.  V.  0.  Bitches— 1st,  J.  B.  Mahoney’s 
Sleeping  Beauty;  2d,  E.  W.  Jester’s  Dreamy  Glen;  3d, 
P.  C.  Old’s  Victoria’s  Nanna.  Novice  class—  1st,  Rose- 
croft’s  Kennel’s  Fanchette;  2d,  E.  W.  Jester’s  Blue 
Prince. 

Irish  Setters — Champion  class — Dogs— No  entries. 
Bitch-»-,C.  T.  Thompson’s  Mollie  Bawn.  Open  classes— 
Dogs— 1st,  C.  T.  Thompson’s  Desmond  II;  2d,  E.  Ma¬ 
her'S  Laura  S.;  3d,  A.  B.  Huey’s  Puritan;  V.  H.  C., 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Marks’  Smuggler  and  T.  P.  Campbell’s  Dick 
Swiveller;  II.  C.,  Mr.  T.  M.  Hilliard,  Jr.’s  Ulster  Chief 
and  A.  W.  Stevenson’s  Chief  S.  Bitches— 1st.  C.  T. 
Thompson’s  Mollie  II ;  2d,  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk’s  Berna;  3d, 
Associated  Fancier’s  Lady  Fawn;  V.  H.  C.,  Oakview 
Kennel’s  Jessie;  H.  C.,  Mr.  C.  T.  Thompson’s  Winnie 
II;  C.  Taylor  &  Davis’  Peggy  O’ More  and  C.  Smith’s 
Elchoeen  Jessie.  Puppies — Absent.  Novice  class— 1st, 
withheld;  2d,  P.  C.  Madeira’s  Dandy. 

Gordon  Setters — Champion  classes— Dog— W.  Ham¬ 
mett’s  Royal  Duke.  Bitch— H.  F.  Smith’s  Roxie.  Open 
classes— Dogs— 1st,  F.  H.  Morris’  Beaumont;  2d,  S.  G. 
Dixon’s  Little  Boy;  3d,  J.  L.  Campbell’s  Gordo:  V.  H. 
C.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker’s  Don  Pedro;  II.  C..  Mr.  E.  G. 
Webb’s  Dash.  Bitches — 1st  and  3d,  G.  Griffon’s  Jessie 
and  Royal  Duchess;  2d,  J.  L.  Campbell’s  Becky 
Sharp.  Puppies— Dogs— 1st,  J.  L.  Campbell’s  Gordo. 
Bitches— 1st,  .1.  L.  Campbell’s  Becky  Sharp;  2d,  R.  W. 
Webrle’8  Nellie  Duane. 

Foxhounds— Dogs— 1st,  withheld;  2d,  E.  W.  Jester’s 
Pilot.  Bitches — 1st,  withheld;  2d,  and  H.  (’.,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Jester’s  Biz  and  Lill;  H.  C.,  Associated  Fanciers’ 
Countess. 

English  Retrievers— Withheld. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels— 1st,  Lieut.  F.  W.  Stockey’s 
Barney  O’Connor;  2d,  F.  P.  Kirby’s  Jess. 

Clumber  Spaniels — Champion — F.  II.  Mercer’s 
Johnny.  Open  class— No  entry. 

Field  Spaniels— Open  class— Dogs — 1st  and  2d,  E. 
M.  Oldham’s  Newton  Abbot  Darkie and  Newton  Abbot 
Lord;  3d,  E.  H.  Morris’  Beau;  Reserve,  H.  Wylo’s  Dick 
McBride;  H.C.,  Mr.  G.  M.  Shaw’s  Jersey  Boy.  Bitches 
— 1st,  C.  M.  Oldham’s  Newton  Abbot  Jubilee;  2d,  E.  H. 
Morris’s  Bridfonl  Ruby;  3d  A.  Laidlaw’s  Queen. 

Cocker  Spaniels.—  Champion  class  —  Dog— Am¬ 
erican  Cocker  Kennel’s  Doc.  Bitch  C.  M.  Nellos’ 
Juno  W.  Open  class— Liver  or  Black  Dogs— 1st,  C.  M. 
Nelles’  Mike;  2d,  American  Cocker  Kennel’s  Dixie; 
3d,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sullender,  Jr’s.  Dick;  V  H  C,  G.  M. 
Shaw’s  Jersey.  Bitches— Equal  1st,  American  Cocker 
Kennel’s  Midnight  and  C.  M.  Nelles’  Busy;  espial  3d, 
American  Cocker  Kennel’s  Queen  Obo  and  G.  H. 
Whitehead’s  Lady  Pluto;  V  H  C,  Barnes  Bros.  Hazel 
Obo;  H  C,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Winslow's  Peggy  Bowley  and  Ab¬ 
bott  Greyhound  Kennel’s  Miss  Ladybird;  C,  Associated 
Fanciers’  Mores*.  Any  other  color— Dogs— 1st,  A. 
Laidlaw’s  Robin;  2d,  Abbott  Greyhound  Kennel’s 
Dandy.  Bitches— No  entry.  Puppies— 1st,  American 
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Cocker  Kennel’s  Miss  Topsy;  2d,  E.  M.  Oldham’s  Sam¬ 
bo  W;  3d,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sullender,  Jr.’s  Dick;  reserve,  .T. 
M.  Shaw’s  Jersey;  V  H  C,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crozier’s  Lark; 
H  C,  Mr.  C.  M.  Nelles'  Juanita  and  Monk,  and  J.  H. 
Winslow’s  Soubrette;  C,  Mr.  E.  II.  Morris’  Lady.  No¬ 
vice  class— 1st,  C.  M.  Nelles’  Juanita;  2d,  E.  H.  Morris’ 
President. 

Coll ibs — Ch am pion elms— Dog— Chestnut  Hill  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Scotilla.  Bitch— Chestnut  Hill  Kennel’s  Flurry 
11.  Open  class  Dog’s— 1st,  reserve  and  H  C,  Chestnut 
Hill  Kennel’s  Roslyn  Sensation,  Roslyn  Sweyn  and 
David;  2d,  McEwen  &  Gibson’s  Alloway;  3d,  W.  P. 
Hahn’s  Doe.  Hahn;  C.  S.  Melvin’s  Bruce.  Bitches— 
1st  and  2d,  Chestnut  Hill  Kennel’s  Flurry  III.  and 
Spoiled  Miss;  3d,  O.  H.  P.  Scott’s  Lady  Neph;  V  H  C, 
Mr.  W.  Turner’s  Wild  Rose  of  the  Thorpe.  Puppies— 
Dog’s— 1st,  Chestnut  Hill  Kennel’s  Roslyn  Sweyn;  2d. 
McEwen  &  Gibson's  Doonholm ;  3d,  San  Souei  Farm’s 
Little  Comet;  V  H  C,  and  H  C,  Mr.  A.  II.  Hiuman’s 
Dandy  and  Glenloche.  Bitches— McEwen  &  Gibson’s 
Bonnie  Doon.  Novice  class.— 1st  and  2d,  Chestnut  Hill 
Kennel’s  Roslyn  Sensation  and  Flurry  III. 

Smooth  and  Bobtailed  Sheei*  Doos.— 1st  and  2d, 
Chestnut  Hill  Kennel’s  Lady  Bird  and  Spot. 

Poodles. — Black— 1st,  L.  A.  Biddle’s  Berri.  White 
—1st,  withheld;  2d.  F.  P.  Kirby’s  Bosco. 

Bulldogs—  Champion  classes.— Dog— 1st,  J.  E.  Thay¬ 
er’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  Bitch,  1st,  J.  E.  Thayer’s  Brit- 
omartis.  Open  class— Dog’s— 1st, J.  H.  Sanderson’s  San¬ 
dy  :  2d,  C.  R.  Snowden's  Cribb  ;8.  C.  H.Cug-le's  Tostigr; 
H.C.,  W.  Weightman's  Crib  III.  Bitches— 1st.  A.  F. 
Nash’s  Dolores;  2d,  C.  D.  Cugle's  Soudan.  Puppies, 
Tst,  T.  O.  Guyett’s  Gypsy  Girl. 

Bull  Terri bks— Cham pum  classes-  Absent.  Open 
Classes— Largo — Dog’s— 1st,  Associated  Fanciers  ’  The 
Baron:  2d,  J.  S.  Merritts's  Young  Count.  Bitches  — 
1st.  G.  House’s  Duchess  of  York;  2d,  L.  Briesacher’s 
Miss  Nora;  V  H  C,  Messrs.  J.  P.  A  W.  W.  Gray’s 
Countess;  H  C,  Mr.  T.  C.  Harris’  White  Violet,  Small 
— Dogs— No  entry.  Bitches— 1st,  F.  F.  Dole’s  Little 
Dorrit.  Puppies— 1st,  T.  8.  Harris’  Meg  Merrilies;  2d. 
J.  O.  Fellows’  Count  Dick. 

Basset  Hounds— 1st,  W.  W.  Silvey’s  Monks. 

Dachshunds.— 1st,  L.  &  W.  Rutherford’s  Ruben- 
stein;  2d,  Associated  Fanciers'  Hilda. 

Beagles— Cham  pion  classes— Dog— Somerset  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Bounce.  Bitch— A.  L.  Bosley’s  Lou.  Open  class¬ 
es—  Dogs— 1st;,  Somerset  Kennel’s  Jupiter;  2d,  A.  L. 
Bosley’s  Chimer;  3d,  Associated  Fanciers’  Little 
Prince;  V  H  C,  Oakview  Kennel’s  Tony  Weller;  H  C, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Judson’s  Racer,  Jr.;  C.,  Holbrook  Beagle 
Hunt’s  Banker.  Bitches— 1st,  Somerset  Kennel’s  Jes¬ 
sie;  2d,  and  V  H  C,  Mr.  E.  R.  Coleman’s  Marion  B.and 
Miss  Maine;  3d,  A.  I,.  Bosley’s  Thorn  II.  Puppies— 1st, 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Fellows’  Royal  Krueger;  2d  and  3d,  E.  R. 
Column’s  Marion  B.  and  Miss  Maine;  V  H  C,  Mr.  A. 
L.  Bosley’s Gipsey,  Kateand Louisette;  H  C,  Holbrook 
Beagle  Hunt’s  The  Rambler.  Novice  class— 1st,  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Fellows’  Royal  Krueger;  2d,  Somerset  Kennel’s 
Stinger. 

Fox  Terriers — Champion  classes— Dogs— 1st,  Blem- 
ton  Kennel’s  Lucifer;  2d,  L.  &  W.  Rutherford's  Splaug- 
er.  Bitches— 1st,  Blemton  Kennel’s  Diadem;  2d,  J.  E. 
Thayer’s  Richmond  Olive.  Open  classes— Dogs— 1st, 
Blemton  Kennel’s  Dusky  Trap;  2d,  J.  E.  Thayer’s 
Raby  Mixer;  C,  Associated  Fanciers’  Richmond  Tyrant 
and  W.  T.  McAlee’s  Trumps.  Bitches— 1st,  2d  and  3d, 
Blemton  Kennel’s  Rachel,  Verdict  and  Blemton  Brilli¬ 
ant;  V  H  C,  Mr.  J.  Parkinson’s  Jess.  Puppies— Dogs— 
No  prize.  Bitches— 1st,  Blemton  Kennel’s  Blemton 
Brilliant;  2d,  J.  Parkinson’s  Jess;  C,  J.  R.  Trissler’s 
Mabel  Belmont.  Wire-haired — Absent  Novice  class — 
1st,  Blemton  Kennel's  Blemton  Brilliant. 


Black  and  Tan  Terriers— Dogs— 1st,  withheld;  2d, 
R.  Stucky’s  Sir  Wallace.  Bitches— 1st,  F.  P,  Kirby’s 
Safety. 

Irish  Terriers — 1st  and  II  C,  Chestnut  Hill  Ken¬ 
nel’s  Breda  Tiny  and  Breda  Jim;  2d,  J.  F.  McFadden’s 
Dennis;  3d,  G.  I).  Fowle’s  Grcymont ;  C,  Mr.  P.  C. Old’s 
Bedad. 

• 

Dandie  Dimmont  Terriers— 1st,  Hempstead  Farm 
Kennel’s  Border  Wang. 

Skye  Terriers — Champion  class — W.  P.  Sanderson’s 
Jim.  Open  class — 1st,  Dr.  M.  II.  Cryer's  Gladstone  Boy; 
2d,  W.  P.  Sanderson’s  Bess:  3d,  S.  Burr’s  Daisey;  V  H 
C,  Mr.  N.V.  Ketchum’sTeddie;  H  C,  J.  Howard’s  Skye. 

Yorkshire  Terriers— Dogs— 1st,  W.  W.  Silvey’s 
Leo;  2d,  withheld.  Bitches-  W.  W.  Silvey’s  Fannie. 

Toy  Terriers— 1st,  Mrs.  A.  .T.  Whiman’s  Flossie  W.; 
I).  F.  Bridleman’s  Prince. 

Pugs— Champion  classes— Dog— Dr.  M.  II.  Cryer’s 
Max.  Bitch— I)r.  M.  II.  Cryer’s  Bessie.  Open  classes 
—Dogs  1st  and2d.  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer’s  Dude  and  Othello. 
Bitches— 1st  and  2d,  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer’s  Vesta  and  Clio; 
2d.  F.  P.  Kirby’s  Daisy;  V  H  C,  Associated  Fanciers’ 
Duchess.  Puppies  1st,  Mrs.  Jean  J.  Strather's  Au  Jo; 
2d,  Associated  Fanciers’  Bradford  Rowdy. 

King  Charles  Spaniels— 1st,  W.  W.  Phillips’  Ro- 
cius;  2d,  F.  F.  Dole’s  Nell;  res.,  J.  H.  Winslow's  Society 
Girl. 

Prince  Charley  Spaniels— 1st  and  2d,  J.  E.  Diehl's 
Prince  Rupert  and  Beauty. 

Blenheim  Spaniels— 1st,  J.  H.  Winslow’s  Joan  of 
Arc;  2d,  W.  W.  Phillips’  Grand  Duchess. 

Italian  Greyhounds— 1st and2d,Anne  M.  Kramer’s 
Lillie  and  Romeo. 

Miscellaneous— 1st,  2d  and  3d,  P.  Lawrence’s  Welch 
terriers  Which  and  T'ther  and  Airedale  terriers  Pin. 

Occidental  Coursing  Club. — The  follow-* 
ing  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Occidental  Coursing  Club,  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.:  President,  Col.  Stuart 
Taylor;  vice-presidents,  S.  O.  Gregory,  M.  J. 
Keating,  Thomas  Hinds  and  H.  Boyd;  secretary, 
J.  B.  Lincoln;  treasurer,  S.  L.  Abbot,  Jr.;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Thos.  J.  O’Keefe,  A.  A. 
Bonton,  J.  F,  Carroll,  H.  E.  Deane  and  Henry 
Worthington. 

To  Improve  Gordon  Setters. — Mr.  Harry 
Malcolm,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  well-known 
fancier  and  breeder  of  Gordon  setters,  makes 
the  following  liberal  offer  :  For  the  improvement 
of  the  Gordon  setter  and  to  crush  out  the  black- 
and-tan  impostors,  erroneously  called  Gordons, 
and  misleading  to  the  amateurs  breeding,  I 
have  concluded  to  allow  the  services  of  my 
Gordon  setter  Stubble  (he  by  Malcolm,  out  of 
my  Dream  4th)  free  to  light  pure  Gordon  bitch¬ 
es,  pedigrees  to  be  sent  me  at  once,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  as  to  their  purity  ;  two  to  come  from  the 
North,  two  from  the  South,  two  from  the  East 
and  two  from  the  West. 

Death  of  Arnold  Burges.— At  his  home 
in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  the  well  known  breeder,  dog- 
fancier  and  sporting  writer,  Arnold  Burges,  died 
March  10,  aged  forty-nine  years.  Arnold  Bur¬ 
ges  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  September 
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12,  1839.  His  father,  Hon.  Thomas  Burges, 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  eloquent  orator,  and  his 
grandfather,  Hon.  Tristam  Burges,  was  distin¬ 
guished  in  congress  (1825  to  1835)  as  ‘  ‘the  only  co” 
temporary  who  was  a  match  for  that  master  of 
debate,  sarcasm  and  invective,  Hon.  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Roanoke,  Va.”  Arnold  Burges  was  a 
graduate  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  prepared  for  the  practice  of  law,  but 
in  1869  went  to  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  and 
went  into  business  as  an  oil  broker.  In 
1873  he  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
America 71  Sportsman ,  published  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  by  Wilbur  F.  Parker.  While  filling  this 
position  he  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  dog  and  gun,  and  in  1876,  after  resigning,  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  he  published  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field,”  a  standard 
work  on  dogs,  embracing  also  the  pedigrees, 
performances  and  registry  of  many  of  the  best 
setters  and  pointers  in  the  United  States.  This 
work  was  revised  and  republished  in  1882,  omit¬ 
ting  the  pedigrees,  as  a  standard  official  stud¬ 
book  had  been  meanwhile  established  by  the 
National  American  Kennel  Club.  In  1884,  Mr. 
Burges  edited  a  new  edition  of  Lewis’  “American 
Sportinan,”  a  valuable  work  on  the  dog  and 
gun,  to  which  he  added  several  chapters  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest  on  modern  guns,  sportings  dogs, 
.etc.  The  latest  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica”  contains  an  article  on  The  Dog, 
from  his  pen.  'Arnold  Burges  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  as  an  accomplished  sporting  writer, 
and  as  an  intelligent  breeder  of  setters  and 
pointers.  He  imported  the  celebrated  red  Irish 
setter,  Rufus,  and  the  English  setters  Queen 
Mab,  Rob  Roy,  Druid,  Nillson,  and  Dashing 
Berwyn.  Some  time  before  his  death,  which  he 
was  conscious  might  occur  at  any  time,  he  re¬ 
quested  that  the  following  item  be  sent  to  the 
sporting  journals  in  announcing  the  sad  event: 
I  would  like  a  notice  of  my  death  sent  to  the 
different  sporting  papers,  with  the  request  that 
their  editorial  notices  state  that  I  desire  them 
“to  convey  my  farewell  to  the  brotherhood  of 
sportsmen,  for  whose  interests  I  have  labored 
long,  and  always  honestly,  and  to  assure  all  that 
whatever  may  have  been  my  faults,  or  however 
sharply  I  may  have  written,  I  have  never  in¬ 
tended  to  wrong  any  man;  and  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  solely  by  a  desire  to  advance  true  sports¬ 
manship,  with  its  generous,  manly  characteris¬ 
tics,  among  my  fellows.”  I  would  like  the  por¬ 
tion  which  I  have  put  in  quotations  above  to  be 
copied  into  each  editorial  notice. 

SHOOTING. 

A  West  Ya.  Game  Preserve. — The  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Sportman’s  Association  of  Cheat 


Mountain,  West  Virginia,  held  a  meeting  March 
8,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  from  85  to  200.  This  change 
ing  made  to  accommodate-the  members,  almost 
all  of  whom  have  friends  who  are  desirous  of 
joining  the  association,  but  who  were  barred  by 
the  limited  membership.  The  club-house  is 
built  of  logs,  and  is  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
broad,  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high.  There 
is  good  trout  fishing  in  the  mountain  streams 
on  the  preserve.  Considerable  land  has  been 
sown  with  buckwheat,  which  will  attract  game 
of  various  kinds. 

Captain  Bogardus  Retires. — In  a  letter  to 
the  sporting  press,  under  date  of  March  6,  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  H.  Bogardus  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement:  Since  May  25,  1871,  I  have  been 
the  champion  wing  shot  of  America,  without 
suffering  a  single  defeat.  Winning  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  badge  at  Fleetwood  Park,  New 
York,  on  that  date  gave  me  the  title.  The  con¬ 
ditions  governing  the'trophy  were  that  it  must  be 
held  two  years  and  the  holder  to  shoot  all  com¬ 
ers  for  $500  a  side.  The  crack  shots  of  the  country 
endeavored  to  wrest  it  from  me  but  failed.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  two  years  I  put  it  up  for  competi¬ 
tion,  open  to  all,  and  again  won  and  held  it  as  be¬ 
fore.  Once  more  I  offered  it,  and  though  the 
matches  were  numerous  I  retained  it,  thus  meet¬ 
ing  all  comers  for  six  years.  The  badge  was  shot 
for  under  Rhode  Island  rules,  one  barrel,  twenty- 
one  yards  rise.  In  1874  I  won  the  Lord  lard- 
badge  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  conditions  being 
five  traps,  thirty  yards  rise,  the  use  of  both  bar¬ 
rels  allowed. 

In  1875  I  went  to  England  with  the  American 
rifle  team,  and  upon  arriving  in  London  challen¬ 
ged  the  United  Kingdom.  I  shot  several  match¬ 
es,  winning  them  all.  One  was  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  world  and  a  gold  medal  in  addition 
to  the  stakes.  I  won  it  easily. 

In  1878  I  again  went  to  England,  shot  all 
comers  and  defeated  them  with  one  exception, 
and  that  was  due  to  an  injudicious  change  of 
powder  at  a  critical  juncture.  My  opponent  re¬ 
fused  to  shoot  me  a  second  time,  though  I  offered 
to  make  the  stakes  $5,000  a  side.  The  result  of 
the  discussion  led  to  my  match  with  Mr.  Aubrey 
Coventry  for  $5,000  a  side.  It  was  shot  Aug.  6, 
1878,  and  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  matches  on  record.  Mr.  Coventry  at  the 
time  held  the  championship  gold  cup.  So,  with 
sixteen  contests  in  England,  fifteen  and  the 
championship  of  the  world  stood  to  my  credit. 

Wiiliam  Graham  came  to  this  country  in  1886, 
and  was  looking  for  matches.  I  turned  over  in 
February  of  that  year  the  cup  won  by  me  in 
England.  The  conditions  imposed  were  Hurl- 
ingham  rules,  twelve  bore  guns,  the  winner  to 
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hold  it  for  two  years  to  become  his  property. 
Graham  refused  to  shoot  for  it;  butj.  R.  Stice, 
of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  challenged,  and  the  match 
was  shot  March  2,  1886,  at  Peoria,  Ill.  I  killed 
81  out  of  the  100  and  Stice  76.  We  again  shot 
for  the  cup  four  days  later,  and  while  I  brought 
down  93,  he  stopped  at  90.  On  February  22, 
1887,  I  met  Andy  Meaders,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
who  had  challenged  for  the  trophy,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  again  victory  fell  to  me.  The  score 
was  93  to  89  in  my  favor. 

The  two  years  which  the  cup  was  to  be  held 
have  now  expired,  and  because  of  advancing 
years  and  domestic  affliction,  I  have  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  championship  field  and  leave  it 
in  other  hands.  For  seventeen  years,  lacking 
two  months  I  have  held  the  championship  of 
America,  and  since  1875  the  championship  of 
the  world.  In  withdrawing  from  further  champ¬ 
ionship  honors  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  so  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  sorrow  —  of 
pleasure,  because  of  the  universal  courteous 
treatment  I  have  received,  and  of  sorrow  that 
with  me  the  end  of  such  contests  has  come. 
My  best  scores  have  been  — 100  pigeons  straight 
21  yards  rise  80  yards  boundary.  Chicago,  July 
21,  1869;  99  out  of  100,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  30 
yards  rise,  80  yards  boundary,  English  rules, 
July  3,  1880,  and  in  New  York,  December  20, 
1879,  broke  5,500  glass  balls,  15  yards  rise,  two 


traps,  in  7  hrs.  19  min.  2  secs.  In  the  latter  I 
loaded  and  changed  my  barrels,  two  sets  being 
allowed  without  assistance.  There  is  no  champ¬ 
ionship  cup  now  awaiting  challenge  from  the 
wing  shots  of  America,  but  there  should  be  and 
the  winner  ought  to  hold  it  two  years  against  all 
comers  before  becoming  his  personal  property. 


YACHTING. 

& 

New  Haven  Yacht  Club. — At  a  meeting  of 
of  the  New  Haven  Yacht  Club,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  March  22,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Commodore,  C.  Cooper  Clark;  vice¬ 
commodore,  H.  A.  Seymour;  rear  commo¬ 
dore,  I).  H.  Warner;  secretary,  James  H.  Par¬ 
ish  ;  treasurer,  George  E.  Dudley  ;  measurer, 
Frank  H.  Andrews;  fleet  surgeon,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hawkes;  trustees,  C.  W.  Scranton  and  C.  M. 
Peck.  Regatta  committee,  L.  A.  Elliott,  E.  S. 
Perry,  L.  L.  Morgan,  R.  R.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  and 
W.  A.  Foskett.  Membership  committee,  Geo. 
E.  Dudley,  E.  P.  Avery  and  S.  H.  Read. 

New  York  Yacht  Club. — At  a  meeting  held 
March  22,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  voted 
$3,000  for  a  Fall  regatta,  to  take  place  the  first 
week  of  October,  outside  Sandy  Hook;  open  to 
all  yachts.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  subscribed 
for  fitting  up  the  club-house. 
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“Adirondack”  Murray,  in  a  spirited  acticle 
on  practical  trout  fishing,  mentions  a  primitive 
angling  outfit  which  a  backwoods  fisherman  in 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  used  with  considerable 
success,  and  concludes  by  saying:  “  For  myself 
I  used  another  kind  of  a  rod,  one  of  Chubb’s 
eight  ounce  lancewood,  the  handiest  rod  I  ever 
used,  pliant  as  a  wand,  but  spunky  and  stubborn 
in  a  fight,  when  a  great  fish  in  forty  feet  of  wa¬ 
ter  set  himself  to  smash  it.  It  wouldn’t  smash, 
but  swayed  and  quivered  and  shook  as  in  a 
passion;  but  it  gloriously  held  its  own  and  had 
its  way,  and  beat  the  fish,  and  proved  itself  a 
very  Napoleon  of  rods,  without  a  Waterloo. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  tested  rods  in  practical 
angling,  angling  for  pan  and  grill  when  hunger 
was  sharp  and  meat  scarce  in  camp,  and  a  big 
trout  lost  meant  a  supperless  night ;  but  never 
in  those  twenty  years  have  I  used  a  rod  of  any 
man’s  make  that  proved  truer  at  a  pinch  than 
the  little  rod  of  Chubb’s  make  I  had  with  me 
in  the  woods  this  year.” 

Success  in  fly-fishing  depends  not  alone  upon 
the  skill  of  the  angler,  but  the  artificial  lure  must 
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be  skilfully  made,  as  well,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  wary  trout  or  bass.  The  artificial  flies  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  J.  Harrington  Keene,  Cossaguna, 
N.  Y.,  being  the  work  of  an  expert,  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  closely  imitating  the  natural  insects — 
from  the  May  fly  down  to  the  gnat. 

As  a  game  and  fishing  resort  the  Puckaway 
region  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  Northwest.  For  the  tourist  and  sports¬ 
man  seeking  rest  or  recreation,  Montello,  “the 
village  of  fountains,”  located  in  the  midst  of 
this  game  and  fish  preserve,  affords  a  delight¬ 
ful  haven  of  refuge  for  Summer  or  Autumn. 
Full  particulars  as  to  the  most  favorable  times 
for  sport  with  gun  and  rod,  may  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  S.  D.  Perkins,  Montello,  Wis. 

Are  you  fond  of  fishing?  The  American 
Angler ,  (28  pages),  is  issued  weekly,  and  each 
issue  contains  valuable  illustrated  contributions 
and  editorials  on  Fish,  Fishing  and  Fish  Culture; 
Notes  and  Queries  to  the  Habits,  Habitat  and 
Modes  of  Capture  of  Game  and  Fish;  Reports 
of  Fishing  (in  season)  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
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ica,  etc.,  etc.  Seth  Green,  the  noted  fish  cul- 
turist,  has  charge  of  the  Fish  Culture  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  It  is  the  Angler’s  Paper — 
The  Only  One  in  America.  Edited  by  Wm. 
C.  Harris.  The  publication  offices  are  at  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  the  subscription 
price  is  $3.00  a  year.  Specimen  copy  and  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Angling  Literature  free. 

Martin’s  “Business”  Braided  Silk  Lines 
have  attained  a  national  reputation,  and  anglers 
are  well  content  to  “  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer.”  These,  manufactured  by  E. 
J.  Martin,  Rockville,  Conn.,  are  made  of  the 
finest  silk,  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  strength, 
texture,  color  and  durability. 

“Rhyme  and  reason  ”  are  happily  blended  in 
the  following  lines,  which  we  quote  from  some 
anonymous  scribe  with  a  penchant  for  the  rod 
and  gun,  and  all  the  best  appliances  of  the 
sportsman’s  craft: 

When  gentle  spring  shall  clothe  the  hills 
And  free  the  streams,  now  mute  — 

I’ll  ramble  down  the  clear,  cold  rills, 

And  wear  my  Barnard  fishing  suit. 

But  when  sere  autumn  comes  again, 
Suggesting  thoughts  of  gun  and  boat, 

’  Twill  be  a  pleasure  to  me  then 
To  wear  my  Barnard  shooting  coat. 

The  Buel  trolling  or  spinning  bait,  known  as 
the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind,  still  retains 
the  well  known  reputation  of  former  years,  and 
the  J.  T.  Buel  Company,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  take 
an  honest  pride  in  their  improved  series  of  troll¬ 
ing  bait. 

The  Ideal  outfit  for  loading  shot  and  rifle 
shells  is  made  by  the  Ideal  Manufacturing  Com¬ 


pany,  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  implements 
are  extensively  used  by  sportsmen  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  of  their 
kind.  -1 

Luminous  Bait,  for  fishing  in  cloudy  weather, 
or  during  evening  hours,  has  been  used  with 
gratifying  success  in  all  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  infinite  variety  of  luminated  baits,  for  trout, 
bass,  pickerel,  etc.,  renders  this  style  of  artifi¬ 
cial  lure  a  source  of  magnetic  attraction  to  the 
finny  tribe.  4 

Sporting  literature  of  infinite  variety,  em¬ 
bracing  rare  and  standard  works  on  field  sports, 
angling,  adventure,  etc.,  will  be  found  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  titles  comprising  the  catalogue 
published  by  A.  L.  Luyster,  98  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

“The  Angler’s  charm,  a  handsome,  gold- 
plated  ornament  for  lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun, 
will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  early  and  inclose 
twenty  cents  for  the  luminous  and  voluminous 
catalogue  of  modern  baits,  etc.,  issued  by  the 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  Akron,  O. 

A  pure  and  patriotic  American  spirit  of  pro¬ 
gressiveness  is  exhibited  in  the  Camp  News, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  official  organ  of  the  Patriotic 
Order  Sons  of  America.  The  Journal  is  a  semi¬ 
monthly,  bright  and  entertaining  and  deserves 
the  popularity  it  has  achieved. 

The  directions  given  for  maintaining  health 
and  happiness,  by  the  Boston  Journal  of  Health, 
are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  subscription. 
It  exposes  medical  humbugs,  and  adopts  a  moral, 
healthy  tone  similar  to  that  which  it  inculcates 
in  its  readers. 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

Across  the  stream  a  passing  gleam 
Of  sunny,  pleasant  weather; 

Light  as  the  down  from  thistle-crown 
There  falls  a  floating  feather. 

A  hungry  trout  comes  quickly  out — 

He  is  a  daring  rover; 

An  eager  rise — he  grasps  the  prize — 

A  reel — the  creel, — ’tis  over. 

*  *  *  * 

Along  the  shore  an  ample  store 
Of  wildfowl — wood  engraven; 

In  upper  air  a  flying  pair 
Come  to  the  quiet  haven. 

They  spy  the  spot  where  ducks  are  not, 
But  where  decoys  are  lying; 

A  downward  sweep — guns  echo  deep — 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  flying. 


W.  W.  Wood. 
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HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT,  AND  THE  HERBERT  FAMILY. 

BY  MORGAN  HERBERT, 

Editor  of  “  Poems  of  Frank  Forester,”  Etc. 


THE  foundation  in  the  British  Isles 
of  the  family  fortunes  of  the  Herberts 
was  laid  on  the  rocks  of  Wales,  and  in 
the  mists  of  those  mountains  its  earliest 
history  is  somewhat  involved.  But  for 
over  four  centuries  it  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  chivalry,  statesmanship 
and  learning  of  its  members.  An  English 
writer  says:  “from  century  to  century 
Herberts  are  found  taking  their  places 
in  some  of  the  noblest  and  whitest  pages 
of  our  national  history,”  and  it  is  so  even 
unto  this  day. 

Of  the  famous  Pembroke  branch  of  this 
noted  family  came  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  His  direct  ancestor,  the  1st  Earl 
of  the  second  creation  of  that  title — the 
line  of  the  first  creation  having  passed 
with  a  female  member  into  that  of  Somer¬ 
set,  now  represented  by  the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort — was,  it  is  said,  “a  mad  fight¬ 
ing  young  fellow,  of  whom  is  told  a  strange 
adventure  occurring  in  the  year  1527. 
One  mid-summer  night  in  that  year  there 
was  a  great  fray  made  by  the  Welshmen 
on  the  King’s  Watch,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  St.  James’  Day  the  Mayor  and  his 
brethren  returning  from  a  wrestling  match 
a  dispute  arose,  in  which  one  Richard 
Vaughn,  a  mercer,  was  killed  on  the  bridge 
by  William  Herbert,  the  cause  being  the 
want  of  some  respect  in  compliment.  He 
escaped  through  the  great  gate  toward 
the  marsh,  where  a  boat  being  prepared 
he  fled  into  Wales,  and  afterward  went 
to  France;  where,  according  to  Aubrey, 
“he  betook  himself  into  the  army  and 
showed  so  much  courage  and  readiness 
of  wit  in  conduct  that  he  was  favored  by 
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the  King  who  afterward  recommended 
him  to  Henry  VIII.”  He  soon  became  a 
trusted  counselor  of  that  King,  who  gave 
him  the  Abbey  lands  of  Wilton  and  left 
him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will.  He 
was  also  brother-in-law  to  the  King,  hav¬ 
ing  married  Anne  Parr,  the  sister  of  King 
Henry’s  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr.  As 
commander-it-chief  of  the  forces  under 
Mary,  and  when  Elizabeth  left  Hatfield 
House  and  moved  toward  London,  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke  carried  the  sword  in  the  procession. 
“  He  was  strong  sett,  but  bony,  reddish, 
of  a  sharp  eie  and  sterne  look.”  A  full 
length  portrait  of  him  can  be  seen  in  the 
library  at  Wilton  House.  Of  this  picture 
Aubrey  says:  “  This  William,  (the founder 
of  his  family)  had  a  little  cur-dog  which 
loved  him  very  much,  and  the  Earl  loved 
the  dog.  When  the  Earl  died  the  dog 
would  not  go  from  his  masters  body  but 
pined  away  and  died  under  the  hearse, 
the  picture  of  which  dog  is  under  his 
picture  in  the  library  at  Wilton.”  The 
“  fair  Castle  of  Ragland  ”  was,  in  1491,  the 
home  of  William  Herbert,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  of  the  1st  creation,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth  Herbert, 
married  Sir  Chas.  Somerset,  natural  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  from  whom  the 
present  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  descended 
and  who  now  possesses  this  beautiful  ruin. 

It  was  the  son  of  this  nobleman,  the 
2nd  Earl,  that  married  Mary  Sidney,  the 
only  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  his 
grandson  William  Herbert  was  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  the  early  friend  and  patron 
of  Shakespeare.  Thomas  Herbert,  the  8th 
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Earl  of  Pembroke  and  5th  of  Montgomery, 
was  a  patron  of  learning  and  men  of 
letters.  Although  a  Tory  he  protected 
John  Locke  during  the  troublesome  times 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  scholar,  in 
gratitude  and  admiration,  dedicated  his 
famous  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand¬ 
ing  to  his  Lordship.  Locke  says  Pem¬ 
broke  invited  him  to  form  “one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  learned  men  who  met  weekly  at 
his  residence  to  discuss  things  of  the  mind 
and  not  personal  or  political  gossip,  and 
only  those  were  there  who  could  bear  part 
in  the  best  entertainment  of  rational 
minds,  and  free  discourse  concerning  use¬ 
ful  truths.”  He  was  seven  times  a  Lord 
justice  in  the  King’s  absences,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  was  constituted  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  father  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
Gen.  William  Herbert,  was  the  fifth  son 
of  this  nobleman,  and  was  during  the  ex¬ 
citing  the  days  of  Gordon  Riots  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Wilton.  He  was  present 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord 
George  Gordon  took  his  seat  wearing  a 
blue  cockade,  the  House  being  at  the  time 
besieged  by  the  mob.  Gen.  Herbert  de¬ 
clared  with  great  spirit  that  he  could  not 
sit  and  vote  in  that  House  whilst  he  saw 
a  noble  Lord  in  it  with  the  ensign  of  riot 
in  his  hat,  and  threatened  if  he  would  not 
take  it  out  he  would  walk  across  the 
House  and  take  it  out  for  him.  At  this 
Lord  George  put  the  offensive  decoration 
in  his  pocket.  “Frank  Forester”  was  the 
great  grandson  of  this  spirited  gentleman. 
More  remote  family  connections  of  Fores¬ 
ter  were  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Cherbury, 
and  his  brother,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
the  religious  poet  and  priest,  “  Holy 
George  Herbert,”  perhaps  the  very  bright¬ 
est  ornament  of  his  gifted  race.  It  is 
said  of  the  late  Sir  Sidney  Herbert  “in 
his  letters  and  speeches,  his  boast  of  being 
£  Sidney  would  melt  into  a  yearning  and 
wistful  gratitude  that  he  was  also  a  Her¬ 
bert  of  the  George  Herbert  stock.” 

In  the  Cherbury  branch  of  the  Herbert 
family  Powis  Castle  is  entailed.  It  de¬ 
scends  through  the  line  of  Sir  Richard 
Herbert,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard,  of 
Colebrook,  who  was  beheaded  at  North¬ 
ampton  with  his  brother,  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  was  steward  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  the  lordships  and  marches 
of  North  W  ales,  East  Whales  and  Cardi¬ 
ganshire,  and  in  this  capacity  acquired  a 
singular  reputation  for  justice.  Three  of 


his  grandsons  became  ancestors  of  Peers. 
This  castle  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord 
Powis,  who  represents  on  the  grand¬ 
mother’s  side  the  unioir  of  two  branches 
of  this  family,  and  on  the  father’s  the 
famous  Lord  Clive. 

In  this  line  is  a  character  too  marked 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Arthur  Herbert  was 
a  Rear  Admiral  under  James  II.  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Robes.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
naval  officers  of  the  period.  He  was  heed¬ 
less  of  religion,  fond  of  pleasure  and  ex¬ 
pense,  had  rfo  private  estate,  but  his 
places  brought  him  ^Cqooo  a  year,  and  be¬ 
sides  he.  was  a  great  favorite  of  James. 
In  a  private  interview  the  King  requested 
him  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
He  s^id  that  his  “honor  and  his  con¬ 
science  would  not  allow  him  to  give  any 
such  pledge.”  “Nobody  doubts  your 
honor,”  said  the  King,  “  but  a  man  who 
lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk  about 
his  conscience.”  Herbert  cooly  replied: 
“  I  have  many  faults,  sire,  but  I  could  name 
those  who  talk  much  more  about  con¬ 
science  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing 
and  yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as  mine.”  The 
King  dismissed  him  from  all  his  places. 
Herbert  then  used  his  influence  with  the 
Navy  in  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  on  the  success  of  the  Revolution  was 
thanked  by  the  house  of  Commons. 

Another  prominent  branch  of  the  Her¬ 
berts  exists  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  to  be 
“  the  oldest  branch  of  the  famous  family.” 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  owner  of  Muckross, 
is  the  present  head  of  that  branch.  The 
estate  lies  along  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Killarney,  and  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  demesnes  in  the  British  Islands. 
The  ruin  of  Muckross  Abbey  is  left  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  no  part  of 
it  being  allowed  to  fall  any  further  into 
decay.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Herberts  through  inheritance  from  the 
McCarthy  Mar,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  owner  having  married  the 
heiress  of  that  renowned  Irish  family. 

Wrilliam  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester, 
and  father  of  “  Frank  Forester,”  was  the 
third  son  of  Henry  Herbert,  1st  Earl  of 
Caernarvon.  He  was  born  at  HighClere 
castle,  in  Hampshire — that  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Caernarvon — was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  studied  law  and  prac¬ 
ticed  some  years  at  Doctors’  Commons. 
He  was  an  accomplished  editor  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  and 
had  beside  a  wide  field  of  literary  labor. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  when  his  son,  Henry  William 
Herbert,  was  born.  He  afterward  took 
orders,  and  held  a  living  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1840  was  made  Dean  of  Manches¬ 
ter. 

Henry  William  Herbert  (“  Frank  For¬ 
ester  ”)  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Dean 
and  Letitia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Allen,  viscount  of  Kildare.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1807,  but  his  youth  was 
passed  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  in  this  early 
home  that  the  taste  for  field  sports  was 
developed  to  a  degree  that  in  later  years 
became  with  him  almost  a  passion.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
After  traveling  on  the  continent  he  came 
to  America,  in  1831,  bringing  with  him 
his  letters  of  introduction. 

The  first  object  in  visiting  America  was 
to  gratify  a  love  of  travel;  the  second  was 
to  decide  upon  a  place  to  settle  and  be¬ 
gin  a  career.  The  Dean,  having  a  large 
family  and  many  demands  upon  his  re¬ 
sources,  outside  of  his  domestic  circle, 
it  was  imperative  that  those  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  who  could  should  provide  for  their 
own  advancement. 

Unassuming  and  attractive,  Henry 
William  Herbert  won  the  regard  of  per¬ 
sons  of  varied  tastes,  and  all  joined  in 


urging  him  to  make  his  home  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  he  would  not  do 
until  he  had  visited  Canada,  fancying  he 
would  prefer  a  residence  there  on  account 
of  its  allegiance  to  the  English  govern¬ 
ment.  A  visit  there  convinced  him  of 
the  superiority  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  returned  to  New  York  with  his  pur¬ 
pose  still  unfixed.  Had  he  remained  in 
Canada  he  would  have  “  taken  orders,” 
but  as  he  chose  New  York  some  other 
profession  had  to  be  considered.  He  fin¬ 
ally  decided  upon  teaching. 

Accepting  a  professorship  in  a  classical 
academy  in  the  city,  his  attainments  made 
him  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  principal, 
and  his  disposition  and  manners  endeared 
him  to  his  pupils,  some  of  whom  became 
life-long  friends.  In  order  to  augment 
his  income  he  had  recourse  to  author¬ 
ship,  employing  the  hours  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching,  in  writing  for  numer¬ 
ous  magazines  and  papers.  He  estab¬ 
lished  and  edited  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  in  1833,  while  employed  as 
Greek  and  Latin  tutor,  and  soon  gained 
a  wide  degree  of  popularity  as  a  writer. 
His  career  as  editor  proved  his  claim  to 
scholarly  attainments  and  brilliant  literary 
talent,  his  magazine  taking,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  first  rank  among  the  numerous 
ably  edited  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
maintainingthat  position  during  Herbert’s 
management.  He  suddenly  dissolved  his 
connection  with  the  Amercian  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  closed  his  career  as  an  editor, 
thenceforth  devoting  himself  to  writ¬ 
ing  original  essays  and  romances,  and 
in  addition  translating  many  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  French  novels.  His  ambition  was  to 
be  a  romance  writer,  a  rival  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whom  he  intensely  admired,  but 
the  necessities  of  his  life  compelling  a 
supply  of  material  for  constant  publica¬ 
tion  there  was  not  much  leisure  allowed 
for  the  study  necessary  to  produce  a  fin¬ 
ished  novel.  His  attempts  in  that  direction, 
however,  proved  that  he  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  judgment  of  his  ability. 
“  Oliver  Cromwell,”  “The- Roman  Trai¬ 
tor,”  and  “The  Brothers;  A  Tale  of  the 
Fronde,”  are  entitled  to  rank  in  artistic 
merit  with  Bulwer.  Few  writers  have 
done  greater  justice  to  Cromwell  than 
Herbert.  Although  educated  in  the 
principles  of  an  aristocracy,  he  recog¬ 
nized  Cromwell’s  military  and  governing 
talent  and  accorded  it  full  measure  of  ad¬ 
miration.  His  “Roman  Traitor”  is  an 
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exalted  style  of  composition.  Its  warmth 
of  imagery  is  unexcelled  by  any  author. 
Bulwer  approaches  it  more  nearly,  but  is 
cold  in  comparison.  His  historical  novels 
were  minutely  correct  as  to  facts  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  characters  are  vivid  and  im¬ 
pressive.  In  the  American  novel  his 
portraiture  of  native  character  and  man¬ 
ners  does  us  ample  justice.  He  endows  us 
with  all  the  virtues  he  could  discern  and 
those  he  thought,  from  our  English 
descent,  we  should  by  inheritance  possess. 

His  sporting  sketches  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  his  writings  from  the  fact 
perhaps,  that  he  loved  his  subject  and  when 
writing  on  it  surpassed  himself  or  perhaps 
they  just  met  a  long  felt  want  in  the  taste 
of  the  people.  His  delight  in  field  sports 
speaks  in  every  line.  Th^re  is  a  sparkle 
and  a  ripple  about  them  that  make  one’s 
pulse  dance  with  anticipation.  One  who 
has  never  had  the  least  love  for  shooting 
must  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  at  least 
an  emotion  in  the  direction  of  a  shot, 
when  he  reads  the  “Warwick  Wood¬ 
lands.”  *  Upon  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  Americans  he  realized  that 
as  they  acquired  wealth,  and  its  attendant 
leisure,  their  taste  would  be  led  in  the 
direction  of  out-door  sports,  and  knowing 
that  all  pleasures  are  enhanced  by  a  ra¬ 
tional  pursuit  of  them,  he  spared  neither 
time  nor  labor  in  the  past  to  cultivate  in 
us  a  pure  taste  for  sport. 

But  little  has  ever  been  said  of  his 
poetry.  When  there  is  so  much  to  admire 
it  is  difficult  to  choose  which  shall  receive 
the  highest  praise,  but  his  short  stories 
and  poems,  interspersed  with  his  greater 
works,  are  gems  of  fancy  scattered  along 
the  highway  of  learning. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  sporting  tours  that 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Miss 
Barker,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  In  company 
with  a  friend  he  presented  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  prominent  citizen  of  Port¬ 
land  and  there  met  Miss  Barker  for  the 
first  time.  A  relative  writing  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  says:  “On  the  evening  of  their 
introduction  Sarah  was  dressed  to  attend 
a  ball;  she  ran  down  to  have  us  see  her 
before  she  put  on  her  wraps,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  a  stranger  was  present.  She 
was  regal  in  lovely  dress  with  her  superb 
figure  and  bearing.”  Herbert  was  capti¬ 
vated  on  the  instant.  He  resolved  to 
make  her  his  wife,  and  never  relinquished 


his  purpose.  He  fancied  his  life  would 
grow  nearer  his  ideal  life  if  he  had  her 
for  his  wife,  and  there  must  have  been 
some  realization  of  his  hope  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  a  letter  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  after  her  death,  will  attest: 

“Few  people  know  better  than  your¬ 
self  what  she  was  to  me,  but  no  human 
being  can  conceive  one  half  of  my  desola¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  idol  of 
bright  days  and  the  few  happy  years  I 
have  known,  is  gone  from  me  forever,  but 
that  the  intimate  inseparable  companion, 
the  sympathizing  confidant  of  every  care 
and  sorrow;  she  who  sat  by  me  silent  if 
I  was  employed,  yet  ever  ready  to  meet 
my  eye  with  her  cheerful  smile — she  who 
was  pever  downcast  or  desponding  what¬ 
ever  toils  and  sorrows  she  had  to  undergo 
for  my  sake;  who  would  not  perceive  any 
evil  in  her  way,  but  magnified  every  little 
comfort  I  could  give  her;  who  never 
clouded  my  course  be  it  what  it  might  by 
any  weak  lamentations,  but,  ever  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  energy  and  honesty  and 
perseverance;  who  knew  that  she  was 
dying,  but  dissembled  the  knowledge  in 
her  own  patiet  bosom,  lest  it  should  aug¬ 
ment  my  grief  to  know  it.” 

With  a  woman  such  as  he  here  de¬ 
scribes  his  home-life  must  have  been 
tranquil,-  however  stormy  his  literary 
career.  One  can  fancy  her  sitting  silently 
by  his  side  during  the  hours  his  pen  traced 
the  marvelous  thoughts  that  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  bread.  She  had  not  the  force 
of  character  that  could  control  his  way¬ 
ward  passions,  but  she  had  fortitude,  self 
abnegation  and  a  desire  stronger  than  all, 
to  win  his  approbation.  That  she  did  not 
die  from  a  “  nominal  surgical  operation,” 
or  his  “  abuse,”  is  proved  by  another 
quotation  from  the  same  sad  letter: 

“When  we  arrived  here  I  had  the  best 
advice,  and  Chapman’s  opinion  was  posi¬ 
tive  that  she  would  get  well  as  the  warm 
weather  came  on,  that  she  would  always 
be  ill  in  winter  and  better  again  in  sum¬ 
mer.  If  I  could  pass  the  winters  in  some 
mild  latitude  she  might  be  spared  for 
years.  She  gained  strength  rapidly,  and 
her  poor  spirits  rallied  and  she  was  gay 
and  cheerful.  On  Friday  she  walked  out 
around  Washington  square.  On  Satur¬ 
day  she  was  not  quite  so  well,  but  on 
Sunday  she  was  better  than  I  had  seen 
her  since  autumn.  At  nine  o’clock  she 


•The  Herbert  family  seem  enthusiastic*  in  sporting  lore  anti  genuine  sportsmanship.  A  kinsman  of 
Henry  William  Herbert,  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort,  has  recently  published  in  the  Badminton  Library  a 
work  devoted  to  sports  and  pastimes. 
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went  to  bed  and  about  half  past  nine  I 
took  Dr.  Mason  up  to  see  her,  and  he 
said  her  pulse  was  better  than  he  had  felt 
it  yet.  At  ten  I  went  up  to  bed.  When 
I  went  up’she  was  awake  and  bade  me 
not  talk  to  her,  for  she  had  been  coughing 
and  was  almost  asleep,  and  told  me  to 
screen  the  candle  from  her  eyes.  I  did 
so,  read  for  a  little  while  and  judging  from 
her  breathing  she  was  asleep,  blew  out 
the  light  and  fell  asleep  myself.  I  was 
soon  aroused,  however,  by  her  coughing 
violently  and  calling  me  to  get  a  light. 
I  got  a  candle  in  a  moment,  and  found 
she  was  suffering  from  a  violent  hemor¬ 
rhage.  I  propped  her  up  with  cushions, 
called  the  nurse  to  her,  bade  her  be  quiet 
as  she  wished  to  live,  and  ran  myself 
about  half  a  mile  for  the  doctor;  he  told 
me  to  give  her  salt  and  water  and  he 
would  be  with  me  in  a  moment.  I  was 
soon  back  and  found  the  bleeding  abat¬ 
ing,  but  she  was  in  a  terrible  state  of 
agitation.  When  I  came  in  it  subsided  and 
she  told  me  she  was  quite  easy  now,  she 
had  only  feared  that  she  should  die  be¬ 
fore  I  got  back  to  her.  *  *  *  *  She 

passed  an  easy  night,  dozing.  *  * 

*  *  About  six  o’clock  she  fell  into 

a  sweet  sleep,  and  I  slept  too.  At  seven 
William  called  me  and  she  was  awake  and 
very  serene  and  cheerful.  She  talked  in 
whispers  for  about  half  an  hour;  every 
word  she  uttered  full  of  thought  for  others, 
and  kindness.  She  said  she  felt  her  chest 
relieved  and  thought  she  was  much  better 

*  *  Bye  and  bye 

she  asked  if  she  might  have  a  little  more 
salt  and  water  for  she  felt  something  loose 
here,  laying  her  hand  on  her  chest.  I 
gave  it  to  her  thinking  nothing  and  then 
hurried  away  to  dress,  when  she  gave  a 
little  cough  and  said:  ‘Henry,  it  is  pure 
blood.’  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and 
held  a  napkin  to  her  lips  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  too  powerfully  to  be  controlled. 
I  was  soothing  her  and  telling  her  not  to 
be  alarmed  for  it  would  be  over  in  a 
minute,  and  was  looking  rather  to  her 
mouth  when  I  felt  her  clasp  my  hand  very 
hard.  I  looked  to  her  eyes  and  they  were 
glazing,  but  they  lifted  for  one  moment 
as  fondly  as  ever.  I  kissed  her  and  said 
‘Sarah!  Sarah,  do  you  know  me!’  Her 
lips  moved  as  if  to  speak  my  name,  and 
her  poor  thin  fingers  twined  themselves 
into  mine.  *****  There  was 
one  more  movement  of  the  lips  and  she 
was  gone  forever:  patient  in  death  as 


in  life,  without  a  groan  or  a  murmur.” 

“ My  loneliness,”  he  says,  “is  beyond 
conception.  Other  men  may  go  into  the 
bustle  of  a  concourse  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness,  but  mine  must  be  performed  in  the 
room  which  she  was  wont  to  brighten 
with  her  sweet  smile.  Other  men  can 
seek  relief  from  memories  too  sweet  and 
too  terrible  to  bear,  in  change  of  scene 
and  action,  but  my  poor  babies  nail  me 
down  to  this  spot.  I  can  not  be  absent 
from  the  house  above  an  hour  or  two  at 
one  time.  Little  Will  sleeps  with  me  in 
my  chamber  and  eats  all  his  meals  with 
me.  I  have  a  good  girl  for  the  baby,  and 
William  has  been  most  faithful  and  most 
grateful.  I  could  not  have  got  on  at  all 
without  him.” 

*  Tliis  letter  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
tender  appreciative  husband,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father  and  a  considerate  master. 
He  did  not  forget  his  dog  when  he  was 
dying — for,  like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
he  had  a  “  little  cur-dog  that  loved  him 
and  he  loved  the  dog  ”  and  urged  the 
friend  to  whom  he  addressed  his  last  letter 
to  “  take  care  of  Vixen,  for  she  alone  had 
been  faithful  to  the  last,”  as  indeed  she 
was,  sitting  by  his  dead  body  and  growl¬ 
ing  if  any  one  approached  it. 

He  possessed  an  attribute  of  character 
rarely  found — gratitude.  He  was  grateful 
to  every  creature  that  loved  him;  his 
craving  for  affection  was  doubtless  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  complete  severance  of  all 
domestic  and  friendly  ties. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  from  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  him  a  correct  judgment  of  his 
character.  He  is  painted  by  some  in 
colors  so  dark  as  to  be  offensive,  in  others 
he  is  “damned  by  faint  praise.”  It  is 
from  those  only  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  no  jealousy  to  overcome,  notoriety 
to  gain  or  rivalry  to  subdue,  that  one  can 
get  an  unbiased  narrative  of  the  man  in 
all  the  relations  he  sustained  in  life.  We 
need  no  biographer  to  tell  that  he  was 
talented;  for  it  is  attested  by  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pen.  That  he  was  industrious 
is  shown  by  the  work  he  accomplished. 
That  he  was  proud,  passionate,  and 
haughty  we  should  know  when  we  know 
the  line  from  which  he  was  descended. 
That  he  could  be  gentle,  tender  and  hu¬ 
mane,  we  should  know  from  the  same 
cause.  If  he  was  “  a  mad  fighting  fellow,” 
that  too  must  be  laid  to  his  lineage.  He 
was  unpopular  among  some  from  his  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  his 
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education;  he  was  taught  from  childhood 
that  a  great  social  chasm  divided  a  scion 
of  the  House  of  Caernarvon  from  a  trades¬ 
man.  That  reserve  was  not  so  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  many  prominent  members  of 
society  in  America  fifty  years  ago  as  it 
may  be  now.  There  were  numerous 
families  who  resolutely  closed  their  doors 
against  the  importunate  attempts  of 
tradesmen  to  enter,  however  rich  they 
might  be.  It  was  reserved  for  this  genera¬ 
tion  to  make  a  complete  application  of 
thoes  principles  of  democracy  of  which  we 
are  professedly  so  proud. 

“Frank  Forester”  was  unfortunate  in, 
having  his  living  to  earn  among  the  Am¬ 
erican  people,  that  he  should  have  been 
educated  in  and  held  so  tenaciously  to 
those  social  doctrines.  He  came  on  the 
mother’s  side  of  the  Allens  of  Kildare. 
He  inherited  the  disposition  to  extrava¬ 
gance  that  goes  with  Irish  blood,  and  the 
pride  of  the  haughtiest  of  the  English 
nobility.  He  was  ever  warring  with  his 
fate.  He  had  no  resource  but  the  price 
paid  for  his  labor.  Born  and  reared  a 
gentleman,  with  all  the  demands  upon  his 
income  that  such  a  position  implies,  he 
was  too  often  without  the  means  to  meet 
them.  Illy  paid,  and  sometimes  the 


pittance  agreed  upon  for  his  work 
wholly  lost,  his  situation,  much  of  the 
time,  must  have  been  deplorable. 

An  impatient  temper  may  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  the  trouble. 
Frequently,  when  making  business 
agreements  with  his  publisher,  he 
would  lose  control  of  himself  and 
abruptly  depart,  leaving  his  manu¬ 
script  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher, 
to  be  paid  for,  if  used,  at  a  price  his 
generosity  would  dictate.  He  could 
promptly  resent  “  a  want  of  some  re¬ 
spect  in  compliment,”  or  fight  for 
his  principles,  but  he  could  not 
wrangle  for  his  pay.  When  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  once  became  known  many  a 
production  of  his  found  its  way  to  the 
public  without  any  remuneration  to 
the  author.  Such  disappointments 
eventually  wore  upon  his  disposition; 
he  became  moody  and  reckless,  but 
that  he  was  brutal  and  savage  is  not 
true,  and  the  slander  was  invented 
by  malignity  and  ignorance. 

The  Dean,  knowing  that  he  did 
not  prosper  as  he  expected,  sent  him 
money  to  purchase  a  home,  thinking 
with  a  home  secured  he  might  be 
able  with  his  pen  to  “  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.”  With  the  disposition  to  re¬ 
tirement  that  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  his  family,  he  selected  the  site  of  “The 
Cedars,”  near  Newark,  N.  J.  and  built 
his  house.  It  was  not  elegant  in  finish, 
for  we  must  remember  that  his  means 
were  limited,  yet  it  was  tasteful  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

My  Dear  Halstead:  Here  I  am  all  fixed 
safe  and  sound  and  very  cozy.  I  have  got 
everything  arranged  and  dinner  will  always  be 
on  the  table  at  half-past  three,  with  a  good  glass 
of  ale.  If  this  be  any  inducement,  in  addition 
to  my  poor  company,  pray  consider  it  a  stand¬ 
ing  invite  and  come  as  often  as  you  please.  I 
have  a  good  bit  of  roast  beef  to-day  and  wish 
you  could  come  and  eat  it  with  me. 

He  might  have  maintained  it  as  he  had 
hoped  to  had  nature  been  able  to  support 
the  demands  his  toil  made  upon  her.  No 
one  who  reads  his  writings  can  think  he 
was  an  evil  man;  few  can  say  when  they 
face  death,  that  they  have  “  never  written 
one  line  to  influence  a  thought  to  evil” 
— and  he  had  written  so  much — two  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  and  often  when  in  physical 
as  well  as  mental  pain,  with  the  pressure 
of  want  upon  him  and  in  the  utter  humil¬ 
iation  of  his  great  pride.  It  is  surprising 
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that  no  expression  of  bitterness  against 
mankind  or  Heaven  ever  escaped  him — 
only  self-reproach  and  self-dissatisfaction. 
He  held  himself  strictly  accountable  for 
his  unfortunate  circumstances. 

The  cheerful  home  he  once  possessed 
gradually  passed  into  an  abode  of  gloom. 
Here  he  lived,  brooding  over  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  disappointments  and  faults,  un¬ 
til  his  brain  could  not  longer  endure  the 
pressure  and  he  sought,  from  the  bullet, 
that  relief  that  nature  denied  him. 

In  circumstances  of  great  destitution, 
and  unable  longer  to  weave  the  charming 
fancies  and  graceful  thoughts  into  shapes 
to  sell,  he  may  have  sometime,  when  a 
ray  of  hope  shot  across  the  gloom  of  his 
life,  been  tempted  to  endeavor  to  prolong 
it,  and  pledged  the  books  loaned  him,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  again  appeal 
to  his  friends  at  home;  he  knew  their  dis¬ 
appointment  at  his  failures  was  as  keen 
as  his  own.  If  he  acted  dishonorably,  he 
paid  a  greater  penalty  than  is  usual. 
Perhaps  that  has  made  it  so  difficult  to 
generally  comprehend.  It  is  insinuated 
that  Herbert  had  no  principle,  but  he  had 
a  pride  that  acted  for  him  better  than 
principle  does  for  many  another.  He 
knew  of  but  one  path  out  of  his  difficulties, 
and  that  led  to  the  grave.  If  his  courage 
was  ever  questioned  the  manner  of  his 
death  must  have  proved  him  no  coward. 
His  preparations  were  most  deliberate. 
Many,  through  kindness,  have  declared  his 
act  a  proof  of  insanity,  but  it  would  not 
appear  so  when  scrutinized.  A  disturbed 


intellect  must  have  involved  him  in  the 
miseries  that  made  his  life  intolerable, 
but  there  was  no  insanity  in  its  ending. 
Sorrowing  friends  laidTiim  to  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  his  old  home,  and  the  life 
of  the  courtly  gentleman,  profound  scholar, 
captivating  author  and  brilliant  sports¬ 
man  was  summed  up  in  his  epitaph:  “In- 
felicissimus.” 

Although  money  had  been  sent  by  his 
relatives  in  England  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment,  his  grave  lay  neglected  and  un¬ 
marked  for  eighteen  years,  when  some 
friends  carried  out  the  wish  expressed  in 
his  last  letter  and  erected  with  touching 
ceremonies  a  simple  monument  of  “  Belle¬ 
ville  stone.”  Once  again  the  quiet  of  his 
resting  place  has  been  broken,  by  friendly 
hands',  to  plant  upon  his  grave  a  root  of 
ivy  sent  by  his  son  from  loved  Albion. 

His  son  ‘Tittle  Will,”  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  little  sister,  and  reared  in  the  home 
of  his  grandmother.  After  serving  a 
number  of  years  under  his  relative,  Sir 
Sidney  Herbert,  in  the  War  office,  he  re¬ 
signed,  married  Miss  Emily  Falkiner,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Falkiner,  of  An- 
nemount,  and  went  to  reside  in  France. 
Later  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
is  now  living.  Of  all  his  father’s  talents 
he  claims  to  inherit  but  one,  that  for  wood 
carving,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
it  can  be  seen  in  his  own  home  and  in  High 
Clere  Castle.  He  is  the  inheritor  of  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  viscount  Allen,  but  has  never  assum¬ 
ed  it.  He  has  no  children,  and  in  him  ends 
the  line  of  the  famous  “  Frank  Forester.” 
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AS,  is  now  well-known,  there  are  two 
species  of  Black  Bass,  the  Large¬ 
mouthed  and  the  Small-mouthed  Black 
Bass,  and  as  there  is  but  little  difference 
in  habits,  and  still  less  in  game  qualities 
as  between  the  species,  and  as  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  angling  for  both  are  the  same,  my 
remarks  in  this  paper  will  apply  to  either 
species  under  the  generic  name  of  “Black 
Bass,”  unless  otherwise  distinctly  stated. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  now 
popular  journals  and  periodicals  of  out¬ 
door  sports  there  was  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  black  bass  in  books 
devoted  to  angling.  Both  species  of 
black  bass  being  originally  absent  from 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  and  our 
early  angling  authors  residing  in  east¬ 
ern  cities,  they  either  knew  very  little  or 
absolutely  nothing  of  this  now  well-known 
game-fish. 

John  J.  Brown  (Am.  Angler’s  Guide: 
1849),  says  of  the  black  bass:  “It  has  a 
thick  oval  head;  large  mouth,  with  rows 
of  small  teeth;  a  wide  dorsal  fin  near  the 
center  of  the  body;  another  toward  the  tail, 
with  corresponding  pectoral  and  anal  fins. 
The  body  is  quite  thick  near  the  head,  and 
tapers  regularly,  terminating  in  a  swallow 
tail.”  The  italics  are  mine;  but  could  any 
description  be  more  misleading  ? 

Again,  being  misled  by  the  name  “trout,” 
as  applied  in  the  Southern  States  to  the 
black  bass,  he  classifies  it  under  the  head 
of  “brook  trout,”  and  innocently  states: 
“They  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
Northern  trout,  varying  in  length  from  six 
to  twenty-four  inches;  they  are  of  a 
darker  color,  and  do  not  possess  that 
beauty  of  appearance  when  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  that  delicious  flavor  when  upon 
the  table;  neither  do  they  contribute  so 
much  to  the  angler’s  sport,  as  those  of 
Northern  latitudes.” 

However,  he  gives  in  other  portions  of 
his  book,  brief  notes  from  several  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  anglers  containing  ra- 
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ther  fair  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  both  species  of  black  bass. 

Henry  W.  Herbert  (Frank  Forester’s 
Fish  and  Fishing:  1850)  knew  no  more 
of  the  black  bass  than  Mr.  Brown.  He 
compiled  the  description  of  the  species 
from  De  Kay  and  Agassiz,  and  quotes  the 
same  western  correspondent  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  as  Mr.  Brown  in  reference  to  black 
bass  fishing,  saying,  wisely:  “I  prefer 
quoting  him  to  writing  of  this  fish  myself; 
as  although  not  unacquainted  with  his 
habits  I  have  never  yet  myself  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  catching  him  either  with, 
the  fly,  the  spoon,  or  the  shiner.” 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt  (Game  Fish  of 
the  North:  1862)  writes  more  intelligently 
of  black  bass  and  black  bass  fishing  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  because  he 
wrote  in  the  light  of  considerable  personal 
experience  in  fishing  for  this  magnificent 
game-fish  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin. 

Thad  Norris  (American  Angler’s  Book: 
1864),  although  having  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  black  bass  fishing  is,  as  usual* 
quite  correct,  for  his  day,  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  for  he  described  them 
carefully  from  actual  specimens  and  the 
best  authorities  (Holbrook;  Agassiz),  but 
beyond  very  fair  descriptions  he  gives 
very  little  information. 

Genio  C.  Scott  (Fishing  in  American 
Waters:  1869),  although  the  latest  angling 
writer  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
has  less  to  say,  and  apparently  knew  less 
of  the  black  bass  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
two  species  of  black  bass  in  a  paper  for 
the  general  reader.  The  specific  differ¬ 
ences  are  now  apparent  to  most  anglers, 
who  readily  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  The  most  striking  and  most 
easily-recognized  structural  differences 
are  in  the  comparative  size  of  the  mouth, 
and  of  the  scales,  as  will  be  seen  at  once 
in  the  subjoined  illustrations. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  in  the  small-mouthed  bass 
reaches  only  to,  or  below,  the  eye;  while 
in  the  large-mouthed  bass  it  extends  con¬ 
siderably  beyond,  or  behind,  it. 

The  scales  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
former  are  quite  small  as  compared  with 
those  on  its  body;  while  in  the  latter  the 
cheek  scales  are  relatively  much  larger, 
nearly  as  large  as  its  body  scales.  These 
differences  might  be  epigrammatically 
expressed  thus:  Small  mouth  and  small 
scales;  large  mouth  and  large  scales.* 
The  angler  who  remembers  this  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  identify  the  black  bass 
species. 

It  is  also  well-known  that  the  black 
bass  is  a  spring  or  summer-spawning  fish, 
according  to  climate,  this  function  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  occurring  as  early  as  April  in 
the  extreme  South,  and  as  late  as  July  or 
August  in  the  deep,  cool  waters  of  the 
extreme  North. 

The  male  and  female  pair  and  form  a 
circular,  shallow  nest  in  coarse  sand  or 
gravel,  where  the  eggs  and  milt  are 
deposited,  and  hatch  in  about  two  weeks. 
A  female  black  bass  will  deposit  between 
twelve  and  twenty-thousand  eggs.  The 
young  fry  are  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long  when  hatched,  and  remain  on 
the  nests  several  days  or  a  week.  The 
parent  fish  watch  and  protect  the  eggs, 
and  afterward  the  young  fry.  The  young 
bass  grow  rapidly,  reaching  a  length  of 
three  or  four  inches  when  a  year  old,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  when  two  years  old. 
They  mature  about  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  food  of  the  young  fry,  at  first,  con¬ 
sists  of  minute  Crustacea;  afterward, 
almost  entirely  of  insects  until  a  year  old; 
the  second  year  they  begin  feeding  on 
crawfish  and  small  minnows,  always  pre¬ 
ferring  the  former;  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  black  bass  feed  almost  exclusively 
on  other  fishes  is  incorrect. 


The  maximum  weight  of  the  small¬ 
mouthed  bass  is  five  pounds,  the  large¬ 
mouthed  bass  growing  a  pound  or  two 
larger,  though  in  Florida  the  latter  reaches 
fifteen  pounds;  of  course  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  exceptions  where  both  species  have  at¬ 
tained  a  greater  weight. 

The  black  bass  now  inhabits  every 
state  of  the  Union  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  portions  of  California  on 
the  Western  Slope.  It  has  been  success¬ 
fully  transplanted  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Germany;  in  time  it  will  become 
cosmopolitan.  In  the  Northern  States 
it  undergoes  a  more  or  less  complete 
hibernation,  according  to  the  climate,  and 
in  the  extreme  South,  during  the  hottest 
portion  of  summer,  undergoes  the  analo¬ 
gous  condition  of  aestivation. 

If  the  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  black  bass  by  the  auth¬ 
ors  of  the  angling  books  before  mentioned 
are  so  brief  or  inexact,  what  do  they  say 
as  to  the  methods  of  angling  for  this 
grand  game-fish  ? 

Brown  says:  “He  is  angled  for  in  the 
usual  way,  and  with  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tackle  as  the  striped  bass  or 
salmon;  and  with  some  enthusiastic  West¬ 
ern  sportsmen,  is  thought  to  give  more 
amusement  than  either.  But  the  most 
active  and  exciting  mode  of  pursuit  is 
with  the  trolling  rod  and  boat.”  His 
Buffalo  correspondent  treats  briefly  and 
vaguely  of  still-fishing  with  minnows  and 
crawfish.  Another  one  states  that,  “  the 
most  beautiful  mode  of  angling  for  them 
known,  is  trolling  either  with  live  bait  or 
an  artificial  fly  of  large  size  and  gay  ap¬ 
pearance,”  and  gives  the  formula  for  the 
“fly,”  as  follows:  “Body  of  a  peacock 
feather,  wings  of  bright  scarlet  kersey¬ 
mere  and  white  pigeon  feathers;  or,  the 
feather  stripped  from  a  white  goosequill, 
and  wound  round  like  the  hackle,  and 
surmounted  with  thin  strips  of  scarlet  for 
wings.”  Shades  of  Cotton  ! 


♦There  are  but  two  species  of  black  bass,  the  correct  names  of  which  are  the  small-mouthed  black-bass  (Microp- 
terus dolomieu  Lac,)  and  the  large-mouthed  black-bass  (Micropterm  mlmoides  (Lac.)  Heushall).  The  numerous 
local  or  vernacular  names  bestowed  upon  these  two  species  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  the 
cause  of  great  confusion,  and  have  often  caused  the  truth-seeking  angler  to  doubt  whether  there  were  one  or 
a  dozen  species,  Thus  in  southern  Virginia  the  large-mouthed  bass  is  known  as  “  chub,”  as  in  North  Carolina 
it  is  called  “  white  salmon,”  “  welchman,”  or  “  trout-perch,”  while  throughout  the  entire  South  and  Southwest 
both  species  are  generally  known  as  “trout.”  In  eastern  Kentucky  the  small-mouthed  bass  is  “jumping-perch.” 
In  the  north  and  west  both  species  are  known  as  “  bass,”  with  the  addition  of  various  adjectives  expressive  of 
gameness,  coloration,  or  habitat,  as  “  tiger-bass,”  “  bull-bass,”  “  buck-bass;”  black,  green,  or  yellow-bass;  lake, 
river,  cove,  moss,  slough,  or  marsh-bass,  or  Oswego-bass.  These  names,  or  others,  are  applied  indiscriminately 
in  different  localities  to  either  species  of  black-bass.  Throughout  the  northwest  the  small-mouthed  bass  is  usual¬ 
ly  kuowu  as  "black-bass,”  and  the  large-mouthed  bass  as  “  green-bass,”  or  “Oswego  bass,”  though  the  last  name 
is  in  other  sections  sometimes  applied  to  the  small-mouthed  bass.  In  Oswego  River  the  large-mouthed  bass  is 
rarely  or  never  taken.  Then  again  black-bass  species  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  rock-bass  ( AmblopliUs 
rupcitrte),  the  ealioo-buss,  or  straw-bass  (Pomoxys  sparoidxs ),  or  the  white-bass  ( Itoccus  ch ryxops ),  which  are 
entirely  different  tishes  with  but  a  very  slight  family  resemblance  to  the  black-bass. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  local  names  for  so  widely-distributed  a  fish  as  the  black-bass 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  only  safe  rule  for  anglers  to  follow  is  to  use  the  name  “black-bass,”  for  the 
i/riimf,  and  the  names  “small-mouthed  black-bass,”  or  “large-mouthed  black-bass”  for  the  species. 
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As  to  the  gameness  of  the  black  bass, 
Brown  testifies  this  wise:  “To  our  pisca¬ 
torial  friends  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Kentucky,  they  afford  unceasing 
delight,  and  no  fish  receives  more  en¬ 
comiums  as  to  the  pleasure  derived,  either 
from  the  rod  or  fork.”  Did  any  Western 
angler  ever  fish  with  a  fork  ? 

In  a  later  edition  of  Brown’s  book  a 
Detroit  correspondent  says:  “  The  modes 
of  taking  this  delicious  fish,  are  by  troll¬ 
ing,  and  still-fishing  with  the  rod  and 
reel,”  and  gives  very  good,  but  short 
descriptions  of  these  methods  of  fishing, 
as  then  practiced. 

Herbert  throws  no  additional  light  on 
the  subject,  but  after  quoting  the  same 
correspondents  as  Brown,  states  in  addi¬ 
tion:  “A  friend  of  my  own  has  killed 
many  of  this  fine  bass  with  a  large  red 
hackle,  with  a  gold  tinsel  body,  and  also 
with  a  green-tailed  grannam.” 

Roosevelt,  as  before  stated,  is  the  only 
author  mentioned  who  writes  intelligent¬ 
ly  of  black  bass  fishing.  He  says:  “  They 
will  take  minnows,  shiners,  grasshoppers, 
frogs,  worms,  or  almost  anything  else  that 
can  be  called  a  bait.  *  *  *  *  They 

may  be  captured  by  casting  the  fly  as  for 
salmon  or  trout,  and  this  is  by  far  the 
most  sportsman-like  way,  but  the  most 
destructive  and  usually  resorted  to  is 
trolling.”  But  unfortunately  the  only 
personal  description  of  black  bass  fishing 
he  gives  is  by  trolling  with  large  flies. 

The  single  experience  related  by  Nor¬ 
ris  is  this:  “I  have  taken  this  bass  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  on  a  moonshiny 
night,  by  skittering  a  light  spoon  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  standing  on 
the  shore.” 

Scott  devotes  just  three  lines  to  black 
bass  fishing;  “  This  fish  is  taken  by  cast¬ 
ing  the  artificial  fly,  or  by  trolling  with 
the  feathered  spoon,  with  a  minnow  im¬ 
paled  on  a  gang  of  hooks,  and  forming 
spinning  tackle.” 

In  the  light  of  the  present  literature  of 
the  black  bass,  these  antiquated  ideas  are 
quite  amusing,  while  in  the  matter  of 
tools  and  tackle  they  seem  very  crude 
when  contrasted  with  our  present  light 
and  comely  bait,  and  fly-rods,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  improved  reels,  lines  and  hooks. 

But  while  these  Nestors  of  the  art  were 
recommending  salmon,  and  striped  bass, 
and  heavy  trolling  rods,  and  even  “forks,” 
for  a  fish  they  knew  nothing  or  very 
little  about  practically,  the  true  black  bass 


fishers  of  the  then  West  and  Southwest 
were  using  ligh  cane  rods,  Kentucky  reels 
and  the  smallest  sea-grass  lines.  They 
knew  nothing  of  salmon,  striped  bass  or 
trolling  rods,  and  had  no  use  for  them 
had  they  known  them. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  saw  ang¬ 
lers  in  Kentucky  and  southern  Ohio  us¬ 
ing  natural  cane-rods,  ten  feet  long  and 
weighing  but  a  few  ounces  (much  lighter, 
in  fact,  than  any  trout  fly-rod  then  in 
vogue),  with  Frankfort  reels  affixed  by 
grooved  metal  reel-seats  to  these  native 
cane-rods.  This  gave  me  my  first  idea 
of  short  and  light  bait  rods  for  black  bass 
fishing.  Until  a  few  months  before  this, 
as  a  boy  in  Baltimore,  I  had  used  similar 
jointed  cane-rods,  of  my  own  construc¬ 
tion,  for  white  perch  and  small  striped 
bass  in  the  Patapsco  River,  and  for  brook 
trout  in  the  mountain  streams  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From 
this  idea  was  gradually  evolved,  some 
ten  years  later,  the  “  Henshall  ”  black 
bass  rod,  eight  and  a  quarter  feet  long, 
and  eight  ounces  in  weight.  Up  to  this 
time  there  were  no  jointed  rods  to  be  had 
of  less  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  or 
weighing  less  than  fifteen  ounces. 

Lighter  rods  suggested  and  demanded 
lighter  and  smaller  lines,  and  improved 
reels,  so  that  at  the  present  day  we  have 
implements  and  tackle  for  black  bass 
fishing  as  light  and  comely,  as  elegant  and 
suitable  as  those  for  brook  trout  fishing; 
and  it  is  in  the  use  of  such  tools  that  the 
full  enjoyment  of  black  bass  fishing  is  re¬ 
alized. 

The  brook  trout,  I  think,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  fishes,  as  a  fresh-run  sal¬ 
mon  is  the  handsomest  and  most  perfect 
in  form.  The  salmon  is  a  king,  the  brook 
trout  a  courtier,  but  the  black  bass,  in 
his  virescent  armor  and  spring  cuirass,  is 
a  doughty  warrior  whose  prowess  none 
can  gainsay. 

I  have  fished  for  brook  trout  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  where  a  dozen  would 
rise  at  every  cast  of  the  fly  and  it  would 
be  a  scramble  as  to  which  should  get  it 
— great  lusty  trout  from  a  half-pound  to 
two  pounds  in  weight — but  the  black  fly 
made  life  a  burden  by  day,  and  the  mos¬ 
quito  by  night.  The  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  madly-rushing  stream  breaking  wildly 
over  the  great  black  rocks,  and  the  quiet, 
glassy  pools  below  reflecting  the  green 
spires  of  spruce  and  fir,  availed  nothing  to 
the  swollen  eye-lids  and  smarting  brow. 
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I  have  cast  from  early  morn  till  dewy 
eve,  on  a  good  salmon  stream  in  New 
Brunswick,  for  three  days  in  succession 
without  a  single  rise.  I  have  cast  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  until  both  arms 
and  legs  were  weary  with  the  strain,  and 
then  rested  by  casting  while  sitting — but 
all  in  vain.  The  swift-flowing,  crystal 
stream  reflected  back  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  Northern  sun  and  flowed  on  in  silence 
toward  the  sea.  The  fir-clad  hills  rose 
boldly  on  either  side  and  stood  in  silent, 
solemn  grandeur — for  neither  note  of  bird 


of  a  squirrel  filled  up  the  void  and  made 
full  compensation. 

The  true  angler  can  find  real  pleasure 
in  catching  little  sun-fish,  or  silversides, 
if  the  stream  and  birds,  and  bees  and 
butterflies  do  their  part  by  him,  while  the 
killing  of  large  or  many  fish,  even  salmon 
or  trout,  in  silence  and  solitude,  may  fail 
to  fully  satisfy  him. 

I  can  find  something  beautiful  or  in¬ 
teresting  in  every  fish  that  swims.  I 
have  an  abiding  affection  for  every  one, 
from  the  lowly,  naked  bull-head,  the 
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nor  hum  of  bee  disturbed  the  painful 
silence  of  the  Canadian  woods. 

At  such  times  would  flash  on  memory’s 
mirror  many  a  fair  scene  of  limpid  Jake 
or  rushing  river,  shadowed  by  cool,  um¬ 
brageous  trees  and  vocal  with  myriads  of 
voices — where  the  black  bass  rose  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  swish  of  the  rod  and 
dropping  of  the  fly.  Or  should  the  bass 
be  coy  and  shy,  or  loth  to  leave  his  lair 
beneath  some  root  or  shelving  rock — the 
melody  of  the  birds,  the  tinkle  of  a  cow¬ 
bell,  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the  scudding 


humble  scavenger  of  the  waters,  to  the 
silver-spangled  king  who  will  not  deign 
to  soil  his  dainty  lips  with  food  during 
his  sojourn  in  crystal  streams  ;  and  I 
love  the  brook  trout  best  of  all.  But,  as 
an  angler,  I  can  find  more  true  enjoy¬ 
ment,  more  blessed  peace,  in  wading  some 
rushing,  rocky  stream,  flecked  by  the 
shadows  of  overhanging  elm  and  syca¬ 
more,  while  tossing  the  silken  gage  to  the 
knight  in  Lincoln  green,  my  ears  con¬ 
scious  of  the  rippling  laughter  of  the 
merry  stream,  the  joyous  matin  of  the 
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woodland  thrush,  the  purring  undertone 
of  the  quivering  leaves — my  eyes  catch¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  hill  and  meadow,  wren 
and  robin,  bee  and  bittern,  fern  and  flower, 
and  my  breath  inhaling  the  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  of  upland  clover  and  elder  blossom 
— I  say  I  can  find  more  true  enjoyment 
in  this — than  paying  court  to  the  lordly 
salmon,  or  the  lovely  trout,  in  his  stiff  and 
silent  demesne,  with  anointed  face,  gloved 
hands,  and  head  swathed  in  gauze.  If 
this  be  treason,  my  brother,  make  the 


most  of  it.  I  am  content.  It  is  my  hon¬ 
est  conviction.  After  killing  every  game 
fish  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  a  few  in  foreign 
lands,  I  find  the  knightly  bass  and  his 
tourney-field  all  sufficient. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  written:  He  has 
the  arrowy  rush  and  vigor  of  the  trout, 
the  untiring  strength  and  bold  leap  of  the 
salmon,  while  he  has  a  system  of  fighting 
tactics  peculiarly  his  own. 


“CALIFORNIA  POPPIES.”* 

Gold — pure  gold  ! 

Where,  since  the  days  of  ’49, 

In  pocket  or  placer,  ledge  or  mine, 

Has  “color”  so  rarely  rich  been  found 
As  this,  which  glorifies  all  the  ground? 

Miles  on  miles — 

Where  late  was  only  an  arid  waste 
Of  barren  mesa,  sparsely  set 
With  cactus  and  Spanish  bayonet; 

Where  the  pitiless  sun  shone  day  by  day 
On  the  dusty  sage-brush  dry  and  gray — 

A  land  of  which  men  said  in  haste 

“  It  is  but  a  desert  ” — miles  on  miles 
And  still  my  broncho  is  wading  through 
Fields  of  purple  and  white  and  blue, 

While,  showered  around,  without  stay  or  stint, 
Are  these  countless  millions  from  Nature’s  mint, 
Symbolic  gold  !  ’Tis  the  promise-sign, 

Given  to  man  by  the  power  Divine — 

Of  riches  hidden  within  the  soil, 

Awaiting  the  hand  of  honest  toil. 


*  Eschscholtzia. 


Emma  J.  C.  Davis. 
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BY  COL.  THOMAS  PICTOX. 


IT  is  simply  within  the  past  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  sporting  literature  in  this 
country  has  been  adopted  as  a  profession's 
anterior  to  that  period, the  American  public 
had  been  dependent  upon  British  authors 
and  publications  for  both  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  that  especial  department. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  include  under  this 
general  head  the  elaborate  and  scientific 
works  of  Wilson  and  Bonaparte,  or  of 
Audubon,  than  whom  no  more  indefati¬ 
gable  sportsman  ever  existed,  as  they  pro¬ 
secuted  their  investigations  with  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  savants,  desirous  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  touching  the 
marvels  of  the  animal  kingdom.  During 
his  lifetime  our  distinguished  naturalist 
was  far  better  known  and  appreciated  in 
Europe  than  in  this  land  of  his  residence, 
and  hence  it  is  commendable  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York 
City  that,  when  desirous  of  presenting 
their  benefactress,  Jenny  Lind,  with  a 
souvenir  of  their  gratitude  their  testi¬ 
monial  assumed  the  national  shape  of 
Audubon’s  Birds  of  America.  That  the 
Swedish  Nightingale  highly  esteemed 
such  an  unexpected  presentation  has  been 
made  manifest  from  the  pains  she  has 
taken  in  her  will  to  insure  proper  con¬ 
servation  of  so  valuable  a  gift.  At  the 
time  of  the  donation  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  journalists  that  a  body  of  men, 
appearing  when  in  discharge  of  onerous 
duties  in  rude  and  practical  garments, 
should  have  made  choice  of  a  ponderous 
literary  achievement  in  preference  to  an 
artistic  work  in  silverware;  still  the  news¬ 
paper  men  overoloked  the  fact  that  the 
more  influential  representative  firemen 
were  enthusiastic  sportsmen  at  a  time 
when  game  was  abundant  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  budding  metrop¬ 
olis,  and  “out  for  a  day’s  shooting”  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commonplace  recreation. 

Metropolitans  of  the  passing  genera¬ 
tion,  with  their  new  fashioned  ideas  and 
improved  sporting  appliances,  have  com¬ 
paratively  indefinite  notions  concerning 
the  practical  habits  of  a  votary  of  the  rod 
and  gun  in  the  days  of  their  immediate 
progenitors.  At  that  time  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  were  studded  with  manor 
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houses,  tenanted  by  landed  gentry,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wide  tracts  of  farm  lands, 
while  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  teemed  with  game  of 
every  description,  as  traces  of  a  primitive 
wilderness  had  not  as  yet  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  In  the  more  distant  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  the  landholder  might  be  regarded 
as  a  born  sportsman,  while  residents  of 
cities  and  towns  pursued  field  sports  as 
a  necessary  and  healthful  recreation, 
partioularly  as  the  annual  summer  heat 
drove  dwellers  within  city  limits  to  seek 
refuges  amid  the  woodlands  and  hillsides 
of  the  state  interior. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  after 
the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 
the  rifle  remained  the  national  military 
weapon,  knowledge  of  whose  use  being 
almost  imperative  among  the  state  border¬ 
ers,  while  few  farm  houses  could  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  interior  not  supplied 
with  a  fowling  piece,  a  hereditary  property, 
treasured  for  defensive  purposes  and 
in  constant  employment  for  those  of  re¬ 
creation.  Nevertheless,  while  there  were 
hundreds  of  country  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
able  and  willing  to  treat  upon  sporting 
matters,  to  recount  their  adventures  in 
the  forest  and  by  the  stream,  and  to  place 
upon  record  their  individual  experience 
in  search  of  game,  there  existed  no  re¬ 
cognized  channel  whereby  to  reach  the 
general  public,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
leading  publishers  would  venture  upon 
the  untried  experiment  of  issuing  a  volume 
devoted  to  sporting  incidents,  equally  re¬ 
jected  by  editors  of  fashionable  periodi¬ 
cals. 

In  England  the  case  was  precisely  the 
reverse,  as  there  rival  sporting  magazines 
flourished  with  good  circulations  at  home 
and  moderate  ones  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  settlement  of  India  by  its 
European  conquerors,  accompanied  by 
the  romantic  novelty  of  tiger  hunting  and 
of  other  wild  sports  of  a  newly  explored 
country,  gave  wide  scope  for  adventurous 
travelers  to  indulge  in  thrilling  descrip¬ 
tions  of  new  pastimes,  of  new  scenery, 
and  of  new  methods  in  conduct  of  sport. 
The  officers  of  the  British  army,  habituat¬ 
ed  to  field  sports  from  early  manhood, 
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were  compelled  to  their  indulgence  when 
stationed  amid  foreign  climes,  to  dissipate 
an  existence  of  an  enervating  indolence. 

The  more  recent  exploration  of  our  Far 
West  produced  no  such  consequences,  as 
our  trappers,  traders  and  pioneers  of  an 
advancing  civilization  were  men  of  neith¬ 
er  literary  proclivities  or  of  leisure  hours, 
hence  when  they  hunted  game,  they 
worked  for  gain  without  pausing  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  aught  save  the  speediest  man¬ 
ner  of  accomplishing  their  dangerous 
task.  The  emissaries,  dispatched  by 
our  government  unfortunately,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  engrossed  as  they  appeared  with 
the  excitement  of  perilous  journeys  amid 
unfamiliar  and  bewildering  domains,  be- 

I  stowed  not  a  thought  upon  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  the  chase,  nor  paused  to  scrutinize 
in  scientific  detail  the  shape,  fashion  and 
manifold  peculiarities  of  game  animals, 
large  and  small,  peopling  the  earth,  air 
and  water,  of  an  unexplored  land.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  narratives  of  Lewis,  of 
Clarke  and  of  Bonneville,  interesting  as 
they  may  have  been  to  a  casual  reader, 
proved  of  little  value  to  the  sportsman, 
the  naturalist  and  the  scientist.  Indeed, 
we  can  assume  that  the  earliest  panorama 
of  sporting  scenes  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  presented  to  America 
through  publication  of  “Adventures  in 
the  Far  West”  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine, 
the  posthumous  production  of  Lieut. 
Truxton,  a  British  officer,  who  had  been 
allured  to  undertake  a  dangerous  and 
solitary  exploration  of  the  Indian  terri¬ 
tories  adjacent  to  Mexico  in  hope  of  there 
detecting  among  the  tribes  vestiges  au¬ 
thenticating  the  pre-Columbian  discovery 
of  this  continent  by  the  Welsh  under 
Madog  ap  Owain  Gwynedd.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  no  sooner  had  the  foremost  waves 
of  civilization  wafted  to  the  prairie  lands 
men  of  greater  leisure  and  of  keener  obser¬ 
vation,  following  in  the  wake  of  ruder 
hunters  and  pioneers  on  the  plains,  than 
Truxton’s  enterprise  produced  its  effect, 
whereby  the  wild  sports  of  the  Far  West 
became  familiar  and  attractive  to  the 
sporting  dwellers  upon  either  hemis¬ 
phere. 

The  veritable  birth  of  standard  sport¬ 
ing  literature  in  America  can  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  under  editorial  management 
of  the  Porter  brothers,  three  gentlemen 
acting  in  concert,  although  as  radically 
distinctive  in  character  and  attainments 


as  can  be  readily  imagined.  William  T. 
Porter,  the  genial  “Tall  Son  of  York,”  a 
turfman  and  angler,  was  a  practical  bus¬ 
iness  man;  liberal,  unostentatious,  with  a 
species  of  personal  magnetic  influence, 
attracting  desirable  companions,  whose 
friendship  once  made,  never  wavered. 
His  elder  brothers,  the  one  a  physician 
and  a  highly  cultured  essayist,  and  the 
other  a  well  educated  lawyer,  were  gifted 
with  all  of  their  senior’s  amiable  qualities 
tinctured  with  strong  literary  proclivities. 
With  William  the  race  horse  and  racing 
were  ruling  passions,  while  as  a  turf  writer 
he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
inimitable  in  description  of  a  racing  con¬ 
test,  and  unimpeachable  in  knowledge 
of  pedigrees  and  performances.  Never¬ 
theless,  William  possessed  two  formida¬ 
ble  literary  rivals.  Of  those  the  most 
prominent  was  Col.  John  S.  Skinner,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  American  Turf  Register , 
a  fine  old  southern  gentleman  of  the 
fine  old  southern  school,  with  all  absorb¬ 
ing  admiration  for  horseflesh  and  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  indulgence  in  fox-hunting,  a  pas¬ 
time  inherited  from  the  Cavaliers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  other  was  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  a  notable  of  Gotham,  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  horse  owner,  political  friend  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  and  at  one  time  editor  of 
The  Whip,  inaugurated  as  a  competitor 
to  the  Spirit,  proving,  however,  a  lament¬ 
able  failure  after  the  manner,  as  was 
casually  remarked,  of  a  majority  of  Mr. 
Colden’s  equine  ventures  on  the  Turf. 

In  his  newspaper  speculation  “The 
Tall  Son  of  York”  placed  his  main  reli¬ 
ance  upon  patronage  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
a  patrician  institution,  composed  of  such 
men  of  wealth  as  were  honorably  and 
honestly  interested  in  improving  the  breed 
of  horses  in  America,  under  leadership  of 
Charles  Henry  Hall,  the  Stevens,  of  Ho- 
broken,  J.  Prescott  Hall,  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  and  patron  of  literature,  at  whose 
suggestion  Herbert  undertook  his  work 
on  the  Horse;  Walter  Livingston,  owner 
of  Trustee,  familiarly  known  as  “The 
Last  of  the  White  Cravats,”  on  account 
of  his  persistency  in  wearing  a  semblance 
to  an  obsolete  costumery;  and  other 
worthies  of  metropolitan  reputation. 

As  the  Spirit  was  high-toned,  and  of 
limited  circulation,  its  subscription  price 
was  placed  at  ten  dollars  a  year,  the  sheet 
being  in  first  instance  filled  with  the  cream 
of  articles  on  sporting  subjects,  originally 
appearing  in  the  London  magazines,  most 
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judiciously  selected  by  the  editorial  trio. 
This  dissemination  of  a  class  of  literature, 
not  otherwise  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  produced  a  most  satisfactory,  still 
unanticipated,  result  through  calling  forth 
numerous  contributions  from  gentlemen 
of  leisure  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
Western  states,  delineating  the  manners, 
customs  and  amusements  of  the  people 
in  various  localities.  Almost  impercepti¬ 
bly  the  emulation  extended  to  writers  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  while  in  the 
Middle  States  there  arose  a  host  of  liter¬ 
ary  volunteers,  men  of  distinguished  at¬ 
tainments,  anxious  to  enroll  among  the 
Spirit's  notable  contributors.  A  remark¬ 
able  change  came  over  the  Spirit's  literary 
face  through  discarding  gradually  its  im¬ 
ported  features,  and  replacing  them  with 
original  contributions  more  congenial  to 
our  national  taste  and  more  instructive 
to  the  popular  mind,  as  wherever  the  sheet 
penetrated — and  it  found  its  way  as  well 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as 
amid  the  backwoods  of  the  Atlantic  states 
— it  evoked  enthusiastic  admiration,  gen¬ 
erating  a  desire  to  render  it  in  fact,  as 
in  name,  the  Spirit  of  the  Titties ,  as  well 
as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  field  sports 
throughout  the  land.  Finally,  its  rela¬ 
tions,  touching  its  European  contem¬ 
poraries,  were  reversed;  for  in  place 
of  borrowing  from  the  English  sport¬ 
ing  magazines  seemingly  growing  mori¬ 
bund  as  they  advanced  in  years,  the 
Spirit  loaned  to  them  rejuvenating  matter, 
sparkling,  novel  and  original,  illustrative 
of  the  sporting  resources  of  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  continent. 

Ephemeral  as  were  the  contributions 
to  the  Spirit  in  consequence  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  publication,  they  were  in¬ 
trinsically  valuable  at  the  time  and  would 
prove  trebly  so  in  the  present  hour;  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  written  con  atnore  con¬ 
veying  impressions  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  from  actual  experience, 
relative  to  scenes  and  individuals,  memory 
of  whom  still  lingers  while  the  theater  of 
their  actions  has  been  rendered  irrecog- 
nizable  through  mutations  wrought  by 
time.  These  contributions  emanated 
from  amateur  writers  of  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  ability,  indited,  upon  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  for  their  own  amusement  and  for 
the  edification  of  their  friends,  confidential 
communications,  as  it  were,  betrayed  to 
the  public  eye,  rendered  charming  from 
innate  modesty. 


For  preservation  of  the  more  elaborate 
articles  in  a  more  permanent  shape  Mr. 
Porter  had  been  induced  to  purchase  from 
Skinner  the  Turf  Register ,  to  which 
publication  he  appended  a  purely  literary 
department  under  designation  of  Sport¬ 
ing  Magazine ,  intended  to  assume  rank 
by  the  side  of  similar  periodicals  issued 
in  England.  Of  course,  field-sports  and 
kindred  pastimes  were  to  be  regarded  as 
secondary  to  the  Turf,  the  preponderating 
open  air  amusement  of  the  period,  in 
which  alone  the  general  public  evinced  a 
decided  interest.  That  presumed  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Race  Course  might  be 
deemed  to  be  justifiable  at  a  time  when 
other  field  sports  were  unknown,  should 
we  except  the  pastime  of  hunting,  in¬ 
dulged  in,  however,  merely  by  the  land 
owners  in  the  Southern  States. 

Assuredly,  upon  casting  our  minds  back 
a  half  century,  we  must  be  astonished  at 
the  paucity  in  material  we  nowadays  in¬ 
clude  within  compass  of  the  world  of 
sport.  The  trotting  turf  was  as  yet  an 
undeveloped  institution,  as  trotting  horses 
held  no  place  in  a  legitimate  turfman’s 
estimation;  yachting  clubs  had  no  exist¬ 
ence;  cricket  was  a  game  of  rare  occur¬ 
ence  ;  aquatics  were  confined  to  trials  of 
skill  displayed  upon  high  days  and  na¬ 
tional  holidays  by  professional  watermen 
in  their  working  wherries;  archery,  as  a 
female  amusement, could  boast  no  votaries, 
while  athletic  games,  with  the  ruder 
sports  of  our  old-fashioned  forefathers, 
had  been  consigned  to  boisterous  ob¬ 
servance  by  the  vulgar  herd. 

Prior  to  William  T.  Porter’s  venture 
some  of  the  popular  magazines  had  pub¬ 
lished  occasionally  clever  articles,  which 
might  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
sporting  literature,  as  the  popularity  of 
Fennimore  Cooper’s  romances  had  awak¬ 
ened  a  lively,  still  passing,  interest  in  por¬ 
traiture  of  border  and  Indian  life.  En¬ 
thusiastic  disciples  of  the  rod  and  of  the 
gun,  city  bred  and  unromantic  as  they 
might  be  deemed,  converted  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  into  sporting  expeditions 
through  the  Mohawk’s  picturesque  valley, 
amid  the  dense  woodlands  and  turbulent 
streams  of  Sullivan  County,  and  the  more 
distant  wilderness  of  John  Brown’s  Tract. 
Each  pilgrim  upon  his  return  had  some 
wonderous  tale  to  recount  touching  ex¬ 
ploits  and  adventures,  performed  or  en¬ 
countered  during  a  hunting  season,  and 
naturally  reproduction  of  these  stories, 
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elaborated  by  a  judicious  imagination, 
appeared  occasionally  in  type. 

Conspicuous  among  writers  of  this  semi- 
sporting  school  was  Charles  F.  Hoffman, 
whose  sketches  of  life  among  the  aborig- 

Iines,  still  roaming  in  partial  freedom 
through  the  interior  of  New  York  state, 

1  provoked  a  delighted  attention,  inspiring 
other  knights  of  the  gun  and  pen  to  en- 

Irich  magazine  literature  with  scintillations 
from  their  experiences,  brilliant  and  most 
unfortunately  of  ephemeral  duration.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  had  not  the  sport¬ 
ing  readers  been  in  this  wise  prepared 
for  culture  of  this  new  school  in  literature, 
the  earlier  efforts  of  “  Frank  Forester,” 
Hoffman’s  friend  and  literary  colleague, 
would  have  fallen  upon  an  unappreciative 
public. 

Contrary  to  Porter’s  anticipation,  his 
Sporting  Magazine,  within  a  year  or  so  of 
publication,  overshadowed  his  Turf  Reg¬ 
ister,  as  he  discovered  not  only  a  class  of 
writers,  whose  existence  he  scarce  sus¬ 
pected,  to  be  found  within  the  world  of 
sport  in  America,  whose  productions  were 
intellectually  classical,  but  a  host  of  read¬ 
ers,  demanding  continuance  of  their  la¬ 


bors.  Bringing  into  popularity,  as  sport¬ 
ing  authors,  Herbert.  Hawes  (J.  Cypress, 
Jr.,)  Thorpe,  whose  “Tom  Owen,  The 
Bee  Hunter,”  and  the  “Big  Bear  of  the 
Arkansaw,”  rescued  him  from  the  obliv¬ 
ion  of  country  journalism,  and  other  writ¬ 
ers  of  a  novel  originality,  it  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that,  at  this  stage  in  success,  the 
Turf  Register  was  forced  to  succumb  dur¬ 
ing  devastation  of  that  terrible  financial 
hurricane,  familiarly  known  as  the  “Great 
Panic,”  sweeping  away  the  foundations 
of  countless  literary  enterprises,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  the  sports¬ 
men’s  sheet  anchor,  a  partial  \yreck. 

Of  the  earlier  contributors  to  the  Spirit, 
personal  friends  of  its  genial  editor,  there 
are  not  more  than  four  I  know  to  be  still 
living  in  advanced  age,  the  youngest  being 
able  to  count  his  years  as  at  three  score 
and  five.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  both  of  Herbert’s  publish¬ 
ers,  men  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneers  in  a  grave  departure  from  es¬ 
tablished  prejudice,  W.  A.  Townsend, 
of  New  York,  and  George  R.  Graham,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  at  present  alive  and 
hale  and  hearty. 
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“Where  the  robin  carols  loudly — 
Gayly  and  untroubled  sings, 

And  the  lark  is  poised  most  proudly 
On  his  strong,  untiring  wings, 
There  may  I  be  found  each  morning, 
With  my  rod  and  reel  complete, 
Not  a  speckled  beauty  scorning* 

In  the  pearly  streams  I  meet. 

“  Oft  I  pause  to  hear  the  thrushes 
Trilling  out  their  morning  song 
In  those  wild  and  rapturous  gushes 
Which  to  melody  belong.” 

Then  mingled  is  with  song  of  bird; 
The  monotone  of  barn-yard  herd; 
Anon,  a  flock  of  geese  appears, 
Honking  to  calm  each  other’s  fears; 
And  as  I  angle  the  streams  along, 

All  the  world  seems  made  of  song. 


LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NED  BUNTLINE. 

PART  II. 

BY  WILL  WILDWOOD. 


Author  of  “Memoirs  of  Eminent  Sportsmen,”  “The  Greenwood  Club,”  Etc. 


DURING  the  progress  of  the  Seminole 
War  young  Judson  found  ample 
opportunities  to  indulge  his  love  of  wild 
sport  and  adventure,  both  on  land  and 
sea.  The  “deep,  tangled  wildwoods”  of 
Florida  furnished  a  great  variety  of  game, 
and  Ned  Buntline  reveled  in  the  glorious 
field-sports  of  that  region,  so  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  in  Whitehead’s  “Camp  Fires  of 
the  Everglades.”  To  one  of  young  Jud- 
son’s  active,  adventurous  nature  the  land 
appeared  to  be  a  veritable  “  happy  hunting 
ground,”  and  his  pen  in  after  years  re¬ 
corded  the  incidents  of  many  sporting 
tours  among  everglades  and  along  shore. 
Under  the  title  of  “Ducking  by  Whole¬ 
sale”  he  gives  the  following  spirited  de¬ 
scription  of  a  foray  among  the  wildfowl: 

In  1840  I  was  an  Acting  Lieutenant  on 
board  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Otsego,  then 
belonging  to  what  was  known  as  Mc¬ 
Laughlin's  Mosquito  Fleet,  engaged  in 
co-operating  with  the  army  in  subduing 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  The  flag 
schooner,  Lieut.  Comdg.  McLaughlin, 
was  the  Flirt;  the  Wave,  formerly  Stevens’ 
yacht,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  — 
now  Admiral  —  John  Rogers,  and  the  Ot¬ 
sego  by  passed  midshipman,  Actg.  Lieut. 
Comdg.  Edmund  Templar  Shubrick. 
Though  only  a  young  middy,  I  was  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  Otsego,  wore  the  swab 
and  got  the  pay  of  a  Lieutenant. 

And  now  for  the  ducks.  Being  of 
light  draught,  Baltimore  flat-sharp  build, 
the  Otsego  was  ordered  to  skirt  the  coast 
closely  fiU>m  Cape  Sable  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Suwanee,  to  attack  any  Indian  party 
seen  on  shore  and  to  look  out  for  some 
Spanish  fishing  boats  that  had  been  re¬ 
ported  as  furnishing  powder  and  lead  to 
the  redskins. 

It  was  midwinter  when  we  anchored 
late  one  afternoon  off  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cape,  near  an  island  not  then  named 
in  our  charts,  but  known  ever  after  that 
night  to  us  as  Duck  Key.  The  water  and 
air  were  literally  dark  with  ducks  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes.  They  were  so  thick  that 
looking  to  port  or  starboard,  far  and  near, 
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flying  in  vast  flocks  or  swimming  about, 
you  saw  ducks,  ducks  everywhere.  I 
owned  a  double-barreled  Manton —  as 
good  a  gun  in  those  days  as  money  could 
buy.  I  just  ached  to  take  a  boat  and  go 
for  those  ducks,  and  I  said  so. 

But  Jim  Eagan,  our  coast  pilot,  an  old 
Floridian,  said:  “  Leftenant,  the  moon 
will  be  full  to-night,  and  if  you’ll  hearken 
to  me,  we’ll  have  ducks  enough  in  one 
hour  to-night  to  last  the  whole  crew 
longer  than  they’ll  keep,  and  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  to  give  away,  over  and  above. 

“As  soon  as  it  gets  fairly  night,  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  these  ducks  will 
waddle  up  on  that  little  low  island  there 
to  lay  over  till  morning.  All  we’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  take  our  biggest  boat,  the  one 
with  a  swivel  in  the  bow,  let  every  man 
of  the  crew  have  his  musket  well  charged 
with  duck  shot;  you  with  your  gun  and  I 
with  old  Betsy  Ann  —  she  carries  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  shot  if  she  takes  an 
ounce  —  and  sail  in.  We’ll  take  cover  on 
the  island  just  at  nightfall,  load  the  swivel, 
too,  for  the  boat-keeper  to  handle,  and 
when  the  ducks  come  up  as  thick  as  flies 
on  a  carcass,  we’ll  all  shoot  at  the  same 
time  and  I’ll  bet  we  pick  up  a  boat  load.” 

The  plan  seemed  good,  and  it  was 
adopted.  Sixteen  muskets,  Eagan’s  can¬ 
non,  as  we  called  his  Betsy  Ann,  and  a 
swivel  with  three  pounds  of  shot  to  half 
a  pound  of  powder  for  a  load,  were  added 
to  my  Manton,  loaded  for  the  occasion 
with  near  two  ounces  of  shot  to  each  bar¬ 
rel,  and  about  four  or  four  and  a  half 
drachms  of  powder. 

Leaving  the  schooner  at  anchor  about 
half-a-mile  away  we  reached  the  island 
just  as  the  moon  showed  her  great  round 
face  above  the  horizon.  Hiding  in  a 
clump  of  sea  grapes,  leaving  only  a  boat- 
keeper  to  tend  the  boat  and  fire  the  swivel, 
we  waited. 

Not  long  —  for  inside  of  an  hour  the 
white  sand  of  the  island  could  not  be  seen, 
bright  and  clear,  though  the  moon  shone 
upon  it.  It  was  literally  covered  with 
ducks ;  and  the  water  all  around  the 
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island  was  literally  and  truly  alive  with 
them. 

Guided  by  Eagan,  every  man  now  lev¬ 
eled  his  musket  in  a  direction  a  little 
wide  from  that  of  the  next  man  ;  the 
word  was  passed  to  the  boat-keeper  to 
stand  by  with  his  swivel,  and  the  order 
was  given  : 

“  Ready ,  fire  !” 

Eagan  and  I  were  to  shoot  on  the  rise. 

Every  musket  and  the  swivel  exploded 
at  the  same  moment.  Oh,  heaven  what 
a  fluttering —  what  a  thunder-burst  of 
flapping  wings  as  we  sent  in  our  charges! 

Then,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  pushing 
off  in  our  boat,  we  went  to  picking  up 
game.  On  shore  and  in  the  water  we 
found  wild  fowl  enough  to  load  that 
barge’s  gunwale  down  to  the  water  with 
ducks.  Mallard,  teal,  canvas  back — every 
kind  of  migratory  duck  was  there  repre¬ 
sented,  and  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thou¬ 
sands. 

Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  such 
slaughter.  It  was  “  pot-hunting  ”  with  a 
vengeance.  We  had  ducks  every  day — 
three  times  a  day — for  a  week,  and 
General  Taylor,  with  the  Third  Artillery 
and  his  own  regiment,  the  Sixth  Infantry, 
being  at  Tampa  Bay,  we  ran  in  there  and 
left  them  a  cart  load  of  birds. 

It  is  not  a  very  sportsmanlike  scene  to 
boast  of,  I  know,  but  we  wanted  meat — 
or  fowl  rather — and  we  got  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Midshipman 
Judson  resigned  from  the  service,  and 
went  up  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the 
employ  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 
He  now  had  a  chance  such  as  he  had  long 
desired  to  test  the  wild  sports  of  the  West, 
and  he  improved  the  opportunity  by  a 
vigorous  crusade  against  the  large  game 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  that  time 
the  plains  were  covered  with  vast  herds 
of  bison,  or  buffalo,  affording  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  supply,  and  large  bands  of 
elk  were  encountered  daily  in  the  foot¬ 
hills.  The  fleet  and  wary  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  now  nearly  exterminated,  peopled 
the  crags  and  cliffs  gazing  down  with  in¬ 
termingled  fear  and  surprise  at  the  un¬ 
usual  invaders  of  the  wild  region.  The 
antelope  could  be  seen  dotting  the  prairie 
below  in  all  directions  and  the  hardy  ad¬ 
venturers  when  penetrating  the  dense 
thickets  occasionally  found  it  necessary 
to  hunt  or  be  hunted  by  the  grizzly  bear. 
Ned  Buntline  here  found  his  early  dream 


of  border  life  in  the  groove  so  nobly  filled 
by  Daniel  Boone,  well-nigh  realized. 
Frequent  exploring  tours  into  the  more 
remote  sections,  “  where  man  had  ne’er 
or  rarely  trod,”  gave  variety  and  zest  to 
the  work. 

After  several  months  the  restless  na¬ 
ture  of  the  young  frontiersman  led  him 
to  seek  new  scenes  and  perils,  and  he 
turned  toward  the  great  Southwest  as  a 
suitable  field.  About  this  time  he  wed¬ 
ded  a  lovely  and  intellectual  young  lady 
whom  he  met  in  the  sunny  South,  and 
stimulated  anew  to  the  exercise  of  his 
literary  talent  he  establised  a  bright  jour¬ 
nal  entitled  Ned  Buntline's  Oiun.  The 
new  publication  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  as  the  editor  boldly  criticised  the 
tricks  and  traps  of  gamblers  aud  lawless 
characters,  whom  he  exposed  without  fear 
or  favor,  thereby  incurring  the  deadly 
enmity  of  a  dangerons  class. 

As  an  indication  of  the  invincible  cour¬ 
age  and  daring  of  Ned  Buntline,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident,  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  old  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  may 
be  appropriarely  given: 

“ Apropos  of  Ned  Buntline:  a  new  con¬ 
tributor  writing  from  Natchez  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1843,  says:  By  the  way, 
Ned  passed  through  here  this  morning, 
on  his  way  to  Gallatin,  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Being  on  a  visit  to  Eddyville,  Ky., 
a  few  days  since,  he  heard  that  three 
persons,  charged  with  having  committed 
an  atrocious  murder  near  Gallatin  some 
time  since,  were  in  the  woods  in  the 
neighborhood.  Arming  himself,  Ned 
‘put  out’  in  pursuit  of  them  alone.  He 
soon  overtook  them,  when  two  of  them 
surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance. 
These  he  tied  to  trees,  and  then  went  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  other,  who  had  absconded 
in  the  meantime.  But  the  fellow  had  too 
good  a  start;  and  Ned,  after  firing  one 
or  two  shots  after  him,  gave  up  the  chase. 
He  arrived  here  with  his  two  captives 
last  night  in  the  steamer,  and  as  I  said 
before  went  on  to  Gallatin  with  them  this 
morning.  He  has  entitled  himself  to  the 
reward  of  six  hundred  dollars  offered  for 
their  apprehension.  Just  like  Ned. 

“  The  foregoing  was  crowded  out  of 
our  last  number;  since  the  publication  of 
which  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of 
our  correspondent.  Such  a  loss  will  make 
him  feel  the  impotency  of  consolation, 
yet  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of 
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our  sympathy  with  him  in  his  great 
bereavement.  The  ‘Life  Yarn’  will  be 
resumed  in  a  subsequent  number.” 

At  this  time  a  stirring  serial  entitled 
“Ned  Buntline’s  Life  Yarn,”  combining 
the  autobiography  of  our  hero,  with  a 
thread  of  romance  interwoven,  was  run¬ 
ning  through  the  pages  of  the  magazine, 
as  indicated  by  the  editorial  comment. 
At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  his  southern  home, 
he  toiled  steadily  in  his  chosen  profession, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
soon  became  extensive.  But  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  life  was  close  at  hand.  The 
busy  tongue  of  malicious  gossip  was  the 
cause  of  creating  a  deadly  enemy  in  one 
who  had  been  a  close  friend,  and  this  led 
to  the  fatal  affray  so  widely  published  at 
the  time,  and  known  as  the  Porterfield 
affair.  The  circumstances  of  the  sad  oc¬ 
currence  were  briefly  recorded  as  follows, 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine ,  April, 
1846: 

“There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  be¬ 
fore  the  sentences  which  are  now  running 
from  our  pen  shall  have  been  placed  in 
type,  we  shall  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
our  frequent  and  always  entertaining  con¬ 
tributor,  ‘Ned  Buntline,’  late  Midshipman 
E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  We  gather  from  the  public  jour¬ 
nals  that  a  difficulty  recently  occurred  at 
Nashville,  (Tenn.),  between  our  corres¬ 
pondent  and  Mr.  Robert  Porterfield,  which 
led  to  a  hostile  meeting,  in  which,  after 
three  shots,  the  latter  was  killed,  having 
been  pierced  with  his  antagonist’s  bullet 
in  his  forehead,  just  above  the  eye.  The 
events  which  succeeded  are  very  revolt¬ 
ing:  Judson  was  arrested,  but  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  so  great  against  him,  that 
when  he  was  taken  before  the  justice  for 
examination,  it  became  evident  that  he 
would  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Some 
cried  1  shoot  him!’  others  ‘hang  him!’  and 
a  brother  of  the  deceased  shot  at  him 
several  times;  a  number  of  shots  were 
fired  at  him  by  others,  and  strange  to  say, 
he  escaped  all  unhurt,  ran  off  and  hid 
himself  in  the  City  Hotel.  Hundreds  of 
excited  persons  collected  around  and  in 
the  hotel,  and  after  searching  some  time 
he  was  found,  and  endeavoring  to  escape, 
he  fell  from  the  third  story  to  the  porch 
without  serious  injury. 

“The  sheriff  then  took  charge  of  him 
and  conveyed  him  to  prison,  the  people 
now  seeming  willing  that  the  law  should 
take  its  course.  ‘  After  he  had  been  com¬ 


mitted  to  jail,’  adds  another  and  in  some 
particulars  different  account,  ‘  in  an  almost 
dying  condition  from  his  fall,  at  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night  the  mob,  finding  he 
was  still  alive,  broke  into  the  jail;  maimed 
and  almost  naked  they  threw  him  into 
the  street  to  be  hung.  He  asked  for  a 
minister,  which  was  denied  him;  he  feared 
not  death,  but  requested  to  be  shot,  and 
begged  if  there  was  any  gentleman  present 
he  would  shoot  him.  They  took  him  to 
the  square,  and  ran  him  up  over  the  rail 
of  an  awning  post;  the  rope  broke  and  he 
fell;  when  he  was  taken  back  to  jail, 
where  he  lies  to  die  some  time  during  the 
night.’  ‘And  this  horrible,  infamous  out¬ 
rage,’  adds  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  with 
significant  emphasis,  ‘  occurred  in  the 
streets  and  was  performed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nashville.’  We  have  been  for 
many  months  in  intimate  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Judson,  whom,  however,  we  nev¬ 
er  met  personally.  We  have' been  made 
the  repository  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  checkered  and  eventful  life,  up  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  occurrence  above  nar¬ 
rated.  Of  these  it  will  be  our  province 
to  speak  hereafter.” 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  the 
rumor  of  Ned  Buntline’s  death  was  de¬ 
clared  unfounded,  and  the  editor  publish¬ 
ed  an  extract  from  his  letter  giving  a  few 
important  details  of  the  affray: 

“We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
our  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Judson  (our  ‘Ned  Buntline’)  had 
not  at  the  last  advices  been  realized.  He 
writes  us  himself,  under  date  of  ‘Nash¬ 
ville,  April  10th,’  although  in  a  faltering 
hand,  as  follows:  ‘Your  April  number 
has  just  reached  me,  and  I  hasten  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  worth  ten  ‘  dead  ’  men  yet, 
and  hope  to  be  ready  in  two  or  three 
months,  to  ‘go  it’  for  ‘the  whole  of  Ore¬ 
gon.’  I  expect  to  leave  here  for  the  East 
in  three  or  four  days.  I  cannot  yet  rise 
from  my  bed;  my  left  arm  and  leg  are 
helpless,  and  my  whole  left  side  is  sadly 
bruised.  Out  of  twenty-three  shots,  all 
within  ten  steps,  I  was  slightly  hit  by 
three  only.  I  fell  forty-seven  feet  three 
inches  (measured)  on  hard,  rocky  ground, 
and  not  a  bone  cracked.  Thus  God  told 
them  I  was  innocent.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  never  wronged  Robert  Porter¬ 
field .  My  enemies  poisoned  his  ears,  and 
foully  belied  me.  I  tried  to  avoid  harm¬ 
ing  him,  and  calmly  talked  with  him 
while  he  fired  three  shots  at  me,  each 
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shot  grazing  my  person.  I  did  not  fire 
till  I  saw  he  was  determined  to  kill  me, 
and  then  I  fired  but  once.  Gross  injus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  me  in  the  published 
descriptions  of  the  affair.  As  soon  as  I 
can  sit  up  I  shall  publish  a  full  account 
of  the  entire  affray.  I  shall  not  be  tried; 
the  grand  jury  have  set,  and  no  bill  has 
been  found  against  me.  The  mob  was 
raised  by  and  composed  of  men  who  were 
my  enemies  on  other  accounts  than  the 
death  of  Porterfield.  They  were  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  I  used  to  score  in  my  little 
paper,  1  Ned  Buntline's  Own.'  I  saw  but 
o?ie  respectable  man  among  them.  The 
rope  did  not  break;  it  was  cut  by  a  friend. 

I  believe  I  acted  calmly  and  bravely 
through  the  whole  scene;  my  enemies  say 
so,  at  least.  Mr.  Porterfield  was  a  brave, 
good,  but  rash  and  hasty  man;  and  deep¬ 
ly,  deeply,  do  I  regret  the  necessity  of  his 
death.  *****]  am  faint  and 
weak  from  this  exertion  in  writing  you, 
and  must  close.’  We  have  given  the  fore¬ 
going  to  the  public  without  request,  and 
without  the  permission  of  the  writer.  It 
seems  but  just  that  one  who  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  an  actor  in  the  sad  events  here¬ 
tofore  recorded,  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asserting  his  innocence.  It  could 
hardly  be  denied  him  by  an  enemy.” 

Soon  after  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  this  terrible  ordeal,  Ned  Buntline  re¬ 
moved  to  New  York,  as  affording  a  wider 
field  for  his  literary  labors,  and  he  soon 
became  a  notable  figure  in  the  “Old 
Guard,”  a  term  affectionately  applied  to 
the  corps  of  gifted  contributors  who  rallied 
to  the  support  of  old  Spirit  in  its  palmiest 
days.  Among  the  bright  lights  of  this 
coterie  was  Dr.  Alban  S.  Payne,  who  has 
since  become  famous  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  “  Nicholas  Spicer.”  Dr.  Payne 
and  Ned  Buntline  formed  a  warm  mutual 
friendship,  which  lasted  through  life,  and 
when  together  during  their  early  years 
were  ever  ready  for  any  adventure  requir¬ 
ing  nerve  and  daring.  “  Nicholas  Spicer,” 
who  still  survives — one  of  the  noblest 
members  of  the  ‘  Old  Guard’ — has  another 
claim  to  distinction  aside  from  his  literary 
talent  and  high  reputation  as  a  physician. 
He  is  the  identical  man — 

“Who  Struck  Billy  Patterson.” 

As  the  writer  of  this  has  been  favored 
with  the  true  version,  from  the  gallant 
Spicer  himself,  the  history  of  the  famous 
encounter  is  worth  repeating. 

The  quaint  and  genial  “Nicholas 


Spicer”  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  one  of  the  finest  amateur  ath¬ 
letes  of  the  day,  and  his  feats  of  strength 
and  agility  commanded  the  admiration 
of  his  associates. 

After  graduating  with  honors,  Dr. 
Alban  S.  Payne  joined  the  American 
Medical  Association,  where  his  humor 
and  powers  of  oratory  made  him  a  warm 
favorite.  About  the  year  1848  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  convened  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  “  Spicer  ”  attended  as  was  his 
custom.  One  night,  during  the  “  wee  sma’ 
hours,”  the  members  were  returning  from 
a  late  session,  in  solid  column  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty;  and  upon 
reaching  the  foot  of  Capital  Hill,  the  door 
of  a  well-known  restaurant  flew  open,  as 
the  redoubtable  Billy  Patterson  emerged 
therefrom,  and  sprang  out  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Patterson,  a  very  Hercules  in  size 
and  strength,  appeared  more  formidable 
than  usual,  having  indulged  heavily  in 
“the  cup  which  inebriates,”  and  being  in 
one  of  his  worst  moods.  He  evidently  re¬ 
garded  the  company  as  a  posse  of  police 
bent  upon  his  arrest,  and  made  a  bold 
stand. 

Pausing  an  instant  to  collect  his  ener¬ 
gies.  Billy  Patterson  dashed  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  by  sheer  strength  and 
weight  hurled  the  disciples  of  TEsculapius 
in  either  direction  as  he  advanced.  The 
streets  were  almost  impassable,  the  result 
of  heavy  rains,  and  the  members  of  the 
profession  nearest  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pavement  were  sent  reeling  into  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Patterson  had  utterly  routed  the 
front,  when  “  Spicer,”  who  was  bringing 
up  the  rear,  released  his  arms  from  his 
companion,  on  either  side  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  burly  antagonist. 

As  Patterson,  filled  with  exultation  at 
his  apparent  triumph,  found  only  one  man 
of  the  rear  guard  to  confront  him,  he 
aimed  a  terrific  blow  at  that  individual; 
but  to  his  great  surprise  this  was  readily 
parried,  and  the  counter  blow,  a  la  Yankee 
Sullivan,  fell  upon  his  left  eye  with  such 
force,  that,  followed  by  a  second,  the  des¬ 
perado  was  thrown  heavily  into  the  street. 
More  dead  than  alive,  he  was  carried  into 
the  restaurant,  where  he  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  while  the  interrupted  com¬ 
pany  resumed  its  line  of  march. 

The  next  morning  “Nicholas  Spicer” 
learned  that  two  policemen  were  on  the 
lookout  for  the  man  who  struck  Billy  Pat¬ 
terson,  and  while  clear  in  conscience,  his 
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distaste  for  legal  proceedings  caused  him 
to  lay  the  case  before  a  friend  at  the  hotel. 
Assuring  him  of  a  speedy  cessation  of 
hostilities,  this  gentleman  engaged  two 
newsboys  to  traverse  the  streets  of  the 
city,  asking  every  person  old  or  young, 
“Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?”  The 
policemen  soon  retired,  but  the  question 
was  caught  up  by  hundreds  of  lips,  and 
the  query  soon  found  a  place  in  the  daily 
journals,  whence  it  spread  with  electric 
rapidity  through  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  only 
fistic  encounter  in  which  Billy  Patterson 
was  vanquished,  but  it  utterly  subdued  the 
bravo.  It  was  the  first  and  last  one,  in 
all  probability,  of  Dr.  Payne  ;  yet  so  fa¬ 
mous  has  it  been  rendered  that  many  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  who  struck 
Billy  Patterson. 

Having  given  the  reader  an  idea  of 
“Nicholas  Spicer’s”  courage  and  skill,  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  was  a  right  royal 
companion  for  the  gallant  young  sailor, 
adventurer  and  novelist.  In  response  to 
a  request  from  the  writer,  Nicholas  Spicer 
has  given  the  following  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Ned  Buntline: 

I  can  clearly  remember  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  my  first  meeting  and 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
tinquished  novelist,  sportsman  and  trave¬ 
ler,  Col.  E.  Z.  C.  Judson — “Ned  Bunt¬ 
line.”  The  whole  world  knows  he  was 
chivalric,  and  intellectual,  but  few  knew 
as  well  as  does  the  writer  of  this,  his  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  his  generosity,  his  goodness 
of  heart,  and  his  undying  attachment  to 
his  friends.  He  was  a  grand  type  of  the 
true  sportsman — in  every  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

He  loved  his  friends  dearly,  tenderly, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  them  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  He  was  fearless,  generous, 
magnanimous.  At  times  he  was  bold  as 
a  lion,  at  others  capable  of  being  “gentle 
as  a  lamb.”  In  his  composition  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  true  manhood  was  happily  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  gentleness  of  woman. 

“A  soul  in  which  the  manlier  traits 
And  {rentier,  were  so  blended. 

That  none  could  say  where  these  began, 

Or  where  the  others  ended. 

Alas!  to  fitly  speak  his  worth 
All  words  seem  poor  and  common— 

In  whose  large  spirit  Nature  fused 
The  tenderness  of  woman.” 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  I  had  written  a 
sketch — a  humorous  article — for  the  old 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  giving  a  glimpse  of 


New*  York  life  as  seen  by  a  verdant  young 
countryman.  The  article  was  mentioned 
in  very  complimentary  terms  by  the  gen¬ 
ial  editor,  Wm.  T.  Porter,  (“York’s  Tall 
Son”),  and  in  the  notice  to  correspond¬ 
ents  there  was  an  invitation  to  call  at  the 
office  next  day.  I  wras  then  sojourning 
at  531  Broadway,  corner  of  Spring  street, 
and  wras  occupying,  through  courtesy,  the 
same  office  with  New  York’s  great  sur¬ 
geon,  Prof.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  then  a  young 
but  rising  man.  I  dressed  myself  care¬ 
fully,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart  and 
trembling  step  proceeded  to  the  sanctum 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  then  located 
in  Barclay  street.  As  I  entered  the  door 
I  asked: 

“Is  Col.  Bill  Porter  at  home?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  ahvays  at  home  to  my  friends,” 
responded  a  full,  hearty  voice,  as  the 
“Tall  Spirit” — six  foot  four  in  stature — 
advanced  to  welcome  me.  Within  the 
rare  old  sanctum  I  found  a  glorious  gath¬ 
ering  of  talent — Henry  William  Herbert 
(“Frank  Forester”);  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark,  of  the  Knickerbocker',  Lieut.  Dick 
Meade,  father  of  Gen.  Meade,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  fame;  Henry  Inman,  the  artist;  En¬ 
sign  Edw.  Z.  C.  Judson,  lately  returned 
from  a  sea  voyage;  Dr.  T.  O.  Porter,  and 
Elliott,  the  portrait  painter — all  of  whom 
were  introduced,  and  the  acquaintance 
duly  cemented  at  “Frank’s,”  next  door, 
in  the  usual  manner.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  take  a  sherry  cobbler,  Gen. 
George  P.  Morris,  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the 
Mirror,  and  E.  E.  Jones,  entered  and 
joined  us.  Among  them  all,  York’s  Tall 
Son  was  “the  center  of  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion.”  His  personal  popularity  and  genial 
magnetism  exceeded  that  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  Before  I  left  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Edw.  Judson,  and  he  inquired 
of  me  all  about  Gen.  Walker  K.  Armstead 
and  family,  of  Virginia,  saying  he  had 
served  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole 
War,  under  Armstead.  Just  before  we 
parted  Judson  said,  handing  me  a  card: 
“should  you  ever  need  a  friend,  call  on 
E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  and  your  draft  shall  be 
honored.”  This  was  the  first,  but  not 
the  last  time  I  ever  met  the  noble  old 
Roman  so  well  knowm  to  the  reading  public 
in  later  years  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“  Ned  Buntline.” 

Our  next  meeting — and  a  most  oppor¬ 
tune  one  it  proved  to  be — was  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1845,  w'hen  the  political  horizon  was 
all  aglow,  and  the  annexation  project 
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seemed  ripe  for  consummation  in  Can¬ 
ada.  At  the  solicitation  of  my  friend 
George  Wallace  McCrae,  of  Warrenton, 
Va.,  I  had  joined  him  on  a  romantic  ex¬ 
pedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  the  object  of  the  trip  being  un¬ 
known  to  me  until  well  under  way.  I 
then  learned  that  the  eloquent  and  eccen¬ 
tric  McCrae  was  bent  upon  impressing 
upon  our  Canadian  cousins  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  “Benton’s  mint  drops”  over  the 
copper  coins  of  the  British  Provinces, 
and  the  mutual  benefits  to  accrue  from 
annexation  with  the  United  States. 

At  Montreal  he  made  many  enthusias¬ 
tic  converts,  and  left  the  city  in  high 
spirits,  bound  for  Quebec,  but  on  board 
the  steamer,  while  en  route ,  we  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  two  British  officers 
with  whom  the  gallant  McCrae  became 
convivial,  and  finally  a  quarrel  seemed 
imminent — over  the  relative  merits  of 
English  and  American  soldiers.  Several 
times  I  quieted  the  conflicting  elements, 
curbing  my  own  temper  meanwhile,  until 
finally,  as  McCrae  stepped  out  of  the 
room,  in  response  to  a  call  from  a  friend, 
one  of  the  officers,  Capt.  A.,  sneeringly 
said,  sotto  voce:  “  See,  the  Yankee  coward 
is  sneaking  away.” 

McCrae  did  not  overhear  the  remark, 
but  this  final  insult,  following  close  upon 
a  reflection  on  Gen.  Jackson’s  courage, 
stung  me  to  frenzy,  and  I  offered  to  meet 
the  boastful  Britishers,  one  or  both,  with 
any  weapons,  there  or  elsewhere.  They 
were  taken  aback  at  this,  but  handed  me 
their  cards  and  went  up  on  deck.  Upon 
arriving  at  Quebec  McCrae  and  myself 
stopped  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  and  after  a 
ride  during  the  day  over  the  historic  plains 
of  Abraham,  we  returned  and  found  two 
mutual  friends  awaiting  us — Wm.  Henry 
Tyler,  of  West  Point,  and  E.  Z.  C.  Jud- 
son,  who,  as  correspondent  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker ,  was  visiting  Canada  to  witness 
her  grand  scenery.  Just  as  I  passed  in 
to  supper  a  most  elaborately  dressed  offi¬ 
cer  handed  me  a  voluminous  challenge 

from  Capt.  A - ,  of  the  Royal  Guards, 

and  I  wrote  a  prompt  acceptance,  referring 
the  doughty  soldier  to  my  friend  Judson, 
for  arranging  all  preliminaries.  At  my 
earnest  request  my  friends  promised,  in 
event  of  my  falling  by  my  antagonist’s 
bullet,  that  my  parents  should  not  be  in¬ 
formed  I  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  but 
that  the  report  should  be:  “Drowned  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.”  All  were  pledg- 
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ed  to  secrecy,  and  no  word  or  rumor  of 
the  event  ever  reached  my  family.  The 
following  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Sewall  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Carman,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
explains  the  affair  better  then  I  can 
possibly  do: 

Quebec,  Nov.  4,  1845. 

My  Dear  Doctor:  I  was  surgeon  to  Dr. 

Payne  in  his  meeting  with  Capt.  A - ,  Royal 

Guards,  on  the  17th  day  of  last  September.  This 
fight  occurred  in  a  secluded  spot,  not  far  from  Falls 
of  Montmorency.  The  American  party  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  principal,  Payne,  second,  E.  Z.  C.  Jud¬ 
son,  Hon.  G.  W.  McCrae,  Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Ty¬ 
ler  and  myself,  acting  as  surgeon.  We  found 
the  English  party  on  the  ground,  having  arrived, 
however,  only  a  few  moments  ahead  of  us. 
They  consisted  of  five  officers  with  their  valet. 

Imagine  Payne,  slight,  graceful,  but  tall  and 
erect  —  a  manner  so  unassuming  and  modest 
that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy — yet  cool,  calm,  serene,  with  stern 
determination  in  his  eyes,  carelessly  toying  with 
his  pistol  (although  to  the  observer  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  had  handled  a  pistol  before),  confronted 
by  a  large,  powerfully  built  man,  apparently  fif¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  full  uniform.  He  is 
in  manner  theatrical,  and  handles  his  weapon  in 
that  style.  Stern  determination  can  be  seen  on 
the  countenances  of  both  these  men.  Neither 
is  going  to  yield  until  badly  hurt.  They  are 
both  waiting  for  the  word  —  the  trying  moment 
has  come.  E.  Z.  C.  Judson  steps  forward,  and 
in  a  clear,  manly  tone  says: 

“  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?  One,  two,  — ” 
but  at  the  word  “two”  there  is  a  simultaneous 
report,  a  moment  of  intense  suspense;  the 
smoke  rolls  away,  and  there  stands  our  friend, 

apparently  unhurt,  while  Capt.  A -  is  seen  to 

stagger  back,  and  is  caught  in  the  arms  of  his 
second,  and  carried  to  the  rear,  where  he  -is  laid 
in  the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees. 

A  few  moments  pass,  Payne  still  standing  in 
his  tracks,  and  he  says:  “Judson,  ask  if  Capt. 

A - desires  another  fire.”  The  question  is 

asked,  and  the  answer  comes  back,  “He  does 
not.” 

Then,  said  Judson:  “Is  there  any  gentleman 
on  the  ground  who  doubts  Gen.  Jackson’s  cour¬ 
age? 

“There  is  none,”  was  the  reply. 

Said  Lieut.  Tyler:  “  Is  there  any  gentleman 
who  doubts  the  courage  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  army?” 

“  None,”  replied  the  officers. 

McCrae  then  inquired:  “  Is  there  any  gentle¬ 
man  present  who  doubts  the  courage  of  the 
Yankee  nation  ?  ” 

“None,”  was  the  response. 
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“Then,”  said  Judson,  “the  sport  will  have  to 
stop,  from  want  of  material  —  and  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  away  from  here.” 

I  acted  as  surgeon  for  both  parties  —  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  not  thinking  one  necessary.  The  ball 
struck  the  fifth  rib  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  glanced,  and  I  cut  it  out  from  under  the 

latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  Capt.  A -  never 

knew  Payne  was  hit  at  all,  but  the  Captain’s  ball 
struck  his  right  thigh,  ranged  upward  and  out¬ 
ward,  and  I  cut  it  out  over  the  trochauls  major. 
I  can  say  in  truth  the  conduct  of  your  friend  un¬ 
der  fire  was  capital,  superb.  I  never  saw  more 
courteous  behavior,  or  a  stronger  desire  to  fight 
than  the  Americans  evinced  that  day.  Indeed, 
their  gentlemanly  conduct  and  desire  to  fight 
seemed  to  strike  the  English  officers  so  forcibly 
that  their  feelings  became  those  of  admiration 
in  place  of  resentment. 

I  applied  a  strong,  hot  poultice  to  Payne’s 
wound  that  night,  which  took  all  the  soreness 
out,  and  the  next  day  he  was  walking  around  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  so,  the  Captain. 
He  was  laid  up  three  weeks  for  repairs.  A  re¬ 
conciliation  took  place  before  we  left  the 
grounds,  and  we  all  returned  to  Quebec  to¬ 
gether.  Yours  truly, 

William  Sewall,  M.  D. 

My  third  memorable  meeting  with  Ned 
Buntline — not  to  mention  the  many  social 
ones  of  minor  importance — was  in  the 
winter  of  1845.  At  this  period  it  was 
dangerous  after  nightfall  to  pass  through 
that  notorious  portion  of  Gotham  known 
as  the  “  Five  Points,.”  unless  protected  by 
policemen.  Not  only  robbery,  but  foul 
murders  were  frequent,  and  the  locality 
was  carefully  avoided  by  belated  citizens. 
One  evening  I  decided  to  attend  a  main, 
or  “battle  royal,”  on  the  Bowery,  and  not 


wishing  to  go  alone  I  walked  down  to  the 
Broadway  House,  near  Mitchell’s  Olympic 
Theater,  thinking  I  would  meet  some  of 
the  Spirit  family  at  this  popular  hostelry. 
As  I  entered  the  door  the  first  man  I  met 
was  Ned  Buntline,  who,  ever  ready  for 
an  adventure,  gladly  consented  to  go  with 
me.  After  enjoying  the  sport  to  a  very 
late  hour,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  As 
we  neared  the  Five  Points  we  could  see 
a  crowd  gathering  on  the  right-hand  side¬ 
walk.  .They  seemed  to  gather  from  the 
sound  of  our 'steps  on  the  pavement,  and 
from  their  movements  it  was  evident  they 
were  bent  on  stopping  11s.  I  proposed 
to  cross  over  on  the  left-hand  side,  walk 
fast,  and  flank  them,  but  Ned  said:  “No! 
let  11s  advance  rapidly  and  boldly  right 
toward  them.  If  they  make  any  hostile 
demonstration  we  must  fire  right  into 
them.” 

When  within  fifteen  feet  of  them,  the 
rascals  made  a  rush  at  us.  Simultan¬ 
eously  our  pistols  were  fired,  three  men 
were  seen  to  fall,  and  the  rest  scattered 
in  every  direction.  We  reached  Broad¬ 
way,  and  there  separated,  the  lion-hearted 
Ned  going  to  the  Broadway  House,  and 
I  to  my  lodgings  farther  up  town — 531 
Broadway.  About  12  M.  next  day,  I  was 
in  Dr.  Sayre’s  office  when  a  messenger 
arrived  asking  him  to  come  to  see  a 
wounded  man  at  the  Five  Points.  He 
invited  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I  helped 
to  dress  the  wounds  of  one  of  the  misera¬ 
ble  rascals  that  sought  to  take  my  life  the 
night  before.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Ned  Buntline  and  myself  did  as 
much  to  reform  the  Five  Points  as  any 
of  the  home  missionaries  in  that  section. 
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FISHING  IN  THE  GOGEBIC  AND  EAGLE  WATERS. 

BY  PISCATOR,  JR. 


Author  of  “  Fish  and  Fishing  in  the  Lake  Superior  Region.” 


THE  great  North  Woods  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  hold  richer  treasures  for  t lie 
lovers  of  gun  and  rod  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  iron  mines  or  the  giant  pines  of 
that  favored  region.  Following  close  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  restless  throng  of 
men  “whose  dream  of  life  is  ore,”  come 
the  pleasure-seekers — the  former  eager 
for  wealth,  the  latter  content  in  gaining 
health;  one  pressing  on  with  a  will  of 
iron,  the  other  gently  casting  lines  in 
pleasant  places,  and  waving  the  magic 
rod  with  captivating  effect  over  quiet 
pools  and  clear  streams.  Thus  extremes 
meet,  and  by  a  careful  balance  controlled 
by  power  Divine,  the  equilibrium  if  not 
the  harmony  of  “all  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  ”  is  happily  maintained. 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  ripple  of  pleas¬ 
urable  anticipation  was  caused  in  the 
sporting  world  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Northern  woods  and  waters  of  Wis¬ 
consin  contained  a  great  variety  of  game 
and  fish — almost  fabulous  in  size,  and 
seemingly  exhaustless  in  numbers.  Soon 
the  glowing  tales  were  confirmed  by  the 
advance  guard  of  zealous  anglers  who 
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visited  the  shores  of  Gogebic,  Waters- 
meet  and  the  Eagle  Waters.  The  tide  of 
summer  travel  was  thus  turned  inland, 
toward  the  lakes  and  mountains,  as  was 
the  case  when  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  through 
publication  of  his  charming  “Adventures 
in  the  Wilderness,’'  attracted  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Adirondack  region,  and 
caused  the  throngs  of  summer  visitors  to 
seek  rest  and  recreation  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  preference  to  the  seashore. 

The  lake  region,  proper,  of  Northern 
Wisconsin  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
now  celebrated  “  Eagle  Waters,”  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  tract  of  country — the  network 
of  lakes,  twenty-seven  in  number,  being 
connected  by  small  streams.  The  scen¬ 
ery  is  varied  and  beautiful.  A  far-reach¬ 
ing  forest  of  pine,  hemlock,  balsam,  cedar 
and  birch  trees  encircles  the  lakes,  which 
flash  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  like  “dia¬ 
monds  of  the  first  water,”  in  dark  emer¬ 
ald  setting.  The  breezes  are  balmy  and 
delicious  as  the  “odors  of  Araby  the 
blest,”  and  the  harmonies  of  nature  com¬ 
bine  to  bring  rest  and  peace  to  the  tired 
wayfarer.  The  best  season  for  visiting 
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the  lake  region  has  been  a  debatable 
question,  until  recently  decided  by  some 
anonymous  rhymester,  thus: 

“  For  earliest  sport,  try  the  waters  in  May, 

The  maskinonge'then  will  be  leaping  in  play: 

Rut  better  by  far  is  the  Ashing1  in  June, 

When  weirdly  re-echoes  the  cry  of  the  loon: 

Or,  if  you  prefer  the  sweet  by  and  by. 

Bring  the  rod  and  reel  in  sultry  July; 

Come  later— the  following  month  if  you  must. 
Then  midgets  bite  freely,  the  Ay  is— August: 

And  as  the  weather  grows  cooler,  remember. 

The  Ashing  improves  in  hearty  September; 

Or,  latest  of  all,  when  leaf-tints  are  sober. 

Make  a  farewell  cast  in  brown  October.” 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  best  season 
for  muskallonge,  or  maskinonge,  fishing 


size  of  the  muskallonge  of  the  Eagle 
Waters  exceeds  that  of  his  kindred  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  his  game  qualities  are 
fully  equal.  A  specimen  of  thirty  or  even 
forty  pounds  weight  is  not  a  rarity,  while 
one  of  fifty  pounds  weight  was  captured 
not  long  since,  and  twenty  pounders  are 
comparatively  common.  A  fish  of  the 
latter  size  will  test  the  skill  and  tackle  of 
the  angler,  for  it  is  the  opinion  not  alone 
of  the  writer,  but  of  many  experts,  that  as 
a  game  fish  he  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
lordly  salmon,  on  the  score  of  activity, 
strength,  endurance  and  the  undying 
spirit  of  resistance.  As  an  indication  of 
the  size  of  the  muskallonge  in  the  Eagle 
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is  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  first 
of  July,  and  from  the  last  week  of  August 
to  the  end  of  October.  During  mid-sum¬ 
mer, — usually  from  the  first  of  July  to  the 
latter  part  of  August — the  lakes  are  said 
to  be  “in  bloom,”  the  phrase  signifying 
that  the  luxuriant  aquatic  vegetation  is 
at  the  hight  of  its  growth,  furnishing  such 
abundant  food  that  the  fish  are  disin¬ 
clined  to  take  any  artificial  bait.  Fishing 
with  live  minnows,  however,  affords  fair 
sport  even  at  this  season,  when  the  angler 
should  cast  into  the  edge  of  the  reeds 
and  rushes,  where  the  tiger  of  the  fresh 
water  is  usually  in  hiding.  The  average 


Waters,  the  score  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  suf¬ 
fice,  viz.:  fourteen  fish,  aggregating  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds;  or  an 
average  of  nearly  nineteen  pounds  each. 
The  largest  weighed  thirty-two  pounds 
and  the  smallest  eight  pounds.  Such 
sport  is  well  worth  the  journey  of  a  thous¬ 
and  miles,  or  even  twice  that  distance, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  roll  of 
anglers  annually  visiting  the  fishing  re¬ 
sorts  of  the  New  North,  embraces  the 
names  of  prominent  lovers  of  the  angle 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Southern 
limits,  and  the  far-off  Pacific  coast. 
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the  dividing  line  between  the  savage  and 
civilized  term? 

For  the  lover  of  canoeing  the  Eagle 
River  and  its  intricate  maze  of  lakes  af¬ 
ford  a  wide  and  attractive  field  of  explor¬ 
ation.  If  the  canoeist  cares  only  for  the 
exhilaration  of  a  journey  through  wild 
water-courses,  the  diversified  character 
of  the  scenery  will  bring  the  pleasures  of 
halcyon  days  amid  these  clear  and  wind¬ 
ing  streams — the  natural  avenues  of  travel 
through  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock. 
The  naturalist  will  find  a  wealth  of  inter¬ 
esting  objects  for  the  store-house  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  for  the  cabinet  of  natural  speci¬ 
mens  a  new  array. 


And  why  will  anglers  in  general  and 
!  the  sporting  press  in  particular,  persist 
in  calling  this  royal  game-fish  the  musk- 
allonge — a  name  that  “  little  meaning, 
little  relevancy  bears.”  The  term  mas- 
calonge  is  one  degree  nearer  the  true 
name.  In  the  Canadian  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  he  was  known  and  prized  long  be¬ 
fore  his  brethren  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  attracted  public  notice  or 
esteem,  he  has  been  christened  maski- 
nonge,  or  masque  allonge  in  Canadian 
French,  signifying  the  “long  face”  or 
long  snout — not  an  elegant  appellation, 
but  one  entitled  to  precedence,  and  withal 
a  very  appropriate  title.  If  the  strong, 
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expressive  name  given  to  the  fish  by  the 
aborigines,  and  retained  by  Canadian 
anglers,  must  be  discarded  for  a  modern 
term,  let  us  at  least  unite  upon  some  title 
more  appropriate  than  the  old,  and  less 
suggestive  of  the  odorous  little  fur-bearer 
of  our  lakes  and  streams  than  the  mis¬ 
nomer — muskallonge.  At  all  events  let 
us  have  harmony,  and  remove  from  the 
gallant  game-fish  the  thorny  triple  crown 
of  confusion.  As  a  happy  medium,  if 
there  need  be  a  concession,  why  not 
adopt  the  intermediate,  “  mascalonge;” 


Pressing  on  still  to  the  Northward,  the 
fishing  tourist  will  find  just  over  the  bor¬ 
der,  in  the  Michigan  peninsula,  the  Go¬ 
gebic  lake,  so  widely  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  black  bass  fishing.  The 
lake  is  isolated  from  the  line  of  railway 
travel,  but  the  line  of  the  angler  whizzes 
along  its  surface  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  The  first  notable  cast  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  al¬ 
though  it  fell  short  of  the  lake  by  a  few 
miles,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  record  and  real¬ 
ity  the  best  and  only  one  of  the  kind  in 
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JUDSON’S  FALLS,  SLATE  RIVER,  NEAR  LAKE  GOGEBIC. 


iron  range  beyond  the  traveler  may  see, 
shimmering  in  the  distance,  the  cool,  blue 
waters  of  the  great  inland  sea — the  “Git- 
che  Gurnee”  of  the  aborigines — grand, 
old  Lake  Superior.  The  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  Indian  race  cling  to  the 
locality  like  the  mosses  to  the  trees. 
Your  guide,  with  unlettered  eloquence 
befitting  the  occasion,  discourses  upon 
the  legends  of  yfc  olden  time,  and  remin¬ 
iscences  of  later  days,  when  fair  Gogebic 
was  known  only  to  the  roving  trapper 
and  the  hardy  half-breed  voyage urs.  Fact 
and  fiction  are  pleasantly,  and  perhaps 
all  unconsciously,  intermingled  in  the 
glowing  tales,  for  the  guides  of  Gogebic, 
like  all  the  race,  are  Nature’s  own  true 
novelists. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  five  miles  from  the 
quiet  little  station  brings  the  fishing 
tourist  to  the  “  lake  of  the  woods,”  and 
upon  gaining  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill  he 


that  region.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  this  fishing  line,  with  its  accur¬ 
ate  cast  of  steel,  is  the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  and  Western  line,  and  that  the 
long  distance  was  covered  by  what  is 
known  among  expert  anglers  as  the  “roll¬ 
ing  cast.”  It  is  even  to  this  day  the  in¬ 
itiatory  step  with  all  who  visit  the  lake 
region,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  not¬ 
ing. 

Upon  entering  for  the  first  time  the  for¬ 
est  region  surrounding  Gogebic  lake,  the 
sporting  tourist  will  feel  impressed  with 
the  majestic  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
The  song  of  birds  and  the  chatter  of 
squirrels  serve  to  dispel  any  sense  of  lone¬ 
liness,  as  these  and  other  indications  of 
animated  nature  are  on  every  hand.  The 
country  is  diversified  in  character — gen¬ 
tle  vales,  “  green,  and  of  mild  declivity,” 
alternating  with  level  woodlands  and 
mountain  slopes.  From  the  crests  of  the 
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may  see  the  waters  of  the  far-famed 
1  Agogeebic — “  the  red  berry  ” — so  named 
from  the  profusion  of  berries  in  the  woods 
about  the  lake.  “With  surroundings 
that  are  rarely  grand,  but  which  are 
always  picturesque,  it  reaches  its  fifteen 
miles  of  length  into  a  region  of  noble 
trees,  among  which  are  found  the  deer 
and  other  kindred  animals,  and  is  fed  by 
sparkling  streams  coursing  over  moss- 
grown  stones  and  beneath  the  shadow  of 
dark  green  forests.  Other  lakes  have 
|  greater  dimensions,  have  more  historical 
associations  of  interest  connected  with 
their  shores  and  waters;  but  Gogebic, 
surrounded  by  an  almost  unbroken  wild¬ 
erness,  until  lately  undiscovered,  queen 
in  size  of  its  companions,  fresh  and  fair 
to  look  upon,  possesses  an  individuality 
all  its  own,  and  attributes  that  impel  one 
to  forget  that  history  has  not  immortalized 
it  and  to  remember  only  that  Nature  has 
beautified  it.  It  is  the  gem  of  the  North¬ 
land;  a  lake  once  seen  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  So  quiet  and  unmolested,  so 
clear  and  pure,  so  guarded  by  trees  and 
low-growing  bushes  is  it  that  one  look¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  from  some  distant 


bight  upon  the  placid  surface  imagines 
he  sees  a  diamond  lodged  in  an  emerald 
setting.”  Thus  writes  a  recent  observer, 
and  the  pen-picture  is  a  faithful  one. 

Gogebic  Lake  may  be  said  to  have  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  it — from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  mere  fame — by  the  discovery  of 
its  excellent  fishing.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  black  bass  in  its  quiet  depths, 
made  Gogebic  celebrated  soon  after  its 
discovery,  as  the  fishing  resort  par  excel¬ 
lence.  Brook  trout  may  be  found  in 
abundance  there  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  streams  around  furnish  good  trouting 
through  the  entire  season,  but  the  black 
bass  reigns  supreme,  and  most  anglers 
are  content  to  “fight  it  out  on  this  line.” 
Year  after  year  the  game  qualities  of  the 
black  bass  are  becoming  better  known 
and  appreciated — thanks  to  the  influence 
of  that  prince  of  anglers,  Dr.  Henshall — 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
gallant  Micropterus  of  lake  and  river, 
will  be  accorded  an  equal  rank  with  the 
spotted  game-fish  of  the  brooks,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  lovers  of  the  angle. 

The  methods  of  black  bass  fishing  at 
Gogebic  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
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style  adopted  elsewhere.  The  bass  will 
rise  freely  to  the  fly  in  May  and  June, 
and  later  in  the  season  trolling  with  rod 
and  reel  or  hand  line  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Either  live  bait  or  artificial  lure 
may  be  used  with  good  results.  In  au¬ 
tumn  minnows  are  the  most  taking  lure, 
and  still-fishing  is  a  favorite  method. 
The  bass  vary  in  weight  from  two  pounds 
to  four  and  one-half  pounds,  though  larger 
specimens  are  occasionally  taken.  The 
exhilarating  character  of  the  sport  has 
been  so  often  and  ably  described  in  the 
sporting  press  and  the  leading  daily 
journals,  that  the  repetition  here  would 
be  a  thrice-told  tale.  Moreover,  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  charms  of  bass 
fishing  at  Gogebic  can  only  be  had  by  a 
visit  to  the  Northern  El  Dorado  for 
anglers. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  Gogebic,  near 
the  state  line,  is  Watersmeet — so  named 
by  reason  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters  in 
the  immediate  vicinity;  several  streams 
converging  toward  this  point,  and  thence 
flowing  onward  to  Lake  Superior,  the 
final  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  and  river- 
lets  north  of  the  “  divide.”  This  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  brook  trout,  and  all 
the  streams  in  the  locality,  from  Great 
Trout  Brook  down  to  the  smaller  creeks, 
furnish  excellent  fishing.  A  fragment  of  an 
angling  song  which  the  writer  heard  one 
of  the  guides  sing  with  a  zest  and  vocal 
power  that  made  the  woods  re-echo  to 
the  tune  of  “  Benny  Havens,”  is  clearly 
recalled  to  mind.  The  crude  song  is  the 
production,  no  doubt,  of  some  rural  bard 
— perhaps  an  impromptu  of  the  jovial 
guide — and  it  requires  the  melody  of  that 
“woodland  warbler,”  as  he  humorously 
termed  himself,  to  make  it  effective. 


When  severed  from  its  surroundings  and 
placed  in  cold  type,  tone  and  local  color 
vanish  like  the  tints  of  the  trout  when 
removed  from  his  native  element: 

“The  Eagle  Waters — best  of  all 
For  muskallonge  and  pike; 

Go  northward  to  Gogebic. 

The  bold,  black  bass  to  strike; 

And  if  you  want  to  fish  for  trout. 

No  other  place  can  beat 
The  region  that  we  sing  about— 

The  streams  of  Watersmeet.” 

If  the  adventurous  angler  cannot  be 
content  with  the  fishing  to  be  had  in  the 
magic  Northland,  he  may  go  farther  and 
fare  worse — or  better,  as  the  case  may  be. 
From  Ashland  the  lake  steamers  will  take 
him  across  to  the  Canadian  shore,  where 
the  celebrated  Nepigon,  with  its  trout  of 
almost  fabulous  size,  can  be  reached  by 
a  canoe  voyage  with  experienced  guides. 
The  novetly  of  “rock-fishing”  for  brook 
trout  along  the  shores  of  Chequamegon 
Bay,  and  the  pleasures  of  lake  trout  fish¬ 
ing,  are  easily  tested. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  sports  and 
pastimes,  the  autumn  season  affords  more 
attraction  than  May  or  June,  the  angler’s 
favorite  months  of  recreation.  The  dense 
North  Woods  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
furnish  the  best  of  deer  hunting  and 
ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  shooting,  while 
the  lakes  in  September  and  October  give 
food  and  shelter  to  myriads  of  wildfowl. 
But  these  are  facts  that  all  who  love  to 
capture  fur,  fin  and  feather  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with,  for  the  New  North  is  now 
the  source  of  magnetic  attraction  to  ang¬ 
lers  and  sportsmen,  this — 

“Land  of  green  verdure  and  the  vine. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  mine; 

Of  craggy  peak  and  crested  pine— 

Of  deep  blue  lakes  and— Ashing  line.” 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  SPRINGTIME. 


Spring  with  its  mild,  delicious  presence  thrills 
The  balmy  airs  that  stir  the  natural  world; 

It  quickens  life  in  fairy  dells  and  glades, 

The  arch-ways,  blossom-hung,  the  greenwood  bowers; 
The  willowy  lanes,  the  alder  thickets  dense, 

The  wilful  brook  that  creeps  thro’  meadow  lands, 

The  broad,  swift  river,  ruffled  in  the  beeze, 

The  ample  lake  engirdled  thick  with  woods, 

The  upland  pastures  stretching  far  away, 

And  valleys  seam’d  with  undulating  slopes. 
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Spring,  joyous  Spring,  comes  trailing  her  green  robes, 
O’er  hill,  o’er  meadow,  as  she  trips  along; 

The  wanton  breezes  toss  her  flowing  hair, 

The  winding  brook  leaps  with  melodious  call, 

As  it  runs  sparkling,  laughing  on  its  course, 

Shining  in  sunshine,  dusty  in  the  shade. 

Spring  flings  white  blossoms  on  the  orchard  trees, 
Scatters  blue  violets  o’er  their  grassy  roots, 

Birds  in  the  tree-tops  welcome  her  approach. 

The  young  leaves  dance,  rejoicing  at  her  step, 

Her  smiles  more  precious  are  than  costly  gems, 

For  they  give  promises  of  fruit  and  grains. 

In  the  great  woods  how  perfect  the  delight, 

To  note  their  treasures  opening  into  life; 

We  see  anemonies  peeping  ’mid  the  leaves, 

The  dogwood’s  spreading  banners  to  the  breeze, 

The  lilacs  swelling  their  empurpled  cones, 

The  hollow  valleys  sown  with  gem-like  flowers, 
Where  they  slope  down  to  dally  with  the  brooks; 
Brooks  that  refresh  the  grasses  at  their  edge. 

There  rabbit  and  shy  field-mouse  come  to  drink, 

And  birds  to  bathe  and  riot  in  the  wave, 

And  there  the  springing  trout  the  surface  skim 
And  tempt  the  angler’s  skill  the  line  to  cast. 

Now  out-door  life  and  sports  entice  us  forth, 

The  tented  home,  the  bowery  camp  invite; 

The  fish-rod  stretch’d  on  household  wall,  reminds 
Of  the  last  cast  for  salmon,  bass  or  trout, 

The  reedy  marsh  sends  out  the  plover’s  call, 

The  breezy  bay  repeats  the  wildfowl  cries; 

So,  from  all  sources  voices  clamor  loud 
The  summons  to  the  field,  the  wood,  the  wave, 

That  all  may  weave  new  pleasures  for  the  hour, 

And  in  free,  out-door  life  delight  the  heart; 

Partake  the  transports  of  the  liberal  air, 

Denied  in  pent-up  street  and  city  square! 
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BY  BERNARD  WATERS. 
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THE  origin  of  the  pointer  is  un¬ 
known,  as  indeed  is  the  origin  of 
all  old  breeds  of  the  canine  species.  He 
is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
known  English  sporting  literature,  and 
was  then  a  distinct  breed,  prized  highly 
for  the  same  useful  qualities  afield  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  breed  at  the  present  day; 
yet  so  fragmentary  is  the  data  in  respect 
to  the  pointer,  before  general  improve¬ 
ment  began,  that  the  best  modern  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  is  but  a  short  remove 
from  plausible  speculation. 

The  generality  of  sportsmen  of  the 
olden  time  were  more  interested  in  a 
dog’s  practical  worth  afield  and  purity  of 
blood,  than  in  the  records  of  his  ancestry; 
for  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  re¬ 
cords,  many  of  the  gentry  and  nobility 
maintained  extensive  private  kennels  and 
jealously  guarded  both  the  purity  and 
ownership  of  the  breed;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  a  dog  was  bred  in  certain  ken¬ 
nels  of  merit  and  by  reliable  owners,  was 
considered,  at  that  time,  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  the  purity  of  his  blood  and 
the  excellence  of  his  qualities.  Public 
breeding  kennels,  stud-books,  kennel 
clubs,  bench  shows,  field  trials  and  the 
whole  train  of  attendant  details  and  com¬ 
plications  were  unknown;  but,  with  the 
institution  of  these,  aided  by  the  power¬ 
ful  influences  of  a  wholesome  literature 
on  these  subjects,  the  pointer  rapidly 
improved  under  the  management  of  in¬ 
telligent  breeders. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  old 
English  pointer  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  old  Spanish  pointer,  both  being 
very  similar  in  physical  structure  and 
characteristics.  Both  were  heavy  and 
wide  in  frame,  and  consequently  wide  in 
chest,  and  were  beefy  and  muscular;  the 
flews  were  heavy;  the  head  coarse  and 
bony,  and  the  form  wras  coarse  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  symmetry.  As  might  be  supposed, 
an  animal  of  such  clumsy  physique  was 
slow  and  heavy  in  gait,  and  deficient  in 
endurance,  although  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  possessed  a  nose  of  exquisite  sen¬ 
sibility.  There  is  scarcely  any  statement 
respecting  the  old  English  pointer’s 
breeding  or  improvement  but  what  has 
been  contradicted. 
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As  opportunities  for  comparison  and 
interchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  were 
afforded  by  bench  shows  and  field  trials, 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  breed. 
It  is  said  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  hound 
outcross  was  introduced,  but  at  what 
date  or  to  what  extent  is  unknown  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  About  the  time 
that  reliable  records  began  to  be  kept, 
there  were  known  to  be  some  crosses,  by 
some  of  the  best  kennels,  on  the  pure 
Spanish  pointer.  The  hound  outcross 
was  irrtended  to  give  more  nose,  speed, 
dash  and  endurance;  qualities  in  which 
as  compared  with  those  possessed  by  the 
hound,  the  pointer  was  inferior. 

With  the  institution  of  field  trials  and 
bench  shows  in  England,  a  spirit  of  rival¬ 
ry  was  created  amongst  breeders  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  amongst  sportsmen. 
The  bench  show  afforded  a  competitive 
opportunity  to  determine  the  correct  type 
and  perfection  of  form,  wrhile  field  trials 
tested  the  hunting  qualities.  Dogs  of 
some  notable  excellence  would  be  brought 
out  each  year,  and  their  superiority  of 
physique  or  field  work  over  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  competitors  furnished,  year 
by  year,  a  higher  standard  of  perfection. 
Without  such  competition,  such  dogs  as 
Sam,  Hamlet,  Old  Bang,  Drake,  Major, 
Tory,  Garnet,  and  many  others,  eminent 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  pointer, 
would  never  have  attained  more  than 
local  celebrity.  The  pointer,  after  the 
advent  of  competition,  rapidly  improved 
under  the  skill  of  such  renowned  breeders 
as  Sefton,  Pilkington,  Whitehouse,  Garth, 
Salter,  Corbett,  Statter  and  a  host  of 
others.  As  dogs  of  certain  strains  showed 
some  special  superiority  over  all  others, 
they  increased  correspondingly  in  value, 
although  what  with  the  diversity  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  opinions  improvement  was 
neither  constant  nor  uniform. 

The  first  organized  effort,  of  any  weight 
and  prominence  for  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  the  pointer  in  this 
country,  was  begun  by  the  Westminster 
and  St.  Louis  Kennel  Clubs,  one  in  the 
East,  the  other  in  the  West,  and  both 
having  a  large  membership  of  wealthy 
gentlemen  sportsmen.  These  powerful 
organizations  imported,  at  a  heavy  ex- 
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penditure  some  of  the  choicest  blood  that 
could  be  obtained  in  England,  and  each 
established  large  breeding  kennels  in 
their  respective  sections;  they  gradually 
gave  the  pointer  a  more  general  distribu¬ 
tion,  a  higher  standing  in  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  sportsmen,  and  a  stauncher  sup¬ 
port  in  the  competitions  than  he  had  be¬ 
fore. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  a  great  many 
native  pointers  and  a  few  imported,  be¬ 
fore  the  organization  of  these  clubs,  but 
the  breeding  of  the  native  pointers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  rare  instances,  was  gener¬ 
ally  unknown,  or  was  crossed  with  setter 
blood.  They  had  nothing  like  uniformity 
of  type  or  color,  and  they  were  deficient 
in  the  symmetry  of  form  and  gameness  of 
action  possessed  by  the  blue  bloods. 
There  were  a  very  few  kennels  in  which 
the  blood  was  kept  pure  and  the  type  was 
more  uniform,  yet,  as  compared  to  the 
whole,  they  hardly  were  sufficient  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Bench  shows  and  field  trials  had  in 
this  country,  the  same  beneficial  effect  in 
the  improvement  of  the  physique  and 
field  qualities  of  the  pointer  that  similar 
institutions  had  in  England,  although  for 
five  or  six  years  after  the  first  large  im¬ 
portations  of  blue  bloods,  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  slow,  partly  from  want  of  a 
more  general  effort  by  those  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  pointer  in  charge,  partly 
from  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  proper  type,  and  partly  from 
being  forced  to  compete  against  heavy 
odds  at  the  trials;  as  the  setters,  owing 
to  much  greater  numbers  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  were  always  present  at 
the  field  trials  in  force;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  odds,  the  pointers 
frequently  vanquished  their  formidable 
opponents,  and  scored  several  victories, 
even  under  the  then  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

To  the  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club,  is 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  pointer’s  field  qualities, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  encouraging 
public  field  competition.  During  the  first 
few  years,  the  Club  furnished  one  all¬ 
aged  stake  annually  to  which  both  breeds 
were  eligible,  but  the  pointers  were  much 
•  inferior  in  numbers,  consequently  were 
forced  to  compete  against  such  heavy 
odds  that  they  were  practically  leading  a 
forlorn  hope,  although,  as  stated  herein¬ 
before,  they  scored  many  wins.  The 


setters  were  bred  in  such  superior  num¬ 
bers,  that  they  afforded,  by  selection,  a 
competion  of  more  general  and  uniform 
excellence  than  the  pointers.  The  Club, 
a  few  years  ago,  therefore,  gave  separate 
all-aged  stakes  for  the  two  breeds,  and 
since  that  time  the  improvement  in  the 
physique  and  field  quality  of  the  pointer 
has  been  rapid.  The  two  breeds  are  af¬ 
forded  opportunities  to  try  conclusions 
against  each  other,  there  being  a  Derby, 
or  puppy  stake,  to  which  both  are  eligible, 
and  a  champion  stake  to  which  winners 
of  a  first  prize  in  an  all-aged  stake,  are 
eligible.  The  formation  of  a  pointer 
stake  was  a  wise  measure,  it  protecting 
the  pointers  until  such  times  as  they  are 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  put  them  on  an 
equality  in  this  respect,  and  also  to  im¬ 
prove  their  field  form. 

The  St.  Louis  Kennel  Club  accomplished 
but  little  further  than  evolving  some  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  supporters  of  the  breed 
from  those  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  merits  of  the  dogs  as  exhib¬ 
ited  in  private  field  work,  and  improving 
the  breeding  of  pointers  by  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  opportunities  afforded.  The 
Club’s  two  stud  dogs,  Champion  Faust 
and  Champion  Bow,  were  undoubtedly, 
in  this  country  at  least,  the  best  pointers 
of  their  day,  the  former  costing  the  Club 
the  sum  of  5 1,300,  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  in  this  country  for  a  setter  or  point¬ 
er  previous  to  that  time,  although  it  has 
been  exceeded  many  times  since.  Both 
were  magnificent  dogs  in  every  respct, 
but  Bow,  for  dashing  style  and  game¬ 
ness  of  work  and  action,  far  excelled.  The 
writer  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in 
memory  for  this  grand  dog,  for  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  all  good  dogs  is  that  their  life 
is  too  short,  and  old  Bow  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  his  ninth  year  Bow  would 
hunt  with  all  the  dash  and  vigor  of  youth, 
and  would  range  on  the  prairies  of  Louis- 
ana  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  youngsters.  Unfortunately,  the 
St.  Louis  Kennel  Club  disorganized,  so 
far  as  it  was  a  kennel  club,  in  the  winter 
of  1881-82,  and  the  whole  kennel  of  mag¬ 
nificent  dogs  was  sold. 

In  the  East  the  Westminister  Kennel 
Club  was  resolutely  improving  the  point¬ 
er  interests,  both  in  breeding  them  and 
giving  opportunities  for  competition  and 
comparison  at  the  Chib’s  annual  bench 
shows. 

During  the  time  since  the  first  general 
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interest  in  the  breed  was  excited  in  this 
country,  the  pointer  has  been  undergoing 
an  evolution  inform  and  working  powers. 
Until  within  five  or  six  years  it  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  a  wide  chest  was  a 
prime  requisite  in  the  structure  of  a 
pointer;  such  being  necessary,  according 
to  the  accepted  theory,  to  give  lung  room 
and  strength.  This  fallacy  retarded  the 
best  physical  development  of  the  pointer 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  by  slow 
stages  the  wide  chest  and  heavy,  wTide 
frame,  with  its  superincumbent  excess  of 
meat  and  muscle,  have  been  bred  out  by 
the  best  breeders,  the  difference  in  type 
between  the  best  specimens  and  the 
poorest  of  the  present  day  being  quite  as 
apparent  in  pointers  as  the  difference  in 
racing  type  between  Clydesdales  and 
thoroughbreds  in  horses.  The  best  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  present  day  are  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  racy  in  formation,  and  as  light 
in  structure  as  is  consistent  with  endur¬ 
ance  maintained  during  a  long  period  of 
time;  for  the  pointer  is  often  required  to 
hunt  during  a  whole  day  and  several 
days  in  succession,  and  to  have  a  dog 
that  can  fill  the  requirements,  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  type. 

Dogs  can  be  bred  too  light  in  forma¬ 
tion  as  well  as  too  heavy.  The  type  of 
the  greyhound  is  undoubtedly  the  raciest, 
as  the  greyhound  is  the  fleetest  and  light¬ 
est  in  structure,  relative  to  size,  of  all 
sporting  dogs;  but  it  usually  requires 
only  a  short  time  for  a  hound  to  capture 
the  prey  after  it  is  once  sighted,  and  the 
great  speed  thus  serves  the  purpose. 
The  pointer  is  required  to  make  a  more 
protracted  and  uniform  effort,  therefore 
he' needs  more  strength  of  structure  than 
the  greyhound  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  the  same  racing  lines  as  is  consistent 
with  the  work  which  is  required  of  him. 
The  neck  should  be  long  and  lean,  and 
free  from  throatiness.  Short  beefy  necks 
and  throatiness  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  still  more  objectionable  if  they  are 
widely  set  on  the  shoulders  as  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  action;  the  bone  should 
be  dense,  rather  than  excessively  large, 
and  well  shaped,  and  the  muscles  and 
sinews  should  be  tough  and  properly 
distributed.  The  chest  should  be  mod¬ 
erately  deep,  not  too  narrow  or  too  wide; 
the  shoulders  free  in  motion,  well  set  on 
and  devoid  of  lumber.  The  ribs  should 
be  moderately  well  sprung  just  back  of 
the  shoulders,  sufficiently  to  give  lung 


room.  The  back  should  be  strong,  and 
free  from  a  sway  or  roach.  The  loin  also 
should  be  strong  and  jiist  wide  enough 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  form;  too  wide 
a  loin  is  as  grave  a  fault  as  a  too  narrow 
one.  A  moderately  narrow  loin  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  weakness,  as  it  is 
frequently  heavily  muscled  on  the  top 
and  bottom,  thus  compensating  by  depth 
what  is  deficient  in  width.  The  quarters 
should  be  well  supplied  with  muscle.  A 
nicely  tapering  tail  is  very  desirable  but 
this  is  more  ideal  than  real,  as  very  few 
dogs  have  such  a  tail.  The  dog  should 
stand  well  on  his  legs  and  the  symmetry 
should  be  great.  The  shape  of  the  head, 
quality  and  hang  of  the  ears,  color  of  the 
nose  aVid  eyes,  the  length  and  quality  of 
coat,  the  color,  etc.,  are  all  considered  in 
the  scale  of  points  and  each  fancier  at¬ 
taches  certain  importance  to  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  whim  or  knowledge;  and  all 
are  important  as  being  race  charac¬ 
teristics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  modern 
pointer  is  a  much  more  agile,  graceful  and 
fleeter  animal  with  a  corresponding  im¬ 
provement  in  hunting  powers,  than  his 
clumsy  ancestor;  still  there  are  in  exist¬ 
ence  many  pointers  varying  greatly  from 
the  approved  type;  yet  the  harmony  of 
ideas  amongst  breeders  and  the  constant 
eneavor  to  improve,  will  cause  many  of 
the  existing  objectionable  types  to  dis¬ 
appear  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
skillful  breeders  of  the  present  day  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  pure  breeding,  therefore 
reject  the  by,  gone  experimental  out- 
crossing  on  other  distinct  breeds.  In¬ 
dividual  pointers  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  of  form  and  field  qualities  are 
used  for  breeding  purposes;  thus,  by  con¬ 
tinued  selections  and  matings,  con¬ 
stantly  improving  the  form  and  working 
powers. 

Field  trials  and  bench  shows  are  in¬ 
valuable  as  mediums  for  the  information 
required  by  breeders  in  progressive  im¬ 
provement.  In  field  work  many  point¬ 
ers  of  the  present  time,  particularly  some 
of  the  well  bred  youngsters,  have  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully  in  quickness  of  ex¬ 
ecution  on  game,  exhibiting  the  quick, 
happy  manner,  in  locating  and  pointing 
birds,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  best  field 
trial  setters ;  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  precise  but  painfully  slow  ancient 
pointer.  By  continued  selection  and 
competition  they  doubtless  will  be  bred 
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to  such  a  uniform  degree  of  excellence 
that  quickness  of  work  will  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  breed.  Progress  in  future 
will  be  rapid ;  there  are  many  private 
kennels  of  pointers  both  East  and  West, 
and  the  number  rapidly  increases  year 
by  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the 
portrait  of  a  dog,  noted  for  beauty  of 
form  and  brilliant  field  performances  is 
given.  There  are  many  more  which  are 
similarly  distinguished,  but  to  enumerate 
them  would  require  a  large  volume,  and 
would  be  outside  of  the  purpose,  which  is 
merely  to  show  the  improvement  in  the 
form  and  work,  the  great  value  of  the 
pointer  to  sportsmen,  the  increased  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  breed  and  the  consequent 
importance  as  a  factor  in  field  sport. 

Graphic  is  a  large  pointer,  of  symmet¬ 
rical  type  and  combines  many  essential 
qualities  of  the  field  and  bench  show 
form.  He  is  white,  dark  liver  and  ticked. 
The  accompanying  engraving,  though 
fairly  accurate,  does  not  represent  his 
full  depth  of  chest,  and  the  length  of 
tail  is  somewhat  overdrawn.  Graphic, 
by  Fursdon-Juno  out  of  Bonus-Sancho, 
was  whelped  April  15,  1881,  and  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Norrish,  of  Devonshire,  England. 
He  won  many  prizes  at  the  leading 
bench  shows  in  England,  including  first, 
Alexandria  Palace,  1882;  first,  Birming¬ 
ham,  1882;  second,  Plymouth,  1882; 
first,  Crystal  Palace,  1883;  first,  Devon 
Show,  1883;  first,  Colchester,  1883;  first, 
Plymouth,  1883;  first,  (champion  class) 
Crystal  Palace,  1883;  first,  (champion) 
Birmingham,  1883;  champion  prize, 
Crystal  Palace,  1884;  champion  prize, 
Royal  York,  1884;  champion  at  Crystal 
Palace,  etc.,  1885,  and  several  special 
prizes  as  best  pointer  of  all  classes  at  the 
various  shows  enumerated.  His  field 
performances,  both  in  England  and 
America,  have  been  remarkably  good, 
and  he  is  the  sire  of  several  first 
class  field  dogs  —  notably  Go-Bang, 
winner  of  second  prize  in  the  Eastern 
Field  Trial  Derby,  1887.  Graphic  was 
imported  by  Mr.  James  L.  Anthony,  of 
New  York,  in  1886,  and  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  Graphic  Kennels.  He  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Robert  le  Diable  is  a  large,  heavy¬ 
weight  pointer  of  magnificent  physical 
development  and  distinguished  for  his 
successful  bench  show  and  field  trial  rec¬ 


ord,  the  latter  record  being  made  at 
High  Point,  N.  C.,  1886,  where  he  de¬ 
feated  a  large  and  formidable  field  of 
pointers.  He  was  sired  by  the  celebrated 
Neversink  Lodge  Kennel’s  Croxteth, 
himself  distinguished  as  a  bench  show 
and  field  trial  winner,  and  eminently  as 
a  sire  of  winners;  he  was  bred  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Macdona,  of  England,  and 
was  about  ten  years  old  when  he  died, 
which  was  a  few  months  ago.  Robert’s 
dam  was  Spinaway,  a  small  but  extremely 
symmetrical  bitch,  by  Garnet  out  of  Kes¬ 
wick,  both  of  which  are  noted.  The  latter 
was  imported  by  the  St.  Louis  Kennel 
Club,  was  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Pilkington,  of 
England,  where  she  won  first  in  the 
Puppy*  Stakes  of  the  Sporting  Dog  and 
Field  Trial  Club’s  trials,  1879.  She  was 
magnificent  in  form  and  field  qualities 
but  she  and  her  daughter,  Spinaway,  are 
both  dead.  Her  breeding  also  was  of 
the  best,  but  to  even  briefly  relate  the 
merits  of  each  known  ancestor  would  re¬ 
quire  a  lengthy  paper.  Robert  le  Dia¬ 
ble  was  bought  for  a  large  sum,  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Sterling,  by  the  Highland  Kennels, 
of  New  York  City,  by  whom  he  is  now 
owned. 

The  Westminister  Kennel  Club  has 
two  noted  pointer  dogs,  Bang  Bang  and 
Naso  of  Kippen,  both  imported  from 
England;  the  former  by  Bang  out  of 
Princess  Kate;  a  field  performer  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit  and  a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor.  The  latter  is  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  importation  and  has  not  competed  in 
the  field  trials.  He  is  near  the  medium  size, 
a  trifle  short  in  legs  as  compared  with  the 
prevailing  type,  compact  in  form,  strongly 
built,  yet  exquisitely  symmetrical  withal. 
At  the  most  important  bench  shows  of 
last  year,  when  he  was  not  in  the  best  of 
coat  or  condition,  owing  to  the  ill  effects 
of  the  ocean  Voyage  a  short  time  previ¬ 
ous,  he  scored  three  wins  in  succession 
in  the  open  classes,  thus  qualifying  for 
championship  competition. 

Trinket’s  Bang,  by  Croxteth  out  of 
Trinket,  she  by  Tory- Jaunty,  is  also  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  history  of  recent  field  trial 
competition.  He  is  owned  by  W.  Tit¬ 
tering,  of  Wyanet,  Ills.  He  won  first  in 
tfie  All-Aged  Stake  of  the  Western  Field 
1  rials,  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  and  divided 
third  in  the  like  stake  of  the  National 
Field  Trials,  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  1885. 
Both  of  these  stakes  were  open  to  point¬ 
ers  and  setters.  He  is  a  powerfully  built 
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dog,  a  performer  of  acknowledged  merit 
in  the  field,  and,  in  competition,  a  com¬ 
petitor  worthy  of  any. 

Tammany  is  owned  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Hitchcock,  of  New  York  City.  As  with 
the  others  mentioned,  Tammany  is  blue 
in  blood  and  eminent  in  performance,  be¬ 
ing  by  Pilkington’s  Tory  out  of  Moon¬ 
stone  in  respect  to  breeding  and,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  field  performances,  winner  of 
first  in  the  Eastern  Field  Trials  Club’s 
Member’s  Stake,  and  first  in  their  All- 
Aged  Pointer  Stake,  1887,  winning  the 
places  from  a  large  and  formidable  com¬ 
petition.  He  is  on  the  heavy  side,  not 
quite  fine  enough  in  form  and  carries 
some  lumber,  yet  he  is  well  and  strongly 
built. 

The  list  might  be  extended  to  great 
length,  but  enough  have  been  described 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Dogs  of 
fine  breeding  and  winning  records  are 
very  valuable,  commanding  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  several  hundred  dollars  up  to 
two  thousand. 

The  prevailing  color  is  liver  and  white, 
although  there  are  several  strains  of  lemon 


and  white,  black  and  white,  lemon,  black 
and  orange  ticked,  and  individuals  which 
are  solid  black,  liver,  white  and  roan,  in 
color;  indeed  there  is  a  strain  of  solid 
black  pointers,  the  imported  ones  of  which 
are  the  produce  of  Pape’s  Kennel  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  writer  never  saw  but  one  of  this 
strain  afield,  namely,  Wat,  owned  by  Mr. 
Amory  R.  Starr,  of  Marshall,  Texas;  but 
if  the  merit  then  shown  is  a  true  criterion 
to  judge  the  rest  of  the  strain,  they  are 
indeed  a  magnificent  lot  of  workers. 
Wat  was  by  Bronco  out  of  Fan  II.,  and,  as 
with  all  noted  hunting  dogs  of  the  present 
day,  had  a  record  of  field  trial  winnings. 

As  a  class,  the  pointers  take  to  field 
work  kindly  and  quickly,  are  easily  taught 
and  retain  their  training.  Pointing  game 
birds  is  strongly  instinctive,  and  they  dis¬ 
play  their  fondness  for  hunting  at  an 
early  age.  They  are  usually  very  in¬ 
telligent,  and  perform  their  work  coolly 
and  without  nervousness  or  excitement, 
traits  which  are  very  necessary  in  good 
hunting  dogs.  They  are  graceful  in  ac¬ 
tion,  stylish  in  their  attitudes  on  point, 
and  companionable  withal. 


JUNE  DAYS. 

These  are  the  sunny  days  of  June, 

The  queenly  summer’s  perfect  days, 

When  murmuring  leaf-harps  are  in  tune 
To  the  robin’s  ceaseless  roundelay; 

When  a  boundless  sea  is  the  sappnire  sky, 

When  the  air  is  clear  as  a  crystal  tide, 

And  the  south  wind,  blowing  o’er  meadows  wide, 
Seems  a  stolen  breath  from  paradise. 

Out  in  the  woodland’s  leafy  halls 
The  noisy  bluejays  flit  and  fret, 

And  the  wood-thrush  like  a  muezzin  calls 
From  the  oak  tree’s  em’rald  minaret; 

And  near  at  hand,  in  the  elm’s  high  crest, 

An  oriole  whistles  o’er  and  o’er 
A  tune  he  learned  by  the  southern  shore, 

To  his  mate  aswing  in  her  basket  nest. 

Where  the  laughing  brooklet  leaps  the  ledge 
And  the  foam  lies  white  on  the  waters  cool, 

A  silent  form  bends  over  its  edge 
And  a  line  drops  soft  in  the  rippling  pool 
Where  wary  trout  in  the  shadows  play, 

And  a  kingfisher  utters  his  sharp,  wild  cry 
As  his  beating  pinions  bear  him  by 
And  out  of  sight  and  ever  away. 

These  are  the  days  without  alloy, 

When  but  tc  breathe  is  exquisite  pleasure, 

When  the  old  world  seems  atlood  with  joy, 

And  life  is  truly  a  golden  treasure; 

When  our  hearts  like  the  leaf-harps  are  in  tune 
To  oriole’s  whistle  and  robin’s  lay, 

And  our  voices  mingle  with  theirs  in  praise 
Of  the  peerless  season,  sunny  June! 


Paul  //.  Lear. 
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THE  hearty  salute  of  the  press  in 
announcing'  the  advent  of  Wild¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  and  the  innumerable 
letters  from  all  sections  with  enthusiastic 
words  of  congratulation  and  substantial 
tokens  of  confidence  in  its  assured  suc¬ 
cess,  appeal  alike  to  our  pride  and  our 
gratitude — a  pardonable  pride  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  ovation  to  a  brilliant  corps 
of  contributors,  and  grateful  appreciation 
that  the  lovers  of  out-door  sports  have 
so  promptly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
new  monthly.  To  quote  one-half  of  the 
complimentary  notices  of  the  press  would 
require  a  special  supplement;  but  a  few 
of  the  comments  may  be  appropriate¬ 
ly  given.  One  of  the  most  conservative 
and  critical  of  the  sporting  journals,  the 
Turf. ,  Field  and  Farm ,  says  :  “  The  mag¬ 

azine  has  a  grand  list  of  contributors  and 
it  is  almost  certain  to  obtain  a  prominent 
place  in  current  literature.”  Another 
bright  and  breezy  publication,  the  A?ner- 
ican  Angler,  remarks  that  “the  angler 
and  shooter  will  here  find  well  written 
articles  on  their  favorite  pursuits  from 
the  pens  of  the  best  writers  on  sporting 
topics.”  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
in  a  careful  review  of  its  merits,  mentions 
the  magazine  as  “a  remarkably  fine  peri¬ 
odical”  and,  if  the  succeeding  issues  equal 
it  the  magazine  will  take  first  rank 
among  periodicals  of  this  class.”  The 
St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  regards  it  as  “  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  well  illustrated.” 
The  able  and  judicious  Boston  Globe  de¬ 
clares  that  the  first  number  “gives  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  mission  of  the  magazine  will 
be  filled  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but 
make  its  success  a  surety.”  The  wide¬ 
awake  Norristown  Herald  refers  to  it  as 
“a  handsomely  printed,  breezy  maga¬ 
zine,”  and  the  Craftsman,  of  Washington, 
asserts  that  “  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  persons  interested  in  out-door  sports.” 
The  Milwaukee  Daily  Review  gives  it 
the  credit  of  being  “one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  out-of-door  sports.”  The  State 
Register,  Portage,  Wis.,  regards  it  as 
“  the  only  sporting  periodical  that  can  be 
termed  strictly  literary;”  while  the  Kim¬ 
ball  Graphic  (Dakota),  says  “it  is  a  peri¬ 
odical  which  will  delight  the  lovers  of 
the  fields  and  streams,  and  be  welcomed 


by  all  sportsmen.”  Many  other  com¬ 
ments  equally  flattering  might  be  quoted, 
but  the  foregoing  will  serve  to  show  the 
favorable  and  friendly  sentiments  of  the 
public  and  the  press  toward  Wild¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  ere  its  leaves  have 
fully  expanded  to  maturity.  Improve¬ 
ment  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
when  future  leaves  are  unfolded. 

An  important  meeting  of  pointer  breed¬ 
ers  and  fanciers  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  at  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  New  York;  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  being  effected,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pointer  Club  of  America.  The  new  club, 
judiciously  conducted,  will  do  much  to¬ 
ward  harmonizing  the  warring  factions 
and  improving  the  general  form  and 
status  of  pointers  in  America.  Great  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  field 
qualities  and  bench  show  form  of  point¬ 
ers,  during  the  past  decade,  but  conflict¬ 
ing  ideas  and  elements  have  recently  re¬ 
tarded  progress  somewhat.  The  Pointer 
Club  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  bring  har¬ 
mony,  and  in  consequence  a  united  effort 
for  improvement.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  are  among  the  active  supporters  of 
the  club,  and  its  success  should  be  there¬ 
by  assured:  Jacob  Pentz,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  A.  C.  Collins,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Messrs. 

E.  H.  Morris,  James  L.  Anthony,  F.  R. 
Hitchcock,  C.  J.  Peshall,  Elliott  Smith, 
and  J.  P.  Swain,  New  York;  J.  M.  Arnolt, 
Tremont,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Phelan,  Jersey 
City;  E.  R.  Bellman,  Madison,  N.  J.;  J. 
H.  Winslow,  Phila.;  Geo.  L.  Wilms, 
Jersey  City;  Dr.  W.  W.  E.  Alcott,  Avon, 
Conn.;  Hon.  Jno.  S.  Wise,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Dr.  #W.  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  B.  F.  Seitner,  Dayton,  O.;  C.  M. 
Munhall,  Cleveland,  O.;  Chas.  Heath, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Thomas  M.  Steele,  Dover, 
N.  H.;  Geo.  N.  Beckwith,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  F.  W.  Fawcett,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Jno. 
M.  Tracy,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.;  S.  R. 
Bradley,  Greenfield  Hill.  Conn.;  M.  V. 
D.  Saunders,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wm.  Titter- 
ington,  Wyanet,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Anderson, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Daniels, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Albert  Smithright,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.;  Phillip  Trottner,  Cleveland,  O.; 

F.  S.  Stockey,  Cleveland,  O.;  Fred. 
Stringelin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  J.  E.  Isgrigg, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  organization  of  the  Southern  Field 
Trial  Club,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May 
!  14,  with  thirty-five  charter  members,  de¬ 
notes  the  growing  interest  among  sports¬ 
men  in  developing  the  field  qualities  of 
pointers  and  setters  by  public  competi¬ 
tions.  The  new  club- elected  the  follow- 
i  ing  officers:  President,  J.  W.  Renfroe,  of 
j  Georgia;  first  vice-president,  Pat  Henry, 
of  Tennessee;  second  vice-president,  W. 
R.  Halliday,  of  Mississippi;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  J.  M.  Brumby,  of  Georgia.  A 
guaranty  fund  of  $2,000  was  subscribed 
and  paid  up.  A  Derby  Stake  of  $750 
was  opened,  entries  to  close  July  1;  an 
all  aged  setter  stake  of  $500;  and  an  all 
aged  pointer  stake  of  $500.  The  trials 
will  be  run,  commencing  December  3,  at 
some  suitable  place  to  be  hereafter  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

Our  friend  Harris,  of  the  American 
Angler ,  casts  a  humorous  line  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  witness  the  following  comment  in 
reference  to  a  very  promising  friend  of 
the  non-paying  genus:  “  A  Valued  friend 
j  without  whose  moral  support  and  hearty 
|  good  will  we  could  never  “  face  the  music  ” 

!  of  life,  but  who  pleasantly  persists  in 
i  hugging  the  delusion  that  we  can  thrive 
\  and  grow  fat  on  the  circumambient  ozone 
(  wafted  to  us  from  distant  trout  and  salmon 
streams,  and  from  the  bloom-laden  lands 
j  where  the  tarpon  leaps.” 

CLUBBING  LIST. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 


Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  reduced  rates  : 


With 

Regular  Wild- 
Price.  wood’s. 


American  Angler . $3  00  $3  00 

American  Canoeist .  1  00  2  50 

American  Cricketer .  .  3  00  4  25 

Army  and  Navy  Journal .  6  00  7  25 

Breeder  and  Sportsman .  5  00  5  50 

Chicago  Horseman .  4  00  4  00 

Cyclist  and  Athlete .  1  00  2  50 

New  York  Clipper .  4  00  4  50 

Ritie  (The) .  1  50  2  50 

Sporting  Life .  2  25  3  25 

Sporting  World  (daily) .  0  00  0  50 

Spirit  of  the  Times .  5  00  5  50 

Trap  and  Trigger .  1  (X)  2  (X) 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm .  5  00  5  00 


MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  5  00 

Century  .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  (X)  5  00 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  5  (X) 

Lippincott’s  Magazine .  3  (X)  4  (X) 

North  American  Review .  5  00  t>  00 

<  *  1 1 1  i !  i  g  .  3  I X I  t  mi 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  0  00 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  (X)  4  00 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  4  00 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  every  new  subscriber  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  we  offer  a  choice 
of  the  following  useful  and  seasonable 
premiums.  Our  earlier  subscribers  are 
entilted  to  a  like  selection  of  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned: 


Price. 


Trolling  bait  (luminous) .  75 

Grasshopper,  May-fly  and  Wasp .  75 

Trolling  bait  (small)  and  May-fly .  75 

Frank  Forester’s  Fugitive  Sporting  Sketches .  tH) 

Frank  Forester’s  Warwick  Woodlands .  75 

Frank  Forester’s  Shooting  Box .  75 

Frank  Forester’s  Deerstalkers .  75 

Frank  Forester’s  Quorudon  Hounds .  75 

Johnson  J.  Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun .  75 

Any  other  sporting  work  valued  at .  75 


TOURISTS  BUDGET. 


THE  Hotel  at  Lake  Gogebic,  Mich., 
on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western  Railway, was  opened  May  15th,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  early  fisher¬ 
men  seeking  this  resort  famous  for  the 
best  bass  and  trout  fishing  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  Hotel  will  continue  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Haviland,  who 
will  also  have  control  of  the  boat  equip¬ 
ment  and  oarsmen.  Excursion  tickets 
to  Gogebic  Lake  have  been  placed  on 
sale  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  all  important  points; 
also  to  other  fishing  resorts  on  the  line  of 


the  Lake  Shore  Road,  including  “The 
Eagle  Waters,”  Twin  Lakes  (Conover’s), 
Pelican  Lake,  Watersmeet  and  Lake 
Superior  points. 

The  annual  tide  of  pleasure  travel  is 
flowing  inland,  toward  the  lakes  and 
trout  streams,  and  the  influx  of  summer 
tourists  will  follow.  The  month  of  June 
offers  superior  attractions  to  the  host  of 
anglers  who  wish  to  seek  the  lakes  and 
streams  while  the  fish  take  kindly  to  the 
artificial  fly  and  before  the  natural  fly 
begins  to  take  persistently  to  the  fisher. 
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The  latter  annoyance  may  be  abated 
somewhat  by  the  ounce  of  prevention, 
either  in  the  form  of  fly-cream  or  lotion, 
yet,  while  ’tis  better  to  have  fished  and 
fled  than  never  .to  have  fished  at  all,  the 
angler  often  thinks  it  best  to  fish  in 
Spring — and  then  in  Fall. 

“  Northward  the  star  of  camp-fire  takes 
its  way,”  along  the  lakes  and  streams 
where  trout  and  bass  and  muskallonge 
“most  do  congregate.”  Tomahawk  Lake, 
the  Eagle  Lakes,  Gogebic,  Watersmeet, 
the  Brule,  Great  Trout  Brook,  the  Onto¬ 
nagon  and  other  waters  in  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  fish 
and  fishing.  A  handsome  illustrated  Guide 
Book  descriptive  of  these  fishing  resorts, 
together  with  copies  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  game  laws,  can  be  had  free 
upon  application  to  Geo.  S.  Marsh,  G.  P. 
A.,  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  &  Western 
R’y,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  Ernest  Vleit, 
City  Pass.  Agt.,  114  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 
Ills. 

“The  Picturesque  Route”  to  the 
popular  summer  resorts,  Waukesha,  Me- 


EDITOR’S 


UrT^HE  Doom  of  Mamelons,”  with  a 
description  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
and  Saguenay  region,  by  W.  H.  H.  Mur¬ 
ray,  is  a  book  worthy  the  reputation  of 
the  accomplished  author  of  “Adirondack 
Tales”  and  “Adventures  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  The  tale  is  founded  upon  a 
prophecy  or  tradition  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape  tribe,  to  the  effect  that  an  inter¬ 
marriage  between  a  princess  of  their  tribe 
and  a  white  man  would  bring  ruin  upon 
them  and  cause  the  tribe  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct  at  Mamelons.  The  narrative  is 
told  in  admirable  style,  and  the  interest 
never  flags.  John  Norton,  the  trapper, 
is  a  heroic  figure  of  the  Leatherstocking 
type,  and  the  Indian  princess,  Alta,  is  a 
heroine  of  nature’s  purest  model.  The 
tourist  edition  of  the  book  embraces  a 
glowing  description  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
and  Saguenay  district,  for  the  benefit  of 
anglers  and  tourists  whose  knowledge  of 
that  region  has  been  vague  and  shad¬ 
owy.  If  the  new  volume  renders  the 


nasha,  Ashland,  Duluth  and  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka,  is  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway 
— the  angler’s  favorite  line  to  Butternut 
Lake,  the  Elk  Lakes,  and  other  famous 
waters  for  game  fish  in  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  “A  Summer  Jaunt,”  written  in  a 
most  entertaining  vein  by  a  versatile 
writer  on  sports,  travel  and  adventure, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  upon 
application  to  James  Barker,  Gen.  Pass¬ 
enger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Trout  and  grayling  streams  of 
Northern  Michigan  are  reached  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road,  the  celebrated  fishing  line.  An  at¬ 
tractive  and  valuable  Tourist’s  Guide  will 
be  s#ent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
stamp,  by  C.  L.  Lockwood,  Gen.  Pass. 
Agt.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

“A  List  of  Summer  Homes”  is  the 
title  of  a  handy  book  of  reference  for 
tourists,  anglers  and  sportsmen,  issued 
by  the  Passenger  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R’y.  For  a 
free  copy,  address,  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter, 
General  Passenger  Ag’t,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LIBRARY. 


Saguenay  region  more  popular  with  the 
ever  increasing  throng  of  summer  tour¬ 
ists,  the  author  will  have  accomplished  a 
glorious  work,  for  the  St.  John  and  Sa¬ 
guenay  district  must  be  seen  and  ex¬ 
plored  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Price 
of  the  book  in  paper  cover,  75  cents;  in 
cloth,  $1.00.  Address  the  Murray  Lite¬ 
rary  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  12,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

“The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass,”  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  has  been  a  pop¬ 
ular  educator,  giving  to  the  public  the 
first  thorough  and  practical  treatise  on 
this  excellent  game-fish.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  this  standard  work  the  . 
most  vague  and  absurd  ideas  prevailed, 
even  among  otherwise  well  informed  an¬ 
glers,  concerning  the  scientific  history 
and  nomenclature  of  the  black  bass — va¬ 
riously  known  by  a  score  of  local  names 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  These 
fallacies  have  been  swept  away,  and  with 
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a  more  general  understanding  of  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  the  black  bass  as  a 
game-fish,  anglers  have  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  fly-fishing  for  bass  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
book,  although  scientific,  is  by  no  means 
dry  or  prosy.  The  author  has  a  graphic 
and  attractive  style  that  carries  the  read¬ 
er  along  irresistibly,  and  the  man  who 
can  lay  it  down  without  a  keen  desire  to 
go  a-fishing  for  black  bass  must  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  true 
angler.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
illustrated;  price  $3.00.  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Cincinnati,  O. 

“Fishing  with  the  Fly:”  embracing 
fifteen  full  page  exquisite  colored  plates 
of  artificial  flies,  and  several  sketches  by 
writers  on  angling,  is  a  volume  of  artistic 
and  literary  merit.  The  work  is  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Charles  F.  Orvis 
and  A.  Nelson  Cheney.  The  sketches 
are  contributed  by  George  Dawson, 
Capt.  L.  A.  Beardslee,  Hon.  Fitz  James 
Fitch,  James  A.  Williamson,  Henry  P. 
Wells,  Charles  Hallock,  Fred  Mather, 
H.  H.  Vail,  W.  Thomson,  W.  David 
Tomlin,  A.  Louis  Minor,  Jr.,  “  Burgeois,” 
Seth  Green,  “Nessmuk,”  George  W. 
Van  Siclen,  “Will  Wildwood,”  Dr. 
James  A.  Henshall,  Frank  S.  Pinckney, 
A.  Nelson  Cheney,  Charles  F.  Orvis, 
“Ned  Buntline,”  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Kenwor¬ 
thy.  The  book  contains  also  numerous 
quotations  from  standard  works.  The 
latest  edition,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  most  attractive 
volume;  price,  $2.50.  Copies  may  be  or. 
dered  also  of  Charles  F.  Orvis,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Vt. 

“  On  Deck,  or  Advice  to  Corinthian 
Yachtsmen,”  is  the  title  of  an  admirable 
book  by  T.  Robinson  Warren,  author  of 
“Shooting,  Boating  and  Fishing,”  “Dust 
and  Foam,”  etc.  The  volume  is  written 
in  the  easy  and  entertaining  style  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  young  Corinthian 
yachtsman  and  an  old  salt,  and  many  en¬ 
tertaining  anecdotes  serve  to  point  the 
moral  that  the  Corinthian  style  may  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  a  marine  militia, 
valuable  as  an  arm  of  National  defense. 
The  author  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
yachting  and  sea  life,  and  his  latest  book 


published  by  Geo.  W.  Dillingham,  New 
York,  will  be  found  interesting  to  a  large 
class  of  readers. 

“The  Fair  Puritan,”  an  historical  ro¬ 
mance  of  New  England  in  the  days  of 
witchcraft,  by  Henry  William  Herbert, 
ranks  among  the  best  of  this  author’s 
works.  The  graphic  delineation  of  New 
England  scenes  and  customs,  with  the 
carefully  woven  plot  of  thrilling  fiction, 
combine  to  give  the  volume  an  honored 
place  among  the  comparatively  few 
American  historical  novels  of  merit. 
“  The  Fair  Puritan  ”  is  a  posthumous 
work,  left  in  manuscript  at  the  time  of 
Henry  William  Herbert’s  tragic  death, 
and  published  not  long  since  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

“  Fly- Rods  and  Fly-Tackle,”  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  their  manufacture  and  use, 
by  Henry  P.  Wells,  is  a  work  of  practical 
interest  and  value  to  every  lover  of  fly¬ 
fishing.  Mr.  Wells  is  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rod  and  reel  and  can  make  as 
well  as  throw  the  artificial  fly,  while  his 
lines,  both  of  the  rod  and  record  book, 
are  certainly  cast  in  pleasant  places.  The 
book  is  a  recognized  authority  and  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  angler’s  library. 
It  is  an  illustrated  octavo  volume;  price, 
$2.50.  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers, 
New  York. 

“The  American  Sportsman,”  by  Elisha 
J.  Lewis,  has  been  for  many  years  a 
standard  authority  among  lovers  of 
the  dog  and  gun.  The  recent  edition, 
edited  by  the  late  Arnold  Burges,  con¬ 
tains  several  new  and  valuable  chapters 
on  modern  breech-loaders,  sporting  dogs, 
etc.  It  is  a  handsome  volume,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  sportsman.  Price,  $2.50. 
J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  publishers,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

“  The  American  Salmon  Fisherman,” 
by  Henry  P.  Wells,  author  of  “  Fly-Rods 
and  Fly-Tackle,”  gives  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  concerning  the 
prince  of  game  fish,  his  haunts  and  hab¬ 
its,  and.  the  best  methods  of  capture. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  price, 
$1.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Cross  Country- Championship. — The  sec¬ 
ond  annual  championship  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cross  Country  Association  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  28,  at  the  old  Fleetwood  Driving  Park, 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  and  the  attendance  of  athletes 
and  their  friends  was  large.  The  race  for  the 
cross  country  team  championship  called  out 
thirty  competitors,  twelve  of  whom  were  Sub¬ 
urban  Harriers,  nine  composed  the  Prospect 
Harrier’s  team,  and  seven  represented  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Athletic  Club’s  team,  including  T.  P. 
Conneff,  Ireland’s  champion,  who  defeated  E. 
C.  Carter  in  England  last  year.  The  course  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  race  was  about  eight  miles,  over 
a  rough  country,  and  was  calculated  to  test  the 
speed,  stamina  and  endurance  of  the  athletes. 
The  Suburban  Harriers  wore  white  shirts  and 
loose  black  knee  trousers,  the  Manhattans  were 
all  in  white,  and  the  Prospect  Harriers  wore 
white  shirts  and  loose  blue  knee  trousers.  On 
the  breast  of  each  runner  was  the  colored  in¬ 
signia  of  his  club,  and  a  number  designating 
him  to  the  judges  and  spectators.  The  men 
formed  in  ranks  three  deep,  each  team  being 
massed  together.  The  color  of  the  uniforms, 
the  clean,  knotted  arms,  slender  waists,  naked 
calves  and  the  eager  faces  of  the  harriers  as  they 
swayed  and  strained  and  danced  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  off  was  an  inspiring  spectacle.  Re¬ 
feree  Frank  Kilpatrick  addressed  the  trooped 
racers  and  told  them  over  again  about  the  course. 
They  were  started  at  the  green  meadow  in¬ 
closed  by  the  mile  trotting  track.  Conneff  and 
Carter  started  even  favorites  for  first  place.  Car¬ 
ter  led  the  squad  at  the  start  around  the  circle 
of  the  inner  field,  and  set  the  pace  so  fast  that 
the  thirty  harriers  strung  into  a  line  a  furlong  in 
length  before  the  leader  got  opposite  the  half- 
mile  pole  on  the  backstretch.  Passing  the  judges’ 
stand,  at  the  end  of  the  first  circuit  of  the  field, 
Carter  held  the  van,  followed  closely  by  Gilbert 
and  E.  Hjertzberg.  Conneff  was  running  strong 
and  easy  near  the  front  bunch.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  mile,  before  breasting  the  hill  which 
leads  to  the  lane  that  separates  the  rows  of 
stables  beyond  the  club-house,  Carter,  Gilbert, 
Skillman,  Hjertzberg  and  Conneff  ran  in  close 
company  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  the  order 
named,  going  at  a  stiff  pace.  Carter  led  them 
down  the  hill  and  out  of  sight  beyond  the  stables, 
up  and  down,  through  brambles  and  briers  that 
caused  blood  to  trickle  down  the  naked  shins 
and  calves.  On  they  dashed  past  the  Arcularius 
Hotel  and  on  through  Mount  Eden  stock  farm, 
across  the  Zaborowsky  estate,  doubling  to  the 


hotel  again  and  then  passing  through  the  Morris 
grounds  to  the  back  fence  of  the  trotting  track. 
Crossing  the  field  to  the  club  house  once  more 
Conneff  had  struggled  up  to  second  place,  Car¬ 
ter  still  showing  in  front.  Carter  cleared  the 
fence  for  the  final  mile  round  the  track  with  the 
lightness  of  a  greyhound,  Conneff  following 
wearily,  with  pallid  face  and  a  worn  out  look, 
but  with  grim  determination  pictured  in  his  face. 
At  the  dip  leadfng  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  in  the 
last  half  mile  of  the  run,  the  Irish  lad  made  a 
brave  spurt  to  overtake  his  rival,  who  was  then 
about  20  yards  in  the  lead.  The  lad  had  closed 
half  the  gap  when  he  reeled  and  fell.  Stagger¬ 
ing  toiiis  feet  again,  he  turned  round  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  and  fell  again,  in  a  dead  faint.  Car¬ 
ter  and  the  other  harriers  continued  in  the  race, 
Carter  making  a  wonderful  spurt  in  the  last  100 
yards,  and  winning  the  race,  about  8  miles, 
handily  in  41  min.  35  sec.  J.  D.  Lloyd,  captain 
of  the  Prospect  Harriers  team,  came  second  in 
42  min.  353-5  sec.;  P.  D.  Skillman,  captain  of 
the  Manhattan  Club  athletic  team,  was  third,  in 
42  min.  52  3-5  sec.;  E.  Hjertzberg  was  fourth, 
in  44  min.  20  sec.;  G.  Y.  Gilbert,  Suburban 
Harriers,  fifth,  in  45  min.  19  sec.,  and  T.  A. 
McNally,  Prospect  Harriers,  sixth,  in  45  min.  23 
3  5  sec.  This  secured  the  championship  colors 
to  the  Suburban  Harriers,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Carter,  the  second  to  Lloyd,  and  third  to 
Skillman.  Conneff  remained  insensible  for  a 
long  time.  He  had  run  himself  completely  out, 
but  regained  consciousness  about  dark,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Pryor,  who  says  that 
Conneff  would  certainly  recover  from  his  break¬ 
down.  The  other  events  resulted  as  follows:  C. 
H.  Sherrill,  of  the  Yale  Athletic  Club,  won  the 
120-yard  handicap,  run  in  12  1-5  sec.,  starting  at 
scratch,  J.  P.  Lee,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  being  second,  and  H.  M.  Banks,  Jr.,  of 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  third.  Sherrill’s 
time  is  only  one-fifth  of  a  second  behind  the  re¬ 
cord  made  by  Myers.  F.  L.  Lambrecht,  of  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  threw  the  sixteen 
pound  shot  41  ft.  7  in.  The  fifty-six  pound 
weight  contest  was  won  by  G.  A.  J.  Queckber- 
ner,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  who  threw 
it  25  ft.  3  in.  The  220-yard  hurdle  handicap  run 
was  won  by  H.  Sweeney,  of  the  Yale  Athletic 
Club,  in  26  1-5  sec. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union. —  The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  held  a  championship  meeting, 
their  first  annual  event,  at  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  House,  Saturday  evening,  April 
28.  The  meeting  was  very  successful.  The 
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clubs  represented  in  the  contests  were:  The 
National  Turn  Verein,  of  Newark;  Alcyone 
Boat  Club,  of  Elizabeth;  Bohemian  Gymnasiun 
School,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Valencia  Boat  Club,  of  Hoboken;  New  York 
Turn  Verein,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  Warren 
Athletic  Club,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Triton 
Boat  Club,  of  Newark;  American  Athletic  Club 
and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  practice  had  five  competitors.  R. 
Molineaux,  of  the  Alcyone  Boat  Club,  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  N.  J.,  was  awarded  the  prize.  F. 
Vincky,  of  the  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Sokol; 
Fred  Hosp,  of  the  National  Turn  Verein  of 
Newark,  and  Fred  Greiner,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
continued  the  competition  for  second  place,  the 
judges  disagreeing.  Hosp  won.  At  parallel 
bar  exercise,  after  a  long  struggle,  Bruno  Klein, 
of  the  New  York  Turn  Verein,  was  declared 
the  winner.  Otto  Fuchs,  of  the  Valencia  Boat 
Club,  received  the  most  votes  for  second  place, 
which  was  almost  a  tie  between  him  and  Aug. 
Tesar,  <  >f  the  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Sokol.  Five 
club  swingers  were  allowed  three  minutes  each 
in  which  to  execute  with  five-pound  clubs  as 
many  and  intricate  movements  as  possible.  F. 
R.  Fortmeyer,  of  Newark;  Charles  Sinacek,  of 
the  Bohemian  Gymnastic  Sokol,  and  F.  Schrced- 
er,  of  the  New  York  Turn  Verein,  were  so  close 
together  in  their  performances  it  was  decided 
they  should  have  second  trials  of  two  minutes 
each.  Schroeder  won.  The  Hying  rings  compe¬ 
tition  was  won  by  old-time  champion  Robert 
Stoll,  with  Otto  Fuchs  second,  and  E.  J.  Welch, 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third.  Stoll  also  won  the 
rope  climbing  medal. 

Missouri  Amateur  Athletic  Club. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  was  held  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  April  14,  Joseph  A.  Murphy  presiding 
and  D.  L.  Dick  acting  as  Secretary.  Consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  the  club’s 
proceedings,  and  it  was  stated  that  prospects 
never  were  brighter.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  Walter  J.  Blake¬ 
ly;  Vice  Presidents,  John  A.  St.  John  and  M.  J. 
Murphy;  Treasurer,  Philip  J.  Heyer;  Recording 
Secretary,  W.  P.  Grant;  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  D.  L.  Dick.  Directors:  GeorgeS.  Rhodes, 
John  N.  Verdin,  W.  B.  Haley,  Morris  Wahlert 
and  Jerome  Karst.  It  was  decided  to  raise  the 
annual  dues  to  $  10  after  May  1.  The  club  has 
nearly  secured  a  lease  of  the  old  Union  Grounds, 
and  if  it  secures  them  will  make  them  the  pret¬ 
tiest  athletic  grounds  in  the  West. 

Toronto  LaCrosse  Team  in  England. — 
The  Toronto  LaCrosse  team  is  meeting  with 
steady  victories  in  England.  On  April  23  they 


defeated  the  Heaton  Mersey  team  by  a  score  of 
5  goals  to  1 ;  on  the  28th  they  defeated  the 
United  Belfast  team  by  a  score  of  9  to  5;  on  the 
25th  they  beat  the  Liverpool  team  by  a  score  of 
12  goals  to  2,  and  on  the  27th  won  another  vic¬ 
tory  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  defeating  the  Belfast 
Rugbys  by  a  score  of  7  to  3. 

Twenty  Second  Regiment  Games. — The 
armory  of  the  twenty-second  regiment  on  14th 
street,  New  York,  was  crowded  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  April  21,  when  the  spring  games  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  association  were  run  off.  A  summary  of 
the  games  is  as  follows:  Fifty  yards  run  (hand¬ 
icap),  forty  entries — The  winners  of  the  first 
twelve  heats  ran  four  second  trial  heats,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  in  the  final  to  four.  F.  R.  Sav¬ 
age,  R.  F.  C.  (7  ft.  start),  and  J.  P.  Lee,  New 
York  City  (4  ft.,)  tied  in  the  final.  On  running 
it  off,  Savage  won  by  2  ft.  in  5  4-5  seconds. 
Half  mile  run  (handicap),  22  entries,  won  by 
P.  D  Skillman.  Tug  of  war,  teams  of  six  men; 
time  limit,  5  min.;  was  contested  by  companies 
A,  B  and  G,  twenty-second  regiment.  Compa¬ 
ny  B  easily  outpulled  both  its  opponents.  220- 
yard  hurdle  (handicap),  15  entries,  run  in  three 
heats.  Final  won  by  E.  M.  Vandervoort,  M.  A. 
C.  (7  yds.  start),  in  29  4-5  seconds.  440  yards 
run  (handicap,)  twenty-six  entries,  run  in  three 
heats.  Final  won  by  P.  E.  Dehnert,  W.  A.  C., 
eighteen  yards  start.  One  mile  walk  (handi¬ 
cap),  fifteen  entries,  won  by  W.  A.  Berrian,  M. 
A.  C.,  twenty  yards  start.  One  mile  run  (hand¬ 
icap),  thirty  entries — C.  M.  Rossis,  of  Brooklyn, 
made  the  running  for  the  first  four  laps.  A  doz¬ 
en  men  in  turn  then  forged  ahead,  but  early  in 
the  last  lap  P.  D.  Skillman,  M.  A.  C.,  scrati  h,  who 
had  been  gradually  coming  throught  the  big  field, 
caught  T.  A.  Coller,  P.  A.  C.,  60  yards  start, 
and  the  two  raced  neck  and  neck  u  itil  the 
homestretch  was  reached,  when  Skillm  .n  drew 
away  and  won  by  a  yard  and  a  half  in  4  min¬ 
utes  44  2-5  seconds.  The  programme  closed 
with  an  obstacle  race,  which  was  won  by  B.  J. 
Woodruff'.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  games 
dancing  ensued. 

Seventh  Regiment  Games. — The  armory 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.,  was  well  filled 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  5,  when  the  spring 
games  of  the  Athletic  Association  were  run  off. 
The  audience  was  large,  and  heartily  applauded 
the  spirited  contests.  The  programme  includ¬ 
ed  an  exhibition  run  by  E.  C.  Carter,  the  cham¬ 
pion,  and  exhibitions  on  the  bicycle  by  W.  S. 
Maltby,  a  well-known  professional.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  as  follows:  Ninety-three  yards  run, 
W.  W.  Benjamin,  Company  H ;  time,  1  yi  sec. ; 
second,  F.  G.  Roumage.  Half-mile  walk,  E.  L. 
Montgomery,  Company  I;  time,  3  min.  51  sec.; 
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second,  W.  A.  Darling,  Jr.  Four  hundred  and 
forty  yards  run,  F.  H.  Crarv,  Company  H  ;  time, 
58  1-5  sec.;  second,  Gerald  Schuyler.  Two 
mile  bicycle  race,  C.  F.  Burhaus,  Company  B; 
time,  7  min.  24  4*5  sec.,  second,  J.  S.  Wood- 
house.  Running  high  jump,  P.  V,  Caesar,  Co. 
A;  distance,  4  ft.  10  in.;  second,  F.  G.  Rou- 
mage.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  run,  C. 

L.  Jacqulin,  Company  G;  time,  26  sec.;  second, 
F.  G.  Roumage.  Exhibition  ninety  yards  hurd¬ 
le  race,  A.  A.  Jordon,  N.  Y.  A.  C. ;  time,  13  4-5 
sec.  Thousand  yard  run,  G.  G.  Gilbert,  Com¬ 
pany  B.;  time,  2  min.  28  2-5  sec.;  second,  Willis 

M.  Moore.  Sack  race,  R.  A.  Stackpoole,  Com¬ 
pany  B;  half-mile  roller  skate  race,  C.  F.  Bur¬ 
haus,  Company  B;  time,  1  min.  52^  sec.;  sec¬ 
ond,  H.  J.  Dietz.  Exhibition  one  mile  run  by 
E.  C.  Carter,  time,  4  min.  57  sec.,  which  is  not 
nearly  up  to  his  record.  One  mile  walk,  F.  A. 
Ware,  Company  B;  time,  6  min.  10  sec.  Half 
mile  run,  P.  R.  Irving,  Company  K;  time,  2 
min.  16  sec.;  second,  W.  E.  Bradley.  Wheel¬ 
barrow  race,  J.  S.  Woodhouse,  Company  F, 
time,  52  sec. 

A.  A.  U.  Championships. — The  first  annual 
boxing,  wrestling  and  fencing  championships  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States  were  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  Friday  evening,  April  6. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  amateur  club 
members  and  the  sports  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  contested.  The  officials  were  as  follows: 
Referee  for  boxing,  Henry  E.  Buermeyer. 
Judges  of  boxing,  M.  W.  Phillips  and  A.  Y.  de 
Goicouria.  Timekeeper,  William  H.  Robert¬ 
son.  Master  of  ceremonies,  W.  G.  Morse. 
Judge  of  wrestling,  George  Goldie.  Jurors  of 
fencing,  Ronald  Thomas,  Prof.  M.J.  Echeoerria, 
Prof.  Regis  Senac,  Prof.  Louis  Tronchet  and  P. 
Fredericks.  The  preliminary  bouts  were  de¬ 
cided  at  the  New  York  Athletic  club-house  on 
the  previous  evenings  and  the  finals  resulted  as 
follows:  Bantam  boxing,  D.  O’Brien,  Pastime 
A.  C.  Feather-weight  boxing,  W.  H.  Rocap, 
Schuylkill  Navy  A.  C.  Light-weight  boxing, 
George  Thompson,  New  York  A.  C.  Middle 
weight  boxing,  P.  Cahill,  Scottish-American  A. 
C.  One  hundred  and  twenty  lbs.  wrestling, 
John  Stell,  New  York  Turn-Verein.  Heavy 
weight  wrestling,  Dr.  J.  K.  Schell,  Schuykill 
Navy  A.  C.  Fencing  with  sabres,  H.  K.  Blood- 
good.  Dueling  fence,  Eugene  Higgins.  Foil 
fencing,  W.  T.  Lawson. 

Crescent  Athletic  Club.— The  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  champions 
of  the  American  Foot- Ball  Union,  have  leased 
for  three  years  from  April  1  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  floors  of  the  building  at  166  Montague 


street,  for  use  as  a  club-house.  The  first  of  the 
three  floors  will  be  funished  as  club  parlors, 
smoking  and  reading  rooms,  affording  also  facili¬ 
ties  for  club  and  committee  meetings.  The 
floor  above  is  to  be  fitted  as  a  gymnasium,  with 
rooms  for  sparring  and  fencing.  The  top  floor 
will  be  devoted  to  dressing  rooms  and  lockers. 
The  club  will  have  at  its  disposal  fifteen  rooms, 
including  two  bath-rooms,  one  of  which  will  be 
fitted  with  shower  baths.  It  is  proposed  also 
to  secure  a  competent  teacher  of  fencing  and 
sparring,  who  will  give  instruction  to  members 
at  club  rates.  The  block  bounded  by  Eighih 
and  Ninth  avenues  and  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets 
will  be  retained  as  the  club  grounds,  and  the 
facilities  there  afforded  for  all  manner  of  field 
sports  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is 
proposed,  when  the  finances  of  the  club  will 
warrant  it  to  purchase  ample  grounds  in  the  best 
location  possible  and  of  a  size  adequate  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  future  needs.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  making  investigations  to  that  end. 
The  Crescent  Club  was  recently  incorporated 
and  at  its  last  regular  meeting  elected  new  offi¬ 
cers,  as  follows:  Frederick  R.  Vernon,  President; 
Wm.  H.  Ford,  Vice-President;  Wm.  B.  Hill, 
Secretary:  Edmond  H.  Stroud,  Treasurer. 


BICYCLING. 

A  Ladies’  Bicycle  Club. —  A  ladies’  bicycle 
club  has  been  formed  in  Washington,  and  al¬ 
though  the  organization  is  but  a  few  weeks  old 
it  already  comprises  thirty  active  members.  It 
is  composed  largely  of  artists  and  musicians. 
It  is  expected  that  the  organization  of  this  club 
will  do  much  toward  bringing  the  ladies’  bicycle 
into  as  general  use  as  the  tricycle.  “The  lum¬ 
bering  tricycle  has  had  its  day,  ’  ’  said  the  president 
of  the  club  to  a  reporter.  “The  new  bicycle 
answers  all  requirements  for  ladies,  and  all  pre¬ 
judice  against  it  disappears  at  once,  even  from 
its  most  radical  opponents,  the  instant  they  see 
it  controlled  by  a  graceful  rider.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  woman  to  be  graceful  on  a  tricycle.  On  a 
bicyle,  too,  only  the  toe  and  heel  are  exposed, 
and  the  embarrassing  awkwardness  on  the 
tricycle  is  entirely  overcome.  The  riding  cos¬ 
tume  will  be  a  tight-fitting  body  or  Norfolk 
jacket,  full  skirt,  walking  length,  and  riding  hat 
and  gloves.  The  ladies  of  the  club  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  streets  except  in  riding  costume  and 
with  permission  of  their  teacher,  and  will  not 
ride  in  parade.  The  club  will  be  kept  strictly 
private  and  first  class.  Ladies  will  be  elected 
to  membership  only  when  proposed  by  members, 
and  then  by  unanimous  vote.  Gentlemen  will 
be  admitted  only  as  honorary  members.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  club  have  already  mas- 
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tered  the  bicycle,  and  others  are  learning.  They 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  superior  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  the  bicycle  as  compared  with  the 
tricycle.” 

Rowe  Beaten  in  England. —  William  A. 
Rowe,  the  American  bicycle  champion,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  first  two  races  of  the  series  of  three, 
in  England,  by  Richard  Howell.  The  cable  re¬ 
port  says:  The  second  of  the  three  bicycle  races 
to  be  contested  by  William  A.  Rowe,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Richard  Howell,  of  England,  for  the 
championship  of  the  world,  came  off  at  the 
Molyneux  Grounds,  Wolverhampton,  Eng., 
April  28.  The  distance  was  one  mile.  Howell 
won  by  20  yards.  Howell  also  won  the  previ¬ 
ous  race, distance  five  miles,  which  took  place  two 
weeks  ago  at  Leicester.  The  ten-mile  match, 
the  last  of  the  series,  will  be  decided  at  Coventry 
on  Saturday,  May  12. 


BOATING. 

Crescent  Rowing  Club. —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Crescent  Rowing  Club,  of  New 
Orleans,  took  place  April  19,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  John 
B.  Cefalu,  president;  E.  V.  Reiss,  vice-president, 

E.  J.  Deverges,  financial  secretary;  Ed.  J.  Reiss, 
recording  secretary;  George  Drouet,  treasurer; 
L.  J.  Doize,  captain;  R.  Cuculu,  lieutenant;  E. 

F.  Villarubia,  F.  J.  Garcia,  L.  L.  Lambert,  Jr., 
P.  E.  Ranson,  Charles  Carriere,  Jr.,  board  of 
trustees.  The  club  is  in  good  financial  standing, 
with  a  roll  of  thirty-five  active  members.  The 
boat-house  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and 
the  club  intends  giving  an  entertainment  during 
the  season. 

Teemer  again  a  Winner. — The  race  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  April,  between  Teemer, 
Hamm  and  McKay  was  well  contested,  and  re¬ 
quired  only  fine  weather  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  course  was  three  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  beginning  about  opposite  the  city  and  end¬ 
ing  opposite  the  yacht  club-house.  Hundreds 
lined  the  wharves  at  the  advertised  time,  and 
steamers  on  the  river  were  crowded  with  sight¬ 
seers.  At  4 y2  p.  m.  the  three  oarsmen  left  the 
first  stake.  Hamm  had  the  best  of  the  start, 
closely  followed  by  Teemer  and  McKay.  The 
water  was  somewhat  rough,  as  a  thunder  storm 
hadsetin.  Teemer  soon  drew  ahead.  Hamm’s 
boat  shipped  water,  and  McKay  soon  passed 
him.  At  the  mile  and  a  half  stake  Teemer  was 
leading  by  five  lengths,  with  Hamm  and  McKay 
about  even.  Teemer  was  then  rowing  32 
strokes,  McKay  28,  and  Hamm  30.  They  kept 
up  these  relative  positions  until  the  finish  at  5. 
The  rain  fell  in  toi  rents,  and  the  wind  blew 
hard,  creating  a  heavy  swell.  Hamm’s  boat 


was  in  danger  at  one  time  of  swamping,  and 
only  skillful  work  saved  him.  Teemer’s  time 
was  23  min.  \o]/2  sec.,  McKay’s  23  min.  42 y2 
sec.,  and  Hamm’s  25  min.  46  sec.  On  account 
of  the  heavy  sea  the  course  was  deviated  from, 
making  3 ]/2  miles  rowed.  The  prizes  were  $300 
and  $200  for  first  and  second. 


FISHING.  . 

Mr.  Wood’s  Tarpon  Score. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood,  the  expert  fly-caster  and  angler,  made  a 
most  remarkable  score  in  tarpon  fishing  near 
Pine  Island,  Florida,  April  4  and  5.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  size,  strength,  activity  and  game  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  tarpon — the  ‘‘silver  king”  of  South¬ 
ern  waters — Mr.  Wood’s  score  of  nine,  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  all  taken  with  rod  and  reel  in  two 
day’s  fishing,  may  be  considered  a  phenomenal 
record. 

The  Champion  Tarpon  Fisher. — Senator 
Quay,  whose  fishing  scores  in  Florida  have  been 
hitherto  recorded,  is  credited  with  the  capture  of  a 
tarpon  seven  feet,  one  inch  in  length,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  187  Yt  pounds.  The  fish  was  caught  with 
rod  and  reel,  after  a  struggle  lasting  two  hours 
and  a  half.  As  the  tarpon  was  three  pounds 
and  half  heavier  than  the  one  caught  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  (March)  by  Mr.  John  G.  Heck- 
sher,  of  New  York,  congratulations  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  the  champion  tarpon  fisher  by  his 
numerous  friends.  Senator  Vest  received  a 
letter,  written  by  Senator  Quay  on  one  of  the 
scales  of  the  tarpon,  describing  the  capture  of 
the  fish. 

New  England  Sportsmen’s  Club. — A  new 
organization  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  for 
the  protection  of  fish  and  game.  At  a  meeting 
held  April  2,  at  the  Bromfield  House,  a  club 
was  formed  of  those  interested  in  the  lawful 
taking  of  fish  and  game,  the  protection  of  the 
same  during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  legitimate  sports  with  rod  and  gun. 
The  club  was  christened  the  ‘‘Sportsmen’s  Rod 
and  Gun  Association  of  New  England;”  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Danforth,  20  Kilby  street,  Bos¬ 
ton;  vice  president,  Leopold  Babo,  Jr.;  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  L.  Babo,  Jr.,  Wm.  G.  Lash, 
Frederick  W.  Clark,  Joseph  W.  Marmand,  and 
E.  W.  Babo;  membership  committee,  R.  O. 
Harding,  Charles  P.  Varney,  and  W.  G.  Lash; 
toastmaster,  Samuel  N.  Cohen. 

St.  Lawrence  Anglers’  Association. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anglers’  Association  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  held  April  3,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
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New  York,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Flannigan,  was  filled  by  electing  as 
President,  Mr.  W.  YV.  Byington,  to  fill  the  of¬ 
fice  until  the  annual  meeting  in  August  at 
Clayton. 

Salmon  in  the  Hudson. — A  fine  salmon 
weighing  nine  and  three-quarter  pounds  was 
killed  in  the  Hudson  River  off  Communipaw, 
April  25.  For  several  years  past  the  N.  Y.  Fish 
Commission  have  been  stocking  the  river  with 
young  salmon,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long 
good  salmon  fishing  may  once  more  be  enjoyed 
on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  A.  Nelson  Cheney,  of 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  75,000  young  sal¬ 
mon  from  the  State  hatchery  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  head  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Hudson. 


KENNEL. 

The  Mascoutah  Kennel  Club. — The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Garden  City  Kennel  Club 
Chicago,. held  a  meeting  April  21,  and  the  name 
of  the  club  was  changed  to  the  Mascoutah  Ken¬ 
nel  Club,  in  honor  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  which 
at  one  time  roamed  over  the  grounds  now  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  city  of  Chicago.  Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Ward  resigned  as  directors,  and  Messrs. 
John  L.  Lincoln  and  F.  C.  Farwell  were  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies.  Mr.  F.  C. Farwell  was  elect¬ 
ed  treasurer,  vice  Mr.  Walsh,  resigned,  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Lincoln  was  elected  secretary,  vice  Mr. 
Floyd. 

Texas  Field  Trials  Club. —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Field  Trials  Club  was 
held  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  April  7,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Edmund  Key,  Marshall;  first  vice- 
president,  William  J.  Wolz,  Marshall;  second 
vice-president,  Dr.  A.  B.  Waskom,  Blocker; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Jno.  L.  Phillips,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Executive  committee,  C.  B.  Cook,  J.  B. 
Crawford,  Dr.  C.  A.  Foote,  S.  H.  Green,  Thos. 
Gregory,  Hon.  R.  T.  Hailey,  Col.  W.  E.  Hughes, 
R.  M.  Hutchings,  Edmund  Key,  Jno.  L.  Phil¬ 
lips,  W.  M.  Robertson,  Amory  R.  Starr,  J,  T. 
Tregezant,  Dr.  A.  B.  Waskom,  W.  J.  Wolz. 
The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the  club  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Maryland  Kennel  Club. —  The  Mary¬ 
land  Kennel  Club  was  organized  in  Baltimore, 
April  26,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Sherlock  Swan;  vice  president,  Har¬ 
ry  Malcolm;  secretary,  Stewart  Diffenderffer; 
treasurer,  George  Norbury  Appold.  A  large 
number  of  dog  fanciers  and  breeders  have  join¬ 
ed  the  new  organization,  and  the  club  has  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  American  Ken¬ 
nel  Club. 


New  Book  on  Dog  Training. —  Mr.  Bernard 
Waters,  the  well-known  authority  on  kennel 
matters,  and  late  kennel  editor  of  the  Attier- 
ican  Field ,  has  in  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  training  and  management  of  dogs. 
The  author’s  extensive  experience  in  training, 
handling  and  breeding  dogs,  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  practical  character  of  the  new  work. 
Mr.  Waters  is  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  volume  on  this  subject.  The  new  book  on 
the  management  and  training  of  dogs,  coming 
from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  en¬ 
tertaining  writer,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  this  branch  of  literature,  and  will  donbtless 
take  rank  as  the  standard  authority  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

Tufc  American  Kennel  Club. —  Mr.  A.  P. 
Yredenburgh,  the  efficient  editor  of  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Kennel  Club  Stud  Book,”  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  last  April,  and  later,  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  club,  the  duties  interfer¬ 
ing  with  other  business  engagements.  Mr. 
Yredenburgh  served  the  true  interests  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club  ably  and  faithfully,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  public  clamor  over  what 
was  termed  an  arbitrary  rule,  made  the  position 
a  trying  one.  The  club  has  come  out  of  the 
contest  with  flying  colors,  stronger  than  ever 
before,  and  Mr.  Yredenburgh  retires  at  a  time 
when  the  pathway  of  his  successor  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  smooth.  The  defection  of  certain 
clubs,  members  of  the  association,  has  been 
more  than  regained  from  other  sources,  and  the 
American  Kennel  Club  now  stands  upon  a  firm 
basis. 

The  National  Breeders’  Club. —  During 
the  bench  show  at  Boston,  April  3-6,  a  number 
of  prominent  dog  breeders  assembled,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  call  issued  by  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Perry,  secretary.  Fifty  breeders  were  enrolled 
as  members.  In  an  able  address  Dr.  Perry 
stated  the  objects  of  the  new  association,  viz., 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  kennel 
world,  and  improve  the  standard  of  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs  by  counsels,  and  judicious  breed¬ 
ing.  He  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  antagonism 
toward  the  American  Kennel  Club,  or  any  of 
the  local  clubs,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
several  organizations  could  work  harmoniously 
and  effectively  for  the  common  interests. 

A.  K.  C.  Stud  Book. —  Sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  entries  are  contained  in  part  1,  vol¬ 
ume  5,  of  the  “American  Kennel  Club  Stud 
Book,”  issued  early  in  April.  If  any  proof 
were  needed  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club,  and  the  official  stud 
book,  this  gives  it  emphatically,  as  the  increase 
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over  the  previous  part  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
“arbitrary  rule  ”  of  registration,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  proves  to  be  an  element  of  strength, 
and  with  slight  modifications  will  doubtless 
meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  at  the  outset  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  it. 

OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Thos.  Goode  Tucker. —  In  the 
deadi  of  Mr.  Thos.  Goode  Tucker  the  fraterni¬ 
ty  of  American  sportsmen  loses  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  member.  Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  widely 
known  through  his  contributions  to  the  sporting 
press  over  the  initials  T.  G.  T.,  died  at  his  home 
at  Gaston,  N.  C.,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1888, 
his  eighty-second  birthday.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law,  and  was  graduated  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  where  he  numbered  among  his 
fellow  students  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stu¬ 
art,  A.  T.  Caperton  and  other  distinguished 
men.  From  early  life  he  exhibited  a  strong 
passion  for  the  chase  and  the  charms  of  rural 
life,  and  forsaking  the  practice  of  law — in  which 
profession  his  talents  would  doubtless  have  won 
lor  him  a  high  position — he  turned  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  maintained  the  en¬ 
viable  reputation  of  a  thorough  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school.  Fox  hunting  was  his 
favorite  sport,  and  his  pack  of  “  Byron  ”  hounds 
became  celebrated  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Such  was  his  devotion  to  the  sport  that 
only  three  weeks  before  the  final  sickness  and 
death  he  rode  well  up  to  the  hounds  in  an  ex¬ 
citing  chase,  clearing  fences  and  ditches  in  a 
manner  which  was  scarcely  equaled  by  the 
younger  riders.  He  was  a  graphic  writer,  a 
thorough  sportsman,  staunch  friend,  and  true 
gentleman. 

SHOOTING. 

Bennett’s  Remarkable  Score. —  On  the 
evening  of  April  4,  at  Russell’s  gallery,  Boston, 
Bennett  made  the  phenomenal  score  of  100  points 
in  a  possible  100,  with  a  44-caliber  Smith  & 
Wesson  army  revolver,  “Russian  model,”  the 
same  with  which  he  has  hitherto  made  some  re¬ 
markable  scores  and  broken  several  records. 
The  distance  was  30  yards,  position  “off  hand  ” 
(arm  extended).  The  target  was  of  the  standard 


American  pattern,  with  bull’s  eye  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Inside  of  this,  and  encircling  the 
exact  center,  is  a  white  ring  1.68  (or  about  1 
11-16)  inches  in  diameter.  Into  this  ring  the 
marksman  put  eight  shots,  and  the  other  two  of 
thestringof  10  cut  this  ring.  A  shot  in  this  ring, 
or  cutting  the  edge  of  it  from  the  outside,  counts 
10.  Ten  of  these  would,  of  course,  aggregate 
100  points,  the  greatest  possible  count  to  be  made 
under  the  conditions  named. 

Game  Protective  Assoc’n.  —  Under  date 
of  April  18,  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  President  of  the 
“National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Game,  Birds  and  Fish,’’  issues  a  call  for  the 
fourth  annual  meeting.tobeheld  at  the  Mercantile 
Club,  St.  Louis,  June  19,  1888.  A  full  attend¬ 
ance  is  expecially  desired,  as  the  association  will 
discuss  the  most  effective  measures  for  securing 
uniform  laws  in  the  various  states  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  fish  and  game,  and  will  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appropriations  by  the  legislatures  of  suf¬ 
ficient  sums  to  pay  for  the  work  of  capable 
game  and  fish  wardens.  Full  information  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  Capt.  H. 
C.  West,  secretary,  Post  Office  Box  699,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  annual  convention  and  to 
shooting  tournament  of  the  Missouri  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time,  and  members  attending  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  will  find  this  an  additional  attraction. 

Bennett  vs.  Payne. — The  prolonged  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  crack  shots  F.  E.  Bennett 
and  Ira  A.  Payne,  has  resulted  in  arrangements 
for  a  revolver  shooting  contest.  The  parties 
met  and  signed  articles.  The  agreement  stipu¬ 
lates  that  they  shall  shoot  a  match  of  six  hundred 
shots  each,  one  hundred  shots  daily  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  days,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  on  the 
standard  American  200  yard  rifle  target,  with 
Smith  &  Wesson  44  caliber  Russian  model  re¬ 
volvers,  triggers  having  a  three  pound  pull,  and 
barrels  not  to  measure  more  than  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  length:  ammunition  to  be  factory  made, 
in  unbroken  boxes,  and  the  match  to  be  for 
$1,000  a  side  and  the  championship  of  America. 
The  match  is  to  be  decided  on  June  4,  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  will  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 


PUBLISHER’S 

As  Hunting  scenes  of  artistic  finish  and 
realistic  effect,  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  famous  water 
colors,  “The  Tight  Shell”  and  “Trying  for  a 
Double”  are  equaled  only  by  his  later  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  same  line,  entitled  “  A  Side  Shot,” 


DEPARTMENT. 

“A  Lost  Opportunity”  and  “Stopping  an  In¬ 
comer.”  For  adorning  the  walls  of  the  club 
room  or  the  sportsman’s  home  these  scenes  are 
highly  appropriate,  and  their  popularity  proves 
that  artistic  water  colors,  done  by  a  master  hand, 
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and  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  cheap  prints  of  little  merit,  or  more  ex¬ 
pensive  paintings  that  lack  the  natural  effect 
here  given.  The  three  water  colors  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $5.00  by  Charles  A. 
Zimmerman,  care  Wildwood’s  Magazine, 
Chicago. 

The  Fly-Book  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
angler’s  outfit,  and  care  should  be  observed  in 
its  selection.  Shipley’s  patent  fly-books  are 
deservedly  popular  with  the  angling  fraternity, 
by  reason  of  the  improved  spring  clasp,  and  the 
patent  ivory  celluloid  leaves,  with  bound  edges — 
protecting  the  flies  perfectly.  The  gut  is  kept 
straight  and  at  full  length,  and  the  flies  can  .be 
removed  far  more  readily  than  in  the  old  style. 
Some  of  the  best  fly-fishermen  pronounce  it  the 
most  perfect  fly-book  made.  For  a  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  fly-books,  tackle,  wood 
and  rod  mountings,  etc.,  send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
to  A.  B.  Shipley  &  Son,  503  Commerce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Angling  catalogue  recently  issued  by 
Charles  F.  Orvis,  Manchester,  Vt.,  is  a  unique 
and  interesting  production,  adorned  with  suit¬ 
able  illustrations,  and  interspersed  with  gems  of 
thought  from  some  of  the  best  angling  writers: 
The  cover  is  quaint,  and  illuminated  with  an 
artistic  design.  The  catalogue  embraces  a  list 
and  description  of  rods,  reels  and  artificial  flies 
of  the  popular  Orvis  make,  and  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Mr.  Charles  F.  Orvis,  as  above. 

Columbia  is  not  only  “the  gem  of  the  ocean,” 
but  lovers  of  cycling  declare  emphatically  that 
the  Columbia  is  the  gem  of  bicycles.  A  world 
offers  homage  to  both:  as  patriots  and  athletes 
all  “  Hail  Columbia.”  An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  new  line  of  Columbia  bicycles,  tricycles 
and  tandems  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  the  West¬ 
ern  Branch,  291  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

“The  Ideal  magazine  rifle,”  as  Colt’s  new 
repeating  rifle  is  termed,  is  noted  for  its  accu¬ 
racy,  rapidity,  range,  and  effectiveness  in  shoot¬ 
ing  either  large  or  small  game.  The  22-caliber 
“Colt’s  lightning”  is  especially  adapted  for 
shooting  small  game,  and  for  target  practice  at 
short  range.  Its  moderate  price  places  the  rifle 
within  the  reach  of  all.  For  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  rifles  and  reloading  tools,  address  the 
Ideal  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

“The  Gem  City  ”  of  the  Southwest  is  the 
title  conferred  upon  Nevada,  Mo.,  a  thriving 
town  rapidly  growing  in  population  aud  in  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  city  of  business  and  social  advan- 
ages.  The  mineral  springs  in  the  immediate 


vicinity  are  noted  for  medicinal  properties,  and 
give  to  Nevada  considerable  reputation  as  a 
health  resort.  Messrs.  Birdseye  &  Harris, 
Nevada,  Mo.,  offer  a  fine  residence  in  the  “Gem 
City”  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  catalogue  of  sporting  works  issued  by 
A.  L.  Luyster,  98  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
embraces  a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  books 
on  angling,  adventure,  game  and  shooting, 
natural  history,  etc.  Only  a  limited  supply 
remains,  and  applications  should  be  made  early 
to  secure  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting  and 
valuable  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  stamp. 

“The  Angler’s  Charm,”  isahandsome  or¬ 
nament,  gold  plated  and  of  unique  design,  for 
lovers 'of  the  art  of  angling.  The  charm  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  apply  promptly  and  inclose 
twenty  cents  for  the  voluminous  catalogue  of 
luminous  and  modern  baits,  etc.,  issued  by  the 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

The  popular  demand  for  an  effective  and  re¬ 
liable  cartridge,  for  trap  and  field  shooting,  is 
filled  by  the  Peter’s  cartridge — loaded  by  ex¬ 
perts  who  understand  the  requirements  of 
sportsmen.  A  full  descriptive  price  list  will  be 
sent  upon  application  to  Jenney  &  Graham  Gun 
Co.,  53  State  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Henshall-Van  Antwerp  reel  is  a 
prime  favorite  with  black  bass  fishers,  and  this 
reel  should  be  attached  to  a  Henshall  rod  to 
form  the  proper  combination  for  bringing  the 
bass  out  of  his  native  element  safely  and  expe- 
ditipusly.  The  Henshall  rod  and  reel  may  be 
procured  from  Thomas  H.  Chubb,  Post  Mills, 
Vt. 

Wisconsin  homes,  in  a  region  of  fur,  fin  and 
feather;  abundant  wood  and  water  fertile  soil 
and  fair  climate,  are  well  worth  seeking.  Tour¬ 
ists’  sportsmen  or  others  desiring  such  homes 
in  the  Badger  State,  at  a  low  price,  should  write 
at  once  to  Simeon  Pond,  Westfield,  Wis. 

The  Silk  fishing  lines  manufactured  by  E.  J. 
Martin,  Rockville,  Conn.,  have  won  a  national 
reputation,  and  anglers  who  purchase  Martin’s 
“Business”  lines  are  assured  of  the  strength, 
texture  and  durability  of  this  important  portion 
of  their  tackle. 

Lawn  Tennis  is  increasing  in  popularity 
every  year,  and  the  demand  for  a  neat-fitting 
lawn  tennis  suit  is  supplied  by  the  well  known 
manufacturers  of  athletic  and  shooting  suits, 
George  Barnard  &  Co.,  108  Madison  street, 
Chicago. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  EMMA  J.  C.  DAVIS, 

Author  of  “California  Sketches,”  “A  Summer  Sunset,"  Etc. 


CALIFORNIA!  The  very  name,  re¬ 
gardless  of  etymological  significance, 
is  a  romance,  an  idyl;  the  crude  yellow 
color  which,  in  my  first  geography,  served 
to  designate  upon  the  map  the  position 
of  that  State,  was,  in  the  crucible  of  my 
childish  imagination,  transmuted  to  vir¬ 
gin  gold;  a  color  undimmed  by  time  or 
experience;  for  to  me  the  dust  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  all  gold-dust  still;  and  to  this 
day,  a  “counterfeit  presentment’’  in 
dingy  brown  or  blue,  of  that  clime. 

“Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom, 

The  beams  ever  shine.” 

serves  to  outrage  my  sense  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  short 
sojourn  in  Southern  California,  during 
which,  however,  my  opportunities  for 
observation  were  limited,  I  shall  only 
attempt  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  scenes 
that  are  practically  indescribable,  except 
in  the  universal  language  of  Nature — un¬ 
translatable  even  into  Yolapuk. 

Imagine  a  land  of  broad,  undulating 
plains — in  summer,  dusty  deserts — tufted 
everywhere  with  sage,  and  bristling  at 
frequent  intervals  with  beds  of  cactus, 
ancient  and  enormous.  Veritable  cities 
of  refuge  are  these  thorny  thickets — es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  prickly  pear  variety 
— to  many  a  small  wild  creature;  here 
perched  aloft  in  an  interstice,  supported 
and  surrounded  by  the  immense  fleshy 
leaves  bristling  with  spears,  may  be  seen 
the  cozy  nest  of  the  field-mouse, 
while  underneath,  the  briar-strewn  soil 
is  not  infrequently  perforated  by  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  burrow;  here  are  presented  to  the 


eye  all  stages  of  growth  and  decay,  from 
the  budding  shoot  to  the  fibrous  leaf- 
skeleton;  while,  strewn  around  lie  dead 
branches,  some  hard,  solid  stems,  thick 
as  a  man’s  arm,  others,  the  pith  and  bark 
having  decayed,  remaining  as  long  hollow 
tubes  of  woody  fiber,  in  most  beautiful 
patterns  of  openwork  tracery.  Yonder, 
a  gnarled  cypress,  solitary  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  spreads  the  deep,  rich  green  of  its 
branches  athwart  the  background  of 
“rare  blue  hills,”  causing  one  to  exclaim 
involuntarily  at  the  artistic  effect,  the 
distance,  the  wonderful  aerial  perspective 
of  the  picture! 

How  utterly  futile  would  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  enumerate,  even,  the  countless 
varieties  of  brilliant  wild  flowers  which 
clothe  these  mesas  in  winter,  those  alone 
may  understand  who  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  witness  for  themselves  the 
magnificent  display.  Nature,  everywhere 
generous,  is  here  lavishly  prodigal,  and 
the  number  of  flowers  annually  born  to 
blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air  of  this  vast  region  is,  I 
am  pleased  to  reflect,  utterly  and  forever 
beyond  the  computation  of  the  statistic 
fiend.  Varying  in  size  from  gigantic  to 
infinitesimal;  in  color  they  run  the  gamut 
of  the  rainbow,  every  conceivable  hue  be¬ 
ing  represented,  from  the  most  delicate 
rose  and  lavender  so  pale  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  to  intensest  blue;  and  reds 
and  yellows  so  brilliant  as  almost 
to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Rocky  foot-hills,  strongholds  of  the 
skulking  coyote,  embossed  with  the 
omnipresent  dusty  gray-green  tufts  of 
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the  white  sage,  interspersed  with  chemi-  tenacity  and  persistency  of  the  plant-life, 
sal  and  ramiria ,  and  the  bright  green  of  everywhere  springing,  Phoenix-like,  from 
the  red  stemmed  manzanita,  while  around  the  ashes  of  that  fiery  furnace  ?  Who, 
the  lower  growths  “  is  twined  in  endless  having  once  witnessed,  can  ever  forget 
mazes  the  silken  orange-colored  floss  of  the  wonderful  transformation  scene  which, 
that  fairest  of  parasites,  the  love  vine  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  oc- 
( cuscuta  Califormca ).”  curs  upon  the  arid  plains  of  San  Bernar- 

Sheltered  canons,  up  the  sloping  sides  dino  Valley,  when  after  the  long  months 
of  which  climbs  the  Spanish  Bayonet,  of  drouth  the  millions  of  seeds  and  roots 
sacristan  of  this  mountain  sanctuary,  Hidden  beneath  the  hot  dust  or  w'ithin 
proudly  bearing  aloft  his  tall  flambeaux  the  sun-baked  soil  spring  full  grown,  to 
of  fragrant  white  bells.  Here  may  be  life  at  the  gentle  touch  of  the  rain,  which 
seen  an  occasional  Yucca,  ragged  and  “  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,”  as  it  were, 
forlorn,  presumably  a  wandering  pilgrim  causes  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose! 
from  the  Great  Mojave  Desert,  which  lies  What  of  the  mountains?  The  insect, 
just  over  the  range,  and  where  may  be  man,  may  intrude  upon  their  vast  and 
found,  in  all  imaginable  degrees  of  gro-  eternal  solitudes;  may  spin  his  slender  cob- 
tesque  deformity,  this  double-headed  webs  along  their  mighty  slopes,  and  pierce 
hunch-back  monstrosity  of  the  vegetable  their  great  sides  with  his  tiny  tunnels,  only 
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kingdom.  Admitting,  however,  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  “  Handsome  is  as  hand¬ 
some  does/’  the  Yucca  has  earned  equal 
claims  to  admiration  and  respect  with 
many  a  shapelier  brother;  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
true  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  forms,  an 
appropriate  and  indispensible  adjunct  of 
the  weird,  grim  solitude  of  that  desolate 
region  which  he  doth  most  inhabit. 

“Vou  very  naturally  forget,”  says  Van 
Dyke,  “  that  nature  is  prodigal  of  vege¬ 
tation  which  would  flourish  best  on  the 
southern  slope  of  old  Pluto’s  ash-heap.” 

I,  for  one,  have  not  forgotten,  nor  shall 
I  ever  forget  this  fact;  my  memory  is 
branded  with  the  record  of  it.  Who  that 
has  crossed  the  great  Mojave  Desert  at  the 
close  of  the  dry  season  can  choose  but 
remember  the  unutterable  astonishment 
wherewith  he  regarded  the  abundance, 


to  be  dwarfed  into  insignificance;  only  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  immensity.  Back  and 
forth,  he  may  launch  with  headlong  speed 
the  shuttle  of  traffic;  it  is  but  a  creeping 
speck,  that  vanishes  in  hazy  distance, 
ere  yet  it  has  entered  the  doorway  of  the 
hills;  while  the  lurking  echoes  laugh 
softly  as  they  repeat  in  whispers  the 
hoarse  bellow  of  his  huge  “  mountain 
bulls.”* 

1  he  purple  bloom  of  distance  softly 
vails  the  cloud-flecked  slopes  and  ridges, 
where  immense  forests  of  pine  and  spruce 
lie  like  tiny  patches  and  fringes  of  dark 
moss,  while  far  above,  the  gulch-seamed 
and  snow-covered  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  gleams  through  the  rifted  clouds  like 
a  crown  of  silver  filigree. 

Changeless  in  outline,  what  words  can 
describe,  what  palette  reproduce  the 
wonderful  color-changes  of  these  eternal 
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hills  ?  What  fathomless 
blue;  what  royal  purple; 
what  heavenly  rose  and 
pearl  and  amethyst;  what 
translucent  gold! 

Cucamunga!  San  Bernardino!  Gray- 
back!  How  my  nerves  thrill  with  rapture, 
as  answering  to  the  roll-call  of  memory 
they  rise,  silently,  in  mighty  majesty,  be¬ 
fore  me!  San  Jacinto!  Where  upon  this 
earth  is  a  grander  sight  than  “great  San 
Jacinto,  heaving  his  giant  bulk  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  air  at  a  single  sweep.”  Lov¬ 
ers  of  “  H.  H.” — and  who  is  not  her  lover? 
— will  remember  as  the  final  refuge 
of  the  fugitives  from  Temecula,  “the 
majestic  bulwark  of  San  Jacinto  mountain, 
which  looms  in  the  southern  horizon  of 
San  Bernardino  Valley,”  *  *  *  the 

solemn  shining  summit,  which,  when  sun¬ 
set  colors  smote  it,  glowed  like  fire.” 

And  what  of  the  much  vaunted  climate, 
you  ask  me.  I  reply  that  the  half  has 
not  been  told.  The  weather  in  winter  is 
delightful,  while,  according  to  the  best 
authority  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
(that  of  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of 
“  Rifle,  Rod  and  Gun  in  California,” 
“Southern  California,”  etc.,  from  the 
former  of  which  volumes  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  quote  extensively  in  this 
article.)  “There  is  but  one  summer,  a 
long  chain  of  sapphires,  in  settings  of 
gold  and  ruby.” 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 


that  fells  men  to  the  earth  insensible; 
with  a  warmth,  too  cordial  at  times,  it  is 
true,  but  owing  to  easily  explained  phys¬ 
iological  conditions,  the  air  is  so  dry, 
and  evaporation  so  rapid  as  to  render 
heat  less  oppressive  here  than  elsewhere. 
Besides,  the  nights  are  invariably  delight¬ 
fully  cool  and  refreshing  even  in  mid: 
summer. 

In  regard  to  the  curative  properties  of 
this  climate,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge 
many  a  new  lease  of  life  has  here  been 
given;  many  a  sufferer  from  rheumatic, 
neuralgic  and  pulmonary  complaints  has 
here  been  temporarily  if  not  permanently 
restored  to  health. 

If  as  yet  I  have  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  wild  game  which  here  abounds  it 
is  owing  entirely  to  personal  modesty; 
for  have  I  not  (as  is  the  custom  of  the 
country — and  in  common  with  many  an¬ 
other  “  tenderfoot,”  )  enjoyed  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  chase  ?  Have  I  not  “  sighted,” 
pursued  through  the  chaparral,  and  after 
an  exciting  chase  brought  to  bag  the 
spiny  and  palpitating  horned  frog  ?  Have 
I  not  fearlessly  waded  through  acres  of  pur¬ 
ple  fecelia ,  waist-high,  where  the  buzzing 
of  ten  millions  or  so  of  wild  honey  bees  was 
something  appalling?  Have  I  not  “flushed” 
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but  the  sun  shines  on  forever;  not 
with  the  fierce  blighting  glare 
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the  savage  “cottontail,”  and  bearded  the 
jack-rabbit  in  his  sage  brush  den?  Have  I 
not  become  the  friend  and  cojifidante  of  the 
bright-eyed  little  valley  quail,  (. Lophortyx 
Califorincus,y  whose  mottled  waistcoat 
of  white  and  cinnamon,  dark  gray-blue 
coat,  black  and  white  head,  black  throat, 
white  collar  and  long  jaunty  black  plume, 
proclaim  him  the  dainty  darling  that  he 
is.  Have  I  not  watched  spell-bound,  for 
hours  the  outstretched  motionless  wing 
of  the  California  vulture,  largest  bird  of 
flight — the  condor  of  the  Andes  excepted 
— in  the  world,  as  he  sailed  in  majestic 


circles  above  his  mountain  eyrie  ?  F inally, 
have  I  not  listened  to  marvelous 
yarns  of  grizzly  bear  and  deer-hunts  in 
the  mountains  and  trout-fishing  in  the 
Zanjas?  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful 
scores  made  by  hunters  of  hare  and  rab¬ 
bits,  pigeon,  mountain  and  valley  quail, 
black  brant,  gray  brant,  snipe,  curlew,  ' 
teal,  plover,  mallard,  canvas-back,  red¬ 
head  and  wild  goose,  a  list  which  by  no 
means  including  the  entire  category  of 
California’s  wild  game,  should  surely 
prove  a  sufficiently  attractive  one  to  lov¬ 
ers  of  rifle,  rod  and  gun. 
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FOR  several  years  it  had  been  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  spend  a  month  during  the 
winter  with  my  oldest  brother  in  Russia, 
where  he  is  holding  a  position  in  the 
Forestry  Department  and  has  very  ex¬ 
tensive  domains  under  his  supervision. 
At  that  time  he  was  stationed  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Minsk,  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  a  perfect  paradise  for  the 
sportsman  that  loves  the  exciting  hunt 
after  bear,  wild  boar  and  elk. 

I  had  just  arrived  the  day  before,  had 
inspected  the  kennels,  admired  his  two 
brace  of  greyhounds  and  the  many  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  the  Braques  which 
he  kept  to  hunt  bear  and  wild  boar,  as 
a  Russian  servant  came  up  and,  after 
crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast  and 
bowing  reverently,  informed  my  brother 
that  he  had  tracked  a  very  large  bear  into 
a  thicket,  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  thicket 
and  not  finding  any  signs  of  the  bear 
having  left  it,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  take  bruin  unawares.  I  have  to  state 
here,  that  my  brother  had  promised  his 
subordinates  the  reward  of  one  ruble 
(which  is  about  the  value  of  one  dollar) 
if  they  would  notify  him  of  fresh  bear 
signs,  and  secure  us  a  shot,  and  five 
rubles  if  we  should  kill  the  bear.  He 
did  this  merely  on  my  account,  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  give  me  all  the  sport  after 
bruin  that  possibly  could  be  had, — and 
certainly  the  reward  worked  wonders,  as 
there  was  hardly  a  day  but  what  we  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  a  bear  being  in- 
circled  or  freshly  tracked  to  his  lair. 

This  bear  news  came  to  us  late  in  the 
evening,  and  after  instructing  the  informer 
to  be  on  hand  an  hour  before  daylight 
next  morning,  we  retired  to  brother’s 
studio  and  while  enjoying  a  good  cigar 
laid  plans  for  our  next  day’s  bear  hunt, 
and  looked  over  the  guns.  We  could  not 
quite  agree  on  the  weapon  I  should  carry. 
I  had  been  hunting  bears  in  that  very 
region  for  several  years,  and  had  con¬ 
sequently  considerable  experience,  but 
finally  deferred  to  my  brother’s  advice, 
he  being  an  old  veteran  at  the  sport — 
having  slain  great  numbers  of  bear  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  of  twelve  years  in  that 
section.  My  favorite  gun  was  a  double 


barrel  Lefaucheux,  (pinfire)  which  I  had 
carried  with  me  in  my  travels  through  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Asia  Minor,  and  had  killed  many 
large  animals  with  it.  It  carried  a  ball 
that  weighed  twenty  to  the  pound.  I 
preferred  using  bullets  with  a  steel  point, 
but  not  having  any  of  that  kind  on  hand 
my  brother  persuaded  me  to  use  his 
single-barrel  Lefaucheux  rifle  which 
carried  an  ounce  steel-pointed  ball;  and 
he  sent  a  servant  with  me  who  would 
hold  a  second  gun  which  should  be  a 
smooth  ten-bore  thirty-four  inch  single- 
barrel,  carrying  an  ounce  of  lead,  with  a 
heavy  load  of  powder  behind  it.  This 
gun  is  used  very  much  in  that  section. 
It  is  the  most  effective  gun  on  bear  that 
ever  I  used,  providing  it  is  shot  at  his 
lordship  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen 
paces,  which  distance  is  about  as  far  as 
he  ought  to  be  shot  at.  The  great  trouble 
with  many  bear-hunters  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  that  time  was,  that  they  would 
shoot  at  too  great  a  distance.  Of  course 
the  shot  rarely  killed,  and  the  wounded 
animal,  enraged  through  pain,  would 
charge  for  the  sportsman  in  a  bee  line. 
If  the  hunter  were  supplied  with  another 
gun  or  another  loaded  barrel,  kept  a  cool 
head  and  a  steady  nerve,  all  is  well  then. 
He  would  let  the  bear  advance  to  about 
eight  or  ten  steps  from  him,  and  a  well 
placed  ball  settled  the  contest. 

The  majority  of  bear  stories  that  I  have 
read  relate  awful  encounters.  The  bear 
is  described  as  terrible  and  ferocious,  and 
a  very  dangerous  animal,  and  the  many 
“ narrow  escapes”  and  “close  shaves” 
are  perfectly  astonishing.  In  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  ever  had  with  him,  I  found 
him  a  genuine  coward.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  fight  in  him,  and  he  will  run  when¬ 
ever  he  has  an  opportunity.  But  I  admit, 
if  he  is  cornered  or  wounded,  he  will  fight 
hard  and  give  the  best  he  has,  but  even 
then  he  will  in  most  cases  only  fight  for 
an  opening  to  make  his  escape.  That 
there  will  be  instances  when  he  will  fight 
for  the  love  of  fighting,  I  will  not  deny, 
but  these  are  very  rare;  still  they  some¬ 
times  occur,  and  I  will  describe  a  few  of 
them  hereafter.  Of  course  I  am  writing 
of  the  Russian  bear,  and  do  not  wish  the 
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reader  to  understand  that  this  applies  to 
the  grizzly,  with  which  species  I  have 
no  experience  whatever. 

One  hour  before  daylight  my  brother  en¬ 
tered  my  room,  and  informed  me  that  eve¬ 
rything  was  ready  for  the  start,  but  owing 
to  his  wife  having  been  taken  ill  during  the 
night,  he  would  be  prevented  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  sport.  This  news  put  a 
damper  on  my  anticipations,  as  this  was 
to  be  my  first  bear  hunt  of  the  season, 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to  go 
wrong,  I  would  be  greatly  in  need  of  his 
cool  head  and  trusty  gun.  I  had  a  great 
notion  to  give  up  the  hunt,  but  he  finally 
persuaded  me  to  go  by  saying  that  I  need 
not  have  any  fear,  having  two  good  guns 
along  and  the  Russian  to  load  for  me. 

After  partaking  of  a  hasty  breakfast 
we  placed  the  guns  and  ammunition  in  the 
sleigh.  I  incased  myself  in  a  heavy  fur 
coat  and  jumped  on  to  the  rear  seat,  the 
driver  in  front  being  the  Russian  that 
had  brought  us  the  news  in  regard  to  the 
bear.  A  cut  with  the  lash  and  away  we 
flew  over  the  snowy  carpet,  drawn  by 
three  magnificent  Russian  horses.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Russia  to  drive  three 
abreast;  that  is,  the  middle  horse  goes 
in  the  shafts,  and  is  generally  a  good 
trotter,  and  a  horse  on  each  side  of  him 
going  in  a  gallop.  We  had  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the 
weather  was  terribly  cold,  and  as  we  were 
going  at  a  rattling  gait,  facing  the  wind, 
I  suffered  from  the  keen,  frosty  air.  My 
entire  face  felt  as  if  somebody  was  prick¬ 
ing  it  with  a  thousand  little  needles.  We 
had  to  drive  about  five  or  six  miles,  and 
the  sun  was  just  making  its  appearance 
when  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

We  halted  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  thicket  in  which  the  bear  was 
expected  to  be,  and  while  the  Russian 
unhitched  the  horses  and  fastened  them 
to  some  trees,  I  took  the  guns  out  of  their 
cases,  loaded  them,  and  after  taking  a 
stiff  drink  of  good  rum,  I  was  ready  for 
the  start.  We  had  not  advanced  over  a 
hundred  yards  when  the  Russian  came 
upon  the  bear  tracks  and  pointed  them 
out  to  me.  The  trail  led  us  to  a  run, 
where  it  turned  to  the  right  and  followed 
its  edge  to  the  head,  which  was  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  dense  thicket.  The  run  was  very 
rocky;  large  overhanging  bowlders  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  sides,  which  made  it  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  bear. 

The  trail  led  us  to  a  shelving  rock, 


and  under  it  we  saw  the  huge  form  of 
bruin,  but  very  indistinctly  on  account  of 
him  being  seven  or  .eight  feet  to  the  rear 
of  the  entrance.  I  was  then  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  bear,  and  was  rather  afraid 
to  go  any  closer  as  the  ground  between 
him  and  me  was  very  rough,  which  would 
give  me  a  poor  showing  for  a  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  I  finally  concluded  to 
give  him  a  salute  with  the  Lefaucheux 
and  see  if  it  would  not  start  him.  After 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  he  gave  a  grunt, 
and  out  he  came  like  a  catapult.  I  quickly 
handed  the  empty  twelve-bore  to  the 
Russian  and  got  the  ten-bore  in  return. 
The  bear  came  directly  toward  me  for 
about  ten  paces,  then  quickly  turned  to 
the  left,  trying  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
run  and  the  shelter  of  dense  thicket.  Be¬ 
fore  he  got  there  he  gave  me  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  at  his  flank  and  I  let  him  have 
the  contents  of  the  gun,  and  at  the  crack 
he  dropped,  but  quick  as  lightning  he  got 
up  and  with  terriffic  grunting  and  snort¬ 
ing  came  directly  toward  me.  I  turned 
around  to  receive  the  reloaded  Lefauch¬ 
eux,  when  to  my  disgust  and  terror  I 
saw  my  brave  Russian  going  at  a  two- 
forty  gait  down  the  run. 

In  what  a  horrible  condition  this  left 
me  the  reader  will  fully  understand,  when 
I  explain  that  I  had  only  cartridges  for 
my  twelve-bore  Lefaucheux  in  my  belt, 
the  Russian  carrying  cartridges  for  both 
guns;  the  twelve-bore  in  a  belt,  and  the 
ten-bores  in  a  pouch.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  and  my  only  chance  seemed 
to  be  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  distant, 
and  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
consequently  too  small  for  a  bear  to 
climb.  For  it  I  ran,  but  had  made  only 
two  or  three  jumps  when  down  I  went 
into  a  kind  of  gully  which  had  been  filled 
up  with  a  snowdrift  and  was  about  six 
feet  deep.  Instinctively  I  lay  still,  not 
daring  to  breathe  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  have  his  bearship  on  top  of 
me.  But  Diana,  “the  goddess  of  the 
huntsman,”  was  with  me.  I  heard  the 
bear  grunt  and  shovel  along,  passing  the 
gully  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  me. 

After  he  passed  I  straightened,  crawled 
up  the  bank  of  the  gully  and  behold  ! 
there  he  was  going  at  a  rattling  pace  right 
after  my  Russian.  The  tree  toward  which 
I  ran  was  in  direct  line  with  the  route  of 
the  fleeing  Russian  and  as  I  all  at  once 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  view 
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of  the  bear,  he  saw  the  Russian  not  more 
than  twenty-five  paces  ahead  in  the  same 
direction  and  took  after  him.  Quickly  I 
took  the  same  course  and  had  advanced 
but  a  little  way  when  I  came  upon  my 
Lefaucheux  rifle,  which  the  poor  Russian 
had  thrown  away  in  his  fright.  I  opened 
it,  found  the  empty  shell  in  it  and  after 
quickly  inserting  a  cartridge,  resumed 
my  chase  after  bear  and  Russian,  leaving 
the  ten-bore  behind.  The  bear  had 
gained  on  him  fast  and  I  noticed  that  in 
a  few  moments  the  Russian  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  infuriated  brute.  The 
Russian  must  have  lost  his  head  entirely, 
as  he  had  the  opportunity  to  climb  a  tree 
but  passed  it,  depending  entirely  on  his 
legs  and  they  must  have  been  partially 
paralyzed  from  fright  as  he  was  making 
very  slow  progress.  Sure  enough  the 
bear  caught  him;  down  came  the  Russian 
and  the  bear  was  on  top  of  him.  Whether 
the  fellow  fell  or  whether  the  bear  threw 
him,  I  have  never  determined,  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  man  was  nearly  frightened 
to  death,  and  having  the  bear  right  at  his 
heels  completely  gave  out  and  come  down 
in  a  dead  faint.  Through  the  tremendous 
effort  I  had  made  to  reach  them,  I  was 
close  up  by  that  time.  I  gave  a  shout, 
and  the  bear  turned  his  head  and  gave 
me  a  capital  chance.  Quick  as  thought 
the  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder  and  a  bullet 
through  his  brains  brought  him  down 
dead  on  top  of  the  Russian. 

After  getting  the  man  out  from  under 
the  bear,  I  had  work  for  half  an  hour  to 
get  him  back  to  consciousness.  I  rubbed 
him  with  snow  and  put  a  few  drops  of 
rum  in  his  mouth.  After  many  efforts  I 
succeeded  in  reviving  him.  He  finally 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  to  the 
sleigh,  but  I  couldn’t  get  any  talk  out  of 
him.  To  all  the  questions  how  be  felt 
and  if  he  was  much  hurt,  he  would  just 
nod  or  shake  his  head  without  any  mean¬ 
ing  to  it.  On  examining  him  closely  I 
found  that  he  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
The  flesh  on  the  left  shoulder  and  the 
neck  on  the  same  side  were  lacerated 
somewhat  and  he  had  a  few  bruises  on 
his  back.  When  I  got  him  to  the  sleigh, 
I  hitched  up  the  team  myself  and  drove 
home  as  quick  as  possible. 

On  informing  my  brother  what  had 
happened,  he  felt  very  indignant  at  the 
Russian  and  commenced  giving  him  a 
lecture,  but  seeing  the  poor  fellow  in  such 
a  terrible  condition,  indignation  changed 


to  sorrow  for  him  and  he  did  all  for  him 
that  he  could.  I  attended  to  his  wounds 
■  myself  and  they  did  not  cause  any  trouble, 
but  it  was  several  days  before  he  could 
talk.  On  questioning  him  about  one 
thing  and  another,  he  would  just  look  at 
us  without  making  any  reply.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  he  could 
talk. 

Brother  dispatched  a  team,  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  for  the  bear,  and  a  few 
hours  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  huge  animal  brought  in  on  the  sleigh. 
He  was  an  enormous  fellow.  On  ex¬ 
amination  we  found  that  my  first  ball  had 
hit  him  in  the  right  thigh,  my  second  one 
went  into  the  stomach  and  the  third 
through  the  brain,  entering  at  the  left  ear. 
So  all  ended  well,  although  it  looked 
rather  squally  for  a  while. 

A  few  days  after  this,  we  arranged  for 
a  large  circle  drive.  Brother  had  invited 
some  two  dozen  guests,  and  as  he  was 
well  informed  in  respect  to  where  we 
would  find  several  bears,  we  started  out, 
having  along  almost  forty  or  fifty  Russians 
to  do  the  driving  and  beating.  Several 
rough  places,  mostly  the  head  of  hollows, 
were  encircled  by  this  party  —  about 
every  hundred  paces  was  a  gunner,  and  a 
couple  of  drivers  between  every  two 
gunners.  The  circle  being  completed,  a 
signal  was  given  by  a  bugler  and  all 
pressed  gradually  toward  the  center,  the 
drivers  keeping  up  a  constant  noise,  some 
by  beating  at  trees  with  their  stick,  others 
using  a  couple  of  pieces  of  plank,  knock¬ 
ing  them  together.  We  killed  that  day 
nine  bears,  laid  them  all  over  a  big  log 
and  had  them  photographed’ by  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  had  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion. 

In  one  of  these  drives  a  revenue  officer 
was  my  neighbor  to  my  right,  and  my 
brother  was  next  to  him  on  the  other  side. 
A  large  bear  was  started  and  came  to¬ 
ward  the  revenue  officer.  He  carried  a 
double-barrel  rifle,  and  gave  the  bear  the 
first  barrel  at  about  twenty-five  yards  and 
wounded  him  severely,  but  the  bear 
charged  for  him  with  blood  in  his  eye. 
The  circle  had  already  closed  to  small 
dimensions,  and  my  brother  and  myself 
were  not  more  than  thirty  yards  from  him. 
The  bear  kept  closing  in  on  him;  we 
could  not  comprehend  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  as  he  stood  perfectly 
still  without  making  an  effort  to  shoot 
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possible.  They  had  to  enter  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket  and  they  could  ad¬ 
vance  but  very  slowly,  About  ten  min¬ 
utes  had  elapsed  when  we  heard  a  terri¬ 
ble  scream.  Many  of  the  gunners  rush¬ 
ed  toward  the  direction  and  brother  and 
myself  among  them.  Fleeing  beaters 
met  us  terror  stricken,  and  informed  us 
that  the  bear  had  a  young  Russian  down 
and  they  had  no  doubt  but  what  he  had 
killed  him.  Sure  enough  we  found  the 
bear  over  the  mangled  and  lacerated  form 
of  the  beater.  Several  guns  were  fired  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  and,  riddled  with 
bullets,  the  bear  fell  dead  on  his  victim. 

We  understood  from  the  other  beat¬ 
ers  that  the  bear  had  been  lying  under  a 
shelving  rock  and  as  the  young  Russian 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  lair, 
he  ran  for  him  at  a  fast  rate.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  climbed  a  small  tree  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  small  for  the  bear  to  climb,  and 
would  have  been  then  perfectly  safe,  but 
just  as  the  bear  reached  the  tree  the  boy 
fainted,  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  bear 
killed  him.  His  throat  was  torn  nearly 
from  ear  to  ear.  The  reader  will  admit 
that  all  three  of  the  described  instances 
came  very  near  terminating  fatally,  but 
he  will  also  perceive,  that  it  was  only  due 
to  the  acting  parties  losing  their  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.  Nothing  like  a  cool  head 
in  a  bear  hunt. 


AN  ACROSTIC. 

Where  the  grass  is  tall  and  waving 
In  the  gentle  summer  breeze — 

Lilies  in  the  water  laving, 

Dimpling  neath  the  sun-lit  trees; 

Where  the  moss  lies  cool  and  tempting 
On  the  bank  along  the  stream — 

Often  to  that  spot  I  wander, 

Dreaming  of  each  forest  scene 
Sketched  in  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 

I 

May  its  bright  leaves  grow  still  brighter 
As  the  season’s  course  is  run, 

Gath’ring  gems  from  many  a  writer — 

All  who  love  the  rod  and  gun; 

Zephyrs  from  the  wildwood  bringing 
Inspiration  for  each  pen —  * 

Nearer  to  perfection  bringing 
Every  number,  now — and  then. 


his  second  barrel.  Brother  and  myself 
ran  toward  him  as  fast  as  we  could  but 
the  bear  had  him  down  before  we  could 
reach  him.  My  brother  was  first  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  the  bear  turning  his  head  to¬ 
ward  him,  the  new  enemy  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head  and  killed  him.  The 
man  had  only  a  few  bruises  on  his  arms 
and  a  laceration  on  one  of  his  legs.  He 
had  been  so  frightened  as  the  bear  charg¬ 
ed  him  after  his  first  shot,  that  he  never 
thought  of  firing  his  second  barrel.  It 
was  his  first  bear  hunt. 

That  day  we  had  the  only  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  bear  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  had  surrounded  a  very  rough 
hollow  in  which  we  knew  there  was  a 
large  bear.  The  circle  was  closed  tc 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter  and 
still  we  did  not  start  the  bear.  Whenev¬ 
er  the  circle  closed  to  a  small  compass, 
brother  ordered  a  Russian  to  give  three 
blasts  on  the  bugle  which  was  a  signal 
not  to  shoot  any  more  into  the  circle,  as 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  gun¬ 
ners  on  the  opposite  side.  If  a  bear 
should  be  started  after  the  bugler  had 
given  this  signal,  it  was  expected  that 
the  shooter  would  let  the  bear  pass  out 
of  the  ring  and  then  attack  him.  On 
this  particular  drive'  the  beaters  were  in¬ 
structed  to  enter  the  circle  and  make  all 
the  noise  they  could,  to  start  the  bear  if 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  ANGLING. 


BY  HARRY  FEN  WOOD, 
Author  of  “  A  Week  in  the  Woods,”  Etc. 


SOME  poets  are  frank  in  telling  us 
that,  “life  has  nothing  real;  that  at 
most  it  is  but  a  short  summer  and  man’s 
a  flower,”  and  one  gloomy  bard  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  soliloquise,  “  How  sad  a  sight 
is  human  happiness.”  Life  was  a  short 
summer  to  some  of  them,  and  a  long  win¬ 
ter  to  others.  Some  saw  naught  but  the 
inclement  side  of  the  world,  with  whom, 
had  the  course  of  things  wagged  different 
would  have  sung  in  other  strains.  But 
in  many  cases  the  world  to  them  was 
just  what  each  had  made  it.  Some  were 
morbid  and  misanthropic,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  played  bass  harmony 
the  while,  when  others  of  a  happier  turn, 
in  love  with  man  and  earth,  swept  o’er 
high-sounding  lyres: 

“  Their  music  in  niv  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.” 

They  are  all  gone  now — all  that  were 
good.  They  have  entranced  11s  with  their 
grand  arrangements  of  what  they  had  seen 
in  nature,  and  have  but  too  often — that 
I  should  utter  ought  against  them — 
brought  before  me  in  magnificent  reality, 
tl\jngs  which  I  have  known  but  lacked 
that  something  which  they  possessed, 
the  faculty  to  reproduce  in  story  the 
charms  which  nature  laid  before  them. 

Often  have  I  been  idling  by  a  clear 
stream  in  hazy  May,  or  wandering  through 
some  wood  in  thoughtful  autumn,  when 
some  ideal  thing  in  nature  has  bade  me 
halt,  and  then  I  have  remembered  the 
terse,  sweet  line  of  the  poet.  Nor  does 
anything  I  have  written  savor  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  the  illustrious  galaxy  of 
prose  writers  aside.  They  too  have  left 
us  many  careful  thoughts,  but  being  an 
ardent  lover  of  that  solace  which  rural  re¬ 
tirement  affords,  one  could  not  make  a 

[companion  of  them  with  that  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  we  must  always  re¬ 
cognize  in  the  poet. 

They  have  not  been  few,  however,  who 
have  taken  sides  against  some  dingy 
garret  rhymers  for  their  seeming  indiffer¬ 
ences  to  what  they  have  termed  the 
meagre  attractions  and  transitory  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  world.  The  angler  can  point 
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them  out  by  scores.  Dame  Juliana  Ber¬ 
ners,  (i486)  fair  genius  that  she  was,  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  in  quaint  dialect 
and  still  quainter  orthography,  a  glimpse 
of  how  the  angler  greets  the  time  of 
flowers: 

“  The  angler  atte  the  leest,  hath  his 
holsom  walke,  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a 
swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of  the 
mede  floures,  that  mayketh  him  hungry; 
hehereth  the  melodyous  armony  of  fowles; 
he  seeth  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons, 
duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles, 
wyth  theyr  brodes;  whyche  to  me  semyth 
better  than  alle  the  noyse  of  houndys, 
the  blastes  of  hornys,  and  the  scrye  of 
foulis,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  fowl¬ 
ers  can  make.  And  if  the  angler  take 
fysshe;  surely,  thenne,  is  there  noo  man 
merier  than  he  is  in  his  spyryte.” 

Richard  Franks,  contemporary  with 
Walton,  (17th  c.)  who  wrote  a  “Contem¬ 
plative  Angler,”  begins  it  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  picture  of  nature  in  the 
month  of  April,  which  in  soft,  dewy 
England,  savors  something  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  May  of  our  changeable  clime.  He 
say:  “  Every  bough  looked  big  with  bless¬ 
ings,  and  the  florid  fields  and  fragrant 
meadows,  adorned  with  green,  send  forth 
their  sweet  and  radiant  perfumes  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  universe.  The  early  lark,  earlier 
than  the  sun,  salutes  the  air,  whilst  blush¬ 
ing  Phoebus  paints  and  gilds  the  azure 
globe.  The  birds  begin  to  build  their 
nests,  and  every  bird  to  choose  its  mate; 
whilst  the  groves  and  delightful  springs 
celebrate  the  fragrant  month.” 

And  need  we  turn  to  Walton  ?  Every 
patron  of  the  gentle  art  who  loves  an 
hour  by  the  running  stream  must  needs 
have  him  by  heart.  The  prolonged  series 
of  delightful  things  which  he  viewed  “with 
sapient  eye  serene,”  and  which  for 
descriptive  elegance  have  no  parallel  in 
any  language,  have  influencd  the  minds 
of  men  who  had  no  taste  for  angling. 
The  grand  simplicity  of  his  style,  the 
beauty  of  his  rural  pictures  and  pastoral 
poetry,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  theme, 
have  made  thousands  of  disciples  of  such 
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as  were  wont  to  look  upon  the  solitary 
angler  as  a  harmless,  half-witted  itinerant. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  for  us  who  whip 
the  swollen  streams  that  The  Honest 
Angler  was  handled  by  such  a  man  as 
Walton.  Had  it  been  attempted  by  a 
tyrant,  a  libertine,  or  an  atheist,  we  had 
never  been  priveleged  to  take  Jesse’s 
beautiful  edition  of  the  “Complete  Angler” 
in  our  hands  to-day.  But  Walton  was  a 
pious  man.  The  same  contented  mind 
which  was  able  to  deal  so  delightfully 
with  a  light  subject  was  able  also  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  truths  of  casuistry  to  the  in¬ 
digent  and  low. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Young  would 
have  earned  but  scanty  bays  had  they 
sang  their  cynical  lines  to  those  who,  by 
long  communion  with  green  fields  and 
clear  streams,  had  found  something  to 
enjoy,  beyond  the  spheres  where  Chris¬ 
tians  thirst  for  gold. 

And  so,  these  men,  whose  teachings  I 
would  emulate,  wore  away  their  days 
tranquilly  into  the  nineties.  They  saw  their 
fellows  pursuing  intangible  spectres’,  the 
curse  of  avarice,  and  the  tawdry  sham 
happiness  of  wealth,  under  which,  in  the 
heyday  of  manhood,  they  sank  out  of 
sight  and  recollection.  Not  that  it  is 
folly  to  get  riches.  The  acquirement  of 
fortune  is  all  very  well  if  not  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  for  health,  which  is  at  all  odds  the 
greatest  of  riches,  of  comforts,  and  of 
blessings. 

How  many  have  denied  themselves  a 
day’s  out-door  recreation  when  their  sys¬ 
tems  required  it,  simply  because  they 
were  idolators  to  the  few  dollars  it  would 
have  cost  them,  and  who  have  grown 
grey  and  cranky  trying  to  get  them,  and 
with  which  they  hoped  in  future  years  to 
flaunt  at  courts,  but  who  passed  from 
this  gay  scene  away  and  left  their  hoarded 


pile  for  others  to  wrangle  over,  or  strove  to 
make  it  tell  when  total  wrecks  in  health? 

The  human  system  is  like  unto  a  bow, 
which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tension 
must  be  relaxed  occasionallv,  and  which 
becomes  a  worthless  thing  when  its 
elasticity  is  no  longer  apparent. 

Why  should  the  prioress  of  the  Nunnery 
of  St.  Albans — Dame  Juliana  Berners — 
write  a  work  on  angling  ? — because  she 
found  a  secret  in  it.  Nor  is  she  wanting 
in  admirers, of  her  sex  these  five  centuries 
past.  On  all  my  jaunts  I  meet  the  fairer 
patrons  of  the  craft.  And  mete  it  is  for 
them,  far  better  adjunct  to  their  future 
hopes,  than  listless,  wan  and  flounced  for 
show,  dozing  away  the  genial  warmth  of 
a  pretty  day,  invoking  the  “  tedious  ” 
hours  on  speed,  to  “Vex  with  mirth  the 
drowsy  ear  of  night;”  toying  with  amonia- 
cal  salts  and  fan,  to  coax  the  senses  back. 

‘‘To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art.” 

When  fatigued  and  worn  by  the  cares 
of  a  sedentary  profession,  I  have  stolen 
away  from  the  sultry  town  to  some  clear 
pond  or  stream,  when  the  dandelion 
flecked  the  new  made  green  and  the 
blossomed  orchards  were  fair  to  see. 
The  sweet  notes  of  the  first  birds  of 
spring  have  cheered  me  on  the  way,  and 
my  float  has  bobbed  upon  the  glassy  pool 
ere  yet  the  blue  smoke  was  curling  from 
cottage  tops.  I  have  known  the  struggle 
with  the  wirey  genii  of  the  stream,  and 
the  sensations  which  awoke  my  every 
nerve  when  the  hook  had  pierced  his  gill. 
The  fears  of  losing  him  and  the  hope  of 
safely  landing  him  a  prey  to  artful  skill, 
the  quietude  of  mind  and  rest  of  body  I 
have  experienced  in  a  day  so  spent,  have 
altogether  made  me  equal  to  many  an 
exigency  of  the  daily  task. 

And  that  is  why  I  am- an  angler. 


THE  OVERLAND  TRAIL. 
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Over  the  sage-brush  desert  gray — 

Through  alkali  patches  pale, 

It  stretches,  away  and  away  and  away — 

The  weary  Overland  Trail. 

Where  those  who  followed  have  smoothed  the  path 
For  the  track  of  the  iron  horse, 

Between  the  rocks  and  around  the  hills 

It  threads  its  sinuous  course. 

0 

And  ever  the  wagon  tracks  diverge 
Like  strands  of  a  parted  skein — 

And  anon  the  old  trail  straightens  out 
And  gathers  them  in  again. 

Who  runs  may  read  as  he  speeds  along, 

Its  record  of  blood  and  tears; 

May  see  dim  specters,  wan  and  worn — 

The  ghosts  of  the  vanished  years. 

*  *  *  * 

These  deep  worn  ruts  that  divide  the  bank 
At  this  dry  arroyo’s  brink, 

Still  tell  of  the  awful,  maddening  thirst 
Of  the  beasts  that  rushed  to  drink; 

Rushed  down  to  drink,  too  oft,  alas, 

To  find  but  a  bed  of  dust, 

Or  here  and  there  a  sunken  pool — 

White  with  alkali  crust. 

And  many  a  ghastly  heap  of  bones, 

Bleached  white  by  the  sun  and  wind, 

Is  the  final  record  of  man  or  beast 
That  faltered  and  fell  behind. 

And  many  a  rock  was  an  ambuscade 
That  sheltered  a  skulking  foe — 

And  wild  shrieks  echoed  the  Indian  yell, 

While  men  and  women  and  children  fell, 

And  arrows  flew  like  snow. 

*  *  *  * 

My  heart-beats  quicken;  the  trail  grows  dim, 

My  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears, 

As  I  think  with  pity  and  pain  and  pride 
Of  those  brave  old  pioneers. 

And  in  fancy  I  see,  as  my  palace  winged 
Flies  over  the  iron  rail — 

The  long,  slow-creeping  wagon  train, 

That  traveled  the  Overland  Trail. 


OUR  GAME  FISH  AND  FISHING. 

No.  III.  THE  BROOK  TROUT  AND  ITS  CAPTURE. 


BY  J.  HARRINGTON  KEENE, 

Author  of  “The  Practical  Fisherman,”  “  Fly-Fishing  and  Fly-Making,”  Etc. 


“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains”  spring-, 

With  warm,  sweet-scented  breath  and  sunlit  wing-. 
Treads  lightly,  bringing  news  of  blossoming; 

Bright’ning  the  dark,  deep  lake  with  soft,  light  feet. 
Dancing  adown  the  rippling  river  fleet. 

Shedding  o’er  rock  and  glen  her  glances  sweet. 

With  loving  touch  upon  the  angler’s  hand— 

(In  language  he  alone  can  understand) 

Low  and  melodious  and  in  accents  bland— 

Whispering,  “oh,  come  away— the  hour  is  nigh 
To  streams  that  hash  beneath  the  azure  sky. 

From  Senate— mart— from  desk  and  counter—  liy!  ” 

The  weary  worker,  hearing  gladly,  seems— 

As  one  who  sees  a  burst  of  Heavenly  beams— 

A  gleam  of  paradise  midst  darksome  dreams. 

And  with  the  gentle  call  in  glad  accord. 

From  sweating  toil  and  greedy  mammon’s  horde. 
Departs  for  woods  and  streams  and  flower-strewn 
sward. 

To  solitudes  where  noiseless  songs  he  hears. 

Soft  lays  of  peace  to  his  world-weary  ears, 

Effacing  all  the  city’s  cares  and  fears. 

To  drink  a  rapture  from  the  wimpling  stream, 

A  soul-joy  from  the  trout’s  off-bounding  gleam, 

And  rigor  from  each  sun-ray’s  burnished  beam. 


Us  j  'ROUT  are  emblems  of  quiet,  calm 
X.  and  gentleness,  such  as  love  not  to 
be  in  troubled  waters  or  to  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  blustering  of  wicked  and  ma¬ 
levolent  spirits,  but  rather  live  quiet  at 
home  than  enjoy  abundance  thro’  labor 
and  trouble,”  says  Randal  Holme. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  comes  trout 
fishing.  Wherever  the  trout  is  found  this 
is  the  case,  and  to  spring  trout  fishing 
must  be  awarded  the  palm  as  the  chief 
of  all  angling.  There  are  several  reas¬ 
ons  why  this  is  so.  First,  the  winter  has 
given  place  to  bright  sun,  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  greenery  of  foliage.  The 
dark  cold  days  during  which  the  whole 
creation  more  or  less  was  in  a  state  of 
hibernation,  have  passed,  and  the  mar¬ 
velous  latent  forces  of  nature  are  kindling 
with  rapid  life.  The  debility  which  more 
or  less  affects  mankind  admits  of  change 
to  vigor  and  the  whole  animate  creation 
seems  sensible  of  a  similar  fact.  Man  dis¬ 
covers  empirically — without  much  scien¬ 
tific  reasoning,  that  it  is  good  to  be  out 


and  about,  and  the  angler  turns  natural¬ 
ly  to  trout  fishing,  hardly  conscious  that 
he  is  doing  so.  It  is  an  instinct  precise¬ 
ly  on  an  equality  with  the  more  personal 
intentions  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 
Who  does  not  remember  that 

“In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  rob¬ 
in’s  breast. 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  anoth¬ 
er  crest. 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 
dove. 

In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.” 

In  the  same  natural  way  the  thoughts 
of  the  fisherman  turns  to  the  beautiful 
trout,  and  as  abstinence  enhances  the 
pleasures  of  achievement,  the  proposition 
is  self-evident  that  the  first  captures  from 
the  gurgling  sun-lit  brook  are  of  more 
piquant  value  than  any  succeeding  ones. 
Anyhow,  whether  the  proposition  be  self- 
evident  or  not  to  the  tyro  as  it  is  to  the 
angler,  it  can  be  scored  as  a  certainty. 
Spring  trout  fishing  is  par  excellence  the 
fishing  of  the  year. 
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The  brook  trout  we  are  specially  refer¬ 
ring  to  at  this  moment.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  fairty  out  of  the  water  the 
enkindled  energy  of  this  fish  is  apparent. 
The  fatigues  of  the  autumnal  and  winter 
domestic  duties  are  past  and  with  return¬ 
ing  warmth  the  vitality  of  the  fish  is  in¬ 
creased  and  the  wasted  tissues  call  out 
for  food.  It  needs  no  Bridgewater  treat¬ 
ise  now  to  convince  us  of  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  in 
this  case.  Coincidently  with  this  revivi¬ 
fication  and  demand  for  food  on  the  part 
of  the  fish,  comes  the  supply.  The  water 
larvae,  conscious  of  what  the  old  nature- 
poet  Lucretius  terms  the  “  invisible  be¬ 


ginnings  of  life,”  emerge  from  their  em¬ 
bryo  states  and  according  to  their  species 
and  inherent  laws  of  being,  come  forth 
in  the  imago  state  to  be  eaten — or  repro¬ 
duce  their  species  and  die. 

As  this  little  essay  is  intended  above 
all  to  be  educational,  let  us  for  a  brief 
while  consider  the  personal  history  of 
the  fish  which  exercises  so  great  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  so  large  a  class  of  mankind  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Under  the  com¬ 
prehensive  term  trout  there  is  grouped  an 
immense  family — which  may,  however, 
one  of  these  days,  be  reduced  to  one  or 
two  species  of  many  varieties.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  ichthyological  research  is  that 
way,  and  the  sooner  it  gets  there  the  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  meantime  the  amateur  fish- 
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erman  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  fine  distinctions  of  the  scientists. 
The  brook  trout  ( s.fontinalis )  is  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  piscine  Apollos  I 
wish  to  talk  about  now,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  what  is  true  of  him  is  true  of  most 
of  the  family. 

Of  the  general  history  of  the  variety 
known  in  this  country  little  can  be  said. 
It  was  here  without  doubt  when  Ameri- 
cus  Vespucci  and  Christopher  Columbus 
arrived,  and  doubtless  poor  “Lo”  also 
found  him  swarming  the  brooks  and  riv¬ 
ers  when  he  first  emigrated  to  these  boun¬ 
tiful  lands.  Nor  is  the  ancient  history  of 
the  European  brook  trout  more  tracea¬ 


ble.  The  latter  fish  is  a  brown  trout,  and 
side  by  side  presents  a  different  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  font  inn  l is.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
simulacrum  of  divergence  between  these 
two  and  the  appearance  of  the  typical 
John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  trout  {s.  fario)  is  more  bulky  and 
runs  like  the  beef-fed  Englishman  more 
to  belly  than  does  the  American  fonti- 
nalis,  whose  contour  unless  derived  from 
the  waters  overflowing  with  food  of  the 
Maine  and  other  lakes,  is  lithe  and  grace¬ 
ful,  wiry  and  agile.  There  is  also  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  temperament  of  the  trout 
from  English  slow-flowing  rivers,  which 
is  expressed  by  Randal  Holme  in  the 
quotation  from  that  marvellous  old  book, 
“The  Academy  of  Armory,”  heading  this 
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chapter.  The  fontinalis,  always  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  veritable  “  Green  Mountain 
Boys”  of  fish.  Though  their  congeners 
are  more  stubborn — they  have  more  dash 
and  vim,  whilst  the  Old  World  trout  sucks 
in  the  fly  often  with  almost  imperceptible 
effort,  the  latter  will  take  it  with  a  dash  and 
splash  which  often  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  trout  is  rather  flipping  the  bait  with 
its  tail  than  endeavoring  to  secure  it. 

It  does  not  in  effect  matter  much  what 
ancient  history  is  possessed  by  trout,  and 
though  I  have  waded  through  all  '  the 
books  and  MSS.  on  angling  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  could  doubt¬ 
less  go  deeply  into  unimportant  details 
touching  the  antediluvian,  or  other  equal¬ 
ly  remote  history  of  fishes,  but  I  forbear, 
as  serving  no  particular  objeet  at  this 
time.  It  is  sufficient  that  according  to 
the  book  of  “  Genesis!’  the  waters  brought 
forth  the  fish  and  the  birds  and  for  the 
rest  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  trout  may 
be  as  set  forth  in  Mickles’  “Syr  Marten,” 
thus: 

i 

For  once  she  lived  a  nymph  of  spotless  fame, 

In  an  obscure  retreat,  and  Truta*  was  her  name. 

It  chanced  that  in  a  flowery  path  she  strayed, 

Where  a  clear  river  with  the  pebbles  played, 

And  just  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  shade. 

Truta,  now  seated  near  the  spreading-  trees. 

Enjoys  the  coolness  of  the  passing  breeze; 

In  the  clear  stream  she  casts  her  modest  eye, 

And  in  a  fillet  her  fair  tresses  lie. 

While  in  the  solitude  she  thus  remains. 

And  dyes  her  beauteous  face  with  various  stains, 

It  chanc’d  the  robber  Luciust  through  the  shade 
With  eager  eyes  perceived  the  lovely  maid. 

He  saw  and  loved  her  riches  on  her  lovely  face — 

For  both  her  dress  and  form  appeared  with  equal 
grace. 

The  nymph  now  heard  the  rustling  with  affright. 

She  saw  a  man  and  trembled  at  the  sight. 

Swiftly  along  the  winding  shore  she  tied, 

And  cried  and  vowed  and  called  the  gods  to  aid. 
Truta  despairing  sought  with  trembling  speed 
A  rock  that  overhung  the  watery  mead. 

Hither  she  bent  her  course,  the  summit  gained. 

And  thought  her  virtue  now  might  be  maintained 
Cheaply  with  loss  of  life.  While  here  she  stood 
And  just  appeared  to  leap  into  the  flood, 

Lucius  approached,  and  while  he  held  behind 
Her  flowery  nest  that  fluttered  in  the  wind. 

Changed  into  tish,  an  equal  fate  they  bore. 

And  though  transformed  in  shape  yet  as  before. 

Whether  we  accept  this  version  or  not,  it 
is  certain  the  distribution  of  the  trout  is 
a  wide  one.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  found  it  on 
a  mountain  in  Persia,  Heber  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  and  Parry  in  Melville  Sound;  so 
that  it  may  be  almost  said,  so  far  as  the 
angling  commonwealth  is  concerned,  to 
be  ubiquitous. 


As  with  all  fishing,  there  are  three 
methods  of  trout  capture.  Incomparably 
the  most  dainty  and  elegant  is  fly-fishing 
with  the  artificial  fly;  next  comes  bait¬ 
fishing,  and  then  follows  trolling.  Troll¬ 
ing  is  practiced  rather  for  the  autrocrats 
among  trout — big  fellows  like  those  of 
Lake  George — and  rarely  •  is  it  put  in 
practice  for  the  brook  fish,  though  really 
I  don’t  know  why,  there  being  considera¬ 
ble  art  in  spinning  or  trolling  the  min¬ 
now.  To  fly-fishing,  however,  all  sports¬ 
men  endeavor  to  turn,  if  the  conditions 
are  at  all  allowable,  and  the  whole  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  use  of  the  lure  is  perhaps 
completely  summed  up  by  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Francis,  thus:  “the  first  and 
last  object  of  the  fly-fisher  is  to  show  as 
much  of  the  fly  as  possible  and  as  little 
of  anything  else.” 

Assuming  that  the  reader  is  a  neophyte 
in  the  practice  of  fly-fishing  let  11s  here 
plunge  in  medias  res  of  the  subject  and 
succinctly  declare  its  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods. 

First,  let  11s  begin  with  its  name — Fly¬ 
fishing.  Why  “  Fly  ”  ?  Because  the 
semblance  of  a  fly  is  used  to  lure  the  fish. 

Now  let  us  enquire  as  briefly  as  possi¬ 
ble  what  flies  are  here  meant.  And  the 
enquiry  is  fraught  with  more  meaning 
than  at  first  appears.  They  are  imita¬ 
tions  of  those  born  of  the  particular  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  the  trout  are  found — or  they 
should  be.  Not  imitations  of  insects  that 
have  never  been  seen  in  propria  persona 
nearer  than  some  English  river  three 
thousand  miles  away.  Yet  the  majority 
of  the  flies  in  use  by  American  fishermen 
are  usually  made  after  patterns  of  Eng¬ 
lish  insects  furnished  by  British  angling 
authors.  Can  anything  be  more  egre¬ 
gious.  Such  flies  as  the  March  Brown, 
Cochy  bonddhu,  Silver  Horns,  Green 
Drake,  etc.,  have  absolutely  no  actual 
counterpart  on  the  streams  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  yet  they  are  imitated  and  catch  fish. 
Indeed  anything  will  catch  fish  on  oc¬ 
casions,  if  it  sufficiently  resembles  the 
general  form  and  movement  of  a  living 
insect,  but  the  principle  is  staringly 
wrong  and  its  continuance  cannot  be 
justified.  The  result  of  this  haphazard 
procedure  is  that  instead  of  there  be¬ 
ing  certain  standard  imitations  of  spe¬ 
cific  American  insects,  there  is  a  thous¬ 
and  and  one  different  kinds  totally 
foreign  and  existing  only  because  of 
the  ignorance  of  both  fly-maker  and 
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fly-user,  who  consumes  them.  The  worst 
of  it  is  there  does  not  seem  to  he  any 
way  of  doing  away  with  them  except  one 
for  which  there  is  no  royal  road  and  that 
is,  a  careful  enumeration  and  description 
of  the  water  flies  of  this  country  compiled 
in  a  similiar  manner  to  Ronalds’  Flyfish- 
er’s  Entomology,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  intelligent  fly-fishing  in  England. 

Speaking  comprehensively,  the  flies 
taken  by  trout  are  of  two  orders,  the 
nerve-winged  (or  hemoptrd)  and  the  down¬ 
winged  (or  phryganedce).  Added  to 
these  are  the  several  varieties  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  crickets  and  some  beetles. 
It  is  with  the  delicate  nerve-winged  dress 
and  specimen  that  the  fly-fisher  has  chief¬ 
ly  to  do,  and  indeed  his  imitations  are 
ten  of  these  upright-winged  flies  to  one 
of  the  flat-winged  order.  This  propor¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  but  it  has 
some  foundation  in  fact. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  life- 
history  of  a  representative  of  the  upright¬ 
winged  order  of  flies.  It  is  first  dropped 
as  an  egg  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If 
not  devoured  during  the  next  few  months 


of  its  existence  by  predaceous  beetle  larvae 
and  other  marine  monsters,  it  eventually 
becomes  a  tiny  lizard-like  creature,  vary- 
iny  according  to  the  species  from  a  light, 
yellowish  brown  to  a  dark  olive  green. 
Its  food  is  the  microscopic  animalcules  of 
the  water — Crustacea,  such  as  the  cycrope 
quadricornoits  and  other  minute  organ¬ 
isms,  in  the  catching  of  which  it  shows 
considerable  tact  and  cunning,  though  its 
movements  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
agility  or  facility.  At  last,  after  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  twenty  months — rare¬ 
ly  more,  I  think — the  last  change  in  the 
life  cycle  of  our  gauzy  fly  approaches. 
The  gracious  influence  of  spring  has  ri¬ 
pened  the  embryo  powers;  its  legs  and 
wax-like  body  have  assumed  strength  and 
muscular  development;  its  wings  folded 
in  exquisitely  compact  space  across  the 
thorax,  are  ready  for  expansion,  and  one 
fine  morning  when  the  warm  ray  has  lain 
its  beneficent  light  upon  the  quaint  crea¬ 
ture  a  few  minutes,  the  extremest  devel¬ 
opment  is  reached.  The  larvae,  instinct 
with  the  approaching  change,  so  typical 
of  man’s  emergence  into  the  aeons  of  im- 
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mortality,  rises  buoyantly  to  the  surface 
of  the  water;  the  old  skin  or  slough  splits 
open,  and  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  mar¬ 
velous  the  gauzy  wings  are  unfurled,  and 
the  fly  poising  itself  for  one  instant  in  the 
ineffable  life-giving  sunshine,  finds  its 
power  of  floating  in  the  air,  and  thence 
sails  upward  to  its  aerial  nuptials,  leaving 
the  slough  to  pass  on  to  decomposition 
and  destroyal. 

Not  always  is  this  one  change  from  the 
larvae  to  the  imago  all.  With  some  of 
the  nerve-winged  insects — the  so-called 
“  Canada  soldier,”  so  plentiful  on  Lake 
Erie  late  in  the  summer,  for  example — 
an  intermediate  state  intervenes  between 
the  larvae  and  the  imago,  which  has  been 
termed  the  pseud  imago.  In  this  the  per¬ 
fect  form  of  the  final  insect  is  assumed, 
but  it  has  yet  another  skin  to  shed  ere  it 
can  be  termed  perfect.  Practically,  the 
difference  between  the  duns  and  spinners, 
so-called,  is  occasioned  by  this  interme¬ 
diate  change.  This  fact  is  a  central  one, 
however,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  fly-fisher  ;  the  upright-winged  flies 
are  born  of  the  water  and  evince  no  fear 
of  drowning.  If  you  observe  one  floating 
down  the  water  you  will  find  he  seems  to 
enjoy  it — entirely  unlike  the  house-fly, 
who  has  by  some  errant  inattention  fallen 
in  your  milk  jug,  and  is  slowly  drowning 
with  many  kicks  and  pitiful  struggles. 

The  down-winged  flies  ( phryganidce ) 
which  are  very  useful  also  to  the  angler 
—  are  also  water-flies,  but  their  life 
presents  a  great  difference  to  that  of 
the  neuroptera.  The  female  usually  lays 
her  eggs  on  a  leaf  overhanging  the  stream. 
The  sun  hatches  this  in  due  time,  and  a 
queer,  six-legged,  maggot-like  creature 
drops  off  into  the  water,  as  unprotected 


as  a  new-born  infant,  and  just  as  naked. 
It  soon,  however,  gathers  round  it  accre¬ 
tions  of  stick,  leaf,  pebble,  etc.,  and  forms 
a  case — hence  its  present  name  among 
the  juveniles  of  England:  caddis  or  case- 
worm.  Its  food  is  almost  exclusively 
vegetable*  as  far  as  my  observation  leads 
me  to  infer.  During  the  period  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  after  a  time — which  may  be 
protracted  to  several  years  by  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  exceptional  retardation  of 
development — it  becomes  less  restless. 
Finally  it  ceases  its  slow  but  unremitting¬ 
ly  constant  search  for  food,  and  closes  up 
the  mouth  of  its  shell  with  a  sort  of  glut¬ 
en  secreted  by  itself — probably  a  silk¬ 
like  fluid,  hardening  in  water — and  re¬ 
mains  quiescent  for  a  time.  After  this  it 
cuts  its  way  through,  and  emerges  a  fly, 
with  body  always  considerably  fatter  than 
that  of  the  neuroptera ,  and  wings  that  are 
either  quite  flat  on  its  body,  or  roofed 
slanting  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

There  are  several  of  the  true  land  flies 
that  are  caviare  to  trout;  of  that  there  is 
no  question.  Probably  nearly  all  the 
house  flies — of  which  there  is  a  prodig¬ 
ious  number  of  species — are  acceptable, 
and  we  know  the  filthy  cow-dung  fly  is 
quite  a  bonne  bouche.  I  do  not  think  fish 
are  such  very  accomplished  entomologists 
as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
varieties  of  the  horse-fly  or  between  the 
many  close  resemblances  to  be  found  in 
the  nerve-winged  species,  but  I  don’t  see 
why  they  should  not  be  quite  able  to  tell 
from  its  behavior  whether  a  given  insect 
is  to  the  manor  born  as  it  floats  on  the 
surface,  or  whether  it  is  not — in  a  word, 
whether  it  is  a  land-fly  or  a  water-fly. 
From  many  years  of  close  observation  I 
am  persuaded  they  can  indeed. 


To  he  continued. 
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THREE  distinct  breeds  of  the  setter 
are  recognized  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Gordon  setter,  pre-eminent  in  merit  and 
the  estimation  of  sportsmen  in  the  order 
named. 

The  Gordon  setter,  so  classed  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  dog  shows,  is  not 
in  favor  with  the  sportsmen  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  field  dog,  except  a  few  isolated 
cases  which  hardly  make  an  exception  to 
the  established  order  of  things  worthy 
of  note.  At  the  bench  shows  in  this 
country,  the  classes  provided  nominally 
for  Gordon  setters,  are  called  the  classes 
for  black  and  tans,  black  and  tan  being 
the  prevailing  color  of  Gordon  setters. 
But  this  classification  applies  to  color 
only,  and,  therefore,  admits  of  other 
blood  than  Gordon,  if  the  qualification 
as  to  color  is  correct.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  black  and  tan  classes 
are  always  light  in  numbers,  inferior  in 
quality  and  miscellaneous  as  to  setter 
origin,  excepting  three  or  four  dogs 
which  have  been  shown  year  after  year, 
and  which  have  undisputed  merit.  No 
new  specimens  of  any  importance  are 
shown,  and  unless  breeders,  or  admirers 
of  the  breed,  make  vigorous  effort,  it 
will  soon  lose  the  right  to  recognition. 
The  typical  Gordon  is  heavily  built,  yet, 
notwithstanding  his  clumsiness  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  English  and  Irish  setters, 
many  of  the  best  specimens  have  a  great 
deal  of  symmetry.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  breed  the  Gordons  to  a  type 
which  virtually  is  that  of  the  English  set¬ 
ter.  If  it  is  accomplished  it  will  be 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  breed  in  con¬ 
sequent  greater  field  capacities,  beauty 
of  form  and  the  favorable  estimation  of 
sportsmen. 

The  origin  of  the  Gordon  is  compar¬ 
atively  recent,  if  the  accounts  given  by 
authorities  are  true;  at  all  events  the 
origin  is  attributed  to  a  cross  between 
the  setter  and  collie.  There  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  physical  structure,  previous  to 
the  last  decade,  to  sustain  this  common 
belief  in  respect  to  origin,  but  the  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  Gordon,  at  the  present  day, 
shows  no  traces  of  the  collie  cross.  The 
“tea  pot  ”  tail,  heavy  coats,  etc.,  are  more 
or  less  bred  out.  The  Dukes  of  Gordon 
had  long  owned  and  bred  this  dog — it 
thus  deriving  its  name — and  two  or  three 
decades  ago  they  were  highly  prized  in 
England,  and  were  crossed  with  the  Irish 
and  English  setters.  Indeed,  the  proud 
Llewellins,  so  called,  have  a  strain  of 
Gordon  blood  on  the  Duke-Rhcebe  side, 
and  the  cherished  tan  spots  over  the  eyes, 
on  the  lips  and  forelegs,  and  in  some 
cases  the  pure  Gordon  color,  black  and 
tan,  with  possibly  a  little  white  on  the 
chest  or  toes,  seen  in  the  Llewellin  mark¬ 
ings,  undoubtedly  are  due  to  the  Gordon 
cross,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  per¬ 
petuated.  This  in  no  wise  reflects  on  the 
purity  of  the  Llewellins,  so  called,  for  in 
the  origin  of  all  breeds  of  dogs,  horses, 
or  even  the  nobler  animal,  there  always 
is  a  place  at  which,  whether  in  respect  to 
aristocratic  families  or  distinct  races,  it  is 
judicious  to  call  a  halt  and  avoid  being 
impertinently  inquisitive. 

The  Irish  setter  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  sportsmen,  although  they  are  a  de¬ 
cided  minority  as  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
mirers  and  owners  of  English  setters. 
The  Irish  setter  possesses  many  qualities 
which  justly  excite  the  admiration  of  a 
sportsman.  The  rich,  dark,  solid-red  col¬ 
or,  even  coat,  exquisite  symmetry  and 
spirited  carriage,  are  a  pleasing  combin¬ 
ation  of  qualities.  At  the  bench  shows 
in  this  country,  the  Irish  setters  compete 
in  well-filled  classes  and  are  remarkable 
for  uniformity  of  quality  and  type,  and 
the  consequent  closeness  of  their  compe¬ 
tition.  The  color  should  be  a  solid,  deep 
blood-red,  free  from  tinges  of  black.  A 
small  blaze  of  white  on  the  chest  or  a 
little  white  on  the  toes  is  not  objectiona¬ 
ble  and  is  present  in  nearly  all  the  best 
specimens.  The  red  and  whites  are  not 
in  favor,  although  they  may  be  equally 
pure  in  origin.  They  have  been  bred 
pure  for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  In 
the  field  competitions,  nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  has  been  placed  on  record  to  the 
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credit  of  the  Irish  setter,  and,  indeed,  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  for  they  rare¬ 
ly  compete.  Unquestionably  the  breed 
has  field  merit  of  a  high  order,  but  no  or¬ 
ganized  or  vigorous  effort  has  ever  been 
made  in  this  country  to  demonstrate  it 
publicly.  During  the  Westminster  Ken¬ 
nel  Club’s  Bench  Show  of  1886,  an  Irish 
setter  club  was  organized  and  arranged 
to  hold  a  field  trial  in  North  Carolina, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  snow  storm  and  bad 
weather  prevented  them  from  running, 
and  the  club  became  defunct  during  the 
following  year  from  apathy. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  breed  was  prized 
for  its  good  qualities.  It  was  considered 
as  possessing  great  stamina,  nevertheless 


chief  distinction,  so  far  as  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  are  concerned,  is  in  the  color. 

The  English  setter'is  incomparably  the 
superior  of  all  others  as  shown  by  the 
ownership,  the  records  of  the  competitions, 
and  the  preference  of  the  most  eminent 
and  expert  sportsmen.  From  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  field  trials  in  this  country,  the 
English  setters  have  publicly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  superiority,  and  they  grew  in 
number  and  excellence  year  by  year  until 
nearly  all  competition  from  other  breeds 
was  swept  away.  Several  subordinate 
causes,  largely  assisted  to  promote  the 
domination  of  this  breed.  The  owners 
had  more  esprit  de  corps ,  they  engaged 
the  best  training  talent  regardless  of  ex- 
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in  the  field  trials  of  that  country,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  inferior  to  the  English;  at 
least,  there  are  no  records  of  any  eminent 
performers  save  Plunket,  bred  by  the 
Hon.  D.  Plunket,  which  took  several 
prizes  in  formidable  competition.  In  type 
the  Irish  setter  closely  resembles  the  Eng¬ 
lish  setter,  although  the  standard  calls  for 
some  physical  differences,  such  as  a  long¬ 
er  and  narrower  skull,  a  trifle  longer  nose, 
etc.,  yet  these  distinctions  are  purely  arti¬ 
ficial,  as  they  are  quite  as  common  to  the 
English  setter  and  quite  as  often  absent 
in  the  Irish  setter.  Some  are  high  on  the 
legs,  some  are  low;  some  have  the  occiput 
very  prominent,  others  have  not — the 


pense,  they  were  always  in  the  thick  of 
all  controversies  related  to  their  favorites, 
and  ready  for  the  next;  they  imported  the 
blood  which  in  their  judgment  was  the 
best,  regardless  of  cost,  and  they  were 
ever  alert  to  protect  and  advance  their  in¬ 
terests;  it  is  painful  to  say,  not  with  the 
good  nature  and  absence  of  bitterness 
which  should  prevail  amongst  sportsmen 
and  gentlemen,  which  is  not  reached  even 
at  the  advanced  stage  of  sporting  matters 
now  established. 

The  first  field  trial  in  this  country  was 
run  at  Memphis,  in  October,  1874,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tennessee  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  and  was,  comparatively,  a 
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small  affair,  yet  it  served  for  a  starting 
point;  thereafter  trials  grew  in  favor,  and 
multiplied  in  number.  The  discussions, 
evoked  by  clashing  interests  and  different 
opinions,  made  public  by  long  controver¬ 
sies  in  the  sporting  journals,  served  a  good 
purpose  in  educating  sportsmen  at  large 
and  calling  forth  salutary  criticism.  The 
rules  governing  a  competition  were  very 
crude,  the  theories  various  and  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  the  inherent  weakness  was  sure 
to  show  in  their  application.  There  were 
some  native  kennels  in  the  East,  of  known 
purity  of  blood  and  superior  field  merit, 
and  whether  or  not  they  could  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  competition  with  the  blue  bloods 
will  never  be  known.  They  were  too  far 


While  all  the  breeding  of  the  “blue 
bloods  ”  was  not  uniformly  excellent,  con¬ 
stant  progress  has  been  made,  and  dogs, 
the  result  of  care,  effort,  and  skill,  exist 
that  are  wonders  of  perfection  in  form, 
working  powers  and  purity  of  breeding. 
Among  these  may  be'  mentioned  a  few 
eminent  for  their  records  in  public  com¬ 
petitions,  and  these  are  some  of  the  most 
noted;  for  it  would  be  a  laborious  task 
and  unnecessary  for  the  purpose,  to  give 
a  list  of  all. 

Out  of  the  many  eminent  kennels  which 
have  appealed  to  public  patronage,  un¬ 
questionably  the  Memphis  and  Avent 
kennels  have  produced  a  lot  of  clogs,  year 
after  year,  during  the  past  few  years  in 
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removed  from  the  scene  of  the  competi¬ 
tions,  and  by  their  conservatism  and  the 
energy  of  the  owners  of  imported  blood, 
they  were  at  first  unnoticed  and  at  last 
forgotten,  excepting  by  the  few  friends 
who  knew  and  admired  them.  Contrary 
to  the  accepted  belief  at  present,  these 
dogs  were  not  curs.  They  were  descend¬ 
ed  originally  from  imported  stock,  and 
bred  with  care  and  skill  by  several  ken¬ 
nels,  but  they  were  unheralded  by  a 
sporting  press,  for  there  was  then  none  in 
existence;  their  owners  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  advertising,  and  they  cared  lit¬ 
tle  what  the  world  at  large  thought  of 

their  dogs,  if  they  served  their  purpose. 

* 


which  they  have  been  competing,  that  for 
uniformity  of  excellence  and  phenomenal 
performance,  have  been  unapproachable. 
The  owners  have  never  hesitated  to  meet 
all  comers  in  public  competitions,  and  are 
among  the  few  that  can  take  victory  or 
defeat  with  equal  grace.  Among  the 
many  noted  dogs  of  the  present,  none 
find  greater  favor  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion  than  their  Roderigo,  the  renowned 
son  of  Count  Noble  and  Twin  Maud,  she 
by  Gladstone,  out  of  Clip,  both  bred  by 
L.  H.  Smith,  of  Strathroy,  Canada.  These 
two  sires,  Count  Noble  and  Gladstone, 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  great  sires  of 
America,  and  Roderigo  in  a  high  degree 
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inherits  the  excellences  of  both,  combined 
with  the  power  of  transmitting  his  own 
superb  qualities  to  his  progeny.  In  the 
field  trials  he  has  distinguished  himself 
by  winning  first  in  the  National  Field 
Trial  Chib’s  Trials  run  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  1885,  defeating  an  unusually  formi¬ 
dable  competition,  and  receiving  therefor 
the  high  encomiums  of  the  sporting  press. 
He  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  well-built 
dog  and  excellent  afield. 

Count  Noble,  his  sire,  owned  by  Mr. 
B.  F.  Wilson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  import¬ 
ed  by  thfe  late  D.  C.  Sanborn,  is  not  less 
renowned  for  field  qualities  than  for  his 
eminence  as  a  sire,  he  having  a  phenom¬ 
enal  record  as  such.  He  is  out  of  native 
blood,  being  a  son  of  Count  Wind  ’em- 
Nora.  Besides  Roderigo  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  son,  Gath,  the  phenomenal  dog 
of  his  day.  His  work  in  the  trials  was 
unapproachable  even  by  the  best.  Carrie 
J,  dam  Peep  O’  Day,  also  a  fine  perform¬ 
er,  Pink  B,  dam  Sanborn’s  Old  Nellie, 
first  at  Fairmont,  in  the  Chicken  Trials, 
and  Count  Dad,  placed  in  the  same  trials. 
San  Roy,  dam  Spark,  winner  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Field  Trials  Club’s  Derby  and  second 
in  the  National  Field  Trial  Club’s  D^rby, 
1883.  Countess  Magnet  and  Nelly  Bly, 
the  former  out  of  Spark,  the  latter  out  of 
Old  Nellie,  second  and  third  respectively 
in  the  Southern  Field  Trial  Club’s  Trials 
at  Opelousas,  1882.  Count  Jr.,  dam 


Spark,  winner  of  first  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Derby.  Sweetheart,  dam  Dashing  Nov¬ 
ice,  owned  by  Judge  Post,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  and  winner  of  first  in  an  All-Aged 
Stake  of  the  trials  held  in  California.  In 
1886,  his  son,  Paxtang,  dam  Fate  Glad¬ 
stone,  won  the  Eastern  Field  Trial  Derby, 
one  of  the  most  formidably  contested 
stakes  in  the  history  of  field  trials.  Many 
more  noted  ones  could  be  enumerated. 
Gladstone,  owned  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Bryson, 
Memphis,  lenn.,  is  now  nearly  twelve 
years  old,  and  probably,  taken  all  in  all, 
has  the  greatest  reputation  of  any  dog  in 
America.  He  was  eminent  as  a  bench 
show  and  field  trial  dog,  and  his  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  noted  dogs  of  the  present.  His  field 
trial  and  bench  show  records  are  very 
limited  as  compared  with  some  before  the 
public,  but  his  merit  was  such  that  it  was 
conceded  by  common  consent.  To  enu¬ 
merate  a  list  of  his  noted  descendants 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  space;  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
dogs  of  the  day. 

Paul  Gladstone,  by  Gladstone-Lava- 
lette,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Boggs,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and  bred  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Gates, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  combined  bench 
show  and  field  trial  qualities  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  amongst  his  competitors,  and  so 
shows  by  the  records  of  public  competi¬ 
tors.  He  also  is  a  finely  formed,  racily 
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built  dog.  He  was  bought  by  his  present 
owner,  last  year,  at  an  extremely  long 
price,  although  the  exact  sum  has  never 
been  made  public. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Paul  Gladstone’s 
winnings  in  the  field  trials  and  at  the 
leading  dog  shows  where  he  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited: 

Field  Trials — Third  prize  at  National 
American  Kennel  Club’s  Derby,  at  Grand 
Junction,  Tenn.,  1883.  Second  (divided) 
in  all  age  stake,  Eastern  Field  Trials 
Club’s  Trials,  at  High  Point,  N.  C.,  1884. 
First,  in  all  age  stake,  National  American 
Kennel  Club’s  Trials,  at  Canton,  Miss., 
1884.  First  in  all  age  stake,  Southern 
Sportsmen’s  Association  1  rials,  at  Canton, 
Miss.,  1884.  Bench  Shows  —  First  in 
open  class,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1884;  cham¬ 
pion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1884;  champion, 
World’s  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  La., 
1884;  special  for  the  best  field  trial  and 
bench  show  record  at  World’s  Exposi¬ 
tion,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  1885;  cham¬ 
pion,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1885;  special  for 
the  best  setter,  any  breed,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1885;  special  for  the  best  English 
setter  ai  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1885;  champion, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1888;  champion,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  1885;  special  for  the  best 
English  setter  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1885; 
extra  champion,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1885;  spe¬ 
cial  for  the  best  English  setter  at  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill,,  1885;  special  for  the  best  field 
trial  and  bench  show  record  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  1885;  special  with  Juno  A,  for  the 


best  brace  of  English  setters  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  1885;  champion,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1886;  also  two  specials  for  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  setter  dog  or  bitch  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1886;  special  with  Roderigo,  Juno  A, 
Dixie  and  Haydee,  for  the  best  kennel 
of  English  setters,  of  five,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1886;  special  for  handsomest  dog 
in  the  show  of  any  breed  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  i886;champion,  Detriot,  Mich.,  1887; 
and  two  specials  for  the  best  English  set¬ 
ter  in  the  show;  special  for  the  best 
champion  dog  or  bitch;  special  for  the 
best  kennel  of  five  English  setters;  spe¬ 
cial  for  the  best  kennel  of  sporting  dogs 
in  the  show,  with  Roderigo,  Juno  A,  Dix¬ 
ie  and  Claud;  champion,  Columbus,  O., 
1888;  two  specials  for  the  best  dog  or 
bitch  in  the  show;  special  for  the  best 
sporting  dog  in  the  show,  and  two  spe¬ 
cials  with  Keystone  for  the  test  brace  of 
English  setters  in  the  show  at  Columbus, 
O.,  1888.  At  the  last  named  show  Paul 
Gladstone  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of 
many  valuable  dogs  that  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  building,  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  during  the  progress  of  the 
bench  show. 

Among  the  noted  field  trial  and  bench 
show  dogs  of  the  East,  none  are  better  or 
more  favorably  known  than  Foreman,  by 
Dashing  Monarch— Fairy  II.  He  may  be 
classed  among  the  veterans  that  never 
was  unduly  elated  by  victory  or  discour¬ 
aged  by  defeat,  for  the  same  opponent 
which  was  victor  at  one  contest  was  fre- 
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quently  vanquished  by  Foreman  at  the  Messrs.  Dudley  and  Fisher,  of  Nashville, 
next.  A  champion  bench  show  winner,  Tenn.,  owners  of  Daisy  F,  a  well-known 
a  formidable  field  trial  competitor  and  competitor,  and  Dave  R.  her  son,  win- 
winner.  he  is  still  vigorous  and  deserves  ner  of  the  American  Trials  Derby  last 
the  care  and  rest  which  should  follow  a  year.  It  is  a  cross  of  the  blue  blood  on 
useful  life,  and  which  he  will  undoubted-  the  native,  the  former  blood  being  the 
ly  receive,  from  his  kind  owner,  Mr.  C.  dominant  strain. 

Fred  Crawford,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  when  The  list  may  be  extended  at  great 
his  powers  fail  and  the  stage  of  life  comes  length,  without  mentioning  other  than 
when  he  will  have  to  rest.  Royal  Albert,  celebrities,  for  the  English  setter  of  the 
Plantaganet,  Grace  B,  and  Nellie  II,  all  present  day  are  so  universally  distributed 
owned  by  Mr.  Crawford,  proprietor  of  the  and  field  trials  so  common  that  every 
Blackstone  Kennel,  form  a  group  of  setters  nation  has  its  group  of  renowned  per- 
of  fine  quality — both  for  the  field  and  formers. 

bench  show.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  setter  nothing 

Another  noted  dog  is  Gath’s  Mark,  is  known.  Stonehenge  voices  the  corn- 
owned  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Maclin,  of  Mason,  mon  .conjecture  when  he  states:  “The 
Tenn.  Gath’s  Mark  distinguished  him-  setter  is,  without  doubt,  either  descended 
self  as  a  puppy  by  winning  the  Eastern  from  the  spaniel,  or  both  are  offshoots 
Field  Trials  Derby,  1885,  and  second  in  from  the  same  parent  stock.  Originally, 
the  puppy  class,  same  year,  at  Cincinnati,  that  is  before  the  improvements  in  the 
He  ran  in  the  Champion  Stake,. at  High  gun  introduced  the  practice  of  shooting 
Point,  1887,  and  showed  excellent  merit,  flying,  it  is  believed  that  he  was  merely 
Undoubtedly  he  will  be  heard  from  again,  a  spaniel  taught  to  'drop’  or  ‘set’  as  soon 
as  his  owner  has  the  nerve  to  run  him  in  as  he  came  upon  the  scent  of  the  par- 
any  competition  and  he  has  the  merit  to  tridge,  when  a  net  was  drawn  over  the 
compete  against  the  best.  covey  by  two  men.  *  *  *  But  when 

Among  the  more  recent  performers  ‘shooting  flying’  came  into  vogue,  break- 
which  have  proved  their  claims  to  pub-  ers  made  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
lie  recognition  may  be  mentioned  Glos-  attitude  of  the  setting  spaniel,  or  ‘setter,’ 
ter,  winner  of  the  Champion  Stake,  and  as  he  is-now  called,  to  that  of  the  pointer.” 
first  All-Aged  Setter  Stake  at  High  Point,  Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  as  a 
last  year,  and  first  in  the  Member’s  Stake  theory  than  this.  That  a  dog’s  instincts 
and  second  in  the  All-Aged  Setter  Stake  and  physique  should  change,  with  im- 
the  previous  year.  He  is  by  Dashing  provement  in  firearms,  is  incomprehensi-  1 
Rover-Trinket  and  is  owned  by  the  Frank  ble.  The  instinct  is  simply  the  dog’s 
Forester  Kennels,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  '  natural  instinct  to  catch  his  natural  prey, 

Jean  Yal  Jean,  owned  by  the  Memphis  quite  as  much  so  as  the  instinct  in  a  cat 
and  Avent  Kennels,  winner  of  the  Amer-  to  catch  squirrels,  birds  and  mice,  and 
ican  Field  Trial  Club’s  All-Aged  Stake,  the  methods  peculiar  to  each  are  quite  as 
run  at  Florence,  Ala.,  1887,  is  a  young  natural  as  their  instincts, 
dog  but  a  brilliant  performer.  Training  dogs  has  now  become  an  es-  \ 

A  family  of  setters  of  remarkable  su-  tablished  profession.  Breakers  receive 
periority  has  been  bred  in  Tennessee,  the  from  $100  to  $150  for  training,  and  they 
stock  at  present  being  owned  chiefly  by  can  train  about  twenty  dogs  in  a  year. 
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LY  PAUL  H.  LEAR, 

Author  of  “June  Days,”  “A  Woodland  Path,”  Etc. 


DURING  several  years  past  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  pleasure  pursuing  pub¬ 
lic  to  seek  new  scenes,  away  from  the 
noisy,  jostling  crowds  who  throng  the 
fossilized  resorts,  has  been  visibly  on  the 
increase.  Each  season  we  are  confronted 
by  elaborate  guide  books,  maps  and 
gorgeously  illustrated  folders,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  tourist  or  zealous  sports¬ 
man  to  the  varied  attractions  of  these 
new  applicants  for  popular  favor. 

This  is  especially  true  to  the  “  new 
north-west,”  that  wonderful  country 
whose  wealth  of  scenery  and  abundance 
of  fish  and  game  have  only  been  disclosed 
to  the  public  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  as  these  vast  tracts  were  opened 
by  the  progressive  and  all  conquering 
railways. 

To  no  part  of  this  region  is  the  above 
more  applicable  than  to  Wisconsin. 
Years  ago  the  surf  washed  beach  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  host  of  lakes  and 
streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
were  well  and  favorably  known  to  a  large 
class  of  pleasure  seekers.  Since  that 
time  public  notice  has  been  called  to 
many  new  resorts,  notably  in  late  years 
to  the  now  famous  Dells  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  those  grand  fishing  grounds,  the 
Eagle  Waters,  near  the  source  of  the 
same  river. 

Certain  it  is  that  however  rapidly  new 
summer  resorts  may  develop,  or  however 
attractive  they  may  prove,  all  that  possess 
real  merit  are  destined  to  be  patronized 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  scenes  of  beauty  and  pleas- 
use  will  ever  exceed  the  supply.  But 
though  many  devotees  of  the  rod  and  gun 
and  seekers  after  health  and  lovers  of 
the  many  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  find 
their  El  Dorado  in  the  northern  wilds 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  are  oc¬ 
casional  angler  or  a  stray  wheelman  will 
sometimes  in  his  wanderings  encounter 
a  much  more  accessable  spot,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  as  fully  revealed 
and  are  practically  as  far  from  the  mad¬ 
dening  croud  as  those  remote  regions. 

It  is  of  one  of  these  sequestered  nooks 


that  we  write,  to  call  the  attention  of  a 
critical  and  appreciative  public  to  a  gem 
which  has  hitherto  lain  unregarded  among 
pebbles,  while  many  of  its  less  brilliant 
fellows,  because  of  being  persistently 
thrust  before  the  public  gaze,  have  had 
their  merits  recognized  and  welcomed 
with  lavish  adulation. 

Four  miles  from  the  far  famed  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  thirteen  from  the 
equally  well  known  Devil’s  Lake,  in  Sauk 
Co.,  is  a  sparkling  little  sheet  of  water 
known  to  the  people  round  about  as 
Mirror  Lake,  a  name  applied  to  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  remarkably  perfect  reflections. 
In  realitv  Mirror  Lake  is  not  a  lake  at 

J 

all.  Fifty  years  ago  when  this  region  lay 
a  mere  wilderness,  the  domain  of  the 
wild  and  untutored  savage,  a  pleasant 
creek  bent  its  shallow  course  around  the 
jutting  rocks  and  overhanging  ledges 
which  the  surface  of  the  lake  now  laves, 
thence  onward  through  the  trackless 
woods  until  its  clear  waters  met  and 
mingled  with  the  darker  current  of  the 
Wisconsin.  As  time  passed  a  promising 
young  town  sprang  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  the  hum  of  busy  life  drowned 
for  a  time  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the 
pines  which  bridged  with  their  dark 
shadows  the  waters  at  their  feet. 

Like  many  others  of  that  day  the  town 
had  been  built  upon  expectation  that  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  which  was  then 
creeping  like  a  long  serpent  across  the 
state,  would  include  it  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  stations  which  marked  its  route. 
The  hopes  of  the  settlers  were  doomed 
not  to  be  realized,  however,  and  the  em¬ 
bryo  city  of  early  days  has  dwindled  away 
to  a  quiet  little  hamlet  of  less  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  a  veritable  Sleepy 
Hollow,  where  Sunday  lasts  the  week 
round.  But  we  digress. 

During  the  prosperous  days  of  Delton 
a  flouring  mill  was  erected  on  the  stream 
mentioned,  its  dam  forming  the  extensive 
sheet  of  water  now  known  as  Mirror  Lake. 
Gradually  the  lake  became  stocked  with 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  affords  some  of  the  best  black  bass 
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and  pickerel  fishing  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  Sixty  and  seventy 
pounds  of  black  bass  have  often  been 
secured  as  one  day’s  catch,  and  single  fish 
of  this  variety  are  taken  which  tip  the 
scales  at  from  four  to  six  pounds  each. 
Pickerel  weighing  all  the  way  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  have  also  been  captured 
in  this  water,  but  these  may  be  said  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the 
average  weight  being  eight  to  fifteen 
pounds.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mirror 
Lake  has  not  suffered  seriously  from  the 
depletion  of  its  finny  stores  by  profes¬ 
sional  fishers,  but  like  most  streams  it 
cannot  be  successfully  fished  in  all  weather 
consequently  an  occasional  failure  to 
secure  a  large  catch  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  sport  to  be  here 
obtained. 

Two  boat  houses  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  furnish  safe  and  commodious 
fishing  and  pleasure  boats,  and  oarsmen 
can  usually  be  secured  on  short  notice. 
Tackle  and  bait  are  also  furnished  by  the 
proprietors  at  a  moderate  charge. 

On  a  clear,  crisp  morning  a  ride  up 
Mirror  Lake  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  Before  the  appreciative  gazer 
spreads  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  re¬ 
flecting  back  with  wonderful  faithfulness 
all  the  witchery  of  twig,  vine  and  foliage, 
or  the  sober  cliffs  and  bowlders  of  Pots¬ 
dam  sandstone,  seamed  and  serrated  by 
the  storms  of  centuries.  Occasionally 
long  stretches  of  natural  masonry  rise  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  water’s 
edge,  with  here  and  there  a  picturesque 
ravine  breaking  through  and  affording  the 
passer  by  a  glimpse  of  its  green  depths. 
Again  the  bold  banks  will  be  nearly 
obscured  by  the  dense  growth  of  pine 
and  hemlock,  appearing  like  immense 
green  domes  upon  which  the  eye  finds 
relief  from  the  blaze  of  sunlight  on  the 
water. 

“The  Post-Office  ”  and  “  The  Palisades,” 
curious  rocky  formations,  are  pointed  out 
by  your  boatman,  and  as  you  proceed 
many  other  spots  of  beauty  and  interest 
invite  your  gaze.  Presently  the  lake 
widens  as  you  reach  the  favorite  fishing 
ground,  where  the  finny  warriors  of  the 
tide  lie  in  the  quiet  depths  among  the 
skeleton-like  tops  of  trees  which  grew  and 
wooed  the  breezes  in  the  days  when  the 
lake  bed  was  a  verdant  valley. 

Passing  on  the  boat  enters  the  “  Crag  ” 
where  the  lake  again  becomes  narrow, 


enclosed  by  rocky  and  nearly  vertical 
bank  which  continue  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either 'side,  like  the  grim 
ramparts  of  some  ancient  citadel,  here 
arched  fantastically,  there  rifted  from  base 
to  summit  by  gaping  fissures,  but  every¬ 
where  full  of  fascination  and  sublimity. 

Presently  a  strong  stroke  of  the  oar 
turns  your  craft  into  a  shallow  cove  and 
stepping  ashore  you  find  yourself  in 
Fern  Dell,  one  of  the  prettiest  nooks  on 
the  lake  and  one  which  no  tourist  or 
angler  visiting  the  lake  passes  without 
viewing.  It  is  a  broad  deep  glen  whose 
gray  walls  gaze  profoundly  down  upon  a 
scene  of  wild  picturesqueness  which  irres- 
istably  charms  the  observer.  Tall  trees 
lift  their  tops  to  the  cliffs  and  afford  a 
grateful  shade  in  which  more  than  one 
party  have  pitched  their  camp  or  boiled 
their  coffee  after  a  morning’s  battle  with 
the  gamey  bass  of  the  lake.  At  the  mouth 
of  Fern  Dell  a  steep  path  mutely  invites 
to  a  climb  to  Devil’s  Pulpit,  from  which 
that  worthy  may  have  held  forth  to  the 
aborigines  and  where  a  good  view  of  the 
“Crag”  may  be  obtained. 

Mirror  Lake  extends  for  some  distance 
above  this  point,  but  nowhere  else  does 
it  possess  the  imposing  beauty  shown  in 
the  “Crag.”  Its  banks  are  clothed 
throughout  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
with  many  varieties  of  beautiful  ferns, 
flowers  and  mosses,  and  in  the  latter  sea¬ 
son  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  woods, 
touched  and  colored  by  the  lavish  brush 
of  Jack  Frost  and  reflected  in  the  trans¬ 
parent  water,  are  a  sight  to  elicit  warm 
words  of  praise,  even  from  the  lips  of  a 
stoic. 

The  return  down  the  lake  is,  of  course, 
but  a  reversal  of  the  upward  voyage. 
You  are  propelled  up  to  the  rough  little 
boat  house,  disembark,  and  if  you  are 
inclined  to  see  all  the  “sights”  five 
minutes  later  finds  you  en  route  for  “  Con¬ 
gress  Hall.” 

The  latter,  a  broken  tortuous  canyon 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  places  its  bold  craggy  walls  rise  on 
either  side  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
in  height,  while  a  company  of  brave  pines, 
their  rock  knit  roots  clinging  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  chasm,  cast  a  maze  of  quiv¬ 
ering  shadow  upon  the  pathway  below. 

The  steep  banks  of  the  Hall  are  covered 
with  masses  of  verdure,  luxuriant  in  these 
moist  depths  in  spite  of  summer  heat. 
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Ferns  fringe  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  green  damp  lichens  cover  and  adorn 
surfaces  which  would  otherwise  protrude 
barren  and  naked  upon  the  sight. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  Hall,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  by  wagon  road  from  the  village, 
one-half  mile  distant,  is  the  “  Auditorium,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  where  the  Hall 
widens  at  the  bottom  and  the  arching 
sides,  nearly  meeting  overhead,  form  a 
cool  and  inviting  retreat  of  considerable 
size.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Congress  Hall 
presents  many  attractions  to  the  strolling 
photographer  in  search  of  the  romanti¬ 
cally  picturesque.  Indeed  the  canyon  is 
full  of  surprises,  its  sharp  bends  and  curves 
revealing  marvelous  shapes  of  rocky  ledge 
and  column  and  shadowy  fissures. 

Mirror  Lake  and  Congress  Hall  may 
be  reached  by  stage  ftom  Kilbourn  or 
Baraboo  and  can  be  fully  viewed  in  a  day, 
or  even  in  less  time  by  the  traveler  whose 
time  is  limited.  To  a  person  desiring 
rest  and  quiet  the  village  offers  the  ad¬ 


vantages  of  a  healthful  location,  pure  air 
and  an  unfailing  abundance  of  cold  soft 
water.  Practically  Delton  has  no  hotel 
accommodations,  but  a  private  boarding 
house,  The  Dairy  Farm,  has,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  entertained  a  number  of  guests 
each  season,  and  it  is  no  small  recom¬ 
mendation  for  Mirror  Lake  to  say  that 
those  who  visit  it  once  almost  invariably 
return  the  following  season  to  again  view 
its  charms. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  to  any  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  here  the  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences,  or  excitements  of  a  popular 
and  crowded  resort,  you  will  meet  with 
sure  disappointment.  The  place  has  not 
even  the  element  of  popularity  with  the 
world  at  large,  public  attention  scarcely 
having  been  drawn  to  it.  In  time  Mirror 
Lak^  and  its  surroundings  may  become, 
if  not  a  fashionable  resort,  at  least  one 
whose  merits  will  be  as  fully  recognized 
as  they  deserve.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
as  we  have  stated,  merely  a  wayside  nook. 
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\  TED  BUNTLINE’S  career  in  Goth- 
am  was  a  succession  of  stirring  in¬ 
cidents,  for  his  restless  and  daring  nature 
could  never  be  content  with  the  steady 
routine  that  marks  the  life  of  ordinary 
mortals.  The  excitement  of  the  chase 
or  the  “  clamorous  crowd  ”  was  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  him  as  food  to  the  famished.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  action  and  im¬ 
pulse.  Through  the  medium  of  A Ted  Bunt¬ 
line's  Own  he  scourged  the  lawless  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  the  means 
directly  and  indirectly  of  bringing  to  jus¬ 
tice  many  of  the  cunning  rascals  of  the 
city.  The  breezy  journal  was  the  talk  of 
the  town,  and  the  editor  was  often  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  “assault  with  intent  to  kill,”  on  the 
part  of  the  shrewdest  members  at  large 
represented  in  the  rogue’s  gallery.  Ned 
Buntline  was  aware  that  his  life  was  eag¬ 
erly  sought  by  scores  of  miscreants,  but 
as  the  danger  increased  his  spirits  rose, 
for  he  believed  that 

“  A  single  hour  of  honest  strife 
Is  worth  a  year  of  peaceful  life.” 

He  possessed  an  untamable  and  daunt¬ 
less  spirit  that  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  age  of  chivalry  than  the 
prosaic  era  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a 
modern  knight  errant,  hedged  in  with 
customs  uncongenial  and  formal,  yet  war¬ 
ring  vigorously  against  the  code  of  the 
“  unco  guid  and  rigidly  righteous,”  while 
assailing  the  vices  of  the  metropolis  on 
the  other  hand.  Thus  he  was  often  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  and  cared  no  more  for 
the  assailants  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  with  justice, 
that  he  never  feared  a  foe  nor  forsook  a 
friend. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances, 
Mr.  E.  Locke  Mason,  who  was  associate 
editor  of  Ned  Buntline' s  Own ,  thus  al- 
ades  to  the  characteristics  and  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  novelist:  “Ned’s  life  was 
one  continuous  series  of  sensations,  al¬ 
most  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  I 
verily  believe  he  kicked  off  the  coverlets 
from  his  little  cradle,  and  fought  against 


the  rigid  rules  of  decorum  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  baby  monarch.  Sensa¬ 
tions  upon  sensations,  riots,  shootings, 
speeches,  duels,  prisons  —  north  and 
south — travels,  dramas,  yachts,  wars,  ad¬ 
ventures  and  a  thousand  condiments  of 
this  character,  go  together  to  spice  a  life 
that  will  furnish  a  dish  for  lovers  of  wild 
scenes  among  Indians,  rough  experiences 
at  sea  and  startling  episodes  ashore.  I 
am  familiar  with  Ned’s  early  history,  and 
more  particularly  his  private  life,  if  he 
had  any,  which  I  doubt.  He  was  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights  and  the  victim  i 
of  a  hundred  wrongs.  The  world,  always 
coldly  critical,  judges  of  results  and  does 
not  analyze  the  motives  of  men.  Ned’s 
follies  and  foibles  were  not  concealed 
by  any  mask  of  hypocrisy,  but  were 
all  on  the  surface,  to  be  seen  and  criti¬ 
cised,  while  his  inherent  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  heart  could  be  appreciated 
by  the  favored  few.  He  was,  as  all  know, 
careless  and  reckless  in  his  habits.  He 
never  saved  a  book,  a  sketch,  a  scrap,  or 
a  story  of  his  own  composition,  as  long 
as  I  was  his  companion  and  correspon¬ 
dent.  Moving  constantly  —  in  war  or 
peace — new  homes,  romantic  abodes;  ; 
fishing  or  hunting,  orating  on  temperance, 
with  a  sad  experience  of  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  fighting  Catholocism,  Indians  or 
“  rebels  ”  on  the  plains,  among  the  min¬ 
ers  on  the  Golden  Shores  ;  anywhere, 
everywhere — leaving  all  articles  identified 
with  his  every  movement,  whenever  he 
happened  to  move.  The  mementoes  of 
friends,  loved  pictures  of  relatives,  camp 
tools  and  equipage,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  1 
clothes,  trunks  and  boxes  innumerable —  i 
all,  all  dropped  behind,  or  left  with  a 
friend,  or  where  he  last  plied  his  pen,  4 
shot  his  gun,  or  spent  his  eloquence.  1 
Flags,  banners,  letters,  gifts  from  insti¬ 
tutions  he  had  originated  and  individuals 
he  had  benefited;  household  effects,  in 
fact  every  personal  effect,  of  whatever 
name  or  nature,  left  to  fate,  while  he 
pushed  on  in  the  restless  manner  of  one 
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who  had  a  mission  to  perform,  and  would 
accomplish  it  at  all  hazards,  if  he  came 
out  naked  in  the  end.  Thus  was  lost  to 
us,  to  his  friends,  to  history,  to  posterity 
— all  or  nearly  all  of  the  data  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  sensational  life;  which,  add¬ 
ed  to  what  is  of  public  record,  would 
have  made  a  remarkable  man.”  The 
foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  a  graphic 
pen-picture,  in  miniature,  from  a  master 
hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  and  unalter¬ 
able  of  Ned  Buntline’s  sentiments  was 
his  radical  Americanism.  This  ruling 
passion  at  one  time  overshadowed  all 
others,  and  the  outcome  was  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  true  American  party,  more 
generally  known  as  the  “  Know  Noth¬ 
ings,”  of  which  the  irrepressible  Ned  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  and  prime  mov¬ 
ers.  The  party  was  an  important  factor 
in  politics,  and  faction  fights  of  the  most 
bitter  and  relentless  character  were  com¬ 
mon  during  its  ascendancv.  The  foreign 
element  assailed  the  new  party  vigorous¬ 
ly,  and  the  radical  Americans  retaliated 
in  like  spirit.  Ned  Buntline  was  the  li¬ 
on  of  the  day.  His  pen  and  tongue  ex¬ 
ercized  a  potent  influence  in  the  cause. 
Always  a  ready  speaker,  he  rose  to  the 
hight  of  impassioned  eloquence  when 
advocating  the  principle  of  “America  for 
Americans,”  and  his  services  were  in 
constant  demand  as  the  orator  of  his 
party.  Upon  such  occasions  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  and  denounced  by 
the  foreign  element,  and  bloodshed  seem¬ 
ed  almost  unavoidable  at  times,  yet  the 
speaker  never  wavered  for  an  instant. 

While  making  a  speech  at  Portland, 
during  this  exciting  period,  he  had  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  encounter  with  a  huge  Hibernian 
who,  backed  by  a  shouting  mob  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  seemed  bent  on  silencing  him  by 
intimidation  or  by  force.  Jumping  upon 
the  platform,  with  an  axe-helve  in  hand, 
the  leader  approached  Judson  and  told 
him  he  could  not  go  on.  Mr.  Judson 
very  coolly  asked  his  name,  which  was 
given.  Then  he  asked: 

“  Have  you  been  naturalized  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  naturalized,”  shouted 
the  disturber. 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  you  have  been 
baptized,”  said  Judson;  “in  the  name  of 
the  stars  and  stripes,  take  water  ” — and 
before  the  astonished  Hibernian  could 
resist  he  was  thrown  headlong  in  the  riv¬ 
er  which  flowed  beneath  the  rear  of  the 


platform.  It  was  such  a  surprise  to  the 
crowd  that  it  completely  demoralized 
them,  giving  the  speaker’s  friends  a  chance 
to  rally  to  his  assistance.  The  speech 
was  finished  without  further  disturbance. 

In  1848  the  ’strife  reached  its  climax, 
when  Ned  Buntline  was  indicted  and 
convicted  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
celebrated  Astor  Place  riot,  growing  out 
of  the  bitter  feud  between  the  foreigners 
and  the  Know  Nothings.  Judge  Charles 
P.  Daly  sentenced  him  to  one  year  in  the 
penitentiary,  where  he  cheerfully  served 
his  term,  while  still  keeping  up  his  cru¬ 
sade  against  Judge  Daly  and  other  Irish- 
American  opponents,  through  the  col- 
ums  of  his  newspaper.  His  release  from 
imprisonment  on  Blackwell’s  Island  was 
celebrated  by  an  enthusiastic  ovation  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  Six 
white  horses,  harnessed  to  a  gorgeous 
open  barouche,  drew  him  to  his  home 
near  Aldington  Square,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  men  and  boys  who 
cheered  him  vociferously,  while  a  can¬ 
non  thundered  forth  '  welcome,  and  a 
mighty  brass  band  played  “  Hail  to  the 
Chief”  as  the  cortege  drew  up  to  the 
square.  A  number  of  eulogistic  speeches 
rounded  out  the  long  to  be  remembered 
reception  to  Ned  Buntline — the  idol  of 
young  America,  then  as  in  later  years. 

Contemporary  with  the  so-called  Know 
Nothing  party — though  entirely  distinct 
as  an  organization,  and  having  no  politi¬ 
cal  significance  or  affiliation — was  the 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  now 
recognized  as  a  society  of  vast  influence 
and  increasing  strength.  This  patriotic 
order,  having  for  its  primary  objects  “  the 
inculcation  of  pure  American  principles; 
the  opposition  to  foreign  interference 
with  state  interests  in  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  cultivation  of  a  fraternal 
love;  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  free  education,”  was  first  organ¬ 
ized  in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  and  Ned 
Buntline  was  one  of  the  founders.  The 
progress  of  the  order  was  slow,  and  prior 
to  the  late  war  the  Camps  were  confined 
principally  if  not  wholly  to  the  Middle 
States.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a 
general  enlistment  of  the  members  com¬ 
pelled  temporary  suspension;  but  in  1866 
it  was  reorganized  upon  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  basis,  and  its  development  has  since 
been  almost  phenomenal.  To  this  orga¬ 
nization  the  chilvalrous  Ned  Buntline 
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gave  his  heart  and  energies,  and  was  ev¬ 
er  a  most  devoted  believer  in  its  cardinal 
principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble: 

Whereas,  The  experiences  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries  distinctly  showeth,  that  popular  liber¬ 
ty — born  amid  the  din  of  battle,  baptized  in 
patriot  blood,  and  rocked  by  the  rude  storms  of 
civil  strife— demands  for  its  preservation,  against 
the  rage  of  party  spirit,  the  wiles  of  ambition, 
and  the  stern  arm  of  power,  the  undivided  love 
of  all  its  votaries  and  the  firm  determination  of 
all  its  friends,  in  an  internal  struggle  with  all  its 
foes. 

The  history  of  the  world  most  plainly  proves 
that  it  is  the  business  of  one  generation  to  sow 
the  seed  of  which  another  reaps  the  harvest,  be 
it  of  grain  or  taxes,  of  good  or  evil. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  Sons  of 
America — children  of  its  soil,  reared  beneath 
the  shadow  of  its  flag,  loving  it  as  none  other 
can  love,  and  having  an  interest  in  its  future 
welfare,  nearer,  truer,  deeper  than  all  mankind 
beside,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  an 
Order  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  ourselves  in 
the  knowledge  and  encouraging  each  other  in 
the  practice  of  our  rights  and  duties  as  citizens 
of  a  country  in  which  we  are  called  to  exercise 
among  our  fellow  men  the  common  rights  of 
sovereignty.  In  which  act  of  association  we 
severelly  pledge  ourselves  to  the  observance 
and  support  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  this  body,  as  becomes  the  sons  of  free¬ 
men,  willing  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  so¬ 
cial  order,  and  acknowledging  no  other  bonds 
but  those  of  duty  to  our  God,  our  country,  and 
ourselves. 

While  engaged  in  editing  Ned  Bunt- 
line's  Own,  in  the  South  and  East;  and 
amid  the  other  occupations  of  divers 
kinds  to  which  he  turned  his  attention, 
Mr.  Judson  continued  to  publish,  from 
time  to  time,  stirring  novels  of  the  kind 
that  first  made  his  nom  dc  plume  a  famil¬ 
iar  household  word  to  all  lovers  of  excit¬ 
ing  fiction.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  his 
methods  of  literary  labor,  and  his  capaci¬ 
ty  for  continuous  work,  the  prolific  char¬ 
acter  of  his  writings  must  be  little  short 
of  marvelous.  When  engrossed  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  news  toryfor  the  press,  he  plied  his 
pen  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  any  rest  until  his  task  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

A  friend  once  inquired  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  do  such  an  amount  of  literary 
work,  and  asked  if  his  plots  were  care¬ 
fully  prepared  in  advance.  He  replied: 
“  I  once  wrote  a  book  of  610  pages  in  six¬ 


ty-two  hours,  but  during  that  time  I 
scarcely  ate  or  slept.  As  to  my  method — 
I  never  lay  out  a  plot  in  advance.  I 
shouldn’t  know  how  to  do  it,  for  how  can 
I  know  what  my  people  may  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  do?  -First  I  invent  a  title, 
and  when  I  on  a  good  one  I  hit  consider  the 
story  about  half  finished.  It  is  the  thing 
of  prime  importance.  Then  I  take  a 
bound  book  of  blank  paper,  set  my  title 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  begin  to  write  about 
the  fictitious  character  who  is  to  be  the 
hero  of  it.  I  push  ahead  as  fast  as  I  can 
write,  never  blotting  out  anything  I  have 
once  written,  and  never  making  a  correc¬ 
tion  or  modification.  If  you  will  examine 
the  leaves  of  manuscript  you  will  see  that 
the  pages  are  clean,  with  no  erasures — no 
interlineations.  If  a  book  does  not  suit  me 
when  I  have  finished  it,  or  at  any  stage 
of  its  progress,  I  simply  throw  it  in  the 
fire,  and  begin  again  without  any  reference 
to  the  discarded  text.  When  I  speak,  as 
I  frequently  do  on  political  topics,  tem¬ 
perance,  or  any  other  subject,  I  talk 
straight  on,  as  I  write,  without  notes  or 
any  previous  preparation.” 

Many  of  his  romances  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Mercury,  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  his  own 
periodical,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
these  were  afterward  published  in  book 
form,  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  pub¬ 
lic —  always  eager  to  read  Ned  Bunt¬ 
line’s  charming  sea  tales,  and  equal¬ 
ly  thrilling  novels  of  border  life.  One  of 
his  friends,  Capt.  L.  A.  Beardslee — better 
known  to  the  sportsmen  of  America  over 
his  signature  of  “  Piseco  ” — says  of  the 
influence  and  impressive  nature  of  these 
faithful  pictures  of  life  at  sea:  “Time  af¬ 
ter  time,  when  passing  through  some  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  sea-life,  I  have  recalled, 
by  a  flash  of  memory — as  though  I  myself 
had  been  there  before, — some  of  his  des¬ 
criptions  which  fitted.  I  have  recalled,  in 
gales  at  sea,  in  the  rivers  and  jungles  of  Af¬ 
rica,  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
when  cruising  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  along 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  Tortugas,  and  other 
buccaneering  resorts  made  famous  by 
him,  the  adventures  and  scenes  of  his 
creation.”  Another  gentleman,  now  a 
prominent  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
relates  that  in  early  youth,  having  read 
nearly  all  the  sensational  tales  of  the  pro¬ 
lific  writer,  he  once  enjoyed  the  inexpress¬ 
ible  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  the  novelist, 
and  on  informing  his  school-mates  that 
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he  “had  seen  Ned  Buntline,”  the  awe 
and  admiration  of  his  fellows  for  one  thus 
favored  by  a  passing  glimpse  of  their  hero 
and  idol,  knew  no  bounds.  For  many 
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days  after  lie  was  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
er  among  his  playmates,  who  regarded 
him  as  one  that  had  seen  a  supernatural 
being — the  great  and  only  Ned  Buntline. 


HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

[Lines  written  in  a  copy  of  “The  Roman  Traitor”  found  at  a  miner’s  cabin  in  Grouse  Ravine,  Sierra  county, 
California,  August,  1881.] 

O  friend  of  yore,  long  lost  to  Life  and  Time, 

Whose  tragic  fate  in  manhood’s  mellow  prime 
So  grieved  the  heart! — I  meet  thee  here  again 
In  this  strong-living  spirit  of  thy  pen; 

Yea,  in  these  forest  solitudes  that  rise, 

On  high  Sierras  to  Hesperian  skies, 

Hear  tuneful  iEolus  chanting  in  the  trees 
Thy  own  beloved  “  Cedars’  ”  symphonies — 

As  when  lang  syne  in  peace  thou  didst  abide 
By  fair  Passaic’s  low  susurring  tide! 

For  Nature  speaks  upon  this  Western  verge, 

From  wood  and  mountain,  desert  sand  and  serge, 

With  self-same  voice  as  when  the  airs  of  morn 
Pipe  through  the  Orient  palms  and  Day  is  born; — 

Brings  unto  him  who  climbs  the  Alpine  height, 

Or  cleaves  with  humming  shrouds  the  polar  night, — 

Who  sits  ’neath  English  oaks,  or  lists  the  sound 
Of  canyon’d  Colorado’s  gulf  profound — 

Some  message  from  the  ghostly  crypts  of  yore; 

Some  touch  of  home  and  dear  ones  seen  no  more! 

I  tread  with  thee  the  forum  and  the  camp; 

Hear  din  of  arms  and  legionaries’  tramp; 

See  in  a  Cicero  attributes  divine, 

A  fiend  incarnate  in  a  Catiline; 

And  doughty  Romans,  famed  in  classic  story, 

Resurgent  rise  in  all  their  shame  and  glory! 

Through  generations  yet  thy  work  shall  plead 
Sweet  Virtue’s  cause  to  all  who  rightly  read; 

Shall  show  how  joyless  all,  how  vile  and  vain 
The  lives  that  yield  to  Passion’s  frenzied  reign; 

And  how,  tho’  daring  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Fate, 

Guilt  meets  his  doomful  Nemesis  soon  or  late! 

God  rest  thee,  friend,  and  whatsoe’er  of  fault 
Thy  sad  life  knew,  rest  with  thee  in  the  vault. 

.  — Miles  I' Anson. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  B.  THORPE. 

BY  A  GOTHAMITE. 


AMERICAN  humor,  now  recognized 
as  an  important  and  characteristic 
branch  of  our  national  literature,  had  its 
origin  in  the  writings  of  “Sam  Slick,” 
Johnson  J.  Hooper,  (“  Simon  Suggs  ”  ) 
Sol.  Smith,  “  Pete  Whetstone,”  and  others 
of  versatile  talent  who  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

A  prominent  figure  in  this  galaxy  of 
early  American  humorists,  was  the  late 
Thos.  B.  Thorpe,  who  attained  distinction 
both  as  an  author  and  an  artist.  Born  in 
New  York,  in  1815,  of  parents  well  known 
in  artistic  and  literary  circles;  endowed 
by  nature  with  rare  genuis,  which  was 
cultivated  by  a  classical  course  at  one  of 
thfe  leading  universities;  he  forsook  the 
allurements  of  his  native  city  upon  at¬ 
taining  his  majority  and  entered  upon  a 
career  better  suited  to  his  adventurous 
taste.  He  had  during  his  college  days 
manifested  unusual  skill  in  painting,  and 
several  of  his  early  productions — notably 
The  Bold  Dragoon,  a  picture  adapted 
from  Irving’s  story — elicited  expressions 
of  praise  and  approval  from  competent 
art  critics.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
his  paintings,  however,  was  the  master¬ 
piece,  “Niagara  as  it  is,” — one  of  the 
most  realistic  conceptions  of  the  mighty 
water-fall  ever  placed  on  canvas. 

During  his  college  days  Mr.  Thorpe 
numbered  among  his  class-mates  several 
who  in  after  years  became  famous  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  life.  John  G.  Saxe, 
who  has  been  appropriately  termed  “  the 
Tom  Hood  of  America,”  was  a  fellow- 
student,  and  a  life-long  friendship  was 
formed,  as  attested  by  the  following  lines 
entitled  “  A  College  Reminiscence,”  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Thomas  B.  Thorpe  in  memory 
of  their  jovial  school  days: 

Dear  Tom,  have  you  forgot  the  day 
When,  long  ago,  we  used  to  stray 
Among  the  “  Haddams  ”  ? 

Where  in  the  mucky  road,  a  man 
(The  wad  was  built  on  Adam’s  plan. 

And  not  McAdams.) 

Went  down— down— down,  one  stormy  uight. 

And  disappeared  from  human  sight. 

All  save  his  hat—  x 
Which  raised  in  sober  minds  a  sense 
Of  some  mysterious  providence 
In  sparing  that  ? 


I  think  'twill  please  you,  Tom,  to  hear 
The  man  who  in  that  night  of  fear, 

Went  down  terrestrial— 

Worked  out  a  passage  like  a  miner, 

And,  pricking  through  somewhere  in  China. 
Came  up  Celestial! 

Ah,  those  were  memorable  times. 

And  worth  embalming  in  my  rhymes, 

When,  at  the  summons 
Of  chapel  bell,  we  left  our  sport 

For  lessons  most  uncommon  short. 

Or  shorter  commons. 

I  mind  me,  Tom,  you  often  drew 
Nice  portraits,  and  exceeding  true 
To  your  intention ! 

The  most  impracticable  faces 
Discovered  unsuspected  graces— 

By  your  invention. 

On  brainless  heads  the  finest  bumps 
( Erected  by  your  pencil  thumps  ) 

Were  plainly  seen ; 

Your  Yankees  all  were  very  Greek, 
Unchosen  aunts  grew  “choice  antique,” 
And  blues  turned  green. 

The  swarthy  suddenly  were  fair, 

The  yellow  changed  to  auburn  hair. 

Or  sunny  flax; 

And  people  very  thin  and  flat. 

Like  aldermen  grew  round  and  fat 
On  canvas-backs. 

I  well  remember  all  your  art 
To  make  the  best  of  every  part — 

I’m  certain  no  man 
Could  better  coax  a  wrinkle  out, 

Or  elevate  a  lowly  snout, 

Or  snub  a  Roman! 

Yroung  gentlemen  with  leaden  eyes 
Stared  wildly  out  on  lowering  skies. 

Quite  corsair  fashion; 

And  greenish  orbs  got  very  blue. 

And  linsey-woolsey  maidens  grew 
Almost  Circassian ! 

And  many  an  ancient  maiden  aunt 
As  lank  and  lean  as  John  o’  Gaunt, 

Or  even  lanker. 

By  art  transformed  and  newly  dressed 
Could  boast  for  once  as  full  a  chest 
As— any  banker! 

Ah!  we  were  jolly  youngsters  then. 

And  now  w’ere  sober-sided  men. 

Half  through  life’s  journey; 

And  you’ve  turned  author,  Tom,  I  hear, 
And  I— you’ll  think  it  very  queer— 

Have  turned  attorney! 

Heaven  bless  you,  Tom,  in  house  and  heart, 
( That  we  should  live  so  far  apart 
Is  much  a  pity); 

And  may  you  multiply  your  name. 

And  have  a  very  “crescent  ”  fame. 

Just  like  your  city. 
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Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe’s  introduction  to  the 
reading  public  was  somewhat  unique. 
Upon  visiting  the  Southwest  he  became 
the  guest  for  a  time  of  a  wealthy  planter 
in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  where  he 
plied  his  pen  and  pencil  quite  diligently 
when  not  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of 
shooting  and  fishing — of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond.  His  attention  was  one 
day  called  to  a  man  who  was  passing 
along;  “an  individual  remarkable  for  the 
angularity  of  his  person,  his  Robinson 
Crusoe  hat,  and  his  scant  clothing.”  This 
personage  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Thorpe 
as  an  eccentric  fellow  who  gained  a  ro¬ 
mantic  though  rather  precarious  livelihood 
by  gathering  wild  honey.  The  man  was 
noted  for  his  native  wit,  and  it  wras  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Thorpe  might  find  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  accompany  the  good  natured 
rustic,  and  witness  his  remarkable  skill 
in  bee  hunting.  Mr.  Thorpe  at  once 
acted  upon  the  suggestion — and  the  varied 
adventures  of  the  novel  undertaking  gave 
the  material  for  a  bright  sketch,  bubbling 
over  with  the  unalloyed  witticisms  of  the 
bee  hunter,  and  embracing  a  spirited  des¬ 
cription  of  the  man  and  his  vocation. 
Upon  completing  the  quaint  article  the 
author  handed  it  to  the  editor  of  a  local 
paper  for  publication.  The  manuscript 
lay  neglected  in  the  editor’s  drawer  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  was  finally  returned  with 
the  remark:  “  It  is  about  a  poor  character 
who  is  of  no  account  in  the  community, 
in  regard  to  whom  no  one  has  any  inter¬ 
est,  and  it  would  make  the  paper  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  occupy  so  much  space  with  such  a 
palty  subject.”  Mr.  Thorpe  carelessly 
threw  the  sketch  aside,  but  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  it  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
It  was  thereupon  mailed  to  “York’s  Tall 
Son”  (Wm.  T.  Porter)  and  when  the 
sketch  appeared  in  his  widely-read  sport¬ 
ing  weekly  it  brought  the  gifted  writer 
at  once  into  popularity.  The  pen-picture 
of  “Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter,”  was 
reproduced  in  all  portions  of  the  country, 
and  thenceforth  Mr.  Thorpe  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  to  literary  work.  He 


was  for  a  time  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  newspapers  of  New  Orleans;  in 
1844  he  edited  the  Concordia  Intelligencer , 
and  in  1846  established  The  Conservator , 
at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1859  he  became  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times ,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  few 
years  later  caused  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion,  and  in  1865  the  effects  of  the  old 
Spirit — embracing  the  rare  engravings, 
complete  files,  records,  and  treasured 
mementoes  of  an  important  era  covering 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — were 
purchased  by  Col.  S.  D.  Bruce,  who  es¬ 
tablished  upon  this  time-honored  founda¬ 
tion  a  worthy  successor,  the  Turf  Field 
and  Farm,  which  retained  and  augmented 
the  prestige  of  its  predecessor,  while  in¬ 
fusing  new  life  into  the  literature  of  sport. 

Many  of  Col.  T.  B.  Thorpe’s  best 
sketches  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine , 
Blackwoods ,  the  Knickerbocker ,  Baldwin' s 
Monthly ,  and  other  periodicals  of  sterling 
worth.  His  published  works  include 
“Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande  ”  (1846); 
“Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods  ”( 1846); 
“  Our  Army  at  Monterey  ”  (  1847  );  “  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  Chas.  L.  Elliott  ”  ;  “  Lynde 
Weiss,  an  Autobiograply  ”  (  1854);  “The 
Hive  of  the  Bee  Hunter”  (1854);  “A 
Voice  to  America”  (1855);  and  “Scenes 
in  Arkansaw  ”  (  1858  ). 

As  an  amateur  naturalist  he  evinced 
the  keenest  ardor,  and  several  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  periodical  literature  are  es¬ 
says  in  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
written  with  a  view  to  popularizing  this 
delightful  but  too  often  neglected  field 
of  study.  As  a  practical  sportsman,  with 
rifle,  rod  or  fowling  piece,  few  could  excel 
him  in  his  early  years,  and  his  articles  on 
these  topics  prove  him  a  master  of  “  the 
gentle  science  of  woodcraft.” 

The  death  of  Thomas  B.  Thorpe, Din 
October,  1878,  occasioned  sincere  and 
wide-spead  regret,  especially  among  the 
sportsmen  of  the  country,  by  whom  he 
was  regarded  as  a  practical  and  delight¬ 
ful  exponent  of  manly  recreation  in  the 
open  air. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


THE  August  edition  of  Wildwood’s 
Magazine  will  be  a  very  attractive 
number.  The  leading  article,  a  handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated  paper  on  Bay  Shooting,  by 
that  able  and  versatile  writer,  Harry  Fen- 
wood,  will  treat  of  past  and  present  sport 
at  Barnegat,  Fire  Island,  Peconic,  and 
other  shooting  resorts  along  the  coast. 
Mr.  T.  Robinson  Warren,  the  popular 
author  of  “Dust  and  Foam,”  “Shooting, 
Boating  and  Fishing,”  etc.,  contributes  a 
very  entertaining  paper,  appropriately 
illustrated,  on  Corinthian  Yachting — a 
very  seasonable  topic.  The  interesting 
essay  on  The  Brook  Trout,  by  J.  Harring¬ 
ton  Keene,  will  be  completed  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  number,  and  the  series  of  articles  on 
Sporting  Dogs  will  be  represented  by  a 
practical  paper  on  the  Irish  or  the  Gor¬ 
don  setter.  The  ever  popular  W.  H.  H. 
Murray  contributes  a  spirited  poem,  and 
others  of  genuine  merit  will  appear.  The 
continuation  of  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Ned  Buntline  gives  the  stirring  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  his  sojourn  in  the 
Adirondacks;  his  hunting  and  fishing  ex¬ 
ploits,  daring  deeds,  etc — forming  one  of 
the  most  exciting  chapters  of  this  series. 
Other  sketches  touching  upon  the  sports 
of  field  and  stream,  with  the  regular  de¬ 
partments,  make  up  an  ususally  interest¬ 
ing  table  of  contents. 

As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  every 
lover  of  out -door  sports  who  feels 
prompted  to  congratulate  Wildwood’s 
Magazine  upon  its  attractive  character, 
should  enclose  with  his  compliment  a 
cash  subscription.  The  ring  of  true  sin¬ 
cerity  cannot  then  be  questioned,  as  the 
admiration  is  self-evident.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Gregory,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  writes  as 
follows,  in  forwarding  a  club  of  ten  sub¬ 
scribers:  “Go  right  ahead  and  give  us  a 
magazine  only  one-half  as  good  as  the 
initial  number,  and  you  will  earn  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  true  sportsman  in  America.” 
Other  letters  of  similar  import  might  be 
quoted  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
an  ounce  of  subscription  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  praise;  and  the  two,  judiciously 
blended,  form  a  combination  that  will 
bring  the  brightest  possible  tints  to  the 
Wildwood  leaves.  All  who  consider  the 
leaves  worth  preserving  should  contribute 
their  share  gladly,  as  it  requires  a  heavy 
expenditure  to  press  and  bind  the  monthly 


budget  for  general  distribution.  The 
“  bud  of  promise  ”  would  never  blossom 
if  neglected,  but  fortunately  the  majority 
of  our  friends  act  upon  the  practical  co¬ 
operative  plan,  and  the  magazine  flour¬ 
ishes  in  consequence.  A  friendly  worker 
in  each  locality  will  be  sufficient  to  mul¬ 
tiply  our  subscription  list  many  times, 
and  a  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to 
every  club  raiser. 


Brief  reports  of  important  sporting 
events  are  always  gladly  received,  and  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  all  items  of  sporting 
news  from  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
Wildwood’s  Magazine.  The  monthly 
record  of  events  is  an  important  feature, 
as  it  preserves  for  future  reference  an 
array  of  valuable  information,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  will  have  increased  value  if 
every  friend  will  contribute  his  mite,  in 
the  line  of  recording  any  sporting  event 
that  may  be  suited  to  the  scope  of  the 
magazine — covering  the  range  of  manly 
recreations  from  angling  to  yachting. 

CLUBBING  LIST.  I 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 


regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 
Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  reduced  rates  : 


With 


Regular 

Wild- 

Price. 

wood’s. 

American  Angler . 

. $3  00 

$3  IX) 

American  Canoeist . 

.  1  00 

2  50 

American  Cricketer .  ... 

4  25 

Army  ami  Navy  Journal . 

.  6  00 

7  25 

Breeder  ami  Sportsman . 

.  5  00 

5  50 

Chicago  Horseman . 

.  4  (X) 

4  (X) 

Cyclist  and  Athlete . 

.  1  IX) 

2  50 

New  York  Clipper . 

4  50 

Rifle  (The) . 

2  50 

Sporting  Life . 

.  2  25 

3  25 

Sporting  World  (daily) . 

.  9  00 

9  50 

Spirit  of  the  Times . 

5  50 

Trap  and  Trigger . 

2  IX) 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm . 

.  5  (X) 

5  IX) 

MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  5  00 

Century  .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  5  00 

Lippincott’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

North  American  Review .  5  00  6  00 

Outing- .  3  00  4  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  6  00 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  4  00 


TOURISTS  BUDGET 

“They  come!  the  merry  summer  months  of  beauty,  song  and  flowers; 

They  come!  the  gladsome  months  that  bring  thick  leattness  to  bowers. 

Up,  up,  my  heart,  and  walk  abroad,  fling  cark  and  care  aside; 

Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaceful  waters  glide; 

Or,  underneath  the  shadow  cast  of  patriarchal  tree, 

Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquility.” 

THE  Tomahawk  Lakes,  of  Northern  days  fishing  we  caught  46  muskallonge, 
Wisconsin,  are  attracting  much  at-  102  pike,  and  393  black  bass.  I  sent 
tention  this  season,  and  anglers  will  be  home  one  muskallonge,  46J4  inches  long, 
interested  in  the  following  letter,  recently  and  the  pike  averaged  the  largest  I  ever 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Frank  Lawrence,  of  saw.  We  caught  a  number  of  small 
Chicago,  in  relation  to  the  fish  and  fish-  mouthed  bass,  weighing  nearly  four 
ing  in  that  locality:  I  have  yearly  been  pounds  each.  We  caught  enough  to  sat¬ 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  new  places  for  isfy  us  and  to  cause  11s  to  desire  a  rest, 
fishing  in  the  Northwest,  and  this  spring  I  propose  to  visit  these  waters  again  within 
I  concluded  to  visit  the  Tomahawk  Lakes  ten  days,  when  I  think  the  fishing  will  be 
in  Wisconsin,  and  knowing  at  this  season  even  better  than  during  our  stay, 
of  the  year  many  are  seeking  information 

regarding  new  places,  I  give  it  briefly:  Yosemite  tourists  are  obliged  to  pay 

These  lakes  have  heretofore  only  been  exorbitant  rates  for  the  privilege  of  view- 
accessible  over  trails  some  25  miles  from  ing  the  magnificent  natural  scenery  of 
Eagle  River  Station,  and  been  fished  only  that  region.  A  correspondent  sends  the 
by  Indians  or  by  parties  who  camped  following  letter  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
upon  the  shores  at  great  inconvenience,  perience  of  Mr.  C>H.  Chadbourn,  Presi- 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail-  dent  of  the  Flour  City  National  Bank,  of 
way  Company  has  just  completed  an  ex-  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr.  Chadbourn’s 
tension  on  its  Wisconsin  Valley  Division  party,  numbering  five  persons,  left  San 
to  Minocqua ,  and  Messrs.  Mann  Bros.  Francisco  by  private  conveyance,  and 
have  built  a  hotel  near  the  depot,  imme-  proceeded  to  the  Yosemite  valley  from 
diately  beside  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Merced  by  way  of  Coulterville,  The  toll 
lakes  from  which  all  are  accessible,  giving  charged  them  to  get  into  the  valley  was 
over  olie-hundred  miles  of  shore  fishing.  $5.  But  when  they  started  to  return, 
The  country  is  so  new  that  the  'ordinary  the  legally  authorized  brigands  of  the 
maps  give  no  idea  of  the  number  or  ex-  toll-gate  charged  them  $22.  The  Yose- 
tent  of  the  lakes  which  can  be  easily  mite  valley  is  supposed  to  be  managed  by 
reached  from  Minocqua,  in  most  cases  the  State,  and  is  supposed  to  be  under 
through  thoroughfares  connecting  these  the  control  of  commissioners  appointed 
lakes  sufficiently  large  for  boats,  and  in  by  the  Governor,  but  in  reality  the  valley 
only  a  few  cases  are  portages  necessary,  is  managed  by  the  Washburn  State  Com- 
The  lakes  are  surrounded  by  high  lands,  pany,  and  if  the  Yosemite  Valley  Com- 
generally  quite  heavily  wooded.  Mann  missioners  do  not  receive  a  dividend  from 
Bros,  keep  as  good  a  hotel  as  can  be  ex-  the  company  for  their  non-interference, 
pected  under  the  circumstances,  are  ex-  they  should  either  demand  and  receive 
pert  fishermen  themselves,  know  the  en-  the  back  pay  due  to  them  from  the  corn- 
tire  system  of  lakes  and  will  cheerfully  pany,  or  they  should  put  a  stop  to  a  sys- 
give  all  the  information  required.  They  tern  of  imposition  which  is  enriching  a 
have  a  supply  of  boats  and  guides  and  petty  corporation  at  the  expense  of  the 
practice  no  extortion.  I  have  never  visited  loss  to  the  State  caused  by  a  diminution 
any  place  I  can  so  readily  recommend  as  of  the  tourist  travel.  After  having  paid 
Minocqua  for  extent  and  variety  of  fish-  the  not  very  exorbitant  toll  of  $5  for  his 
ing,  and  I  have  had  as  much  experience  party  to  get  into  the  valley  that  is  pre¬ 
in  fishing  over  the  Northwest  as  most  sumably  owned  by  the  people  of  the  State 
gentlemen  have.  The  water  in  all  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  Mr.  Chad- 
lakes  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  fish  are  bourn  visited  the  Guardian  of  the  valley, 
remarkably  fine.  I  went  there  May  21st,  who  is  a  creature  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  company  of  Geo.  W.  Hale,  and  we  re-  Commissioners,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
turned  yesterday,  June  3rd.  During  nine  copy  of  the  official  guide-book.  In  that 
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book  the  rate  of  toll  for  entering  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  valley  was  fixed  at  50  cents  for 
each  horse  or  other  draft-animal.  Said 
Mr.  Chadbourn:  “ I  found  that  the  rate 
of  toll  from  the  Big  Tree  station  to  the 
Big  Trees  and  return — a  distance  of  only 
four  miles  each  way — was  $8  for  a  party 
of  five  and  that  this  road  is  outside  of  the 
grant  line  altogether.  When  we  got  to 
the  grant  line  and  reached  a  road  which 
zigzagged  to  Inspiration  Point,  they 
charged  us  $1  for  each  passenger  for 
crossing  the  grant  line.”  Mr.  Chadbourn 
adds  that  his  party  saved  $110  by  taking 
private  conveyance  from  San  Franciso  to 
the  valley,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
toll  of  $22  which  was  charged  for  getting 
out  of  the  Yosemite. 

Variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life; 
an  indication  that  Summer  travel  among 
the  woods  and  waters  is  a  necessary  por¬ 
tion  of  existence,  especially  with  those 
who  are  pent  up  within  the  walls  of  brick 
and  mortar,  amid  sweltering  thousands  of 
citizens,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  sage  advice  of  the  quaint  old 
philosopher  of  The  Tribune  was  good  in 
its  day,  but  at  the  present  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  leisure  in  the  Southern  States  pre¬ 
fer  to  “Go  North,”  during  the  sultry  days 
of  July  and  August.  The  invading  army 
of  jovial  Southern  tourists,  one  hundred 
thousand  strong,  are  met  with  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  by  the  residents  and  a  cool  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  lake  breezes  of  the  Northland. 

Late  Advices  from  the  Eagle  waters 
and  Gogebic  lake,  indicate  that  the  black 
bass  and  muskallonge  fishing  is  excellent. 
Fine  scores  have  been  made  during  the 
past  two  weeks  by  anglers  from  various 
sections,  and  it  is  believed  the  fishing  will 
continue  fine  until  about  the  middle  of 
J  uly,  when  a  sort  of  mid-summer  lethargy, 
so  to  speak,  settles  over  the  finny  tribe, 
lasting  until  possibly  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  August,  when  the  fish  and  fishing 
will  revive  again. 

The  Cool  breezes  of  Lake  Superior 


have  a  potent  influence  in  attracting  the 
residents  of  the  hot  and  dusty  cities  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  A  few  weeks  or 
even  days  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
Lake  of  the  North  puts  new  life  and  en¬ 
ergy  into  the  overworked  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  The  varied  charms  of  an 
outing  in  the  North  are  depicted  in  the 
pages  of  “  A  Summer  Jaunt,”  written  by 
a  popular  author.  The  book  will  be  sent 
to  any  reader  who  will  mention  this  maga¬ 
zine,  and  address  James  Barker,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Grayling  season  in  Michigan 
opened  June  1,  and  anglers  who  have 
visited  the  fishing  streams  of  late  report 
good  uesults.  The  direct  route  to  the 
grayling  and  trout  streams  of  Northern 
Michigan  is  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Ry.,  known  as  the  “  fishing  line.”  A  hand¬ 
some  guide  book  for  tourists  and  sports¬ 
men  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  by 
C.  L.  Lockwood,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mackinac  Island  and  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  easily 
reached  by  Western  tourists,  over  the 
Michigan  Central  Ry.,  the  popular  Niag- 
are  Falls  Route.  For  an  illustrated  guide 
book,  describing  the  great  Falls  and  other 
points  of  interest,  address,  O.  W.  Ruggles, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  List  of  pleasant  summer  homes,  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
is  given  in  the  attractive  guide  book 
issued  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  Free  copies  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  Mr.  A.  V.  H.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Bass,  Pike  and  pickeral  fishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montello,  Wis., — “the  village 
of  fountains  ” — is  now  at  the  best,  and  the 
facilities  for  boating  and  other  out-door 
amusements  render  a  trip  to  this  resort 
doubly  delightful.  For  full  particulars 
address,  S.  D.  Perkins,  Montello,  Wis. 


EDITOR’S  LIBRARY. 


HE  AD1RONDACKS—  Illustrat¬ 
ed,”  by  S.  R.  Stoddard,  contains 
a  spicy  narrative  of  a  trip  through  the 
wilderness,  with  description  of  the  na¬ 
tural  features  of  the  region;  hints  con¬ 


cerning  supplies  and  general  outfit  for 
camp  and  trail;  cost  and  manner  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  various  resorts;  hotels,  with 
capacity,  price  of  board,  etc;  table,  of 
elevations,  distances;  maps — in  short,  all 
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the  information  required  by  the  tourist  or 
sportsman  visiting  the  region  of  “John 
Brown’s  Tract.”  It  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  only  accurate  guide  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  latest  revised  edition,  of 
1888,  embraces  every  new  feature  that 
may  be  necessary  to  the  tourist.  Price, 
in  cloth,  $1,  in  paper  cover,  50  cents.  S. 

R.  Stoddard,  publisher,  Glens  Fall,  N.  Y. 

“The  Still  Hunter,”  by  T.  S.  Van 
Dyke,  gives  a  large  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  deer-stalking, 
or  still-hunting.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only 
thorough  work  of  instruction  upon  this 
branch  of  field  sports,  as  Hon.  J.  D.  Ca- 
ton’s  “Antelope  and  Deer  of  America” 
gives  only  their  scientific  history,  and 
Frank  Forester’s  admirable  book,  “The 
Deer  Stalkers,”  is  a  sporting  romance, 
with  only  a  thread  of  information  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  gentle  science  of  woodcraft. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke’s  volume  is  a  complete 
manual  for  the  amateur  woodsman,  and 
stands  practically  alone  in  this  particular 
field.  Price,  $2.  Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 

I 

bert,  publishers,  New  York. 

“Southern  California,”  by  Theodore 

S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  the  “  Still  H unter,” 
etc.,  is  a  book  of  rare  interest  and  practical 
value  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  attractions  of  the  Western  El 
Dorado.  Unlike  other  writers  who  have 
described  Southern  California,  either  from 
hasty  observation  or  selfish  purposes,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  gives  the  true  status  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  from  every  standpoint,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  reveal  the  few  dis¬ 
advantages  of  that  favored  region.  The 
volume  is  attractive,  both  in  contents  and 
appearance;  price  $1.50.  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert,  publishers,  New  York. 

“  Henry  VIII.  and  His  Six  Wives,”  by 
H.  W.  Herbert,  is  an  historical  work  of 
high  literary  merit,  and  gives  an  accurate 
description  of  the  life  and  times  of  “  Bluff 
King  Hal.”  The  history  has  all  the  in¬ 


terest  of  a  romance,  as  it  treats  of  a  most 

exciting  period  in  England — 

“  When  ‘otl  with  his  head,’  came  as  easy  ami  pat 
As  from  an  old  barrister,  ‘off  with  his  hat.’  ’ 

The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  un¬ 
fortunate  wives.  Price,  $1.50-  Porter 
&  Coates,  publishers,  Philadelphia. 

“  Oliver  Cromwell,”  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  Henry  William  Herbert’s 
historical  novels,  has  been  recently  re¬ 
published,  and  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
by  hosts  of  readers.  The  work  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  stirring  days  of  the  cava¬ 
liers  and  round-heads,  when  the  invinci¬ 
ble  Commoner  gained  ascendancy  over 
the  nobility  of  Great  Britain.  The  book 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  “The 
Roman  Traitor,”  by  the  same  author. 
Price,  $  1 .50.  Porter  &  Coates,  publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

Stoddard’s  Map  of  the  Adirondacks 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  roving 
tourist  visiting  the  wilder  portions  of  the 
great  North  Woods  of  New  York.  Mr. 
A.  Nelson  Cheney,  the  well-known  angling 
writer,  declares  “it  is  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  only  map  of  the  Adirondack  \\  ild- 
erness  that  the  angler,  hunter  and  tourist 
can  depend  upon  if  he  leaves  the  beaten 
track  of  the  great  highways.”  Pocket 
edition,  securely  bound,  Si. 00.  S.  R. 
Stoddard,  publisher,  Glens  Falls,  New 
York. 

“Artificial  Flies,  and  How  to  Make 
Them,”  written  by  a  practical  fly-maker, 
is  a  nicely  illustrated  book  giving  plain 
and  simple  directions  for  performing  this 
work,  with  which  every  angder  should  be¬ 
come  familiar.  With  the  aid  of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  volume  the  tyro  can  soon  be¬ 
come  an  expert  fly-tyer,  and  prepare  his 
own  artificial  lures  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  season  and  the  locality. 
Price  of  book,  post  paid,  $1.00.  A.  B. 
Shipley  &  Son,  publishers,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Intercollegiate  Games. —  The  annual 
championship  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  was  held  on  the  Manhattan 
club  grounds,  Saturday,  May  26,  and  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  Harvard — whose  representatives 
won  the  championship.  The  colleges  repre¬ 


sented  were  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Medical  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Amherst,  New  \  ork, 
Lafayette  and  Swarthmore.  The  pouring  rain 
did  not  keep  away  the  crowd  and  the  competi¬ 
tors,  after  months  of  careful  training,  were  on 
hand  and  ready  to  begin  the  contests  which  were 
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to  decide  the  athletic  supremacy  among  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country'  for  another  twelvemonth. 
The  number  of  entries  for  the  various  events  on 
the  programme  was  large,  the  opening  contest — 
the  ioo  yards  dash — having  no  less  than  thirteen 
competitors,  while  fifteen  started  in  a  quarter 
mile  run  and  a  nearly  equal  number  in  some  of 
the  other  track  events.  The  inner  field  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a  quagmire,  and  the  cinder  rac¬ 
ing  track  lay  deep  in  puddles  at  each  turn.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  various  competitions  were  carried 
on  with  great  spirit  and  earnestness,  and  some 
splendid  work  was  done  in  each.  No  records 
were  broken,  as  the  track  and  weather  were 
against  record  breaking.  The  surprise  of  the 
day  was  the  defeat  of  W.  Byrd  Page,  the 
champion  high  jumper  of  the  world,  by  I.  D. 
Webster,  cf  the  Medical  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  cleared  the  bar  at  5  ft.  n}4  in.,  while 
Mr.  Page  failed  at  that  height.  Page,  however, 
retains  the  intercollegiate  and  world’s  record,  5 
ft.  ii^A  in.  His  world’s  record  is  6  ft.  4  in. 
Harvard  won  seven  firsts  and  seven  seconds  in 
the  day’s  competitions;  Yale  won  five  firsts  and 
two  seconds;  the  Medical  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  two  firsts;  Columbia  one  first  and  three 
seconds;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  two 
seconds,  and  Amherst  one  second.  A  summary 
of  the  games  is  appended:  100-yard  Dash — First 
Heat — E.  B.  Bodley,  Harvard  Law  School,  first; 
W.  Mayer,  Harvard  College,  second;  time,  10 
4-5  sec.  Second  heat — C.  H.  Sherrill,  Yale 
College,  first;  F.  B.  Lund,  Harvard,  second; 
time,  10  3-5  sec.  Third  heat — E.  C.  Moen,  Har¬ 
vard,  first;  G.  S.  Mandel,  Harvard,  second;  time 
10  4-5  sec.  Trial  for  seconds  in  first  trials  (win-* 
neronly  to  run  in  final )  —  W.  Mayer,  Harvard, 
walked  over.  Final  heat — Sherrill,  Yale,  first; 
Moen;  Harvard,  second;  Mayer,  Harvard,  third, 
time,  103-5  sec.  120-yard  Hurdle  Race — First 
Heat — Herbert  Mapes,  Columbia  College,  1st; 
S.  R.  Bell,  Harvard,  2d.  Time,  17  4-5  sec. 
Second  heat — H.  L.  Williams,  Yale,  1st;  F.  L. 
H.  Noble,  Harvard,  2d.  Time,  18  sec.  One 
other  contested.  Final  heat — Mapes,  Columbia, 
1st;  Williams,  Yale,  2d.  Time,  17  1-5  sec.  Two 
Mile  Bicycle  Race — First  heat — R.  H.  Davis, 
Harvard,  1st;  K.  Brown,  Harvard,  2d;  and  J.  F. 
Fuller,  Dental  University  of  Pennsylvania,  3d; 
F.  A.  Delabarre,  Amherst,  pitched  out  of  the 
race  on  the  third  lap;  time,  7  min.  2  1-5  sec. 
Second  heat — W.  W.  Weare,  Yale  Scientific 
School,  1st;  C.  B.  Keen,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2d;  H.  A.  Walcott,  Stevens  Institute  3d; 
time,  7  min.  20  sec.  Final  heat — Davis,  Har¬ 
vard,  1st;  Weare,  Gale  and  Keen,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  tied  for  second.  Brown,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  didn’t  finish.  Time,  7  min.  3  sec.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Weare  and  Keen  ran  off'  their  “tie” 


for  second  place,  and  Keen  won  in  7  min.  4  2-5 
sec.  Quarter-mile  Dash — First  heat — W.  C. 
Dohm,  Princeton,  1st;  S.  G.  Wells,  Harvard 
Law  School,  2d;  E.  M.  Griswold,  Yale,  3d;  time 
55  1-5  sec.  Second  heat — H.  M.  Banks,  Jr., 
Columbia,  1st;  T.  J.  Stead,  Harvard,  2d;  E. 
Sturgis,  Harvard,  3d;  E.  B.  Hinckley,  Yale,  4th; 
time,  55  4-5  sec.  Final  heat — Wells,  Harvard, 
1st;  Banks,  Columbia,  2d;  Dohm,  Princeton, 
3d;  time,  52  2-5  sec.  One-Mile  Run— W.  Har- 
mer,  Yale,  1st;  C.  A.  Davenport,  Harvard,  2d; 
W.  G.  Lane,  Yale,  3d;  J.  M.  West,  Jr.,  LTniver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  P.  Lloyd,  Yale,  and  H. 
B.  Forman,  Jr.,  of  Swarthmore  College,  finished 
in  the  order  named.  One-Mile  Walk — E.  C. 
Wright,  Harvard  Law  School,  1st;  O.  Chamber- 
lain,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2d;  J.  M.  Mitch- 
eson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  3d;  J.  J.  K. 
Hackett,  College  City  of  New  York,  4th.  J.  E. 
How,  of  Harvard,  was  disqualified  for  running 
on  the  second  lap.  Time,  7  min.  29  sec.  220- 
yard  Hurdle  Race — First  heat — G.  S.  Mandel, 
Harvard,  1st;  H.  R.  Sweny,  Yale  Scientific 
School,  2d;  W.  H.  Seaman,  Swarthmore,  3d. 
Time,  27  3-5  sec.  Second  heat — Herbert  Mapes, 
Columbia,  1st;  E.  Lentilhon,  Yale  Scientific,  2d; 
E.  B.  Bodley,  Harvard  Law  School,  3d;  C.  B. 
Bergen,  Yale,  4th.  Time,  27  4-5  sec.  Final 
heat — Mandell,  Harvard,  1st;  Mapes,  Columbia, 
2d;  Sweny,  Yale,  3d.  Time,  26  4-5  sec.  Half- 
mile  run — H.  R.  Miles,  Harvard,  1st;  G.  P.  Cogs¬ 
well,  Harvard,  2d;  W.  C.  Downs,  3d.  Time,  2 
min.  2  1-5  sec.  There  were  sixteen  starters. 
220  yards  dash — First  heat — F.  W.  Robinson, 
Yale,  Lst;  F.  B.  Lund,  Harvard,  2d;  H.  M. 
Banks,  Jr.,  Columbia,  3d.  Three  others  ran. 
Time,  23  1-5  sec.  Second  heat — C.  H.  Sherill, 
Yale,  1st;  S.  J.  King,  Princeton,  2d;  W.  Meyer, 
Harvard,  3d.  Two  others  ran.  Time,  23  4-5 
sec.  Final  heat — Sherril,  Yale,  1st;  Lund,  Har¬ 
vard,  2d;  Robinson,  Yale,  3d;  King,  Princeton, 
4th.  Time,  22  3-5  sec.  Team  Tugs  of  War — First 
round — Harvard  vs.  Princeton.  Harvard  won  by 
10  in.  Second  round — Yale  vs.  Swarthmore.  Yale 
won  by  2  in.  Third  round— Columbia  vs.  Harvard. 
Harvard  won  by  half  an  inch.  Final  tug — Yale 
vs.  Harvard.  Harvard  won  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  Subsequently  Yale  and  Columbia, 
under  inter-collegiate  rules,  tugged  for  second 
place,  and  Columbia  won  by  6  in.  Throwing 
the  Hammer — A.  J.  Bowser,  Medical  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  88  ft.  6j4  in;  H.  B.  Gibson, 
Harvard,  87  ft.  10  in.;  G.  W.  Woodruff,  Yale, 
81  ft.  4  in.  Three  others  threw.  Pole  Vault — 
T.  G.  Shearman,  Yale,  9ft.  6 in.;  S.  D.  Warriner, 
Amherst,  and  H.  M.  Morton,  Lalayette  College, 
tied  at  9  ft.  for  second  place,  and  in  playing  off 
the  “tie”  Warriner  won.  There  were  two 
other  contestants.  Running  High  Jump — I.  D. 
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Webster,  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
5  ft.  n]4  in.;  W.  B.  Page,  University  ot  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  5  ft.  io)4  in.  T.  G.  Shearman  and  E. 
Tracy,  of  Yale,  also  contested.  Subsequently 
Webster  attempted  to  surpass  the  intercollegiate 
record — 5ft.  11%  in.  made  bp  W.  Byrd  Page  in 
1886 — and  failed.  Running  Broad  Jump. — T. 
G.  Shearman,  Yale,  20  ft.  8  in.;  H.  B.  Gibson, 
Harvard,  20ft.  2  in.;  Victor  Mapes,  Columbia, 
20  ft.  Seven  others  contested.  Putting  the 
Shot. — H.  Penny-packer,  37  ft.;  G.  W.  Woodruff, 
Yale,  35  ft.  3  in.;  H.  B.  Gibson,  Harvard,  34  ft. 
7  in.;  A.  J.  Bowser,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
33  ft-  4  in. 

Athletic  Games  at  Cedarhurst  —  The 
first  annual  athletic  meeting  of  the  Rockaway 
Hunt  Club  was  held  at  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island, 
on  Saturday,  May  12,  and  attracted  a  large  and 
fashionable  assemblage,  despite  the  threatening 
weather.  The  best  athletic  clubs  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  champion  athletes,  and  barring  the 
accident  to  young  Guy  Richards,  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  trie  games  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance.  The  principal 
events  of  the  day  were  the  mile  run,  won  by 
the  Irish  champion  ConnefFin  4  min.  43  3  5  sec., 
and  the  five-mile  cross-country  race,  which 
champion  E.  C.  Carter  negotiated  in  23  min.  5 
sec.  The  summaries  of  the  games  follow : 
100-yards  Dash — first  heat — C.  H.  Sherrill,  Yale 
College  Association,  1st;  W.  C.  White,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  2d;  S.  Derickson,  Jr.,  Man¬ 
hattan  Athletic  Club,  3d;  A.  La  Montague,  4th; 
time,  10  4-5  sec.  Second  heat — S.  J.  King,  M. 
A.  C.,  1st;  F.  H.  Babcock,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  2d;  A. 
W.  S.  Cochrane,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  3d;  A.  S.  J. 
Mahoney,  of  the  Columbia  College  Athletic 
Club,  and  Gerald  Schuyler,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  also 
ran;  time,  10  4-5  -  sec,  Third  heat — 

J.  P.  Lee,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  1st;  F. 
Westing,  M.  A.  C.,  2d,  and  M.  W.  F'ord, 
Staten  Island  A.  C.,  3d;  C.  T.  Wiegand,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.,  andj.  H.  Rhoades,  Culter  School,  also 
contested;  time,  10  4-5  sec.  Final  heat — Sher¬ 
rill,  Yale,  1st;  Westing,  Manhattan,  2d;  Lee, 
New  York,  3d;  time,  io]4  sec.  One  mile  run — 
T.  P.  Conneff,  M.  A.  C.,  1st;  C.  A.  Davenport, 
Harvard  Athletic  Association,  2d;  G.  Y.  Gil¬ 
bert,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  3d;  P.  D.  Skillman,  M.  A.  C., 
4th;  F.  A.  Ware,  M.  A.  C.,  5th.  W.  Harmar, 
Y.  A.  C.,  and  F.  T.  Wood,  Varuna,  B.  C.,  also 
ran.  Time,  4  min.  423  5  sec.  High  jump — 
W.  Byrd  Page,  M.  A.  C.,  5  ft.  9  in.;  R.  K. 
Prichard,  Nautilus,  B.  C.,  5  ft.  8  in.;  J.  P.  Lee 
and  C.  T.  Wiegand,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  each  5  ft.  6  in., 
Lee  winning  third  place  on  toss  up;  W.  C.  Mon¬ 
tague,  N.  Y.  B.  C.,  5  ft.  1  in.  Guy  Richards,  N. 
Y.  A.  C.,  broke  his  right  knee  cap  in  trying  to 
clear  the  bar  at  5  ft.  6  in.  After  the  termination 


of  the  contest  Mr.  Page  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  jumping  skill,  and  recorded  six  feet  as  his 
maximum.  He  subsequently  jumped  over  the 
back  of  one  horse  and  then  over  two  horses  at 
once  placed  side  by  side.  220-yard  dash  (for 
college  undergraduates) — C.  H.  Sherrill,  Y.  A. 
C.  1st;  F.  B.  Lund,  H.  A.  C.,  2d;  F.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  Y.  A.  C.,  3d,  and  S.  J.  King,  P.  A.  C.,  4th; 
time,  22  3-5  sec.  Quarter  mile  run — W.  C. 
Dohm,  P.  A.  C.,  1st;  S.  G.  Wells,  A.  A.  C.,  2d; 
and  A.  M.  Banks,  Jr.,  N.  A.  C.,  3d.  Others 
who  competed  were  E.  B.  Hinckley,  Yale;  H. 

R.  Connell,  C.  C.  A.  C. ;  E.  E.  Barnes,  O.  A.  C.; 
A.  W.  S.  Cochrane  and  W.  C.  White,  N.  Y.  A. 
C.,  and  J.  F.  Norton  and  J.  I.  Appleby,  N.  A.  C; 
time,  51J4  sec.  120-yards,  over  hurdles — first 
heat — C.  T.  Wiegand,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  walked 
over.  Second  heat,  A.  F.  Copeland,  M.  A.  C., 
1st;  S.  R.  Bell,  H.  A.  C.,  2d;  time,  17  2-5  sec. 
Third  heat — H.  S.  Young,  M.  A.  C.,  1st;  Her- 
bet  Maples,  C.  C.  A.  A.,  2d;  time,  17  4-5  sec. 
Final  heat— Jordan,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  1st;  Young, 
M.  A.  C.,  2d;  Wiegand,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  3d;  Cope¬ 
land,  M.  A.  C.,  who  was  tripped  by  a  hurdle 
thrown  down  by  Wiegand,  4th;  time,  17  sec. 
Half-mile  run — T.  P.  Conneff,  M.  A.  C,,  1st;  C. 
M.  Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  2d;  C.  P.  Cogswell,  H. 
A.  C.,  3d;  W.  G.  Lane,  of  Yale,  W.  C.  Downs, 
of  Harvard;  Stewart  Barr,  of  the  Prospect  Har¬ 
riers,  and  Schroeder,  of  the  New  Yorks,  also 
ran,  but  Schroeder  did  not  finish;  time,  2  min. 
5  3-5  sec.  Five  mile  cross  country  run — Subur¬ 
ban  Harriers— (E.  C.  Carter,  E.  Hjertberg,  G.  Y. 
Gilbert,  W.  F.  Thompson,  P.  D.  Skillman  and 
T.  A.  Collett),  1st;  Prospect  Harriers — J.  D. 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Hickey,  T.  A.  McNally  and 

S.  T.  Freeth),-2d;  American  Athletic  Club — (A. 
Mallory,  J.  Levein,  T.  Grow  and  W.  Keny),  3d. 
Carter,  of  the  Suburban  Harriers,  finished  1st 
in  23  min.  5  sec.;  Hjertberg,  of  the  same  team, 
2d  in  23  min.  12  sec.,  and  Lloyd,  of  the  Prospect 
Harriers,  3d  in  23  min.  12  2-5  sec.  Running 
broad  jump — William  Halpin,  O.  A.  C.,  jumped 
21  ft.  \o)4  in;  A.  A.  Jordan,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  21  ft. 
9  in.,  and  A.  S.  Young,  Jr.,  M.  A.  C.,  21  ft.  1  U 
in.  Other  contestants  were  T.  G.  Sherman,  Y. 
A.  C.  ;  E.  E.  Barnes,  of  the  Olympics,  and  P.  P. 
Lee,  F.  H.  Babcock,  C.  T.  Wiegand  and  W.  B. 
Coster,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  The 
officials  were:  Referee,  W.  B.  Curtis;  field 
judges,  W.  G.  Hegeman,  Cyril  Robinson  and 
A.  V.  de  Goicouria;  track  judges,  A.  H. 
Wheeler,  A.  Y.  Cornell  and  H.  C.  Mapes; 
timers,  G.  A.  Avery,  Charles  B.  Reed  and 
Wendell  Baker;  starter,  G.  Turner. 

New  York  Athletic  Club.— The  twentieth 
annual  Spring  games  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  Saturday,  May  19, 
were  witnessed  by  about  fifteen  hundred  people. 
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Two  records — the  world  record  in  throwing  the 
16  lb.  hammer,  and  the  local  record  in 
putting  the  16  lb.  shot— were  broken, 
and  in  a  supplementary  contest,  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  Mr.  G.'  R.  Grey,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  of 
the  kind  by  hurling  the  12  lb.  shot  50  ft.  and  6 
in.,  as  against  Mr.  C.  A.  J.  Quickberner’s  record 
of  45  ft.  ioj^  in.,  which  had  been  the  highest  up 
to  that  date.  Results  of  the  games  follow  : 
100-yard  run,  won  by  Gerald  Schuyler,  N. 
Y.  A.  C.,  6  yards;  time,  10  2-5  sec.;  Herbert 
Shipman,  Columbia  College,  second.  One- 
mile  run — won  by  E.  Carter,  N.  Y.  A.  C. ;  time, 

4  min.  37  1-5  sec.;  G.  Y.  Gilbert,  N.  Y.  A.  C., 
second.  120-yard  hurdle  race — handicap,  won 
by  C.  B.  Berger,  of  Yale;  time,  16  3-5  sec. 
E.  M.  Vandevoort  and  Herbert  Mapes  ran  a  tie 
for  second  place,  which  was  won  by  Vandevoort 
in  the  run  off.  Half-mile  run,  handicap — won 
by  C.  M.  Smith,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  scratch;  time, 

2  min.;  E.  P.  Holton,  Yale  A.  C.,  second. 
120-yard  run — won  by  C.  H.  Sherrill,  JST.  Y. 
A.  C.;  time,  12  3-5  sec.;  E.  Koos,  N.  Y.  A.  C., 
second.  Three-mile  run  handicap — won  by  E. 
Hjertzberg,  O.  A.  C.  (35  sec.  start);  time,  15 
min.  54  sec.  (actual  time);  H.  Hyerzberg  (1  min. 
45  sec.  handicap),  2d.  In  this  race  E.  C. 
Carter,  who  was  scratch,  stopped  after  finishing 
his  first  mile.  Quarter-mile  run — won  by  A.  A. 
Dohne,  Princeton  College  A.  C.;  time,  52  2-5 
sec.;  E.  B.  Hinckley,  Yale  A.  C.,  2d. 

220-yard  run  (handicap)  —  won  by  S.  J.  King, 
Princeton  College,  6  yds;  time,  23  sec.;  W. 
Schwegler,  A.  A.  C.,  16  yds.,  2d.  Two- 
mile  bicycle  race  (handicap) — 8  starters,  won 
by  W.  W.  Weare,  Yale  A.  C.,  115  yds.  ; 

time,  6  min.  41  2-5  sec.;  W.  Shoemaker, 
L.  I.  Wheelmen,  150  yds.,  2d.  Obstacle 
race — won  by  J.  H.  Bell,  Spartan  Harriers;  A.  A. 
Jordon,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  2d.  G.  R.  Grey,  N.  Y.  A. 
C.,  broke  the  record  at  putting  the  12  lb.  shot, 
covering  50  ft.  6  in.  The  best  previous  record 
was  45  ft.  10  x/z  in.  Running  broad  jump — won 
by  A.  A.  Jordon,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  21  ft.  7  in.;  C.  T. 
Wiegand,  N.  Y.  A.  C. ,  2d,  distance  21  ft.  1  in. 
Throwing  56  lb.  weight — won  by  C.  A.  J.  Queck- 
berner,  N.  Y.  A.  C.;  distance,  25  ft.  4  in.; 
W.  L.  Condon,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  2d;  distance,  24  ft. 

9  in.  Pole  vaulting — won  by  H.  H.  Baxter,  N. 
Y.  A.  C.,  10  ft.  6  in.;  T.  G.  Shearman,  Yale  A. 
C.,  2d;  10  ft.  3  in.  Putting  16-lb.  shot — won  by 
G.  R.  Grey,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  43  ft.  9>£  in.;  F.  L. 
Lambrecht,  M.  A.  C.,  2d,  41  ft.  10  in.  Running 
high  jump — won  by  T.  G.  Shearman,  Yale 
A.  C.,  5  ft.  8lA  in.;  J.  E.  Terry,  Schuykill  A.  C.; 
Robt.  K.  Pritchard,  Nautilus  Boat  Club,  and  G. 
R.  Fearing,  Cutler  A.  C.,  tied  for  second  place, 

5  ft.  7>i  in.  In  the  jump  off  G.  R.  Fearing  won. 
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Throwing  16-lb  hammer — won  by  W.  L.  Con¬ 
don,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  106  ft.  5  in.,  beating  best 
record  by  9  in.;  F.  S.  Latnbrecht,  M.  A.  C.,  2d, 
105  ft.  1  y2  in. 

Amateur  Lacrosse  Association. — The 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Lacrosse  Association  was  held  at  the  Astor 
House,  Newr  York,  on  Saturday  night,  May  5. 
Former  meetings  had  been  often  marked  by 
bitter  feeling,  time  being  wasted  in  wrangling, 
while  necessary  business  was  left  untransacted. 
It  was  hoped  that  important  results  would  be 
accomplished  at  Saturday’s  convention,  for  it 
was  conceded  by  all  active  lacrosse  men  that 
something  must  be  done  or  else  allow  the 
game  to  die.  The  special  business  to  come 
before  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
the  association  could  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  leagues.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was,  in  brief,  as  follows:  Two  associations 
shall  be  formed,  one  Eastern  association 
and  a  Western  one,  the  dividing  line  to 
be  at  Pittsburgh.  Each  association  is  to 
have  its  championship  games,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  season  the  winning  teams  shall  play 
for  the  championship  of  the  country. 
After  considerable  discussion,  several  delegates 
declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  three  leagues, 
a  New  England,  a  Central  States,  and  a  Western 
league,  it  was  at  last  decided  to  form  two 
associations,  as  recommended  in  the  report. 
The  old  National  Association  was  continued  as 
a  board  of  supervision.  Immediately  after 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  Eastern 
delegates  met  to  organize  an  association  to  be 
called  the  “Eastern  Association  of  Amateur 
Lacrosse  Players.”  The  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are:  H.  G.  Penniman,  Baltimore,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  J.  C.  Gerndt,  New  York,  secretary- 
treasurer.  A  council,  to  consist  of  the  above 
officers  and  three  other  gentlemen,  was  formed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  association.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  lacrosse  players,  enthusiastic 
in  their  work  and  willing  to  work  for  the  success 
of  the  game.  Years  of  experience  have  taught 
lacrosse  men  that  the  country  is  too  large  for 
one  association.  With  the  championship  in  the 
West  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Eastern 
club  to  make  an  effort  to  win  it,  for  expenses 
were  too  large,  and  it  took  too  much  time 
to  make  the  trip.  Therefore  few  such  games 
have  of  late  been  played,  and  as  a  result  interest 
in  the  game  seemed  to  be  dying  out,  even 
among  the  players  themselves.  But  now  with 
smaller  associations,  and  the  barrier  of  distance 
removed,  each  club  has  a  direct  claim  on  the 
championship. 
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New  England  College  Athletes. —  The 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May  24,  was  largely  attended. 
The  colleges  represented  were  Dartmouth,  Am¬ 
herst,  Williams,  Brown,  Trinity  and  Wesleyan, 
and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
greatest  rivalry  was  between  Dartmouth  and 
Amherst  for  the  championship,  which  the  Han¬ 
over  boys  won  last  year  at  Hartford.  They  had 
to  succumb  this  year,  however,  to  the  prowess 
of  the  Amhersts,  who  captured  seven  first  and 
three  second  prizes,  Dartmouth  only  getting 
six  firsts.  Eleven  of  the  records  made  last  year 
were  broken — the  two  mile  run,  100-yard,  220- 
yard,  quarter  mile,  standing  high  jump,  putting 
the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer,  two  mile  bicy¬ 
cle,  pole  vault,  standing  broad  and  running 
broad  jumps.  Quarter-mile  run — Gone,  of 
Dartmouth,  53  sec.;  Bulkley,  of  Trinity,  2d. 
Two-mile  run — Ellis,  of  Dartmouth,  10  min. 
24  4-5  sec.;  Gilbert,  of  Amherst,  2d.  100-yard 
dash — Keay,  of  Dartmouth,  10  3-5  sec. ;  Allen, 
of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  2d.  Stand¬ 
ing  high  jump — Cook,  of  Williams,  4  ft.  n34  in.; 
Cooke,  of  Brown,  2d.  Mile  run — Wells,  of 
Amherst,  4  min.  40  4-5  sec. ;  Lee,  of  Williams,  2d. 
Running  high  jump — Ludington,  of  Amherst, 
5  ft.  4 Y  in.;  Cobb,  of  Dartmouth,  and  Amadon, 
of  Williams,  tied  for  second.  Throwing  ham- 
her — Bodwell,  of  Dartmouth,  82  ft.  9  in. ;  Selleck, 
of  Williams,  2d.  Mile  walk — Bradford,  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  8  min.  14  sec.; 
White,  of  Williams,  2d.  Two-mile  bicycle 
race — Delabarre,  of  Amherst,  6  min.  51  sec.; 
Harman,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
2d.  Standing  broad  jump — Crook,  of  Williams, 
scored  10  ft.  5^  in.;  Garfield,  of  Amherst,  2d. 
Half-mile  run — Porter,  of  Amherst,  2  min. 
sec.;  Lee,  of  Williams,  2d.  Pole  vault — War- 
riner,  of  Amherst,  9  ft.  7  in. ;  Marshall,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Shannon,  of 
Trinity,  tied  for  second.  120-yard  hurdle — 
Ludington,  of  Amherst,  was  first;  Dadmun,  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  2d.  No  time 
taken.  Putting  the  shot — Chandler,  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  33  ft.  1  in.,  Wakins,  of  Amherst,  2d. 
Running  broad  jump— Warriner,  of  Amherst, 
20  ft.  2%  in.;  Jewett,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  2d.  220-yard  dash — Allen,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Polytechnic  Institute,  23^  sec.,  with 
Dadmun,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic,  2d.  In  the 
tug  of  war,  Dartmouth  beat  Brown  by  eight 
inches  and  Williams  beat  Worcester  Polytechnic 
one  inch.  Dartmouth  and  Williams  tied  and 
in  the  pull  off  Dartmouth  won  by  four  inches. 

Harvard  Athletic  Games. — The  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association 
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was  held  Saturday,  May  5,  at  Holmes  Field, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Everything  favored  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting,  and  two  college  records 
were  broken.  G.  P.  Cogswell  ran  the  half  mile 
in  1  min.  59  1-5  sec.,  beating  the  inter-collegiate 
record  by  1  sec.  H.  B.  Gibson  threw  the 
hammer  92  ft.  4  in.,  beating  the  Harvard  record. 
The  various  events  resulted  as  follows:  One- 
mile  walk— J.  E.  How,  ’91;  S.  C.  Bracket, 
’91,  and  E.  C.  Wright,  L.  S. ;  won  by  Wright  in 
7  min.  8  3-5  sec.  120-yards  hurdle — S.  R.  Bell, 
’91;  G.  S.  Mandell,  ’89,  and  F.  L.  H.  Noble, 
’88;  won  by  Bell  in  17  3-5  sec.  Two-mile 
bicycle  race — K.  Brown,  ’91;  E.  Norton,  L.  S.; 
and  R.  H.  Davis,  ’91;  won  by  Davis  in  6  min.  7 
2-5  sec.  100-yards  dash— W.  Meyer,  ’90;  H. 
A.  Kelly,  ’88;  E.  C.  Moen,  ’91;  E.  B.  Bodley,  L. 
S.;and  J.  W.  Merrill,  ’89;  won  by  Moen  in  iol/2 
sec.  120-yards  dash  (exhibition) — F.  B.  Lund, 
’88,  12 '4  sec.  Half-mile  run — II.  M.  Stegman, 
’91;  II.  R.  Miles,  ’88;  F.  B.  Dana,  ’88,  and  G. 
P.  Cogswell,  ’88;  won  by  Cogswell  in  1  min.  59 
1-5  sec.  Putting  the  shot  (16  lbs.) — II.  B. 
Gibson,  ’88;  and  M.  Pennypacker,  ’88; 
won  by  Pennypacker,  38  ft.  8  in.  220-yards 
hurdle  race,  (two-thirds  distance) — E.  H. 
Bodley,  L.  S.,  G.  S.  Mandell,  ’89;  and  F.  L.  H. 
Noble,  ’88;  won  by  Bodley,  17  4-5  sec.  440- 
yards  dash — T.  J.  Stead,  ’91;  and  E.  Sturgis, 
’90;  won  by  Stead,  54  2-5  sec.  One-mile  run — 
C.  A.  Davenport,  ’90;  R.  B.  Ilale,  91;  and  W. 
C.  Downs;  won  by  Davenport,  4  min.  43  4-5  sec. 
Throwing  the  hammer  (16  lbs.) — II.  Penny- 
packer,  ’88,  and  H.  B.  Gibson,  ’88;  won  by 
Gibson,  92  ft.  4  in.  220-yards  dash — J.  W. 
Merrill,  ’89;  J.  H.  Slade,  ’90  ;  E.  B.  Bodley,  L. 
S.,  and  E.  C.  Moen,  ’91;  dead  heat  between 
Bodley  and  Moen,  in  24  1-5  sec.  Running 
broad  jump— II.  B.  Gibson,  ’88,  and  C.  W. 
Wheelwright,  ’90;  won  by  Gibson,  19  ft.  n  in. 
Tug-of-war  (provisional  ’varsity  team) — 1,  E. 
A.  Pease,  ’88;  2,  W.  L.  Monro,  ’89;  3,  P.  Chase, 
’88;  anchor,  F.  G.  Balch,  ’88.  Scratch  team  A 
— 1,  R.  Jones,  ’90;  2,  C.  A.  Ewald,  ’88;  3,  W. 
II.  McLellan,  L.  S. ;  anchor,  J.  J.  Higgins,  ’91. 
Scratch  team  B — 1,  E.  W.  Grew,  ’88;  2,  F.  O. 
Raymond,  ’89;  3,  J.  Endicott,  ’89;  anchor,  G. 
Perry,  ’89:  The  ’varsity  team  pulled  team  A 
4 1/2  in.,  and  team  B  3  in. 

Fulton  Athletic  Club. — A  number  of 
active  athletes  have  organized  the  Fulton 
Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  333  Jay  street.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected:  William  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  president;  Thomas  Rea,  Jr.,  vice  president; 
Jean  J.  Tartler,  secretary;  Frank  Ilerr,  financial 
secretary;  Edward  Leddy,  treasurer;  Richard 
Brady,  captain;  Robert  Borsman,  lieutenant. 
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BOATING. 

Columbia  College  Regatta. — The  Colum¬ 
bia  College  Boat  Club  held  their  annual  Spring 
regatta  on  the  Harlem  River,  May  14.  A  heavy 
rain  fell  during  the  races,  but  the  club-house 
was  thronged  with  pretty  women,  who 
applauded  the  efforts  of  their  relations 
and  friends  in  the  boats.  The  eight- 
oared  contest  had  three  crews:  the 
Sophomores,  ’90;  Freshmen,  ’91,  and  Juniors, 
’89.  The  course  was  two  miles  straightaway. 
The  Sophomores  won  by  half  a  length  in  10m. 
ns.,  with  a  strong  ebb  tide  and  against  wind 
and  rain.  The  Freshmen  came  in  second. 
The  crews  were  made  up  as  follows:  Soph¬ 
omores:  T.  T.  Fay,  bow;  C.  H.  Hart,  No.  2; 
M.  F.  Bogert,  No.  3;  J.  M.  Hewlett,  No.  4; 
T.  Mcllvain,  No.  5;  W.  J.  A.  Brauns,  No.  6;  S. 
R.  Bradley,  No.  7;  R.  Meikleham,  No.  8  and  E. 
Du  Forcq,  coxswain.  Freshmen:  O.  H.  P.  La 
Farge,  bow;  G.  N.  Anderson,  No.  2;  G.  W. 
Metcalf,  No.  3;  J.  S.  Langthorn,  No.  4;  H. 
E.  Tuttle,  No.  5;  S.  V.  W.  Lee,  No.  6;  W. 
P.  Robertson,  No.  7,  and  A.  G.  Morris,  stroke 
or  No.  8.  Juniors:  R.  F.  Jossling,  bow;  H. 
Pelton,  C.  Pietz,  R.  T.  Wainwright,  D.  C.  R. 
Dresser,  F.  Denton,  C.  K.  Beekman,  E.  Klapp, 
and  A.  J.  Provost,  coxswain. 

Following  the  eights  there  was  a  race  be¬ 
tween  pair  oared  gigs,  which  was  concluded 
in  this  order:  C.  E.  Beckwith,  stroke  and 
George  Warren,  bow;  G.  R.  Steers  and  H.  A. 
Hadden;  A.  Smith  and  G.  C.  Gildersleeve. 
The  prizes  were  cups  and  mugs  to  each  of  the 
winning  crews. 

Amateur  Oarsmen’s  Association. — The 
Spring  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen  was  held  at  the  Gilsey 
House,  New  York,  Saturday,  May  12,  and 
decided  upon  the  time  and  place  for  the  annual 
rowing  regatta.  Those  present  were:  W.  H. 
Garfield,  president,  Albany;  W.  H.  Tucker, 
Philadelphia;  C.  G.  Peterson,  New  York;  J.  H. 
Aborn,  Providence;  H.  K.  Kinchman,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  W.  H.  Gibson,  Washington,  and  M. 
A.  Mullen,  Newark.  The  only  two  places 
competing  for  the  honor  of  welcoming  the 
national  oarsmen  were  Sunbury,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
were  three  votes  for  the  latter  and  four  for  the 
former,  and  the  date  fixed  was  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  18  and  19.  The  case  of  James 
Pilkington,  of  the  Metropolitan  Rowing  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  some  four  years  ago  was  refused  en¬ 
trance  in  a  Washington  regatta  because,  as  it 
was  claimed,  he  had  been  getting  up  regattas 
for  purposes  of  profit,  was  considered  by  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Pilkington  was  declared  to 


have  committed  no  act  which  should  warrant 

his  disqualification.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse 
with  the  case  of  William  F.  Conley,  of  the 

Shawmut  Boat  Club  of  Boston,  who  was  dis¬ 
qualified  some  time  ago  for  practices  not  be¬ 
coming  an  amateur.  It  was  asserted  that 
Conley  had  entered  for  a  race  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  then  failed  to  race.  Other  charges  were 
also  made.  Mr.  Mullen  of  the  New  York  club 
submitted  papers  and  affidavits  to  show  that 
Conley  was  guilty.  A  vote  was  taken  which 
decided  to  disqualify  Conley  as  an  amateur. 
Conley  was  present  with  his  friends,  but  his 
testimony  had  no  effect  on  the  committee. 

Definition  of  an  Amateur  Athlete. — 
The  New  England  Amateur  Rowing  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  the  following  definition  of  an  amateur  : 
“One  \vho  does  not  enter  in  an  open  com¬ 
petition,  or  for  either  a  stake,  public  or  admis¬ 
sion  money  or  entrance  fee,  or  competes  with 
or  against  a  professional  for  any  prize  ;  who  has 
never  taught,  pursued  or  assisted  in  the  pursuit 
of  athletic  exercises  as  a  means  of  livelihood; 
whose  membership  of  any  rowing  or  other 
athletic  club  was  not  brought  about  or  does  not 
continue  because  of  any  mutual  agreement  or 
understanding,  expressed  or  implied  ;  whereby 
his  becoming  or  continuing  a  member  of  such 
club  would  be  of  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  him 
whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  and  who  has  never 
been  employed  in  any  occupation  involving  any 
use  of  oar  or  paddle;”  and  who  shall  other¬ 
wise  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
association. 

The  Atalanta  Boat  Club. — The  fortieth 
birthday  of  the  famous  Atalanta  Boat  Club  was 
celebrated  by  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Hungaria, 
New  York,  Saturday  evening,  May  5.  At  the 
right  hand  of  President  Smith,  sat  Charles  A. 
Peverelley,  the  only  living  charter  member,  who 
has  stood  in  the  Atalanta  ranks  for  forty  years. 
Mr.  Peverelley  told  the  boys  all  about  the  old 
days.  The  speakers  to  the  other  toasts  were  : 
“Atalanta  Veterans,”  H.  S.  Sproul  ;  “  Man¬ 
hattan  Athletic  Club,”  C.  C.  Hughes  ;  “Amateur 
Athletics,”  A.  L.  G.  Sachs;  “Staten  Island 
Club,”  VV.  C.  Davis;  “New  York  Rowing 
Club,”  T.  G.  Barry;  “Union  Boat  Club,”  T. 
E.  Cummings;  “The  Ladies,”  Judge  David 
Me  Adam  ;  “The  Boys,”  Thomas  Brown,  and 
“The  Press,”  August  Peverelley. 

Yale  Boat  Club  Regatta. — The  annual 
Spring  regatta  of  the  Yale  University  Boat 
Club  was  held  on  Lake  Saltonstall,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  12.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  rainy.  The  races  resulted  as  follows : 
Single  Sculls,  miles,  with  turn,  for  the 

Cleveland  cup — C.  O.  Gill,  ’89,  1st,  in  7  min.  41 
sec.;  W.  G.  Bushnell,  ’86,  2d;  H.  H.  Covel,  ’88, 
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3d.  Eight-oared  shells,  2  miles  straightaway — 
The  crews  crossed  the  finish  line  as  follows: 
University  crew,  11  min.  38  sec.;  Sophomores,  a 
third  of  a  length  behind,  11  min.  39^  sec.,  and 
less  than  five  feet  behind  the  Sophomores  came 
the  Freshmen;  time,  11  min.  40  sec.  The 
Juniors  came  in  some  lengths  behind.  The 
two  leading  crews  were  made  up  as  follows  : 
University— R.  M.  Wilcox,  bow;C.  O.  Gill,  2;J. 
A.  Stevenson,  captain,  3  ;  J.  A.  Hartwell,  4;  W. 
H.  Corbin,  5;  G.  W.  Woodford,  6;  G.  B.  Carter, 
7;  S.  M.  Cross,  stroke;  W.  G.  Noyes,  coxswain. 
Class  of  ’89. — J.  G.  Rodgers,  140  lbs.,  bow; 
H.  W.  Vernon,  158,  2;  G.  H.  Davison, 

148,  3;  A.  H.  Mosle,  captain,  165,  4;  T.  A. 
Crummy,  162,  5;  C.  F.  Kent,  172,  6;  T.  E. 
Donnelly,  15 1,  7;  W.  T.  Mason,  155,  stroke. 
Average,  156 )/z.  W.  W.  Ames,  coxswain. 

The  Albany  Rowing  Club. —  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Albany  Rowing  Club,  N.  V.,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
George  T.  Keeley;  vice-president,  B.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Jr.;  secretary,  Homer  L.  Brayton; 
treasurer,  Sharon  Hall;  captain,  Joseph  H. 
Gervin;  lieutenant,  M.  F.  Monahan. 

FISHING. 

Anglers’  Casting  Tournament. —  Al¬ 
though  the  weather  was  uninviting,  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors  and  spectators  attended  the 
sixth  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Rod 
and  Reel  Association,  May  24  and  25,  at  Central 
Park  Lake,  New  York.  The  fly-casting  records 
were  broken.  In  the  single-handed  fly-casting, 
“expert  class,’’  Mr.  R.  C.  Leonard  scored  102 !< 
feet,  as  against  his  own  record  of  97  feet  of  last 
year.  This  last  cast  also  beats  the  best  record 
ever  made  in  single-handed  casting,  including 
the  102  feet  switch  cast  made  by  Mr.  Hawes  in 
1887.  In  single-handed  (ly-casting  for  amateurs 
the  following  was  the  score:  R.  B.  Lawrence, 
125;  J.  Trowbridge,  113;  W.  C.  Blackford,  hi; 
A.  F.  Dressel,  104;  J.  Johnson,  98;  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  beating  his  opponents  both  in  accuracy 
and  length  of  cast.  Switch  fly-casting  was  the 
next  event,  with  H.  W.  Hawes  casting  94  ft.;  R. 
C.  Leonard,  85^;  Ed.  Eggert,  79;  G.  Johnson, 
63;  C.  G.  Levison,  62  '/2.  Salmon  fly-casting,  H. 
W.  Hawes,  138  ft.;  R.  C.  Leonard,  129.  T.  B. 
Mills,  1 13;  Ed.  Eggert,  97.  Single-handed  fly- 
casting  (expert  class),  R.  C.  Leonard,  102 '/>  ft.; 
H.  W.  Hawes,  92;  T.  B.  Mills,  89;  C.  G.  Levi¬ 
son,  84;  Ed.  Eggert,  75;  G.  Poey,  75.  The 
second  day  of  the  tournament  was  marked  by 
wretched  weather,  for  not  only  did  it  rain  most 
of  the  time,  but  the  wind  was  dead  against  the 
experts.  The  first  event  was  the  light  rod  con¬ 
test,  in  which  R.  C.  Leonard  cast  95  ft.,  beating 
his  own  record  of  88,  H,  W.  Hawes  was  2d, 
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87;  T.  B.  Mills,  3d,  80;  R.  B.  Lawrence,  76^; 

J.  L.  Breese,  74 and  James  Rue,  69.  Mr. 
Leonard’s  casting  was  admirable,  and  was  most 
accurate.  The  amateur  single-handed  casting 
with  rods  not  over  1 1  y2  ft.  in  length:  Prof.  J.  P. 
Silvernail,  80  ft.;  accuracy,  40;  total,  120.  J.  L. 
Breese,  80  ft.;  accuracy,  31;  total,  111.  J.  Rice, 
Jr.,  75  ft. ;  accuracy,  35;  total,  no.  F.  S.  Pink- 
ney,  75  ft;  accuracy,  32;  total,  106.  Frederick 
Mather,  66  ft.;  accuracy,  29;  total,  95.  C.  H. 
Mowry,  68,  accuracy,  25;  total,  93.  F.  L.  Cor¬ 
nell,  65  ft.;  accuracy,  26;  total,  91.  The  gold 
medal  for  best  casting  for  black  bass  with  a  fly: 

J.  L.  Breese,  cast  79  ft.;  C.  G.  Levison,  76;  E. 
Eggert  and  R.  B.  Lawrence  each  75.  In  casting 
off  the  tie  Mr.  Lawrence  won.  The  minnow 

# 

casting  for  black  bass  was  contested  for  on  the 
Polo  Grounds  for  convenience  of  measurement. 
Eight  contested  for  this  prize,  each  man  being 
allowed  five  casts.  The  rods  used  weighed 
between  seven  and  a  half  and  nine  and  a  quarter 
ounces.  A.  F.  Dressel  averaged  137  3-5  ft.; 
accuracy,  33;  total,  170  3-5,  and  Sidney  Fry 
cast  140  4-5  ft.;  accuracy,  20,  total,  160  4-5.  W. 

D.  Shackelford  made  a  total  of  149  ft.  5  in.,  and 
R.  C.  Leonard,  147  4-5  ft.  This  beat  the  record 
and,  indeed,  Messrs.  Dressel,  Fry  and  Shack¬ 
elford  went  away  beyond  the  previous  record, 
which  was  127  ft.  In  the  heavy  bass  casting, 

A.  F.  Dressel  won  with  181  5-12  ft.  to  his  credit. 
Sidney  Fry  was  next,  with  168  10-12  ft.;  W.  T. 
Shackelford,  3d,  119  35  ft.;  David  Harris, 

96  5-12  ft.,  and  E.  Eggert,  74 J4  ft. 

Hatching  Muskallonge. — Mr.  Seth  Green, 
the  enthusiastic  fish  culturist,  has  met  with  good 
success  in  his  efforts  to  propagate  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  Muskallonge  into  many  waters  where 
it  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  also  to  stock 
waters  which  have  been  depleted.  Mr.  Green 
has  had  a  most  faithful  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Jona¬ 
than  Mason,  who  has  been  very  energetic  in 
this  work.  Mr.  Mason  recently  wrote  Mr. 
Green  that  he  had  75,000  eggs  on  hand  in  fine 
condition.  He  has  also  found  that  they  need  a 
circulation  similar  to  the  shad  for  them  to 
hatch.  The  experiment  of  extracting  the  milk 
from  the  male  fish  by  cutting  them  open  yielded 
an  impregnation  of  25  per  cent. 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co. —  By  a 
serious  fire,  May  8,  the  Enterprise  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Akron,  O.,  narrowly  escaped  a 
total  loss  of  their  factory  and  stock  of  artificial 
baits.  By  prompt  action  in  using  the  hose  con¬ 
nected  with  the  water  pipes,  the  fire  was  partly 
held  in  check  until  the  firemen  arrived, 
when  the  flames  were  extinguished,  though  the 
loss  is  heavy.  The  company  with  characteristic 
enterprise,  worthy  of  their  name,  are  again 
running  the  factory  with  the  full  force  of  about 
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one  hundred  hands.  All  orders  will  therefore 
be  supplied  with  very  little  delay. 

’  "  > 

KENNEL. 

American  Kennel  Club  Meeting. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
held  May  9,  at  the  club  rooms,  44  Broadway, 
New  York,  Vice-President  T.  H.  Terry  presided, 
and  the  following  delegates  were  present:  The 
American  Field  Trial  Club  was  represented  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Vredenburgh;  the  Fox  Terrier  Club 
by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  Jr.;  the  Beagle  Club 
Mr.  H.  F.  Schellhass;  Connecticut  Kennel  Club, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Ohl;  the  Collie  Club,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Terry;  the  Hartford  Kennel  Club,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Collins;  the  New  Jersey  Kennel  Club,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Peshall;the  Philadelphia  Kennel  Club,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Winslow;  the  Pacific  Kennel  Club,  Mr.  Elliot 
Smith;  the  St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Schellhass;  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Hichcock.  Mr.  C.  H.  Childs’  resignation 
as  president  was  accepted  and  Mr.  August 
Belmont,  Jr.,  was  unanimously  chosen  in 
his  place.  This  ended  the  special  meeting. 
The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
then  went  into  session.  The  minutes  were 
read  and  approved,  and  the  treasurer  re¬ 
ported  a  balance  of  $128.01,  which  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  all.  The  stud  book  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Vreden¬ 
burgh  as  editor  of  the  Stud  Book,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis.  The 
American  Club  Stud  book  has  paid  for  itself, 
and  there  is  a  balance  on  hand.  Two  letters 
were  read  from  Mr.  Otis  Fellows,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  they  were  of  an  insulting 
character.  The  Hornellsville  Kennel  Club  were 
expelled  from  the  club  under  Article  9  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  unanimous  vote.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  Rule  2,  put  by  the  St.  Paul  Kennel 
Club,  was  read  and  a  vote  being  taken, 
declared  lost.  The  action  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  in  refusing  Mr.  James  Watson’s 
entries,  on  account  of  non-payment  of  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  was  confirmed.  Messrs.  Farley 
&  Foster,  who  were  disqualified  at  the 
late  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  was 


brought  before  the  meeting,  and  on  a  motion 
being  taken  were  declared  disqualified.  Mr. 
Belmont,  Jr.,  communieates  with  the  club  with 
regard  to  the  disqualification  of  Warren  Dis¬ 
cord  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  thinks 
that  the  second  should  be  placed  first,  and  the 
third  second.  This  proposition  was  referred  to 
the  bench  show  committee  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club.  The  Syracuse  Kennel  Club 
applied  for  membership,  after  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned. 

The  Indiana  Field  Trials. — Everything 
indicates  that  the  second  annual  field  trials  of 
the  Indiana  Kennel  Club,  at  Bicknell,  Ind., 
November  1,  1888,  will  be  a  grand  success.  The 
entries  for  the  Derby  stake  closed  June  1,  with 
sixty-e^ght  nominations;  of  which  32  are  English 
setters,  30  pointers,  4  Irish  setters,  1  Gordon 
setter,  and  1  cross-bred  setter.  The  number  of 
entries  greatly  exceeded  all  expectations.  The 
entries  for  the  all-age  stake  close  October  1, 
and  the  Indiana  stake  September  1.  Messrs. 
James  L.  Anthony,  New  York;  I).  C.  Bergund- 
thal,  Indianapolis,  and  Col.  A.  G.  Sloo,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.,  will  act  as  judges  at  the  coming 
field  trials. 

A  Virginia  Dog  Show. — A  bench  show  of 
dogs  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  October 
9-12,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Virginia  Field 
Sports  Association,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  Virginia  A.  M.  &  T.  Exposition.  A  liberal 
prize  list  will  be  offered,  and  a  fine  display  of 
Virginia  fox-hounds  will  be  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  show.  The  benching,  feeding  and  dis¬ 
infecting  will  be  done  by  Spratts’  Patent.  Ap¬ 
plication  for  entry  blanks,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bench  Show 
committee,  room  26,  Shafer  Building,  Richmond, 
Va. 

The  Albany  Kennel  Club. — The  dog 
fanciers  and  breeders  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  organized 
the  Albany  Kennel  Club,  May  16,  and  elected 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hudson  president,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gallup 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Farley, 
proprietor  of  the  Fort  Orange  Kennels,  super¬ 
intendent. 
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BLOOD  and  breeding  will  tell,  whether 
in  the  human  or  canine  race.  The 
intelligence  and  hunting  ability  exhibited 
in  such  rare  field  dogs  as  Roderigo  and 
Paul  Gladstone  may  be  traced  to  careful 
breeding  and  training  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  The  prepotent  influence  of  these 


dogs  will  be  found  in  their  sons  and 
daughters,  many  of  them  having  already 
gained  excellent  records  for  field  work. 
For  pedigree  and  performances  of  Rod¬ 
erigo,  address  the  Memphis  &  Avent  Ken¬ 
nel,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn.,  and  for  full 
description  of  Paul  Gladstone  address 
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the  Mt.  Washington  Kennel,  202  Smith- 
field  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Fine  engraving  of  a  favorite  dog 
may  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  the  sportsman  who  possesses  a  first- 
class  canine,  of  whatsoever  variety,  should 
have  his  image  preserved  by  the  art  of 
the  wood-engraver,  or  ‘done  in  oil,’  if 
preferred.  For  artistic  work  in  their 
specialty,  the  A.  M.  Weinhardt  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.,  are  unexcelled,  as  our  readers 
will  admit  after  glancing  at  the  life-like 
wood-engravings  of  the  champion  English 
setter  dogs,  Roderigo  and  Paul  Gladstone, 
in  the  article  this  month  on  “  The  Modern 
English  Setter.” 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  and 
success  usually  depends  upon  true  merit. 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  case  with 
Spratt’s  Patent  dog  food.  Only  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  Spratt’s  dog 
food  was  first  introduced  in  America,  yet 
at  the  present  time  it  is  in  use  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  breeders  of  fine  dogs. 
The  merits  of  Spratt’s  Patent  dog  food 
are  also  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  adopted  for  general  use  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dog  shows  in  America  during  the 
past  two  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  kinds. 

Bethabara  wood,  for  all  waters  and  all 
weather,  is  by  many  expert  anglers  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unexcelled  as  material  for 
fishing  rods.  The  wood  has  strength, 
lightness  and  elasticity,  three  most  im¬ 
portant  features  in  the  make-up  of  a  fine 
rod.  A  handsome  pamphlet,  giving  the 
comparison  of  bethabara  with  fishing  rods 
of  other  material,  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  B.  Shipley  &  Son,  503 
Commerce,  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Fishing  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  or 
on  cloudy  days,  the  luminous  baits  made 
by  the  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  O., 
are  unapproachable — except  by  the  fish 
themselves,  who  find  them  the  most  ap¬ 
proachable  baits  in  existence.  A  large 
illustrated  catalogue,  together  with  a 
gold-plated  angler’s  charm,  will  be  sent  to 
any  lover  of  fishing,  upon  remitting  twenty 
cents  to  the  manufacturers,  at  above  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  Hunting  suits  made  by  Geo.  Bar¬ 
nard  &  Co.,  the  well-known  sportsmen’s 
clothiers,  are  recognized  as  the  best  of 
their  kind,  in  style  and  material.  Mr. 
Barnard  is  a  practical  sportsman,  and 


understands  the  wants  of  shooters, athletes, 
oarsmen,  etc.  Catalogue  and  samples  of 
goods  well  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
Geo.  Barnard  &  Co.,  108  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 

The  water  color  hunting  scenes,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Side  Shot,”  “A  Lost  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  and  “  Stopping  an  Incomer,”  by 
Chas.  A.  Zimmerman,  are  worthy  a  place 
in  every  club  room,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  sportsman’s  study.  The  entire  set, 
ready  for  framing,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $5,  by  Chas.  A.  Zim¬ 
merman,  care  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine. 

By  cycle  is  often  more  pleasant  than 
by  rail  in  making  a  flying  trip  amid  pict¬ 
uresque  scenery,  and  all  who  wish  to  buy 
a  bicycle  will  be  wise  to  procure  the  new 
catalogue  published  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  Copies  of  the  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  western  branch, 
291  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

“  Health  is  wealth.”  The  able  articles 
on  healthful  habits,  diet,  etc.,  combined 
with  the  expose  of  medical  humbugs  in 
every  number,  render  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Health  useful  in  every  household. 
For  a  free  specimen  copy  address  the 
Journal  of  Healthy  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Orvis  fishing  rods  and  artificial 
flies  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
extended  description  of  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  merits.  A  new  illustrated  catalogue 
of  fishing  tackle  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
mention  this  magazine  in  making  ap¬ 
plication  to  Chas.  F.  Orvis,  Manchester, 
Vt. 

The  Ideal  Magazine  rifle,  as  Colt’s 
new  “Lightning”  model  is  often  termed, 
has  found  favor  with  many  skillful  hunt¬ 
ers  and  sporting  tourists.  For  catalogue 
of  rifles  and  reloading  tools,  address  the 
Ideal  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass,”  is  a 
seasonable  volume,  and  should  be  in 
every  angler’s  library.  Descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  and  full  catalogue  of  sporting  works 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request,  by  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Many  rare  books  on  shooting,  fishing 
and  oyt-door  sports,  are  described  in  the 
catalogue  of  sporting  w  orks  issued  by  A. 
L.  Luyster,  98  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
The  catalogue  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  stamp  to  any  address. 
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WISCONSIN  AND  DAKOTA 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 


Several  hundred  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  embracing  woodland, 
prairie,  meadow  and  cultivated  farms,  in  Adams  and  Marquette  Counties,  Wis. 

j&Vef&I  Tracts  of  40  io  160  i^cpeg  Eaclj, 

Suitable  for  farms  and  dairy  purposes,  a  portion  being  near  the  line  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway  on  the  Sheboygan  Branch,  now  completed  to  Princeton 
on  the  east,  and  to  Necedah  on  the  west.  These  lands  are  all  located  in 

A  ^opalocis  and  fferlile  J7i5lrief> 

WITH  ABUNDANCE  OF  GOOD  WOOD  AND  WATER. 

Also  several  pieces  of  village  property,  including  a  Planing  Mill,  houses,  and  lots, 
in  the  thriving  town  of  Westfield,  one  of  the  best  locations  on  the  Southern  branch  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 


'The  Dakota.  L,ands 

Embrace  two  quarter  sections  in  Spink  County,  a  rich  farming  country.  These 
tracts  are  partly  under  cultivation,  and  will  be  sold  together  or  separately,  upon  very 
favorable  terms.  Any  person  desiring  to  purchase  a  fine  farm,  or  pleasant  country 
home,  at  a  low  figure,  will  do  well  to  address  me  without  delay,  giving  description  of 
what  is  required.  I  am  prepared  to 

Sell  op  Trade  ©state, 

And  solicit  correspondence  from  those  who  wish  to  locate  and  make  their  homes  in 
this  portion  of  the  Great  Northwest.  Letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address, 

SIMEON  POND, 

Dealer  in  Real  Estate, 

WESTFIELD,  WIS. 


■ 
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EDWARD  Z.  C.  JUDSON. 

(“NED  BUNTLINE.”) 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NED  BUNTLINE. 

PART  IV. 

BY  WILL  WILDWOOD. 


Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Sportsmen,”  “The  Greenwood  Club,”  Etc. 


“THE  EAGLES  NEST.” 

Where  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  rushing  stream 
Is  so  brightly  seen  o’er  the  rocks  (lark  green. 

Where  the  white  pink  grows  by  the  wild  red  rose 
And  the  blue  bird  sings  till  the  welkin  rings. 

Where  the  red  deer  leaps  and  the  panther  creeps. 
And  the  eagles  scream  over  cliff  and  stream, 

Where  the  lilies  bow  their  heads  of  snow. 

And  the  hemlocks  tall  throw  a  shade  o’er  all. 

Where  the  rolling  surf  laves  the  emerald  turf. 
Where  the  trout  leaps  high  at  the  hovering  fly. 
Where  the  sportive  fawn  crops  the  soft  green  lawn. 
And  the  crows’  shrill  cry  bodes  a  tempest  nigh— 
There  is  my  home— my  wildwood  home. 

Where  no  step  intrudes  in  the  dense  dark  woods. 
Where  no  song  is  heard  but  of  bree/.e  and  bird; 
Where  the  world’s  foul  scum  can  never  come; 
Where  friends  are  so  few  that  all  are  true— 

There  is  my  home— my  wildwood  homo. 

—Ned  Buntline. 


HE  so-called  charms  of  civilization 
were  literally  chains  to  one  of  Ned 
|  Buntline’s  roving  nature,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
i  prising  that  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  years 
I  in  New  York,  he  began  to  chafe  under 
l  the  restraint  and  formality  of  city  life,  and 
,  to  cast  about  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
;  turn  to’  the  wilderness.  In  a  letter  to  the 
I  writer,  several  years  ago,  he  remarked 
S  that  he  “had  no  love  for  cities,  but  was 
always  happiest  when  far  removed  from 

I;  civilization,  surrounded  by  woods  and 
waters,  where  the  carol  of  birds,  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze,  and  the  roar  of 
the  cascade,  awoke  sweeter  music  to  his 
<  ear  than  all  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven.” 
!!  His  natural,  distaste  for  city  life  became 
:  intensified  during  his  residence  in  New 
|j  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  the  convivial 
'  habits  there  formed  came  near  wrecking 
l!  the  stalwart  woodsman,  and  he  deter¬ 


mined  to  break  away  from  the  dangerous 
surroundings  and  influences. 

To  think  was  to  act  with  Ned  Bunt¬ 
line,  and  he  quietly  “folded  his  tent  like 
the  Arab,  and  as  silently  stole  away,”  to 
the  wilds  of  the  Adirondack  region,  then 
known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
John  Brown’s  tract.  The  region  was 
famous  only  as  the  retreat  of  the  visionary 
“  old  man  of  Ossawatomie,”  and  few  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  paradise 
of  fish  and  game.  Upon  reaching  this 
wild  locality  Ned  was  once  more  in  his 
element,  and  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  the  enjoyment  of  field 
sports  and  the  writing  of  sensational 
stories  for  the  press.  The  spot  selected 
for  his  hermitage  in  the  wilderness,  which 
he  christened  the  “Eagle’s  Nest,”  a  ro¬ 
mantic  retreat,  glowingly  described  in 
his  little  poem  of  that  title — was  near  the 
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bank  of  Eagle  Lake,  one  of  the  three  now 
known  as  the  Blue  Mountain  lakes.  He 
gave  the  place  and  many  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  in  that  region  the  names  they 
now  bear,  and  in  his  humble  cabin  lived 
as  happy  as  a  prince,  entertaining  his 
friends  who  visited  the  wilderness,  with 
the  proverbial  hospitality  of  a  true  knight 
of  the  trigger. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Hathorn,  who  has  long 
been  familiar  with  almost  every  phase  of 
Adirondack  life,  furnishes  the  following 
brief  description  of  Ned  Buntline’s  first 
appearance  in  that  region,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  him  to  make  it  his 
home: 


made  their  way  in  with  a  team  on  the 
rude  road.  When  we  come  in  Ned  made 
himself  known,  and  I  said  to  him:  ‘I  am 
glad  to  meet  you.  I  know  you  well,  hav¬ 
ing  read  all  your  books,  and  was  also  a 
subscriber  to  Ned  Bunt  line's  Own.'  From 
this  time  ever  after  he  was  a  firm  and 
genial  friend. 

“  The  place  where  we  were  was  soon 
after  offered  for  sale,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  finding  the  owner,  who  sold  it  to  him 
at  a  moderate  price.  His  party  remained 
a  week,  and  then  went  out,  Ned  leaving 
me  in  charge  of  the  place  until  he  should 
return  in  the  spring,  to  make  it  his  liter¬ 
ary  and  mountain  home.  After  his  re- 
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“In  the  fall  of  1356,  I,  with  a  party  of 
friends  from  Saratoga,  visited  the  woods 
for  a  hunting  excursion,  intending  to  re¬ 
main  some  time,  and  located  at  what  is 
now  Eagle  Lake.  Finding  there  a  log 
house  and  clearing  which  had  been  made 
for  lumbering  purposes,  we  occupied  it  by 
permission.  The  party  returned  home 
about  New  Years  day,  and  I  remained 
with  two  woodsmen,  one  of  whom  had 
been  a  guide  for  Ned  at  Lake  Piseco  some 
time  before.  On  our  return  to  camp  one 
day  we  found  Ned,  with  a  party  he  had 
picked  up  at  Glens  Falls.  They  had 


turn  I  was  called  home  and  Ned  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  outskirts  of  the  woods, 
urging  me  to  soon  return  and  live  with 
him  and  be  his  guest  as  long  as  I  wished.  ; 
He  desired  a  housekeeper,  and  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  a  bright,  comely  girl, 
Marie  Gardiner,  whom  he  employed  and 
soon  afterward  married.  Before  I  re¬ 
turned  she  died.  A  few  evergreens  mark 
the  resting  place  of  the  mother  and  child 
at  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

“  My  health  being  poor,  from  close 
confinement  to  business,  I  decided  to  go 
again  to  the  woods,  and  in  the  spring  of 
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EAGLE  LAKE  OUTLET. 


1859  I  made  my  way  up  to  the  Lakes, 
where  Ned  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting. 
There  were  two  eagles  that  made  their 
nest  each  year  opposite  the  house  on  the 
lake,  and  we  never  disturbed  them.  Their 
close  proximity  pleased  him,  and  he 
named  his  home  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  and 
the  sheet  of  water,  Eagle  Lake.  It  is 
about  one  mile  long,  and  a  lovely  lake.  The 
one  below,  and  the  last  of  the  chain,  he 
named,  Utawanna,  which  signifies  sun¬ 
shine.  Upon  naming  this  lake  he  com¬ 
posed  some  beautiful  lines,  only  a  portion 
of  which  I  now  remember,  namely: 

“  Where  the  swift  trout  lenpeth  freely, 

Where  the  red  deer  stoops  to  drink. 

Where  the  wild  rose  blushing'  blossoms 
On  its  mosBy  covered  brink; 

Not  a  human  dwelling  near  it— 

Tis  a  gem  in  living  green— 

Utawanna,  Queen  of  waters. 

In  thy  heavenly  silver  sheen. 

“At  this  time  Ned  was  writing  stories 
for  the  New  York  Mercury ,  and  Mr. 
Cauldwell,  the  senior  editor,  made  us  a 
visit,  and  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
him.  The  editor  and  publisher  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Ned  Buntline,  and  paid 
him  liberally,  as  the  public  demand  for 
his  wild  and  fanciful  stories  made  a  great 


circulation  for  the  Mercury.  He  wrote 
short  stories  for  other  papers,  under  vari¬ 
ous  signatures,  one  of  his  pseudonym 
being  “  Ethelbert,  the  Wanderer.”  His 
income  from  his  writings,  when  he  was 
faithful  to  his  work,  would  amount  to 
several  thousand  dollars  per  year,  but 
after  completing  a  long  serial  story  or 
fulfilling  a  literary  engagement,  he  would 
often  indulge  in  a  period  of  dissipation — 
though  he  would  strive  vigorously  to 
conquer  the  besetting  weakness,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  doing  so/  I  believe, 
and  became  a  strong  temperance  advo¬ 
cate. 

“The  natives  of  the  country  looked 
upon  him  as  a  wonderful  man.  His  scars 
and  wounds  attested  the  desperate  en¬ 
counters  he  had  engaged  in,  and  wond¬ 
erful  stories  were  told  of  his  courage  and 
prowess — which  were  in  truth  remark¬ 
able.  He  was  very  fond  of  shooting  and 
fishing.  Wild  deer  were  very  abundant, 
and  might  often  be  seen  from  his  door, 
feeding  in  day  time.  He  wrote  but  little 
during  the  day,  but  at  night,  after  a  drink 
of  strong  coffee,  would  do  his  writing 
when  all  was  quiet.  He  had  a  post  office 
established  at  his  Eagle’s  Nest,  and  he 
employed  a  mail  carrier  to  come  in  on 
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foot  each  week,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  change  the  mails. 

“In  i860  Ned  made  a  trip  to  New 
York,  leaving  me  to  look  after  his  home, 
and  not  long  after  a  messenger  came  to 
ask  me  to  meet  the  irrepressible  Ned,  and 
assist  him  in  bringing  home  a  wife  he  had 
just  married.  I  met  them,  and  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  take  the  bride  to  her  home  in  a 
boat,  while  Ned  went  with  the  teamster 
around  the  road.  The  lady  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  question  me  in  regard  to  her  future 
home,  of  which  she  had  formed  a  some¬ 
what  romantic  idea — apparently  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  wilderness. 
As  mildly  as  possible  I  gave  a  clearer 
view  of  the  cabin  home,  taking  especial 
care  to  describe  the  beautiful  scenery,  and 
the  woman  gracefully  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion.  She  was  good  looking  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
one,  and  trouble  soon  commenced  which 


should  be  shown  on  the  part  of  his  guests, 
and  certain  simple  rules  must  be  complied 
with.  There  must  be  no  hounding  of 
deer  on  or  across  his  premises,  and  no 
game  butcher  would  be  entertained  at  the 
Eagle’s  Nest.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
guides,  Alvah  Dunning,  boasted  that  he 
should  set  his  hounds  after  deer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ned  Buntline’s  home  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  made  the  threat 
that  in  case  of  interference  he  would  shoot 
the  man  who  should  attempt  to  stop  him. 
This  threat  was  soon  repeated  to  Ned, 
who  soon  after  detected  Alvah  crossing 
the  little  domain,  and  at  once  intercepted 
him.  Two  of  the  guide’s  hounds  accom¬ 
panied  #him,  and  foreseeing  danger  he 
called  them  to  heel.  Ned  very  coolly 
raised  his  rifle  and  shot  one  of  the  dogs 
so  close  to  Alvah  that  the  bullet  whistled 
uncomfortably  near,  then  warned  the  in¬ 
truder  that  another  bullet  would  be  ready 


BUTTERMILK  FALLS. 


only  ended  when  Ned  left  for  the  war. 

“Ned  Buntline  had  some  excellent 
traits  of  character.  His  friendship  was 
fervid  and  sincere,  he  despised  gambling 
and  profane  language,  and  would  never 
employ  any  one  who  would  use  it  in  his 
presence.” 

Although  generous  and  hospitable  al¬ 
most  to  a  fault,  he  required  due  respect 


for  him  if  he  were  not  out  of  sight  in  five 
minutes.  Alvah  disappeared  from  view 
within  one  minute,  running  at  a  rate  of 
speed  never  before  equalled  by  man  in 
that  region,  and  was  never  again  known 
to  set  foot  on  the  domain  of  ‘Ned  Bunt¬ 
line,  the  terrible  ’ 

Another  incident,  related  by  an  in¬ 
timate  friend,  indicates  the  spirit  of  true 
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sportsmanship  and  love  of  fair  play,  on 
the  part  of  the  rare  old  woodsman.  One- 
evening  two  skiffs  were  rowed  up  to  his 
landing,  and  the  occupants — two  wealthy 
young  sportsmen,  accompanied  by  their 
guides, — put  their  shooting  accoutrements 
on  shore,  depending  upon  putting  in  a 
pleasant  night  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  The 
owner  of  the  cabin  came  down  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  belated  hunters.  From  the 
bow  of  each  boat  protruded  the  saddles 
of  a  deer,  and  espying  them  Ned  Buntline 
asked  where  they  were  shot.  With  a 
glow  of  conscious  pride  the  young  sports¬ 
men  informed  him,  and  added  that  a  few 


of  monotony  while  living  in  the  great 
North  Woods  of  New  York.  Adventures 
seemed  to  follow  each  other  with  surpris¬ 
ing  frequency,  and  he  found  his  rifle  con¬ 
venient  for  almost  daily  use.  One  of  his 
exploits  he  has  recorded  as  follows,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  a  ‘  A  Wolf  Massacre:  ’ 

It  was  the  Winter  of  1858.  I  was  up  in  my 
hunter’s  cabin  on  Eagle  Lake,  the  second  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  trio  of  crystal  beauties.  Cold 
was  no  name  for  the  weather.  The  ice  froze  to 
over  two  feet  thickness  in  November.  By  the 
first  of  January  it  was  near  four  feet  through,  as 
we  found  when  we  cut  holes  through  which  to 


nlore  deer  had  been  killed  the  day  previ¬ 
ous,  all  by  floating.  “  Where  are  they  ?  ” 
asked  Ned.  “Oh  !  they  were  does  and  a 
fawn  and  we  left  them  on  the  bank  as  we 
had  no — ”  “  Hold  on,”  cried  the  veteran 
woodsman  at  this  point,  interrupting  the 
speaker,  and  directing  the  guides  to  re¬ 
load  the  boat  he  compelled  the  game 
butchers  to  seek  other  quarters.  Entrea¬ 
ties  were  in  vain,  and  as  the  boats  were 
pushed  off  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
occupants  on  the  enormity  of  their  offence 
against  fair  sportsmanship,  which  they 
doubtless  remember  to  this  day. 

The  novelist  had  no  cause  to  complain 


fish  for  salmon  trout.  Thirty  to  forty  degrees 
below  zero  was  the  average. 

Yet  there  came  a  sudden  thaw  in  January — it 
only  lasted  a  couple  of  days,  but  it  left  the  deep 
snow  crusted  heavily  and  the  lakes  a  glare  of 
smooth  ice  as  soon  as  the  cold  was  renewed. 

The  settlers  were  few  and  far  between  in  those 
days — most  of  them  trappers  and  guides  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  such  a  thing  as  “crusting  ”  deer  or 
moose  was  unheard  of.  The  backwoodsmen 
were  as  honest  and  manly  as  they  were  brave 
and  true. 

One  day  in  January,  my  hounds,  chained  up 
in  their  warm  dog-house,  made  a  great  fuss, 
and  looking  out  on  Eagle  Lake  in  front  of  my 
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log  dwelling  I  saw  a  noble  buck,  a  regal  giant 
of  the  forest,  attempting  to  cross  its  glittering 
surface.  He  was  over  half  way  across,  slipping, 
falling  and  sliding  on,  when  I  went  out.  He  did 
not  seem  to  fear  me,  though  he  must  have  seen 
me.  I  believe  the  old  fellow  knew  no  white 
man  would  shoot  him  out  of  season,  and  was 
actually  coming  in  for  protection.  For  as  I 
looked  at  him  I  heard  a  series  of  howls  across 
the  lake,  and  knew  that  a  big  gang  of  wolves 
was  on  the  trail  of  the  deer. 

I  hurried  in  and  got  my  rifle,  an  Ogden  double- 
barrel,  made  in  Oswego,  carrying  a  32  to  the 
pound  conical  ball.  By  the  time  I  had  got  it  and 
my  ammunition  ready,  and  rushed  down  to  a 
clump  of  cedars  on  the  lake-side,  the  noble  buck 
was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  and 
doing  his  uttermost  to  get  there,  for  the  wolves 
were  almost  up  to  him. 

Two  or  three  tremendous  leaps  brought  him 
within  easy  rifle  range,  one  hundred  yards,  but 
the  accursed  wolves,  at  least  twenty  in  number, 
were  on  him,  and  in  a  second  he  was  down, 
with  every  jaw  fastened  in  him  that  could  find  a 
place  to  bite. 

Oh!  if  I  had  then  had  the  glorious  “  Old  Re¬ 
liable  ”  that  now  stands  in  one  corner  of  my 
sanctum,  I  believe  I  could  have  killed  every 
wolf  in  the  gang  before  they  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  while  they,  half-starved,  were  gorging  on 
their  prey. 

As  it  was,  while  they  were  plunging,  growling 
and  tearing  the  poor  animal  to  pieces,  I  sent  in 
shot  after  shot,  as  fast  as  I  could  load  and  fire. 

It  was  not  until  nine  of  their  number  were 
dead  or  disabled  that  the  wolves  found  out  they 
were  in  an  unhealthy  neighborhood,  and  several 
of  these  limped  away  when  they  went  at  last, 
leaving  a  bloody  trail  on  the  glittering  ice. 

In  that  brief  time  that  deer  was  so  nearly  de¬ 
voured  that  you  couldn't  find  a  bone  that  was 
not  broken  or  a  bit  of  meat  big  enough  for  a 
bulldog’s  swallow.  And  some  of  the  dead 
wolves  had  their  hides  torn  so  badly  they  were 
almost  worthless  by  the  numerous  jaws  of  their 
mates  in  the  blind,  mad  struggle  for  a  feast. 

I  did  not  make  much  on  my  wolf  hunt  besides 
the  fun  of  killing  them  and  avenging  the  noble 
buck.  There  was  no  bounty  on  wolves,  though 
I  got  ten  dollars  a  head  on  three  panthers  shot 
a  little  later. 

Ah,  what  a  change  from  then  and  now  !  The 
woods  were  full  of  deer;  moose,  though  not 
plenty,  were  often  seen,  and  trout,  speckled  and 
salmon,  were  so  plenty  that  twenty  minutes’ 
fishing  any  time,  and  almost  anywhere,  would 
feed  a  half  dozen  hearty  men  for  the  day. 

Shot-guns  were  never  heard  of— rifles  were 


our  only  weapons,  and  a  red  rag  or  a  bit  of  veni¬ 
son  just  as  good  as  a  whole  book  of  flies,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  in  trouting. 

It  makes  me  sick  to  go  there  now.  A  lover 
of  Nature  and  Nature’s  gifts  shudders  at  the  ad¬ 
vance  of - dudes  and  their  fancy  accessories. 

Hunters  and  anglers  go  beyond  civilization,  if 
they  know  themselves. 

On  another  occasion  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  when  his  cabin 
burned  to  the  ground  one  bitter  cold 
winter’s  night,  as  related  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  one  of  the  sporting  journals  a 
few  years  later.  Of  this  experience  he 
says : 

I  had  gone  up  for  my  Fall  deer  shooting,  and 
finding  a  hunter’s  cabin,  evidently  long  unused, 
near  the  head  of  Indian  River,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  test  a  Winter  there  or  as  much  of  it  as 
I  could  stand.  I  had  an  old  guide  who  could 
pack  his  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  at  a  time, 
and  by  his  aid  I  had  such  stores  as  I  needed 
packed  in  before  the  snows  were  deep.  The 
cabin,  built  against  and  partly  under  a  rocky 
ledge,  was  made  of  spruce  logs,  covered  with 
hemlock  bark,  and  had  a  door,  rude,  but  suffi¬ 
cient,  made  of  a  couple  of  split  slabs,  standing 
upright.  Windows  were  not  needed — there 
were  air  holes  enough  between  the  logs  despite 
the  moss  stuffing  we  put  in. 

Inside  I  had  a  small  sheet-iron  camp-stove, 
which  could  be  made  red-hot  with  a  double 
handful  of  birch  bark.  Outside,  old  Birch,  my 
guide,  cut  and  piled  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
cords  of  birch,  beech  and  maple  wood  of  large 
size  for  a  camp-fire  when  I  wanted  it.  There 
was  plenty  of  dead  timber  lying  around  loose 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  lake  near  camp,  so  I 
had  no  danger  of  a  freeze-out.  I  had  snow- 
shoes  to  travel  with  when  I  desired,  and  when 
he  left  me  Birch  was  to  come  in  every  two  weeks 
to  bring  my  mail  and  carry  out  manuscript,  for 
I  worked  there,  as  I  always  do  wherever  I  am, 
penfully. 

For  the  first  six  weeks  after  Winter  set  in  I 
had  a  glorious  time.  Hermit  life  just  suited  me. 
I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  good  reading 
matter,  and  all  of  out-doors  to  myself  when  I 
wanted  exercise.  Writing  sketches  and  stories 
filled  up  the  intervals. 

Almost  every  night  I  had  a  concert.  A  gang 
of  wolves  played  the  principal  part.  A  panther 
solo  made  the  variation.  I  was  happy.  No 
temptation  to  deviate  from  the  rules  of  health 
and  morality  appeared.  I  was  at  church  every 
day.  The  blue  arch  of  heaven  was  its  dome,  the 
great  pines  and  maples  and  birch  trees  formed 
its  columns,  the  lofty  hills,  the  voiceless  lake, 


« 


the  singing  rills  which  never  froze,  its  lessons — 
the  contemplation  of  the  God-created  forest  its 
sermons. 

But  I  went  to  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams  one 
night  at  an  early  hour  to  wake  at  or  near  mid¬ 
night  under  a  light  as  brilliant  as  a  salamander 
could  desire.  Some  spark  from  my  slender 
stove  pipe  must  have  fallen  on  the  half  rotten 
roof  back  of  the  straw  covering  in  front,  under 
the  rocks.  A  fierce  north  wind  that  was  blow¬ 
ing  most  likely  fanned  it  to  life,  and  when  I  woke 
fire  was  above  and  all  around  me,  for  fire  had 
dropped  from  above  on  my  bedding,  and  it  was 
ablaze  as  I  sprung  to  the  door. 

I  had  only  time  to  snatch  my  rifle,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  clothes  and  snow-shoes  from  a  corner  not 
yet  afire  and  get  outside,  when  the  hut  was  all 
ablaze. 
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I  dressed  out  on  the  crust,  with  the  thermome¬ 
ter  away  below  zero,  but  did  not  feel  the  cold 
in  the  excitement.  After  I  was  in  my  thick 
woolen  clothes,  and  my  moose-skin  moccasins 
on,  I  began  to  think  of  many  things  inside  that 
I  might  have  got  out  and  needed.  But  it  was 
too  late.  They  had  gone  where  your  noble 
library  has  gone,  to  ashes. 

Sadly  I  looked  on  the  fire  till  it  smouldered 
down,  keeping  warm  as  I  sat  on  my  unconsumed 
wood-pile,  and  then  by  the  early  light  of  the 
morning  star  I  laid  my  course  for  the  little  ham¬ 
let  of  Lake  Pleasant,  about  thirty  miles  away. 
I  was  traveling  “light”  on  an  empty  stomach, 
snow-shoeing  was  fair,  and  I  got  there  to  dinner. 

I  never  tried  complete  hermit  life  since.  I  was 
then  and  there  cured  of  all  desire  for  it. 
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I. 

Kind  friends  give  o’er!  — 

Your  kindly  ministrations  naught  avail, 

And  nevermore 

Along  the  sloping  mountain’s  broken  trail, 

Or  by  the  purling  rivulet  of  the  dale, 

Or  on  the  shore 

Of  the  expansive  lake  ’mid  forests  hoar, 

Shall  I  the  beauties  infinite  explore, 

And  seek  to  read  the  depths  of  Nature’s  lore. 
Perchance  beyond  these  skies  — 

Whitherward  I  arise  — 

E’en  sweeter  scenes  will  greet  the  angler’s  eyes. 

II. 

Though  far  away  in  distance  is  the  land 
That  gave  me  birth,  good  anglers  form  a  band 
Indissoluble,  that  space  and  time  defy; 

Theirs  is  the  “craft  contemplative” — soft  words 
Kind,  gentle  actions  —  hearts  like  singing  birds, 

With  gladness  at  the  joys  of  earth  and  air  and  sky  — 
These  are  the  fisher’s  true  freemasonry. 

And  wheresoever  is  the  pliant  wand 
Waved. in  the  sunlight  by  an  angler’s  hand, 

There  shall  ye  find  kind  hearts  and  courtesy. 

III. 

I  reck  not  then  to  die 
Here  in  this  land  of  promise;  far  away 
From  English  slow  soft  river’s  gentle  play, 

Though  my  swift  memories  fly 
To  childhood’s  scenes  amid  the  shady  wolds 
And  noiseless  brooks,  and  white  and  tinkling  folds, 
And  all  the  lush  rich  pastures  of  the  leas 
In  English  valleys  —  these,  ah!  even  these 
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Dear  though  they  be  no  dearer  are  than  those 
That  in  this  vast  fair  land  my  years  out-close, 

And  make  it  good  to  be 
A  dweller  in  this  land  beyond  the  sea, — 

This  glorious  western  Canaan  of  the  free  ! 

IV. 

And  on  the  craggy  steeps 

Again  I  stand  of  Scotia’s  mountain  streams  — 
High  out  in  air  the  prisoned  salmon  gleams, 

As  from  the  boiling  torrent’s  foam  he  leaps. 

Anon  I  glide  on  lucid  lakes  serene, 

Set  in  the  Emerald  Isle’s  bejeweled  green, 

Or  on  the  grim  Norse  fjords  my  gaudy  fly 
I  urge  o’er  icy  currents  far  and  nigh; 

Or  in  the  springtide,  while  sweet  zephyrs  sigh, 
Again  I  wander  by  the  Cambrian  \yye! 

f 

V. 

But  since  those  halcyon  days 
The  fuller,  richer,  glories  of  the  West 
Enchained  my  eager  spirit;  and  opprest 
With  memories  that  cannot  be  expressed 
(So  multitudinous  the  varied  scenes  and  ways) 

I  dream  as  of  a  wondrous  palimpsest, 

Whereon  the  earlier  writing  shines  more  clear 
Though  later,  it  more  worthy  is,  and  dear. 

VI. 

Here  mightier  rivers  flow  — 

And  greater  tides  their  onward  courses  go  — 

And  the  wild  dwellers  of  each  splendid  flood 
Are  richer  in  their  might  of  will  and  mood; 

The  noble  Muskallonge,  so  fierce  and  sure  — 

The  heroic  Bass  with  courage  to  endure  — 

The  Silver  King*  in  air  his  carcass  throws  — 

An  argent  bar!  —  as  hooked  he  seaward  goes  — 

As  true  a  king  in  southern  waters  —  he, 

As  lordly  Salmo  of  the  northern  sea. 

Each  mountain  fills  its  streams  with  beauteous  fish 
The  speckled  Trout  — whilst  the  grand  Winnanish 
Peoples  the  northern  lakes.  From  sea  to  sea 
No  stream  but  brings  forth  sport  abundantly. 

VII. 

The  angler  meek  from  Walton’s  land  beholds 
Such  wealth  with  awe,  as  flood  on  flood  unfolds 
Fruition’s  complete  work! 

I,  standing  near 

The  river  Death,  with  soul  devoid  of  fear  — 

Look  back  on  the  deep  pleasance  of  old  days, 

And  bold  and  clear  amid  the  dim,  soft  haze 
Of  rare  remembrance  do  these  precious  times 
By  lake  and  river  rise.  Like  gentle  rhymes 
From  some  seer-poet;  or  cathedral  chimes, 
Hymning  their  holy  liquid  minstrelsy, 
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At  summer  eve  across  the  verdant  lea, 

These  memories  float  all  sweetly  o’er  my  soul, 
A  foretaste  of  the  joy  prepared  for  all, 

Who  on  the  God  of  Nature  humbly  call  — 
While  the  great  sempiternal  ages  roll. 


J.  Harrington  Keene. 
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BY  T.  ROBINSON  WARREN, 
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Author  of  “  Dust  and  Foam,”  “  Shooting,  Boating  and  Fishing,”  “  Yachtsman's  Primer,”  Etc. 


SOME  months  ago  the  writer  forwarded 
a  MS.  to  his  publisher  entitled  “On 
Deck;  or, advice  to  Corinthian  Yachtsmen,” 
but  the  publisher,  although  well  up  in 
current  affairs, was  so  thoroughly  mystified 
by  the  title,  that  he  wrote  back  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  term  ‘  Corinthian  ’  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  yachtsmen,  which,  strange  to 
say,  neither  the  author  or  any  member  of 
the  Club  was  able  to  give,  save  that  in  a 
general  way  the  idea  originated  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Athen¬ 
ian  Games  personal  prowess  only  was 
recognized. 

The.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  New 
York,  was  organized  in  the  year  1887 
with  the  avowed  object  of  stimulating  a 
personal  interest  in  practical  yachting  in 
contra  distinction  to  amateur  yachting, 
for  whereas  in  the  one  case  yachtsmen 
in  person  manage  and  handle  their  own 
boats,  even  down  to  the  very  smallest 
detail,  in  the  other  case,  the  owner 
relegates  the  entire  management  and 
conduct  of  his  yacht  to  a  hired  sailing- 
master  and  paid  crew,  himself  and  his 
friends  being  simply  passengers  for  a 
summer’s  day  sail  or  a  short  cruise,  and 
enjoying  the  questionable  privilege  of 
liquidating  the  very  large  expense  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  most  extravagent  of  all 
modern  diversion. 

The  extraordinary  improvements  effect¬ 
ed  in  recent  years  in  the  construction  of 
steam  engines  and  steam  boilers,  tending 
to  great  decrease  of  space  and  best  in¬ 
crease  of  power,  has  caused  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  steam  as  a  mode  of  propulsion  for 
yachts  to  become  very  general,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  the  true  lovers  of  the 
sport,  the  bonafide  yachtsmen,  have  taken 
alarm  least  that  manliest  of  all  manly 
recreations  should  relapse  into  sybaritic 
amusement,  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  the 


nouvcaux  riches  or  the  jeunesse  d  ’ orce , 
and  this  has  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Corinthian  Club,  one  of  whose  car¬ 
dinal  regulations  forbids  the  use  of  any 
means  of  propulsion  save  that  by  sail ,  and 
this  most  salutary  rule  is  supplemented 
by  others  equally  salutary,  to  the  effect 
that  only  one  man  in  three  of  the  yacht’s 
crew,  shall  be  professional,  and  that  in 
sailing  a  regatta,  the  yacht  must  be  hand¬ 
led  and  steered  by  a  non-professional, 
and  the  articles  of  the  club  likewise  re¬ 
cite  that  its  object  is  “  to  encourage  and  to 
promote  the  interest  of  yachting  in  Ameri¬ 
can  waters,  and  increase  the  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture  and  more  particularly 
to  encourage  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  seamanship,  and  promote 
the  designing  and  management  of  yachts 
by  their  owners.” 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  whole  end 
and  aim  of  the  Corinthian  yacht  club,  and 
as  it  appeals  to  the  very  manliest  in¬ 
stincts,  calling  into  play  as  it  does  all 
one’s  latent  resources,  both  mental  and 
physical,  with  a  sufficient  spice  of  danger 
in  it  withal,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  has 
become  immensely  popular  with  the 
young  American  and  that  it  is  constantly 
receiving  large  accessions.  Yachting  has 
heretofore  been  attended  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  eminently  the  rich  man’s  pastime, 
and  has  been  indulged  in  by  many  as  an 
amusement  without  any  regard  to  its 
higher  end  and  aim,  although  there  were 
of  course  many  brilliant  exceptions,  among 
whom  may  by  enumerated  the  Stevenses 
and  the  Schuylers,  to  whose  intelligent 
and  untiring  effort  and  sporting  instincts 
the  brilliant  victory  of  the  famous  yacht, 
America,  over  her  English  competitors 
was  entirely  due;  and  likewise  we  may 
mention  the  Waterburys,  the  Grinnells, 
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and  the  Bennetts,  and  many  other  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  liberal  minded  yachtsmen  of 
that  day. 

The  mere  fact  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Government  deemed  the  sport  of  yacht¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  consequence  to  recognize 
it  by  according  it  special  privileges  and 
placing  the  boats  of  the  prominent  yacht 
clubs  on  a  footing  with  men-of-war,  so 
far  as  their  feedom  from  revenue  restric¬ 
tions  go,  is  the  very  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  its  importance,  and  although 
men  of  wealth  as  we  have  before  intimated 
frequently  use  it  only  as  a  mere  pastime, 
still  as  they  were  always  willing  to  pay 
for  speed,  naturally  the  model  of  each 
succeeding  yacht  showed  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessor,  and  as  speed  not  only 
depends  upon  the  model  but  upon  the 
rig  and  the  cut  of  the  sails,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  one  naturally  kept  pace  with 
the  other. 


have  not  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  yacht 
of  their  own  have  thus  always  the  means 
of  indulging  in  their  favorite  pastime,  and 
through  constant  practice  during  the 
yachting  season,  become  expert  sailors. 

The  international  regattas  of  the  past 
few  years,  together  with  the  unvarying 
success  of  American  yachtsmen,  has 
awakened  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  yachting,  and  a  feeling 
has  grown  up  among  the  votaries  that  it 
is  un-American  to  be  dependent  upon 
one’s  sailing  master,  and  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  the  title  of  yachtsmen  who  can 
not  sail  his  own  boat.  Few  young  Amer¬ 
icans  would  be  willing  to  drive  behind 
their  own  fast  team  without  holding  the 
ribborfs.,  but  why  might  they  not  with 
quite  as  good  a  grace  give  them  up  to 
their  coachman,  as  to  relegate  the  control 
of  their  yacht  to  a  sailing  master? 

Increased  national  wealth  has  in- 


AN  OCEAN  SCENE. 


The  owners  of  vessels  known  as  Cor¬ 
inthian  yachts  (for  many  of  the  yachts 
belonging  to  other  clubs  are  sailed 
in  accordance  with  Corinthian  Rules)  are 
invariably  men  of  large  experience  and 
are  not  unfrequently  graduates  from  An¬ 
napolis  or  from  the  Merchants’  service, 
who  invariably  sail  their  own  yachts  and 
of  course  have  to  avail  themselves,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  their  order,  of 
the  services  of  non-professional  members, 
so  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  who 


creased  the  number  and  capacity  of 
American  yachts  so  that  blue  water  cruis¬ 
ing  has  become  a  common  occurrence, 
and  yachtsmen  in  order  to  fit  themselves 
to  meet  the  emergency  are  assiduously 
studying  navigation  in  its  various  branch¬ 
es,  and  we  are  informed  through  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  a  large  class  composed  of 
our  wealthy  and  prominent  young  men 
have  already  graduated  in  some  one  of 
our  navigation  schools.  Naturally  their 
acquisitions  have  not  been  very  extensive, 
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but  as  the  practice  of  navigation  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  simple  and  almost 
mechanical  routine,  or  fitted  to  the  not 
very  high  orders  of  intellect  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  merchant  skipper  (whose  acquire¬ 
ments  often  do  not  go  beyond  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic)  to  the  highly  educa¬ 
ted  yachtsman,  this  elementary  course  is 
only  a  stimulant  to  deeper  research.  As 
the  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  navigation  may  be  easily  obtained  by  a 
very  slight  application  to  books,  seaman¬ 
ship  must  be  acquired  through  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  short  cruise  in  a  schooner 
or  pilot  boat  will  teach  one  more  than  all 
the  best  books  ever  compiled;  no  amount 
of  “cramming”  out  of  nautical  text  books 
could  have  given  Bennett  or  Colt  the 
confidence  and  the  ability  to  “tool”  their 
frail  crafts  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  face 
of  fierce  winter  gales  before  whose  fury 
many  a  gallant  ship  has  succumbed. 

Many  people  in  arguing  against  the 


usefulness  of  Corinthian  yachting,  take 
the  ground  that  the  day  of  the  sailing 
vessel  has  passed  and  that  half  a  century 
hence  the  square-rigged  ship  will  be  as 
great  a  rarity  as  the  ocean  steamer  was 
half  a  century  ago,  and  we  can  but  agree 
with  them  so  far  as  the  merchant  vessel 
goes,  but  the  white-winged  yacht  we 
maintain  will  always  be  a  vehicle  of 
amusement  to  the  young  and  daring 
sportsman,  and  although  steam  has  ef¬ 
fectually  knocked  all  the  romance  out  of 
the  life  of  the  sailor  of  the  period,  we 
maintain  that  the  Corinthian  yachtsman 
will  nevertheless  always  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  sailor  as  portrayed  by 
Maryatt  and  by  Cooper,  long  after  mer¬ 
chant  sailing  vessels  shall  have  become 
extinct. 

Our  government  has  at  last  awakened 
to  the  value  of  a  Marine  Militia,  and  who 
can  doubt  the  utility  of  a  trained  body  of 
educated  sailors  such  as  the  Corinthians 
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are  rapidly  growing  to  be,  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  naval  reserve  to  guard  our  sea- 
coast  and  our  inland  waters  ?  And  we 
are  informed  that  already  an  Eastern 
yacht  club  have  organized  themselves  in¬ 
to  a  marine  militia  company  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  Naval  officer  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Corinthian  yachting  has  met  with  a  se¬ 
vere  set-back  in  the  loss  of  the  yawl  Cyth- 
era,  and  with  her  two  of  their  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  enthusiastic  members.  As 
staunch  a  vessel  of  her  class  as  was  ever 
launched,  she  had  already  ridden  out  in 
safety  terrific  gales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
but  was  sunk  in  the  Gulf  Stream  about 
the  10th  of  last  March,  by  the  dreadful 
blizzard  of  that  date,  and  succumbed  in 


company  with  two  staunch  pilot  boats  to 
its  terrific  fury. 

But  as  in  all  other  sports  which  most 
appeal  to  the  manliness  of  American 
sportsmen,  while  according  all  sympathy 
with  their  unfortunate  brethren,  they  do 
not  allow  accidents  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  their  sport. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  no  inter-national 
contests  this  year,  there  will  be  lots  of 
sport.  A  number  of  new  boats  have  been 
built,  and  that  likewise  the  Mayflower 
and  tlie  Volunteer  (household  names 
among  the  white-winged  racers)  will  be 
on  hand  to  compete  with  them,  so  that 
the  models  of  Burgess  and  Cary  Smith 
will  again  come  into  competition. 


THE  DELLS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  RIVER. 


BY  PAUL  H.  LEAK, 


Author  of  “A  Wayside  Nook,”  “June  Days,”  Etc. 


WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  Dells,  those 
mighty  rock  forms  which  for  miles 
guard  the  Wisconsin  river  with  bastile- 
like  walls,  until,  the  gauntlet  passed,  the 
'stream  rolls  onward  around  the  great 
bend,  thence  westward  seeking  the 
Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Dells  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of  outside  of  their 
immediate  vicinity.  The  tawny  Algon¬ 
quin  roamed  unmolested  among  the 
wooded  gulches,  or  in  his  light  canoe 
coursed  noiselessly  from  point  to  cove  in¬ 
tent  only  on  pursuit  of  the  wild  fowl  and 
sturgeon  which  furnished  him  subsistence. 
Lumbermen  dreaded  and  cursed  the 
grim  inhospitable  rocks  upon  which  the 
surging  river  often  bore  their  rafts  to 
destruction.  Artists  knew  naught  of  the 
picturesque  scenery  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  the  place.  Few  visited 
the  wild  glens  which  are  now  so  popular 
with  pleasure  seekers,  and  of  those  who 
did  probably  not  one  dreamed  of  the 
success  awaiting  the  Dells  in  the  near 
future. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  Dells 
are  universally  recognized  as  the  wond¬ 
erland  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north.  They 
are  the  Mecca  of  the  wandering  tourist, 
of  the  sportsman  who  takes  his  scenery 
and  favorite  pastime  “’alf  and  ’alf,”  cast¬ 
ing  a  line  to  the  pike,  bass  and  pickerel 
of  the  river  while  his  eyes  rove  over 
strange  forms  of  bowlder  and  ragged 
ledge;  of  the  geologist  with  bag  and  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  equally  enthusiastic  botanist, 
who  here  finds  a  vast  natural  fernery 
where  a  great  variety  of  the  rare  green 
beauties  may  be  obtained  for  the  pluck¬ 
ing.  Painters  make  heroic  efforts  to 
transfer  to  canvas  some  of  the  beauties 
in  which  their  artistic  spirits  revel;  the 
irrepressible  Bohemian  of  the  press  des¬ 
pairingly  lays  aside  his  pencil  unable  to 
do  the  place  justice;  poets  court  the  muse 
in  the  cool  galleries,  and  these,  with  the 
throngs  of  other  visitors  of  each  season, 
vote  the  Dells  a  modern  Eden,  and  go 
away  singing  its  praises  in  no  minor 
measure. 


Over  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
Louis  Joliet,  Father  Marquette,  and  five 
companions  floated  through  the  Dells  in 
their  birch  bark  canoes,  awed  no  doubt 
by  the  grandeur  of  their  surroundings. 
History  relates  little  of  their  voyage  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  main  object  was  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  had  come  from 
the  lakes  via  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox 
river,  thence  crossing  the  well  known 
portage,  had  relaunched  their  light  craft 
in  the  waters  of  a  broad  river  called  by 
Joliet  by  its  Indian  name,  “  Misconsing,” 
perverted  in  later  years  to  “  Ouisconsing,” 
“Ouisconsin,”  and  the  more  modern  “Wis¬ 
consin.”  When  this  region  became  a  state 
it  adopted  the  name  of  its  principal  river, 
the  same  continuing  until  the  present  day. 

But  what  relation  does  this  page  of 
history  bear  to  the  Dells?  you  ask.  Our 
best  reply  will  be  to  quote  the  words  of 
Prof.  C.  W.  Butterfield  on  the  subject. 
After  relating  his  fruitless  efforts  to  find 
the  word  “  Misconsing”  in  the  Winnebago 
language,  he  says: 

“  We  now  turn  to  the  Chippewa  dic¬ 
tionary,  fully  satisfied  that  we  shall  find  a 
word  (or  words),  if  not  exactly  the  same  as 
‘Misconsing’  pretty  nearly  like  it,  and 
we  are  not'  disappointed.  The  word  is 
at  once  discovered  to  be  a  compound;  its 
roots  are  ‘  missi,’  great,  and  ‘ossin,’  a 
stone  or  rock.  But  why  should  the  Wis¬ 
consin  have  been  called  ‘the  Great  Rock 
river’  by  the  Indians?  The  answer  is  at 
hand.  In  floating  down  that  river  (which 
has  its  source  in  what  was  then  their 
country)  the  Chippewas  found  as  its  most 
prominent  and  striking  feature  the  ‘great 
stone,’  which  almost  seemed  to  wall  in 
the  river,  at  what  are  now  so  widely 
known  as  the  Dells.” 

Assuming  Mr.  Butterfield’s  statement 
to  be  correct,  and  it  is  certainly  well  sub¬ 
stantiated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dells 
gave  the  river  its  name  and  indirectly 
named  the  state.  We  think  the  fact  is 
one  not  generally  known,  and  give  it  in 
anticipation  that  it  will  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  read  these  pages. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Dells  is 
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GIANT  CASTLE. 


obtained  as  one  approaches  the  steamboat 
landing  at  Kilbourn,  through  a  ravine 
which  slopes  gradually  to  the  wharf  where 
the  Dell  Queen  and  Alexander  Mitchell, 
two  neat  and  attractive  boats,  lie  gracefully 
on  the  river  with  the  water  curling  and 
eddying  lazily  around  them  and  away  in 
its  downward  course.  The  morning  is 
decidedly  warm,  but  a  seat  beneath  the 
awning  of  the  upper  deck,  and  the  cool 
river  breeze  blowing  about  you  exercises 
a  reviving  influence,  and  lighting  a  cigar 
you  regard  your  surroundings  with  some 
curiosity. 

On  each  side  of  the  river  rise  tall  cliffs 
of  Potsdam  sandstone,  pierced  only  by 
the  ravine  above  mentioned,  where  the 
broken  walls  form  a  friendly  cove.  Leafy 
boughs  peep  over  the  rocks  to  regard 
their  reflections  in  the  water  below  and 
nod  approvingly,  as  if  their  gentle  vanity 
was  fully  satisfied.  Just  below  the  land¬ 
ing  a  steel  railway  and  wagon  bridge 
spans  the  river  and  frequently  a  train 
puffs  noisily  across,  its  passengers  crowd¬ 
ing  the  platforms  to  catch  a  view,  be  it 
ever  so  fleeting,  of  the  stream  and  its 
famous  scenery.  At  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  bridge  the  river  plunges  wildly 
over  the  Kilbourn  dam,  in  itself  a  fine 
sight  and  one  which  many  have  viewed 
with  interest. 

While  you  have  been  gazing  abstract¬ 
edly  at  your  surroundings  the  crowd  upon 
the  boat  has  been  considerably  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  several  parties  bound  on 
the  same  errand  as  yourself.  A  young 
photographer  plants  his  camera  on  the 
wharf  and  takes  a  view  of  the  boat  and 


its  passengers,  and  as  he  is  well  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  the  average  human  being 
for  seeing  the  face  and  “form  divine” 
painted  by  sunlight  upon  a  square  of 
pasteboard,  will  doubtless  soon  negotiate 
you  to  purchase  a  copy.  Several  alert 
and  muscular  guides  are  gliding  swiftly 
about  in  their  neat  keel  boats,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  offer  you  their  services  for  the 
downward  trip,  which  is  often  made  by 
row-boats,  though  many  prefer  to  remain 
on  the  steamer.  Presently  the  cables  are 
cast  off,  the  wheels  revolving  with  sudden 
splash  carry  the  steamer  out  into  the  sunlit 
current  and  the  upward  voyage  is  begun. 
There  is  a  thrill  of  expectation  among 
the  sightseers  as  they  arrange  their  chairs 
to  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  they  anticipate.  The  boat,  as  it 
moves  with  increasing  speed,  leaves  a 
white  wake  rearward,  and  golden  lines 
reflecting  from  the  water  upon  the  neigh¬ 
boring  rocks  chase  each  other  and  dance 
and  sparkle  in  confusion. 

The  first  place  of  more  than  passing 
interest  is  “Where  the  Swallows  Live,”  a 
series  of  protruding  cliffs,  whose  faces  are 
honey-combed  with  innumerable  openings 
of  varied  size  and  depth,  which  are  in¬ 
habited  by  a  colony  of  bona  fide  cliff 
dwellers — the  swallows — who  glance  and 
dip  and  twitter  from  early  dawn  till  even¬ 
tide  about  their  chosen  habitation. 

Passing  this  interesting  scene  of  bird 
life  the  boat  approaches  the  Jaws  of  the 
Dells,  two  sentinel-like  rocks  guarding 
the  entrance  to  this  storehouse  of  nature’s 
wonders.  Enthusiastic  writers  sometimes 
liken  these  enormous  crags  to  old  Baronial 
castles  of  the  Rhine.  They  bear  the 
names  of  High  Rock  and  Romance  Cliff, 
respectively.  The  tourist  views  them 
with  appreciation  as  the  boat  courses 
past,  and  turning  to  gaze  up  the  stream 
in  search  of  new  wonders,  will  espy, 
perched  upon  a  projecting  ledge  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  a  most  ec¬ 
centric  formation. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Chimney  Rock, 
a  rough  column  of  stone  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  the  chimney  of  some 
old  plantation  house.  There  it  has  stood 
for  centuries,  its  rugged  outlines  lifted 
against  the  background  of  rock  and  sky* 
as  when  in  ages  past  it  was  built  by  In¬ 
finite  hands.  Nearly  opposite  is  Echo 
Cove. 

The  old  Dell  House,  clearly  visible 
from  the  river,  is  a  relic  of  the  times 
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when  the  country  was  new — the  days  of 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  this  region. 
Dark,  weather-stained  and  dismantled  by 
the  ravages  of  years  the  old  tavern  stands 
in  a  wide  vale  between  the  steeper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bank,  solitary  and  untenanted. 
Dark  deeds  have  been  perpetrated  here 
during  the  days  when  it  was  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  rough  and  hardy  raftsmen, 
and  on  still  nights,  when  the  moonlight 
sifts  ghostly  white  through  rifted  banks 
of  driving  cloud,  the  belated  boatman 
passing  the  spot  may  almost  imagine 
wild  cries  and  sounds  of  mad  carouse 
emanating  from  the  lonely  ruin  and 
mingling  with  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the 
waters  and  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the 
pines.  The  Dell  House  is  a  fit  theme 
for  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  and  a  volume 
could  be  written  about  it  more  thrilling 
than  the  wildest  romance. 

T urning  from  this  gloomy  relic  of  by-gone 
generations  you  gaze  into  the  entrance 
of  a  quiet  glen,  to  which  has  been  applied 
the  name  of  Chapel  Gorge.  There  is  the 
chapel,  an  isolated  mass  of  mossy  sand¬ 


stone,  fantastically  carved  by  the  elements 
until  it  appears  like  some  quaint  structure 
of  the  old  world.  You  see  no  cowled 
friar  or  dark  robed  sisters,  but  the  cease¬ 
less  Te  Deum  of  wind-swept  boughs  is 
ever  here  and  the  wavelets  of  the  river 
ever  murmur  their  “Ave  Mary’s”  on  the 
sandy  beach.  This  charming  bit  of  scen¬ 
ery  looks  as  though  it  might  properly  be¬ 
long 

“By  some  far-off  Sicilian  sea.” 

Circle  Bend  and  Sturgeon  Rock,  two 
contiguous  points,  are  full  of  pleasing 
beauty,  the  former  offering  a  fine  view 
both  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  Navy  Yard,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  is  a  wealth  of  great  rocks  worn, 
seameef  and  rounded  by  the  water  until 
the)-  appear  like  a  fleet  of  vessels  anchored 
by  the  shore.  Disappointing  though  it 
may  be  you  look  in  vain  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
latest  acquisitions,  for  apparently  both 
“  Vesuvius  ”  and  “Yorktown”  are  cruis¬ 
ing  in  other  waters. 

Eaton  Grotto  and  Skylight  Cave  are 
dark  fissures  extending  back  for  many 
yards  into  the  towering  walls. 
The  cave  is  accessible  by  boat 
and  lighted  in  some  degree  by 
a  rift  overhead.  Both  seem  the 
fit  abode  of  brownies  and  water 
nymphs.  You  must  wait  to  ex¬ 
plore  these  fissures  until  your 
downward  trip,  so  you  content 
yourself  with  merely  a  passing 
glance  for  the  present. 

As  the  steamer  swrings  into 
The  Narrows  a  grand  sight  is  re¬ 
vealed.  The  river,  here  com¬ 
pressed  to  a  width  of  little  over 
fifty  feet,  rushes  and  leaps  an¬ 
grily  like  some  powerful  crea¬ 
ture  deprived  for  the  moment  of 
its  accustomed  liberty  and 
gnashing  and  gnawing  in  impo¬ 
tent  rage  at  its  restraining  fet¬ 
ters.  It  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  viewed  the  Nar¬ 
rows  during  an  exceptionally 
large  freshet  and  witness  the 
toil  and  turmoil  of  the  mighty 
Wisconsin  as  it  rolled  down 
with  irresistible  force  through 
the  imprisoning  chasm,  filling 
the  air  with  din  and  clash  and 
spray  and  shaking  the  solid 
earth  beneath  the  feet.  Ah!  The 
majesty  of  the  furious  foam- 
fiecked  whirlpools  and  the 
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mad  swirl  of  the  waves,  waging  endless 
warfare  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
everlasting  rocks!  The  sight  is  one  of 
fascination  to  the  beholder,  who,  as  he 
looks,  heeds  not  the  flight  of  time  but 
only  sees  the  splendid  panorama  before 
him. 

There  is  an  Algonquin  legend  that 
many  moons  ago  the  festive  warriors  of 
their  nation  were  accustomed  to  leap 
their  ponies  across  the  river  at  this  point. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Wisconsin  in  process  of  ages  has  cut  its 
way  through  these  slow  yielding  rocks 
and  to-day  flows  through  a  course  across 
which  a  boy  of  five  years  might  easily 
fling  a  pebble. 

Here  in  the  river’s  bend — Devil’s  Elbow 
as  it  is  called — is  Notch  Rock,  the  dread 
of  the  red-shirted  lumbermen .  who  know 
well  its  reputation  for  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Rattlesnake  Rock  is  also 
near  at  hand. 

Black  Hawk’s  Cave,  where — the  claim 
is  based  on  good  authority — the  cele¬ 
brated  chieftain  was  captured  by  Decorah, 


is  not  far  away  and  may  be  vis¬ 
ited  by  he  who  is  not  afraid  of 
a  climb.  Presently  you  sight  a 
broad  vale,  faced  by  a  high  sand¬ 
bar,  and  are  informed  that  it  was 
anciently  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  for  some  unknown  reason 
changed  its  course.  But  you  do 
not  regard  it  long,  for  the  boat 
runs  in  beside  a  tiny  wharf  and 
you  disembark. 

Cold  Water  Canyon,  close  at 
hand,  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  places  in  the  Dells.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
entrance  you  are  ushered  into  a 
scene  of  surprising  picturesque¬ 
ness.  Cool  paths  lead  through 
wooded  glens,  and  the  glens  de¬ 
bouch  into  sunlit  galleries, whose 
rocky  sides  are  clothed  with  em¬ 
erald  mosses  and  lichens,  im¬ 
brued  with  moisture.  You  pass 
a  small  pavilion  where  refresh¬ 
ments  are  served  to  those  desir¬ 
ing  them,  and  proceed  in  search 
of  the  celebrated  Witches’  Caul¬ 
dron,  commonly  known  as  the 
Jug.  The  tortuousness  of  the 
canyon  conceals  it  from  your 
view  until  you  are  close  upon  it 
and  then  you  glance  upward 
and  around  half  expecting  to  be 
confronted  by  the  beady  eyes  and  sharp 
fork  of  her  witchlike  majesty,  but  she  is 
not  at  home,  hence  you  banish  your  fears 
and  step  inside.  The  Jug  is  about  forty 
feet  in  depth  and  perhaps  one  third  as 
wide,  the  sides  being  smooth  and  rounded 
in  good  imitation  of  the  interior  of  a  jug, 
and  a  narrow  opening  at  the  top  admitting 
light  sufficient  to  disclose  its  beauties. 
Cold  Water  Canyon  is  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  is  full  of  romantic  nooks  and 
shady  halls,  which  to  miss  viewing  would 
be  to  lose  some  of  the  prettiest  sights  in 
the  Dells.  Between  the  landing  and  the 
pavilion  are  several  slabs  spiked  to  trees 
at  an  altitude  of  thirty  to  fort)'  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  mark  the  height  of  the 
water  in  several  notable  freshets. 

After  you  have  viewed  the  canyon  to 
your  satisfaction  you  find  yourself  en  route 
for  new  scenes  of  enchantment.  Rocks 
piled  on  rocks  and  bowlders  upon  bowld¬ 
ers  in  every  variety  of  singular  shape  and 
grouping,  a  full  discription  of  which 
would  occupy  too  great  an  amount  of 
space  and  time,  greet  the  sightseer  at 
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every  hand.  One  of  the  most  notable 
among  them  is  the  Devil’s  Arm  Chair,  a 
natural  chair  of  stone  a  few  feet  above 
the  water’s  edge. 

Farther  on,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  Steamboat  Rock,  an  island 
of  stone  in  whose  outlines  the  imaginative 
see  the  shape  of  a  huge  steamboat.  The 
rocks,  caves  and  glens  in  this  portion  of 
the  Dells  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
A  volume  could  not  fully  describe  each 
interesting  point. 

At  last,  after  a  journey  of  four  miles 
from  her  starting  point,  the  steamer  turns 
her  prow  shoreward  and  five  minutes 
later  you  are  standing  between  the  cliffs  at 
the  mouth  of  Witches’  Gulch.  The  first 
view  of  the  Gulch  is  something  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  memory.  As  one 
passes  into  and  through  this  most  wond¬ 
erful  canyon,  confronted  at  each  step  by 
vast  piles  of  natural  masonry,  splintered 
pinnacles  and  black  recesses,  he  is  at  first 
awed,  then  delighted,  and  then  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  apt  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary 
in  vain  endeavor  to  express  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  marvelous  scenery. 

From  the  landing  the  walk  leads  to¬ 
ward  the  main  part  of  the  Gulch,  the 
thick  growth  of  trees  forming  a  green 
canopy  whose  shade  is  very  grateful,  for 
it  is  nearly  mid-day  and  the  sun  rays  beat 
down  upon  the  sandy  shore  with  scorch¬ 
ing  effect.  You  soon  leave  all  this  be¬ 
hind,  however,  and  a  clear  brook  meand¬ 
ers  out  to  meet  and  welcome  you,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  a  very  refreshing  coolness 
which  increases  as  you  advance  and  enter 
the  Gulch  proper.  Here  is  a  vine  hung 
arch,  there  a  Liliputian  grotto,  and  yonder 
a  misshapen  column  rough  hewn  by  the 
axes  of  the  elements,  behind  and  around 
which  you  may  climb  if  you  are  fond  of 
exertion.  Now  you  plunge  into  gloomy 
halls,  with  their  crumbling  towers  and 
friezes  of  water-washed  ledges,  which, 
mingling  in  confused  profusion,  tempt 
the  gazer  to  pause  and  linger  with  them 
long,  for  these  subterranean  chambers 
exert  over  one  a  charming  influence  which 
cannot  easily  be  withstood.  They  seem 
the  fit  abode  of  specters,  sprites  and 
goblins,  and  as  you  stroll 'through  them 
you  catch  yourself  vaguely  wondering  if 
Fairyland  is  really  a  myth,  and  a  feeling 
of  skepticism  upon  that  point  grows  in 
your  mind  and  pervades  it  long  after 
your  visit  to  the  Dells  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Some  one  familiar  with  the  Gulch 


has  told  you  of  a  mysterious  Phantom 
Chamber  in  advance  and  you  push  for¬ 
ward  through  the  deep  defile,  whose  sides 
in  many  places  may  be  touched  by  the 
extended  hands,  rising  above  you  to  a 
dizzy  hight.  An  upward  glance  gives 
you  the  merest  glimpse  of  the  outside 
world,  where 

“The  white  birch’s  graceful  stem 
And  the  rough  walnut  boughs  receive 
The  sunlight  on  their  crowded  leaves.” 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  a  hundred 
feet  above  you  it  is  unmistakably  mid¬ 
summer  weather,  while  here  it  would  seem 
that  the  cool  breezes  of  early  April  had 
become  entangled  among  the  rocks  and 
had  been  unable  to  make  their  escape. 

A  low  monotonous  murmur  fills  the 
air,  and  as  you  round  the  next  bend  it 
bursts  upon  your  ears  in  all  its  musical 
clangor.  You  are  in  the  famous  Phantom 
Chamber  of  Witches’  Gulch  and  the  Dells! 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  and 
directly  opposite  the  place  of  entrance, 
the  brawling  turbulent  brook  makes  an 
abrupt  plunge  of  several  feet  into  the  na¬ 
tural  basin  below,  its  foam  and  spray 
touched  and  conjured  to  purest  silver  by 
a  lone  gleam  of  sunlight  striking  down 
like  some  magic  wand  from  the  rift  over¬ 
head  and  rendering  more  deep  by  con¬ 
trast  the  eternal  twilight  of  the  place. 
This  and  other  portions  of  Witches’  Gulch 
have  often  been  likened  to  scenes  in  the 
celebrated  Watkins  Glen,  and  does  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison. 

Passing  the  falls  by  means  of  a  rude 
stairway  and  just  above,  you  come  to  a 
veritable  “needle’s  eye”  in  the  rocks, 
which  some  one  has  dubbed  “Fat  Man’s 
Misery,”  from  the  supposed  difficulty 
which  he  of  elephantine  proportions 
would  encounter  should  he  rashly  attempt 
to  pass,  and  not  be  content  to  remain 
among  the  shades  of  Phantom  Chamber. 
Every  seam  and  protuberance  of  these 
red-brown  rocks  is  in  itself  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  and  study.  Here  opened  before 
you  are  pages  of  the  world’s  unwritten 
chronicles,  that  tell  of  the  mighty  throes 
and  shocks  and  upheavels  that  produced 
with  such  prodigality  these  canyons, gorges 
and  toppling  rock  peaks,  which  make  such 
a  charming  chaos  of  the  Dells. 

As  you  proceed  the  gulch  sides  become 
gradually  less  abrupt.  Masses  of  verdure 
cling  here  and  there  to  their  precarious 
foothold.  Ferns  nod  coquettishly  at  you 
from  inaccessible  ledges.  Moss-covered 
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a  ruddy-faced  lass  who 
has  grown  up  under  the 
blue  dome  of  country 
skies,  fanned  by  winds 
fragrant  from  contact 
with  dewy  clover  fields,  and  not 
far  distant  a  youth  whose  well- 
knit  form  and  face  of  tan  tells 
of  a  life  of  labor  in  the  open  air. 
How  many  tender  speeches 
these  kindly  rocks  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  and  yet  they  never  betray 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
nor  are  even  the  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  hemlock  boughs,  which 
bend  curiously  over  their  crests, 
ever  the  wiser  for  their  pains. 
So  doubtless  it  will  be  while 
the  daughters  of  Eve  are  endowed  with  beauty  and  womanly  graces,  and  warm  blood 
courses  through  the  veins  of  Adam’s  sons. 


trunks  of  ancient  trees  bridge  the 
chasm  in  careless  fashion.  The  more 
accessible  rocks  are  registers  of 
stone,  where  visitors  inscribe  their 
names  for  the  edification  of  coming 
thousands  who  shall  do  likewise. 
The  Gulch  has  widened  and  a  pa¬ 
vilion  is  at  hand  where  the  hungry 
are  fed,  the  weary  rest  and  the  young 
people  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
“  dizzy  swing.”.  The  gulch  seems  a 
paradise  for  young  folk,  and  a  group 
of  them  will  usually  be  encountered 
somewhere  in  the  windings  of  this 
ever  illusive  and  delusive  canyon. 
Here  is  a  gay  eyed  city  maid,  lis¬ 
tening  with  coloring  cheek  to  what 
her  polished  escort  is  saying;  there 
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Having  viewed  the  Gulch  from  all  fav¬ 
orable  points  and  taken  a  last  stroll 
through  its  cool  depths  you  leave  it  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  seated  in  the  stern  of  an 
excellent  row  boat  are  coursing  across 
the  river’s  broad  expanse,  propelled  by 
the  strokes  of  a  pair  of  spoon  oars  in  the 
hands  of  a  guide,  whose  services  you  have 
chartered  and  with  whom  you  visit  sev¬ 
eral  points  above  the  head  of  the  Dells. 

Hornet’s  Nest  and  Visor  Ledge  excite 
your  curiosity  and  admiration.  You  scale 
high  eminences,  visit  crags,  chambers 
and  ragged  fissures,  and  loiter  through 
the  capacious  and  rock-roofed  Luncheon 
Hall,  a  natural  room  in  great  demand  by 
picnicking  parties. 

Stand  Rock  will  most  quickly  awaken 
your  enthusiasm.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
solid  tapering  column  of  rock,  nearly  fif¬ 
ty  feet  in  height  and  varying  from  six  to 
eight  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  huge 
slab  on  which  a  score  of  men  might  stand 


with  ease  !  It  can  be  reached  from  the 
neighboring  cliff — adventurous  persons 
have  leaped  the  chasm  which  separates 
them — and  will  be  found  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  point  to  visit.  But  the  day  wanes, 
and  descending  to  your  boat  you  pass 
down  the  river  and  away.  Your  guide 
pulls  slowly  past  disintegrating  cliffs,  you 
gaze  into  mysterious  recesses  and  cav¬ 
erns,  and  float  under  immense  rock-walls 
whose  frowning  majesty  is  doubly  appre¬ 
ciable  as  seen  from  the  water’s  edge. 
Your  day  in  the  Dells  draws  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  its  close  as  you  glide  through  the 
Narrows,  reviewing  the  scenes  of  your 
upward  voyage,  and  finally  when  just 
above  the  wharf  at  Kilbourn,  float  out¬ 
ward  upon  the  placid  breast  of  the  river 
bathed  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  gilds  wave  and  peak  and 
sandy  shore  in  its  bright  glow.  With 
Read  you  may  sing: 
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“  I  heed  not  if 

My  rippling1  skiff 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff; 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 

Close  by  the  walls  of  Paradise  1  ” 

In  the  above  delineation  of  a  trip  thro’ 
the  Dells  we  have  not  attempted  to  dilate 
on  the  many  minor  points  of  interest, 
which,  as  they  are  discovered  by  the  ram¬ 
bling  tourist,  will  prove  to  him  delightful 
revelations.  A  day  spent  in  the  Dells  is 
an  investment  yielding  rich  returns  of 
pleasure  and  pleasant  memories ;  but 
weeks  may  be  occupied  in  viewing  this 

Iand  the  surrounding  regions  and  still 
each  day  of  your  wanderings  will  reveal 
some  new  and  unsuspected  nook  of  beau¬ 
ty.  It  has  been  many  times  remarked 
that  familiarity  with  the  Dells  do  not 
cause  them  to  become  tiresome. 

Below  the  dam  are  the  Lower  Dells, 
which  should  be  visited  if  possible.  A 
small  steamer  bears  you  down  the  stream, 
and  from  it  you  obtain  excellent  views  of 
bald  and  protruding  rocks,  caves,  points, 
and  glens,  each  possessing  some  claim  to 
your  admiration.  You  find  cold  springs, 
lone  columns  and  chimneys. 

The  Sugar  Bowl  is  an  island  of  time¬ 
worn  rock,  with  caves  which  may  be  en¬ 
tered  by  small  boats.  Of  similar  char¬ 
acter  is  Grotto  Rock,  containing  caves 
and  passages  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
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You  pass  the  Inkstand  and  finally  round 
Lone  Rock,  one  of  the  best  points  in  the 
Lower  Dells.  It  is  a  mass  of  stone, 
scarred,  bruised  and  battered  by  centu¬ 
ries  of  conflict  with  the  river,  but  still 
like  some  brave  warrior  standing  unvan¬ 
quished  among  the  dark  waters.  There 
are  other  interesting  points  in  the  Lower 
Dells  but  the  mention  of  the  above  will 
suffice. 

Kilbourn,  situated  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  the  Dells,  is  accessible  to  all  by 
means  of  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  It  is 
a  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  is  over 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  900  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
place  is  healthfully  located,  the  air  being 
dry  and  climate  salubrious.  Its  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  while  not  pretentious, 
have  as  yet  proven  adequate  to  its  needs 
as  a  summer  resort. 

This  article  would  hardly  be  complete 
did  it  not  mention  the  man  whose  name 
is  more  closely  identified  with  the  Dells 
than  that  of  any  other  person.  We  refer 
to  that  eminent  artist  and  kindly  gentle¬ 
man,  H.  H.  Bennett,  whose  studio  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  visit.  Bennett’s  life-work  is 
photography,  and  that  it  is  being  well 
done  his  hundreds  of  excellent  views  of 
the  Dells  testify.  To  his  persistent  ef¬ 
forts  the  Dells  owe  much  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  popularity. 
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BY  R.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

Sparkling,  splashing,  leaping,  laughing, 
In  its  rush  from  crag  to  crag, 

Flows  a  stream  adown  White  Mountain 
Never  seeming  once  to  lag, 

Save  where  from  its  ceaseless  beating 
In  the  rock  a  dark  pool  lies,  ' 

In  whose  depths  the  boughs  o’erlacing 
Seem  to  point  to  other  skies. 

Here  the  trout  in  blissful  freedom 
Puts  his  very  strength  to  test, 
Leaping  like  a  flash  of  sunlight 
Far  above  the  rippling  crest; 

Here  the  sportsman  loves  to  wrander, 
And  from  banks  of  moss  and  fern 
Slyly  cast  a  tempting  morsel 
And  a  struggling  victim  earn. 

Past  the  pool  the  stream  flows  gayly 
On  beneath  the  swaying  trees, 

And  its  gentle  purling  mingles 
With  the  sighing  of  the  breeze; 

Till,  without  a  moment’s  warning, 

It  is  quickly  lost  to  sight, 

Plunging  with  a  startled  gurgle 
Down  a  cavern  black  as  night. 

This  dark  pit  so  strange,  repulsive, 
Shutting  off  the  stream’s  fair  path, 

Is  an  emblem,  says  tradition, 

Of  the  Mighty  Spirit’s  wrath. 

And  the  story  sung  at  ev’ning 

When  the  braves  rest  from  the  chase, 
Has  been  handed  through  the  ages — 
From  the  fathers  of  the  race. 

In  the  days  (so  runs  the  legend) 

Long  before  the  cruel  white 
Sailed  across  the  troubled  ocean 
To  usurp  the  Indian’s  right, 
Paumokee,  an  Indian  princess, 

Who  the  brave  Cheyennes  did  rule, 
Came  to  bathe  each  summer  dawning 
In  the  waters  of  the  pool. 

Then  the  stream,  its  course  unbroken, 
Ran  into  the  vale  below, 

Thence  beside  the  tow’ring  mountains 
Till  it  joined  the  Rhappock’s  flow; 
And  its  banks  of  reeds  and  rushes 
Echoed  to  the  wild  duck’s  call, 

And  across  its  bed  the  beaver 
Built  his  never-ending  wall. 
Paumokee,  the  Indian  maiden, 

Was  the  fairest  of  her  race, 

And  her  suitors  numbered  many 
Taken  captive  by  her  grace. 

Chief  among  these  was  Taukeeta, 
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Famous  for  his  strength  and  skill, 

But  his  was  an  evil  nature, 

And  a  fierce,  vindictive  will. 

So  the  maid  his  suit  rejected, 

When  he  did  his  love  declare, 

For  her  heart  was  pure  and  noble, 

As  her  face  and  form  were  fair. 

Then  Taukeeta  in  his  anger, 

Launched  his  boat  in  sullen  mood, 
Vowing  that  his  eyes  should  never 
Rest  again  on  her  he’d  wooed. 

And  his  bark  sped  with  the  current 
Till  a  week  had  passed  away, 

When  he  crossed  the  mighty  Rhappock 
Where  the  unknown  forests  lay. 

Here  he  built  his  lonely  wigwam 
Mid  the  haunts  of  beast  and  bird, 
Where  no  foot  save  his  had  trodden, 

And  no  voice  save  his  was  heard. 

Here  he  fought  the  deadly  puma, 

Tracked  the  moose  with  stealthy  skill, 
And,  when  leaf  and  branch  had  withered, 
Here  endured  the  winter’s  chill. 

But  the  maiden’s  face  was  with  him 
And  her  sweet  voice  in  his  ear, 

And  in  vain  he  strove  to  banish 
Sight  and  sound  to  him  most  dear. 
Till,  when  spring  again  returning 
O’er  the  earth  its  beauty  spread — 
When  the  trees  all  blossom-laden 
To  the  winds  their  fragrance  shed — 
He  could  not  resist  the  yearning 
That  arose  within  his  breast, 

For  the  camp  beside  the  brooklet 

Flowing  from  White  Mountain’s  cre6t. 
So  he  journeyed  quickly  homeward, 
Scarcely  halting  night  or  day, 

Till  at  last  his  anxious  hearing 
Caught  the  noisy  brooklet’s  play; 
When,  all  wearied  with  his  journey, 

In  the  dying  sun’s  last  gleam 
He  lay  down  to  soundest  slumber, 

Close  beside  the  cherished  stream. 

As  next  morn  the  sun  ascending 
Lit  the  dew  on  leaf  and  stem 
Till  each  drop  of  shining  liquid 

Seemed  a  sparkling,  glitt’ring  gem — 
Paumokee,  the  Indian  maiden, 

To  the  pool  her  footsteps  bent, 

While  her  voice  in  joyous  singing 
To  the  air  its  music  lent, 

And  Taukeeta,  still  in  slumber, 

Heard  ’mid  dreams  the  tuneful  lay — 
And  his  waking  ears  were  greeted 
With  its  ringing  melody. 

Oh,  what  rapture  filled  his  being, 

With  what  joy  his  heart  did  bound 
As  in  accents  sweet,  familiar, 

Came  to  him  that  welcome  sound. 
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Softly,  swiftly  up  the  mountain 
With  the  hunter’s  noiseless  tread, 

Till  he  neared  the  singing  maiden 
Like  the  deer  Taukeeta  sped; 

And,  concealed  amid  the  foliage 
’Neath  a  bough’s  protecting  cool, 

Saw  the  maiden  gayly  singing 
As  she  sported  in  the  pool. 

Long  he  stood,  with  throbbing  pulses, 
Looking  on  with  raptured  eyes 
At  the  scene  which  seemed  a  vision 
From  the  realms  of  Paradise; 

But  the  maiden  glancing  thither 
Saw  his  face  above  the.  stream, 

And,  her  bosom  filled  with  terror 

Fled  the  pool  with  frightened  scream 
Then  Taukeeta  shamed,  half-frenzied 
With  fierce  ragings  at  His  heart, 
Seized  his  bow  in  desperation 
And  affixed  a  poison’d  dart. 

And  with  aim  upon  the  maiden, 

As  among  the  trees  she  fled, 

With  all  strength  he  drew  the  weapon, 
Drew  the  arrow  to  its  head. 

But  before  the  bow,  unbending, 

On  its  way  the  dart  had  sent 
Loud  then  came  a  mightly  thund’ring 
Till  it  seemed  the  heavens  rent; 

And  the  earth  beneath  Taukeeta — 

With  an  awful  crash  gave  way, 
Sinking  down  with  all  upon  it 
Far  beyond  the  light  of  day. 

And  the  brooklet,  true  to  nature’s 
Ever  firm,  unchanging  laws, 

•  Has  since  then  with  quicken’d  motion 
Poured  into  the  cavern’s  jaws. 

And  ’tis  told  among  the  Indians 
That  at  times  from  out  the  hole 
Comes  a  sound  alike  the  moaning 
Of  a  lost,  despairing  soul. 

Thus  the  story,  sung  at  ev’ning 

When  the  braves  rest  from  the  chase, 
Has  been  handed  through  the  ages 
From  the  fathers  of  the  race. 
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No.  IV.  THE  BROOK  TROUT  AND  ITS  CAPTURE. 

BY  J.  HARRINGTON  KEENE, 


Author  of  “The  Practical  Fisherman,”  “  Fly-fishing  and  Fly-making  for  Trout,  Etc.” 


Cheerily  in  the  morning  bright 
Cometh  the  angler  down  the  meadow. 

Rosily  Hushed  in  the  dawning  light— 

Seeking  the  pool  that  lies  in  shadow. 
Drenched  in  the  cool  and  sparkling  dew 
He  nears  the  gurgling,  plashing  rill; 

He  parts  the  brushwood— peeping  through — 
And  drawing  back,  like  a  rock  is  still: 

Then— daintily  falls  the  fairy  Hy. 

Softly  kissing  the  dimpling  eddy; 

Lazily  tioats  it,  light  and  dry. 

To  where  a  trout  is  waiting  ready. 

Lo!  now  he  takes  the  gaudy  lure 
With  plunge,  and  grim  heroic  strength. 

He  tights,  but  cannot  long  endure— 

Both  pluck  and  strength  are  gone  at  length: 

Then— merrily  goes  the  angler  on. 

Casting  around  the  downy  feather; 

Ardently  mounts  the  golden  sun. 

Making  a  noon  of  glowing  weather. 

Still  trout  on  trout  doth  follow  fast. 

The  creel  tills  as  the  day  wears  on. 

And  fuller  yet,  until  at  last 
There  is  no  room  for  even  one. 

Then— rosily  Hushed  in  sunset-light 
Trumps  he  homeward  through  the  meadows. 
Fitfully  lit  by  glow-worms  bright. 

Glancing  amid  the  evening  shadows. 

Bland  Peuce  sits  calmly  in  his  heart. 

His  dear-loved  home  he  hails  with  Joy, 

And  hastens  in,  glad  to  impart 
A  sweet  content  without  alloy. 


THE  imitations  of  the  members  of  the 
families  of  flies  and  insects  indicated 
in  my  last  paper  are  used  in  fly-fishing. 
Being  imitations  they  should  be  good 
ones.  Of  this  fact  there  ought  to  exist 
no  doubt.  Yet  there  are  people  who  per¬ 
sist  in  condemning  the  “exact  imitation” 
theory  and  practice  of  fly-making  as  ob¬ 
jectionable.  A  fly-maker  of  the  old  school 
thus  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  Angler:  “  The  exact  imitation 
theory  has  advanced  considerable  of  late 
years,  and  pictures  life  with  such  confi¬ 
dence  as  to  suggest  a  variety  of  this  fly 
[gut-bodied  fly]  with  the  form  of  six  legs 
(the  compliment  nature  allows)and  claims 
it  possible  for  the  fish  selecting  such  an 
imitation  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  living 
fly  (another  stretch  of  the  imagination). 
Such  a  likeness  may  appear  all  right 
when  viewed  out  of  the  water,  none  will 
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dispute,  but  in  clear,  well-fished  waters, 
from  a  bird’s-eye  point  of  view,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  suppose  that  such  an  imitation 
would  be  likely  to  startle  and  awake  sus¬ 
picion  because  of  the  conspicuity  of  the 
hook  and  lifeless  form  of  the  body  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  bend  with  no  elastic 
fibres  of  the  matchless  cock’s  hackle  to 
cover  its  nakedness  and  give  a  life-like 
appearance.” 

Making  allowance  for  the  lack  of  precis¬ 
ion  in  the  foregoing  passage,  it  may  be 
said  there  are  several  fallacies  in  it.  If 
the  exact  imitation  is  exactly  what  its 
name  implies,  it  is  hard  to  find  where 
“the  stretch  of  imagination”  comes  in, 
which  supposes  the  fish  capable  of  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  the  real  insect.  I,  by  no 
means  despise  the  hackle  for  legs  in  a  fly, 
because  the  currents  of  water  setting 
against  the  elastic  fibres  render  them 
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tremulous  and  hence  life-like,  though  be 
it  said  the  fly  intended  to  be  imitated  by 
this  movement  does  not  struggle  at  all. 
It  simply  uses  its  legs  to  steady  itself, 
and  thus  steadied  floats  down  until  taken 
in  by  the  fish,  or  until  ready  to  ascend 
in  the  air,  mate,  lay  its  eggs,  and  so  fulfill 
its  cycle  of  existence.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  presenting 
the  artificial  fly  must  be  reformed  to  suit 
the  exact  imitation;  that  I  do  not  deny. 
It  has  already  been  reformed  in  England, 
where  exact  imitations  are  presented  up¬ 
stream  and  allowed  to  float  down  without 
movement,  exactly  like  the  natural  insect. 
If  this  were  tried — as  in  California,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  it  has 
been  tried  and  successfully — we  should 
hear  no  more  about  the  fish  being  suspic¬ 
ious  of  a  lure  which  to  the  critical  human 
eye  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  natural 
lure. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible  to  touch  more  than  the 
fringe  of  this  important  and  interesting 
subject,  but  I  hope  to  fully  expound  the 
“exact  imitation  theory”  and  practice  in 
a  work  I  am  now  rapidly  preparing,  to 
be  published  by  Nims  &  Knight,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  It  may  be,  however,  taken  as  an 
absolute  quantity  that  I  am  entirely  in 
favor  of  imitating  the  various  flies  to  be 
found  at  or  near  the  water  containing  the 
trout  ‘one  is  fishing  for.  These  flies  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
assured  from  personal  experience  so 
purposely  varied  as  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  error,  that  intelligent  imita¬ 
tions  of  a  few  of  the  chief  day  and  even¬ 
ing  flies  will  always  bring  sport  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  care  expended  in  the  im¬ 
itation. 

There  will  always  be  flies  of  no  defi¬ 
nite  imitation  and  yet  killers.  Such  are 
.  the  Coachman,  the  Professor  and  the  Griz¬ 
zly  King.  These  are  valuable  because 
there  are  no  substitutes  as  such,  based 
on  a  rational  plan  of  manufacture.  If 
the  Professor  does  not  “take”  one  may 
try  a  Coachman  or  Grizzly  King  ( et  hoc 
genus)  and  so  go  on  empirically  to  find 
out  what  will  “take.”  The  intelligent 
angler,  however,  (and  the  advanced  “ex¬ 
act  imitationist”  would  do  this)  picks  a 
dun  or  spinner  with  his  landing-net  from 
the  water,  sits  down  and  imitates  it,  and 
thereafter  kills  fish.  If  he  does  not,  he 
varies  the  shades  and  size  of  his  flies,  not 
the  colors  and  forms  in  a  haphazard  way. 


Herein  surely  he  behaves  as  a  rational 
being,  acting  from  what  premises  his  ob¬ 
servation  has  affordedTiim.  And  to  sum 
up  the  whole  thing:  all  I  seek  to  promul¬ 
gate  in  the  exact  imitation  theory  is  an 
application  of  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
If  you  fish  with  an  imitation,  let  your  im¬ 
itation  be  uncompromisingly  exact;  don’t 
be  satisfied  with  less  because  some  ignor¬ 
ant  fly-maker  can’t  make  an  exact  imita¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  old  style  of  presenting  the 
lure  does  not  do  justice  to  the  similitude, 
then  reform  the  presenting — “oh,  reform 
it  altogether”  (to  quote  Hamlet’s  advice 
to  the  players,)  and  bring  about  a  really 
scientific  method  worthy  of  the  gentle 
craft  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  I  am  in  favor  of  a  floating  fly,  as 
opposed  to  the  usual  kind  which,  after 
the  first  throw,  usually  sinks  some  few 
inches  in  the  water,  and  is  drawn  through 
it  with  a  series  of  convulsive  jerks  and 
twitchings  supposed  to  give  life  and  vi¬ 
vacity  to  the  fly.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  with  the  ordinary  fly  this  procedure 
is  necessary  because  it  will  not  float  any¬ 
how  after  it  becomes  water-logged,  nor 
will  any  fly  do  so.  The  necessity  there¬ 
fore  becomes  apparent  for  a  style  of  tying 
which  obviates  the  evil  and  allows  a 
greater  buoyancy,  and  an  easy  drying  of 
the  line  between  each  cast,  so  that  it 
readily  floats  and  delights  the  eye  alike 
of  the  fisherman  and  the  fish  by  its  life- 
liks  appearance.  There  are  several  ways 
unpracticed  by  the  old  school  of  fly-tiers 
which  give  the  desideratum.  One  is,  and 
I  tie  nearly  all  my  flies  this  way,  to  give 
a  double  quantity  of  wing — that  is  two 
each  side  of  the  fly  instead  of  one.  The 
water  always  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  a  wing,  and  a  fly  after  it  has 
been  used  is  usually  quite  different  to  an 
unused  one.  This  addition  of  wing  ob¬ 
viates  this  shrinkage  and  adds  to  the 
buoyancy.  The  bodies  of  the  flies  also — 
whether  they  be  of  the  orthodox  or  re¬ 
formed  pattern — are  made  of  lighter  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  deer  hair,  straw  (stained), 
cork  and  quill.  Silk  is  one  of  the  worst 
materials  to  use  if  a  correct  imitation  be 
desired.  It  changes  in  a  hundred  ways 
on  contact  with  the  water,  according  to 
shade  and  method  of  dyeing. 

A  floating  fly,  therefore,  should  be 
thrown  on  the  water  with  the  least  possible 
splash,  and  be  allowed  to  float  uninter¬ 
rupted.  When  it  has  floated  as  far  down 
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as  desirable  it  may  be  picked  up  quickly  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  solid 
and  dried  in  the  air — waving  the  rod  wood  and  cane  built  rod  ;  the  latter  is  out 
twice  or  thrice  for  this  purpose  and  then  of  sight  and  far  away  the  superior.  My 
again  delivered  and  allowed  to  float.  If  own  work-a-day  conjuring  wand  is  a  six- 
the  stream  be  not  too  swift,  it  is  desirable  foot  hexagonal  cane,  weighing  seven  and 
to  always  fish  up  stream,  raising  the  point  one-half  ounces,  and  about  ten  feet  six 
of  the  rod  as  the  fly  floats  down.  Why  inches  long.  It  is  of  Spalding’s  make, 
fish  up  stream?  In  a  word,  because  the  and  is  a  magnificently  made  weapon  and 
fish  lie  with  their  heads  up  stream  and  reliable  in  every  way.  My  reel  is  one  of 
take  their  food  in  this  way,  and  because  the  improved  automatic  reels,  and  was 
they  cannot  see  behind  them.  Every  op-  furnished  by  the  same  firm.  I  am  aware 
tical  law  forbids  it.  Verbum  sat  sapient i!  that  there  is  quite  a  dispute  as  to  the 
Concerning  the  throwing  of  a  fly  I  have  merits  of  this  said  reel,  but  I  can  only 
nothing  to  say,  for  lo!  is  not  all  about  it  here  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before, 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  “  The  automatic  reel  is  the  finest  fly-reel 
the  late  tournament?  Of  the  weapons  pro-  in  existence.”  It  gathers  up  the  line  and 
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ducing^’the  least  fatigue  and  most  com¬ 
fort  in  a  day’s  fishing,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  something.  In  order  to  say  this 
something  with  the  greatest  possible  em¬ 
phasis,  I  will  describe  my  own,  viz: — pre¬ 
suming  that  I  have  critically  examined, 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  appliances 
than  probably  any  other  angler  in  either 
this  country  or  Europe  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Not,  however,  till  I  came 
to  America  did  I  understand  what  genu¬ 
ine  ease  and  comfort  in  a  rod  meant. 


allows  the  left  hand  to  be  free  to  handle 
the  landing  net,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
when  its  use  has  once  been  understood, 
no  fly  fisher  will  do  without  one.  My 
line  is  an  English  one  named  “  Foster’s 
Acme,”  and  contains  a  core  of  copper 
wire,  which  increases  its  weight  without 
making  it  bulky.  The  result  is  one  can 
cast  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind  and  get 
the  line  out  straight  every  time.  Conroy, 
of  Fulton  street,  New  York,  is  the  Amer- 
can  agent  for  this  really  splendid  line. 
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Of  course  I  use  fine  gut  for  the  leader. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  coarse  tackle 
heavy  enough  to  tow  a  boat.  A  gossamer 
leader,  and  tiny  floating  fly  completes  the 
outfit,  and  a  better  one,  or  one  more 
practicable  need  not  be  sought  for,  for  it 
cannot  be  found. 

There  is  one  improvement  in  rods, 
however,  which  deserves  notice  before 
dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  new  Horton  steel  rod.  This 
implement  is  far  the  greater  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  earlier  attempts  with  metal. 
It  consists  of  a  wood  handle,  as  in  the 
ordinary  rod,  and  a  series  of  steel  tubes 
which  telescope  one  in  the  other,  and  are 
beautifully  tapered  and  tempered.  I  have 
one  of  these  rods  which  I  use  on  rough, 
windy  days,  and  it  is  a  remarkably  power¬ 
ful  and  yet  light  weapon,  weighing  but 
ten  ounces.  The  line  passes  up  through 
the  rod,  and  hence  no  matter  how  thick 
the  brush  through  which  one  is  obliged 
to  travel  there  are  no  guides  or  rings  nor 
loose  line  to  become  entangled  and  cause 
delay  and  annoyance.  The  price  of  these 
rods  is  about  half  that  of  the  split  cane, 
and  with  ordinary  care  should  last  a  life¬ 
time. 

The  whole  question  of  fly-fishing  is  one 
in  which  one  ounce  of  experimental  prac¬ 
tice  is  worth  more  than  a  wagon  load  of 
theory.  The  chief  and  really  indispen¬ 
sable  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  the  fish.  Given 
these  and  the  angler  will  rarely  fail  to 
find  sport.  Fine  tackle  is  good  but  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  fish  is  better ; 
fine  tackle  alone  will  never  catch  fish. 

Bait-fishing  for  trout  is  in  comparison 
with  fly-fishing  very  poor  work,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  therefore  to  be  utterly 
condemned.  To  artistically  “swim  a 
worm  ”  is  quite  difficult  and  is  a  widely 
different  thing  from  the  ordinary  method 
of  bait-fishing.  It  consists  in  throwing 
the  worm  either  up  or  down  stream,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  and  doing  so 
with  care  and  skill  so  that  the  bait  is  not 
broken,  and  the  delivery  is  gentle  and 
precise.  There  is  a  knack  also  in  hook¬ 
ing  the  bait  with  this  style  of  angling 
which  is  not  ridiculously  easy  to  acquire. 
Then  the  preparation  of  the  bait  should 
be  an  operation  requiring  care  and  in¬ 
telligent  design.  The  best  species  of  an¬ 


nelid  is  the  opaline  red-tinted  lumbricus , 
with  the  scarlet  line  running  from  head 
to  tail,  not  the  large,  Flack,  fat  lob-worm. 
This  latter  is  good  enough  for  bull-heads 
and  eels,  but  by  no  means  is  it  the  best 
bait  for  the  “  lusty  trout.”  The  kind  of 
worm  I  refer  to  can  be  picked  from  the 
lawn  after  a  shower,  and  should  be  placed 
in  damp  clean  moss.  This  cleans  them 
of  the  soil,  and  they  acquire  transparency 
and  extreme  toughness  after  a  few  days, 
which  the  fresh  gathered  bait  does  not 
possess.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  long 
in  moss  or  they  will  starve;  a  little  fresh 
milk  poured  over  them  now  and  then  is 
much  relished,  and  seems  to  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance. 

Trolling  for  brook  trout  is  rarely  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  country.  In  England  a  min¬ 
now  properly  attached  to  a  gang  of  hooks 
and  trolled,  is  looked  upon  as  a  most 
deadly  procedure,  and  on  most  trout  pre¬ 
serves  is  forbidden.  The  tackle  consists 
of  small  triplet  hooks  and  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  Pennell,  Francis  or  my  own 
pattern,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  gut 
leader  adorned  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  swivels  to  allow  of  free  gyration  with¬ 
out  “  kinking.” 

If  the  tackle  be  small  enough,  as  it  should 
be,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  freely  in  American  water 
in  the  absence  of  fly-fishing.  I  have  had 
remarkably  good  sport  with  this  style  of 
angling,  and  personally  I  rather  prefer  it 
to  worm  fishing.  The  bait  can  be  cast 
from  the  reel,  or  with  the  line  drawn  off 
and  coiled  in  a  figure  of  8  in  the  left 
hand.  The  latter  is  probably  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  method. 

The  whole  arcana  book  of  trout  fishing 
consists  in  rather  the  mental  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  angler  than  in  the  manner  and 
method  of  the  process.  The  fish  is  a  con¬ 
venient  peg,  so  to  say,  on  which  we  hang 
the  Lolce  far  niente ,  and  render  the  day’s 
sport  in  its  pursuit  halcyon  and  superla¬ 
tive.  The  sport  itself  maybe  insufficient 
but  there  is  always  some  recompense  in 
the  effort  made  and  in  the  close  com¬ 
munion  with  “  dear  nature’s  self.”  Not 
always  do  large  bags  and  great  results 
crown  the  angler’s  desire.  Too  often  it 
is  far  otherwise,  and  yet  the  true  angler 
never  feels  like  giving  up  fishing  because 
of  poor  sport. 
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BY  A  BOWMAN. 


ARCHERY,  as  an  appliance  of  war¬ 
fare  and  the  chase,  may  be  traced 
to  remote  antiquity.  In  the  book  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  the  most  ancient  portion  of  holy 
writ,  the  bow  and  quiver  of  Esau  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  common  weapons  of  the  chase. 
The  Greek  mythology  is  filled  with  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  long  bow,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Apollo;  and  in  the 
familiar  fable,  Hercules  is  represented  as 
having  killed  the  centaur  with  an  arrow. 

Nearly  every  nation  has  in  its  early 
history  and  legends  some  allusion  to  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  certain  it  is  that 
writers  have  existed  in  every  age  and 
clime  who  literally  became  famous  through 
the  Munchausen-like  facility  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  long  bow.  In  Greece  the  form  of 
the  bow  resembled  the  letter  Sigma,  and 
was  strung  with  sinew,  while  the  Roman 
bow,  as  represented  on  antique  medals, 
was  similar  to  the  Greek  in  general  charac¬ 
ter,  but  its  angles  were  modified  into 
graceful  curves.  Among  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  bow  of  the  Centaurs 
appears  to  form,  when  strung,  about  the 
fifth  of  a  circle,  like  the  bows  of  modern 
English  archers,  but  the  ends,  or  “  nocks,” 
were  bent  backward  so  that  the  string 
when  loosed,  sprung  only  against  a  curved 
surface.  The  Parthians  made  use  of  a 
short  bow  which,  with  dexterity  akin  to 
the  North  American  Indian,  they  dis¬ 
charged  over  the  shoulder  while  retreat¬ 
ing.  The  early  Chinese  bow  is  of  horn, 
similar  in  form  to  the  Greek,  and  the  bow 
of  Hindostan.  The  African  tribes,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  like  most  sav¬ 
ages,  use  a  bow  of  very  hard  wood,  strung 
with  sinew. 

Among  the  ancients  who  excelled  in 
the  practice  of  archery,  the  Thracians, 
Cretans,  Numidians  and  Parthians  were 
specially  eminent;  and  among  the  skill¬ 
ful  modern  archers  may  be  mentioned 
the  Arabians,  Germans,  Saracens  and 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  Lombard  campaign 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  employed,  with 
great  effect,  the  Saracenic  archers,  to 
whose  skill  and  valor  the  victory  at  Cor- 
tenuova,  in  1237,  is  ascribed.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  archers,  who  belonged  to  the 
light  troops,  was  to  open  the  battle,  and 


the  issue  depended  principally  upon  their 
courage  and  dexterity.  The  Arabian 
archers  were  specially  skillful,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Emperor  Leo. 
At  a  later  period  the  bow  was  employed 
with  great  success  in  England;  the  archers 
being  equipped  with  light  armor,  a  short 
sword,  and  a  quiver  of  twenty  or  more 
arrows.  At  first,  according  to  the  his¬ 
torian,  these  archers  fought  in  small 
groups;  in  later  years,  in  large  masses — 
as  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  where  they 
“  formed  in  divisions  of  4000  men,  200  in 
line  400  deep.”  The  fate  of  several  fam¬ 
ous  battles — namely,  Cressy  and  Poitiers 
(1356),  Agincourt  (1415),  Crevaut  (1423), 
Verneuil  (1424),  and  Rovernay  (1429), — 
was  decided  by  the  archers.  This  branch 
of  the  army  almost  invariably  consisted 
of  the  elite,  and  bow  was  regarded, — 
second  only  to  the  lance, — as  a  weapon 
for  the  flower  of  chivalry.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  long  after  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  the  bow  and  arrow  was 
still  used  in  battle,  and  as  late  as  1572 
Queen  Elizabeth  “promised  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Charles  IV.  6000  men,  of 
whom  the  half  were  archers.”  The  old 
writers  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
English  archers.  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
English  verse,  speaks  of  the  bowman, 
armed  and  equipped — 

“Cladde  in  cote  ami  bode  of  grene, 

A  sheafe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene. 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thrif tilie. 

Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yewinanlie. 

His  arwes  d rouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 

And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe.” 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two 
centuries  after  Chaucer’s  time,  Ralph 
Smith  prepared  a  Treatise  on  Martial 
Discipline,  and  therein  he  commends 
archery,  thus:  “Captains  and  officers 
should  be  skillful  of  that  most  noble 
weapon,  the  long  bow;  and  to  see  that 
their  soldiers,  according  to  their  draught 
and  strength,  have  good  bowes,  well 
nocked,  well  strynged,  everie  strynge 
whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  middes 
rubbed  with  wax  braser,  and  shutting- 
glove,  some  spare  strynges  trymed  as 
aforesaid;  everie  man  one  shefe  of  arrows, 
with  a  case  of  leather  defensible  against 
the  rayne,and  in  the  same  four-and-twentie 
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arrowes,  whereof  eight  of  them  should  be 
lighter  than  the  residue,  to  gall  or  astoyie 
the  enemye  with  the  hail  shot  of  light 
arrowes  before  they  shall  come  within 
the  danger  of  their  harquebus  shot.  Let 
every  man  have  a  brigandine  or  a  little 
coat  of  plate,  a  skull  or  bufkyn,  a  maule 
of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a 
pike,  and  the  same  hanging  by  his  girdle 
with  a  hook  and  a  dagger.” 

Perhaps  the  earliest  record  of  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  British  Isles, 
was  in  the  fifth  century.  A  writer  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine ,  of  November,  1792, 
says:  “When  the  Britons  found  them¬ 
selves  deserted  by  the  Romans,  they 
sought  assistance  from  the  Saxons,  against 
their  enemies,  the  Scots;  who,  hastening  to 
their  relief,  entered  the  island  with  an 
army,  about  the  year  449.  These  people 
are  said  to  have  used  both  the  long  and 
cross  bow;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
archery  was  cherished  in  this  country  by 
the  new  invaders.  We  find  that  during 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Offrid,  the  son  of 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  in  a  battle  between  the  troops 
of  that  king  and  the  united  armies  of 
Mercians  and  Welsh,  fought  about  the 
year  633,  near  Hatfield,  in  the  West  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkshire.  But  except  this  fact, 
little  relating  to  the  bow  appears,  in 
our  annals  of  the  Saxon  era.  The 
Danes  come  next  under  our  review. 
They  were  accustomed  to  the  .  use  of 
archery  in  battles;  and  we  find  it  often 
noticed  in  this  period  by  our  early 
chronicle  writers.  About  the  year  870, 
they  became  very  formidable,  and  com¬ 
mitted  great  depredations  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  East  Anglia.  In  one  of  their 
battles  with  the  East  Angles,  they  were 
conquerors,  and  took  prisoner  Edmund, 
King  of  that  part  of  the  island;  whom 
they  insulted  with  great  indignities,  and 
bound  to  a  stake  for  the  Danish  archers 
and  javelin  men  to  aim  at;  putting  him 
to  death  by  that  ignominious  expedient.” 

“  During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  it  seems 
probable  that  archery  was  much  in  use, 
both  in  the  army  of  the  Danes  and  that 
of  Alfred.  This  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Asserius,  who  relates  a  curious  anec¬ 
dote  concerning  our  good  king: — ‘Alfred 
took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Danes,  at  a  poor  cottage,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  unknown  to  his  benefactors,  who 
little  imagined  their  roof  protected  a 
royal  guest.  It  happened  one  day  as  the 


king  sat  by  the  fire,  preparing  his  bow' 
arrows,  and  other  warlike  instruments’ 
that  the  farmer’s  wife  had  placed  some 
bread  cakes  on  the  hearth  to  bake  etc.’ 
Bows  and  arrows  are  here  called  warlike 
instruments;  and  Polydore  Virgil,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  troops  of  Etheldred,  of  which 
part  were  commanded  by  his  brother  Al¬ 
fred,  says  that  ‘a great  number  of  archers 
were  placed  in  the  right  wing  of  the  army.’ 

“From  this  time  till  the  Norman  inva¬ 
sion,  little  occurs  respecting  archery;  but 
it  is  well  known  how  successfully  it  was 
introduced  by  William,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Bows  and  arrows  are  men¬ 
tioned  on  this  occasion  by  all  our  his¬ 
torians;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  battle 
proves  the  advantage  which  the  invaders 
derived  from  the  weapons. 

“In  the  reign  of  fienry  II.  archery 
seems  to  have  been  first  carried  into  Ire¬ 
land.  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  lifeof  Henry, 
observes  that  ‘from  many  instances  (in 
the  course  of  the  wars  of  that  prince  with 
the  Irish),  it  appears  that  the  English 
conquests  in  Ireland  were  principally 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  long  bow  in  battle, 
which  the  Irish  infantry  wanted.’  The 
Welsh  at  this  time  were  astonishingly  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  of  which  Gir- 
aldus  Cambrense’s  mentions  many  in¬ 
stances. 

“  Nothing  particularly  applicable  to  the 
long  bow  is  to  be  found  in  our  early  his¬ 
torians,  during  the  reigns  immediately 
following  it,  till  that  of  Edward  III.  in 
whose  time  this  weapon  is  said  to  have 
been  much  in  use.  The  battle  of  Cressy, 
as  well  as  that  of  Poitiers,  (where  the 
archers  poured  forth  their  quivers  in  such 
bloody  victories)  indicates  the  bow  to 
have  been  highly  cultivated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  those  times.  Edward,  however, 
found  it  necessary  during  the  peace  which 
followed,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  archery, 
as  the  soldiers  rather  neglected  that  art 
to  attend  to  other  amusements.  *  *  * 

Richard  II.  had  a  very  numerous  guard 
of  archers;  for,  in  1397,  as  the  members 
were  one  day  leaving  the  parliament 
house,  ‘  a  great  stir  was  made,  as  was 
usual;  whereupon  the  king’s  archers  in 
number  four  thousand,  compassed  the 
parliament  house  thinking  there  had  been 
some  broil  or  fighting — with  their  bows 
bent,  their  arrows  notched,  and  drawing 
ready  to  shoot,  to  the  terror  of  all  that 
were  there;  but  the  king  coming  up, 
pacified  them.* 
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“A  memorable  circumstance  respecting 
the  bow  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  which  was  the  victory  gained  over 
the  Scots  near  Halidowne  hill,  in  1402, 
where,  in  the  words  of  an  old  historian, 
‘the  Lord  Percy’s  archers  did  withal  de¬ 
liver  their  deadly  arrows  so  lively,  so 
courageously,  so  grievously,  that  they 
ranne  through  the  men  of  armes,  bared 
the  helmets,  beat  their  lances  to  the 
earth,  and  easily  shot  those  who  were 
more  slightly  armed  through  and 
through.’  ” 

As  an  amusement  the  use  of  the  bow 
was  continued  after  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  usurped  its  place  in  modern  war¬ 
fare.  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  a  devoted 
archer,  and  he  is  represented  in  the  fron¬ 
tispiece  of  Markham’s  “Art  of  Archery” 
(1634)  in  the  attitude  and  dress  of  a  bow¬ 
man.  This  pastime  was  a  favorite  also 
with  Henry  YIII.,  who,  according  to  Holl- 
ingshead,  “  shot  as  well  as  any  of  his 
guard,”  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  archery  was  much  patronized  by  the 
court.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  ardent 
patron  of  the  amusement,  and  old  Roger 
Ascham,  her  early  tutor,  wrote  an  admir¬ 
able  treatise  on  archery — the  first  text 
book  of  the  kind,  and  still  regarded  by 
toxophilites  with  the  same  measure  of 
reverence  that  anglers  bestow  upon  the 
work  of  quaint  old  Izaak  Walton.  The 
Fraternity  of  St.  George,  the  first  recog¬ 
nized  society  of  archers,  was  incorporated 
about  1 540, with  many  privileges,  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  requiring  every 
man  to  arm  himself  with  bow  and  arrows, 
and  all  except  judges  and  ecclesiastics 
were  required  to  practice  at  the  butts. 
For  his  skill  in  woodcraft  Sir  William 
Wood  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and 
under  successive  monarchs  archery  was 
occasionally  brought  to  public  notice,  but 
with  the  growth  of  Puritan  sentiment, 
particularly  under  the  reign  of  Cromwell, 
the  long  bow  fell  into  disuse. 

For  a  long  period  thereafter  the  sport 
was  allowed  to  become  almost  obsolete, 
until  Sir  Ashton  Lever  revived  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  in  1776,  by  organizing  the  Toxophi- 
lite  Society,  marking  a  new  era  in  modern 
archery.  In  various  portions  of  Great 
Britain,  clubs  of  archers  were  organized, 
and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
they  engaged  in  contests  before  the  butts. 
The  feats  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
outlaws  of  the  greenwood,  were  emulated 


by  scores  of  gallant  gentlemen,  and  ladies 
joined  in  the  pastime  with  much  zest. 
Near  the  close  of  the  century  another 
period  of  inactivity  supervened,  followed 
by  a  revival  of  the  sport  in  1844,  which 
has  continued  with  scarcely  any  falling 
off  in  public  esteem,  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  America  the  practice  of  archery  as 
an  amusement  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  1828,  when  a  number  of 
gentlemen  organized  the  club  known  as 
the  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia. 
This  club  awakened  a  feeling  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  and  for  a  series  of  years  the  pastime 
was  very  popular  in  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  general  and  genuine  movement  to¬ 
ward  popularizing  archery  throughout 
the  land,  dates  from  a  more  recent  period. 
The  publication  of  several  entertaining 
articles  on  archery,  by  Maurice  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  Harper's  Magazine ,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  kindled  the  spark  of  enthusiasm 
which  was  fanned  into  a  popular  furor 
soon  after  by  this  admirable  work  entitled 
“  The  Witchery  of  Archery.”  The  vari¬ 
ous  archery  clubs  organized  in  different 
sections  through  the  impulse  thus  given, 
combined  in  forming  a  National  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  national  archery  tourna¬ 
ment  in  America  was  held  in  Chicago, 
August  12,  13  and  14,  1879. 

As  a  healthful  recreation  for  both  sexes, 
archery  is  excelled  by  no  other  pastime. 
Enough  skill  is  required  to  make  frequent 
practice  essential,  and  sufficient  strength 
is  required  to  call  the  nerves  and  muscles 
into  active  service,  without  the  fatigue 
usually  attending  lawn  tennis.  The 
mental  and  physical  forces  are  stimulated, 
rather  than  impaired,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  severe  athletic  exercise.  When  the 
monotony  of  target  shooting  renders 
change  of  scene  desirable,  what  can  be 
more  animating  than  ihe  game  of  “  rovers” 
— shooting  at  natural  objects,  and  wand¬ 
ering  through  field  and  wood,  as  the 
mood  dictates.  It  is  truly  surprising  to 
find  with  what  accuracy  the  skillful  archer 
will  hit  his  mark  while  thus  roving  at  will. 
The  best  bowmen — expert  archers  such 
as  Maurice  Thompson,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
and  others — make  a  very  creditable  score, 
under  favorable  conditions,  in  shooting 
wild  game,  and  even  attain  to  the  art  of 
wing-shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
In  one  of  his  characteristic  essays  on  this 
subject,  Maurice  Thompson  says:  “Of 
sylvan  archery,  no  man  knows  its  fascina- 
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tion  who  has  not  lived  for  a  time  the  life 
of  the  savage.  To  shoot  game  requires 
an  entirely  different  method  of  archer}* 
from  that  used  at  the  targets.  You  can 
take  no  aim,  you  must  draw  to  your  ear 
instead  of  yours  chin,  and  you  must  shoot 
very  heavy  arrows.  To  show  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  wing-shooting  with 
the  bow,  I  close  this  paper  with  the  best 
score  I  ever  made  shooting  at  objects 
thrown  in  the  air:  Small  green  apples 
were  cast  about  fifteen  feet  high,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  yards.  I  shot  at  each 
just  as  it  reached  the  highest  point  of  its 
flight,  and  of  fifty  thrown  I  hit  forty-one. 
Seventeen  of  the  hits  were  in  succession.” 

Shooting  the  long  bow  is  an  art  that 
may  be  acquired,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  attained,  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
practice  under  the  simple  rule  laid  down 
by  one  of  the  best  modern  authorities,  viz: 

1.  Draw  always  exactly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  before  pausing  to  take  aim. 

2.  Loose  always  at  exactly  the  same 
point  just  below  and  to  the  right  of  your 
chin,  that  is  directly  under  your  right  eye. 

3.  While  drawing,  aiming  and  loosing, 
keep  always  the  entire  length  of  the  arrow 
exactly  parallel  with  your  vision,  that  is 


in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye. 

4.  Loose  always  without  the  slightest 
jerk  and  yet  without  any  hanging  or 
hesitancy. 

5.  At  the  point  of  loosing  hold.the  bow 
as  in  a  vise  and  keep  the  left  arm  per¬ 
fectly  steady  without  rigidity.  The  slight¬ 
est  movement  of  this  arm  will  destroy 
the  aim. 

Explicit  directions  for  the  selection  of 
bow  and  arrows,  and  how  to  use  them, 
may  be  found  in  H.  A.  Ford’s  “Theory 
and  Practice  of  Archery,”  and  Maurice 
Thompson’s  “  Witchery  of  Archery.” 
With  either  of  these  text  books  the  be¬ 
ginner  can  gather  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  regular  practice 
will  put  the  precept  tathe  test.  Archery, 
like  angling,  may  be  termed  a  gentle  art, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  better  calculated  for  a  social  than  a 
solitary  game  and  brings  blooming  health 
to  its  votaries. 

“  So  it  is  —  yet  let  us  sinjr 

Honor  to  the  old  bowstrinjr! 

Honor  to  the  buffle  horn! 

Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn! 

Honor  to  the  Lincoln  K**een! 

Honor  to  the  woodman  keen !  ” 


A  VISIT  TO  A  MODEL  CLUB  HOUSE. 

BY  RING  WOOD. 


A  RECENT  tour  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  lovely  vales  of  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  long  desired,  to  visit  the  club 
house  and  grounds  of  the  famous  Essex 
County  Hunt,  located  at  Orange.  A  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  had  been  extended  long 
before,  and  we  met  with  a  warm  welcome. 

The  club  have  leased  the  old  Hutton 
Mansion  and  park  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  right  royally  are  they  quartered. 
The  park  is  extensive,  beautifully  wooded 
and  watered,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
sporting  club.  The  polo  ground  is  a  fine 
level  tract  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  portion 
of  Orange.  „It  is  a  cool,  breezy  place. 
Nothing  better  could  be  desired  in  a 
place  to  play  an  active  game  like  polo. 
The  stables  are  scarcely  equal  to  the  ac¬ 
commodation  required  for  a  full  supply 
of  ponies  and  hunting  horses,  but  it  is  a 


fault  that  can  be  remedied  whenever  the 
lack  of  room  becomes  inconvenient.  A 
great  mistake  I  consider,  was  made  in 
putting  the  kennels  outside  the  grounds. 
To  all  true  lovers  of  sport  the  kennels 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  club 
grounds,  and  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
at  a  convenient  distance  to  house  and 
stables. 

The  arrangement  of  the  house  is  good 
for  club  life,  and  its  mangement  is  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  A  competent  steward  is  in 
charge  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  want¬ 
ing  to  make  either  members  or  guests 
comfortable.  The  house  is  commodious 
and  comfortable.  It  was  built  in  colonial 
times,  and  was  standing  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  A  wide  piazza  invites  you  to  leave 
jaded  steeds,  and  seek  repose  beneath 
its  overhanging  roof.  In  the  entrance 
stands  the  huge  trunk  of  a  cedar  tree  with 
branches  cut  off  within  a  foot  of  the  body, 
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leaving  long  natural  pegs  to  hold  lap  rugs, 
whips,  and  blankets.  In  the  spacious 
vestibule  stands  another.  Evidently  the 
owner  of  the  house  knew  to  a  nicety  the 
application  of  the  term  “hat-tree.”  From 
the  vestibule  you  enter  on  the  right,  the 
drawing  room,  on  the  left  is  the  cafe,  and 
beyond  the  drawing  room  is  the  library, 
a  cheerful  spacious  room.  In  the  rear  of 
the  drawing  room  is  the  music  room,  be¬ 
yond  that  a  “sitting  room,”  and  still 
farther  on  is  the  dining  room.  The 
windows  of  the  two  interior  rooms  open 
upon  a  side  verandah,  overlooking  a 
musical  little  fountain.  The  windows  of 
the  library  and  dining  room  open  directly 
on  the  lawn;  only  a  step  down  from  them 
to  the  smooth  green  turf.  The  furniture 
and  fittings  are  the  same  as  used  by 
former  occupants.  Even  the  pictures 
look  down  from  the  walls  upon  those  who 
come  and  go’,  to-day,  with  the  same  in¬ 
terest  they  manifested  for  their  descend¬ 
ants  and  friends  of  the  long  ago. 

Around  the  house  cling  legends  and 
traditions,  and  a  ghost  nestles  in  the 
clustering  vines.  Over  our  coffee  and 
cigars  after  dinner,  one  of  the  members 
related  the  following  story,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  it  created  upon  my  imagination 
may  be  seen  from  what  followed.  But 
whether  it  is  really  a  legend  of  the  place 
or  whether  S — ,was  trying  what  he  could 
do  in  the  way  of  romancing,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine: 

The  place  was  once  owned  by  a  man 
of  distinction,  and  among  his  personal 
possessions  was  a  charning  and  beautiful 
daughter.  The  family  was  celebrated  for 
its  elegant  hospitality,  and  among  the 
many  who  found  their  way  to  the  hospi¬ 
table  mansion  was  a  man  who  admired 
the  lovely  daughter.  She  ardently  re¬ 
turned  his  affection;  for  he  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  gifted  and  worthy  fellow.  The 
young  lady,  although  endowed  with  every 
other  amiable  quality,  was  of  an  unreason¬ 
ably  jealous  temper. 

One  evening  a  large  party  was  gath¬ 
ered  there,  her  lover  among  the  number. 
The  lady,  who  possessed  a  delightful 
voice,  was  requested  to  sing.  She  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  and  sang  a  stanza, 
when  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  her 
lover  with  a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  window  to  the 
lawn  in  the  direction  of  the  fountain.  It 
was  a  clear  moonlight  evening,  and  they 
were  plainly  discernible  as  they  slowly 


paced  around  the  fountain.  The  young 
lady  abruptly  ended  her  song  and  rose 
from  the  piano.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
could  move  her  to  continue.  She  went  from 
one  guest  to  another  chatting  and  laugh¬ 
ing  in  the  gayest  spirits.  No  one  could 
detect  the  least  discomposure  in  her 
manner.  A  few  moments  later  her  lover 
approached  and  requested  her  to  accord 
him  a  few  moments  of  her  society.  She 
coolly  looked  at  him  and  replied  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to.  He  asked  in  sur¬ 
prise  if  she  did  not  know  that  he  had  a 
subject  to  discuss  with  her  that  very 
closely  concerned  his  future  happiness. 
Her  answer  was  sharp  and  decided — his 
future  happiness  was  no  concern  of  hers. 
One  more  effort  on  his  part — did  she  not 
know  that  she  had  given  him  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  was,  and  would  she 
accord  an  explanation  if  nothing  more? 
She  had  no  explanations  to  make,  what¬ 
ever;  the  feeling  she  had  manifested  was 
merely  a  passing  fancy,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  it. 

The  young  man  was  dumb.  There 
stood,  utterly  cold,  looking  calmly  into 
his  eyes,  with  perhaps  an  expression  of 
contempt,  the  woman  that  had  been  his 
sympathetic  companion  in  walks,  rides, 
parties,  picnics,  drives — every  variety  of 
entertainment  known  to  refined  taste;  who 
had  read  to  him,  sung  to  him,  and  openly 
shown  a  preference  to  his  society,  above 
all  others,  so  openly  that  it  had  been  rep¬ 
rehended  by  parents  and  friends,  and 
even  that  evening  was  wearing  the  gems 
his  taste  had  dictated.  Now  she  emphat¬ 
ically  declared  that  his  happiness  did 
not  in  the  least  concern  her.  He  must  be 
dreaming?  He  said,  “at  least  take  my 
arm  and  walk  to  the  fountain  with  me, 
that  I  may  know  it  is  you  and  I,  and  that 
I  may  collect  my  senses,  for  I  think  they 
are  leaving  me.” 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  take  your  friend 
Miss  B.;  neither  the  fountain  nor  your 
escort  tempt  me.  Pray  excuse  me,  I 
have  other  guests  who  claim  my  atten¬ 
tion,”  and  she  composedly  turned  away. 

The  young  man  abruptly  left  the  house, 
and  in  two  days  was  on  his  way  to  the 
frontier,  where  he  was  captured  in  an 
Indian  raid  and  tortured  to  death.  When 
the  report  of  his  death  reached  the  young 
lady,  she  grieved,  shut  herself  in  her 
room,  and  refused  utterly  any  consolation. 
In  a  few  months  she  died. 

Her  bed  room  opened  on  an  upper 
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verandah  overlooking  the  fountain,  and 
there  on  soft  moonlight  nights  her  white 
robed  figure,  with  hands  clasped  at  the 
back  of  her  neck  and  head  thrown  back, 
swiftly  rises  to  and  fro  the  length  of  the 
verandah,  with  the  beautiful  eyes  turned 
toward  the  fountain.  An  occupant  of  one 
the  rooms  opening  on  the  verandah,  wak¬ 
ing  in  the  night,  can  hear  her  suppressed 
and  bitter  sobbing  mingled  with  the  soft 
sweep  of  her  garments. 

The  bed  chamber  assigned  to  Archie 
and  I  was  one  of  the  haunted  ones. 
Archie,  material  fellow,  undressed  at  once 
and  tumbled  into  bed.  I  took  a  cigar  and 
enticed  by  the  music  of  the  drip  and  rip¬ 
ple  of  the  fountain,  drew  an  easy  chair 
out  upon  the  verandah.  I  puffed  lazily 
and  gazed  at  the  moon  and  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  trees.  Gradually 
I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the  vines,  where 
the  ghost  was  said  to  materialize;  surely 
it  was  true,  a  thin,  white,  mist-like  form 
slowly  emerged;  with  hands  clasped  be¬ 
hind  the  neck  and  head  thrown  back  it 
moved  toward  me.  The  face  expressed 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  misery — it  moved 
swiftly  as  though  impelled  by  stinging 
thoughts.  I  was  sitting  directly  in  its 
path.  Being  unaccustomed  to  the  habits 
of  ghosts  I  did  not  know  whether  to  re¬ 
main  seated  or  move  out  of  the  way.  I 
had  not  long  to  consider.  In  an  instant 
the  ghost  was  upon  me,  enveloping  me  in 
its  shroud-like  draperies.  I  sprang  des¬ 
perately  to  my  feet,  my  cigar  dropped 
from  my  lips;  the  music  of  the  fountain 
broke  upon  my  waking  sense,  and  I 


realized  that  S.’s  story  had  given  me  the 
“  nightmare.” 

I  stumbled  into  my  darkened  bed 
chamber.  Archie  was  snoring  and  I  soon 
joined  him  in  the  realms  of  forgetfulness. 
A  delicious  breakfast  was  served  us  next 
morning  in  the  bay  window  of  the  dining 
room,  and  all  memory  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  previous  night  was  dissipated  by  the 
morning’s  sunshine. 

We  spent  part  of  day  in  the  stables  and 
lolling  under  trees.  About  three  o’clock 
members  of  the  polo  club  began  to  arrive, 
and  by  five  o’clock  we  were  all  upon  the 
grounds  to  see  a  match — between  the 
Essex  county  and  Meadow  Brook  Clubs, 
for  the  Herbert  Trophies.  H.  L.  Herbert, 
the  veteran  poloist,  offered  a  prize  of 
silver-handed  polo  caijes,  and  three  clubs 
have  entered  to  content  for  them.  The 
Essex  was  the  winner  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  Rockaways  are  to  match  them 
some  day  in  July.  An  exquisite  dinner, 
a  night  without  ghosts,  a  savory  break¬ 
fast,  and  we  are  ready  to  pursue  our  way 
among  the  beautiful  hill  country  of 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

The  management  of  the  Club  House 
under  Mr.  Thorpe  (the  steward)  seemed 
to  me  admirable.  Perhaps  the  sweet 
voice  of  his  pretty  wife  was  a  convincing 
argument  in  that  direction.  But  for  the 
needs  of  a  Country  Club  I  have  never 
seen  anything  better.  When  you  come 
east  a  visit  to  the  Essex  County  Hunt 
Club  would  richly  repay  you  for  the 
trouble  the  short  journey  to  Orange 
would  entail. 


THE  ARDENT  ANGLER. 

“We  break  from  the  tree-groups,  a  glade  deep  with  grass; 

The  white  clover’s  breath  loads  the  sense  as  we  pass. 

A  sparkle — a  streak — a  broad  glitter  is  seen, 

The  bright  Callikoon  through  its  thickets  of  green! 

We  rush  to  the  banks — its  sweet  music  we  hear; 

Its  gush,  dash,  and  gurgle  all  blent  to  the  ear. 

No  shadows  are  drawn  by  the  cloud-covered  sun, 

We  plunge  in  the  crystal,  our  sport  is  begun. 

Our  line,  where  that  ripple  shoots  onward,  we  throw; 

It  sweeps  to  the  foam-spangled  eddy  below; 

A  tremor — a  pull — the  trout  upward  is  thrown, 

He  swings  to  our  basket — the  prize  is  our  own!  ” 

— Alfred  B.  Street. 
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AUDUBON  PARK. 

P»Y  SYLVANUS. 


EVERAL  miles  up  the  beautiful 
Hudson,  on  a  gentle  slope  of  the 
'  eastern  shore,  near  the  limits  of  New 
York  City,  lies  Audubon  Park,  a  plat  of 
classic  ground  no  less  memorable  than 
those  lovely  places  along  the  same  river 
which  are  known  to  the  world  as  “  Sun- 
nyside,”  the  home  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  “  Idlewild,”  the  home  of  N.  P.  Wil¬ 
lis. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  (1833), 
the  illustrious  ornithologist  fondly  termed 
in  both  hemispheres  the  “  American 
Woodsman” — at  that  time  deep  in  the 
preparation  of  his  “  Birds  of  America,” 
—  in  seeking  a  permanent  place  of  abode, 
chose  the  picturesque  site  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River,  which  has  since  been 
christened  Audubon  Park.  At  the  period 
mentioned  the  locality  was  beyond  the 
outmost  verge  of  the  growing  metropolis, 
and  its  wooded  slope  presented  such  a 
charming  picture,  with  promise  of  undis¬ 
turbed  quiet,  that  the  naturalist  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  selection.  Here  he 
erected  a  handsome  cottage,  substantial 
and- commodious,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  forest  trees, which  he  fondly  protected, 
while  the  grounds  surrounding  were  liter¬ 
ally  made  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  by  the  exercise  of  such  natural  taste 
as  the  owner  possessed.  With  its  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers,  rustic  bowers,  trail¬ 
ing  vines,  cool  arbors,  and  well-kept  lawn, 
gracing  the  Whole  with  that  peculiar 
home-like  air  which  money  alone  cannot 
buy,  the  residence  of  Audubon  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man. 

No  feudal  baron  of  olden  time  ever 
took  greater  pride  in  his  ancestral  castle 
than  did  the  honored  American  Woods¬ 
man  in  his  little  estate,  which,  as  one  of 
his  friends  has  remarked,  “  he  made  a 
pleasing  gateway  to  the  unknown  world, 
with  beautiful  walks  leading  down  to  the 
river,  whose  depth  and  calmness  and 
solemn  grandeur  symboled  the  waves 
through  which  he  should  pass  to  the  re¬ 
ward  of  a  life  of  such  toil  and  enviable 
glory.”  Surrounded  by  his  family — the 
devoted  wife,  whose  able  assistance  in  the 
life-work  of  the  great  ornithologist  is  be¬ 
yond  all  praise,  and  the  sons,  Victor  Gif¬ 


ford  and  John  Woodhouse,  who  inherited 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  artistic  genius 
of  their  sire  —  Audubon  seemed  destined 
to  have,  as  he  richly  deserved,  a  calm, 
peaceful  home  for  his  declining  years. 
He  had,  indeed,  “  that  which  should  ac¬ 
company  old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedi¬ 
ence,  troops  of  friends,  and  the  evening 
of  life  was  bright  with  the  glow  of  a 
golden  sunset.” 

Those  were  halcyon  days  in  the  career 
of  this  Nestor  of  native  American  natural¬ 
ists.  The  whole  civilized  world  was 
ringing  with  applause  for  his  brilliant  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  science,  and  among  his 
foremost  friends  and  admirers  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  such  eminent 
gentlemen  and  authors  as  Jeffrey,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Prof.  John  Wilson — 
more  familiarly  known  as  “Christopher 
North,”  or  “Kit  North” — whose  Nortes 
Ambrosiance  has  to  this  day  the  charm 
proverbially  associated  with  “  old  books, 
old  wine,  and  old  friends.” 

Describing  a  visit  from  Audubon, 
through  the  medium  of  Blackwooif  s  Mag¬ 
azine  (January,  1835)  the  versatile  “Kit 
North  ”  opens  his  charming  sketch  thus: 
“We  were  sitting  one  night,  lately,  all 
alone  by  ourselves,  almost  unconsciously 
eying  the  embers,  fire  without  flame,  in 
the  many-visioned  grate,  but  at  times 
aware  of  the  symbols  and  emblems  there 
beautifully  built  up  of  the  ongoings  of 
human  life,  when  a  knocking,  not  loud 
but  resolute,  came  to  the  front  door,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rustling  thrill  of  the  bell- 
wire,  and  then  by  a  tinkling  far  below, 
too  gentle  to  waken  the  home  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  dream  of 
its  repose.  At  first  we  supposed  it  might 
be  some  late-home-going  knight-errant 
from  a  feast  of  shells,  in  a  mood  ‘be¬ 
tween  malice  and  true  love,’  seeking  to 
disquiet  the  slumbers  of  old  Christopher, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  his  night-cap 
(which  he  never  wears)  popped  out  of  the 
window,  and  of  hearing  his  voice  (of 
which  he  is  charry  in  the  open  air),  simu¬ 
lating  a  scold  upon  the  audacious  sleep- 
breaker.  But  the  knocking  would  not 
leave  the  door,  and  listening  to  its  char¬ 
acter  we  were  assured  that  it  came  from 
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the  fist  of  a  friend,  who  saw  light  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shutter,  and  knew, 
moreover,  that  we  never  put  on  the 
shroud  of  death’s  pleasant  brother,  sleep, 
till  ‘ae  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal,’ 
and  often  not  -  till  earliest  cock-crow, 
which  chanticleer  utters  somewhat  drow¬ 
sily,  and  then  replaces  his  head  beneath 
his  wing.  So  we  gathered  up  our  slip¬ 
pered  feet  from  the  rug,  lamp  in  hand, 
stalked  along  the  lobbies,  unchained  and 
unlocked  the  door  which  our  night-porter 
Sommers  had  sported  —  and  lo!  a  figure 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  furred  like  a 
Russ,  who  advanced  familiarly  into  the 
hall,  extended  both  hands,  and  then  em¬ 
bracing  us,  bade  God  bless  us,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  ac¬ 
cent  the  name  in  which  we  rejoice  — 
‘  Christopher  North.’  We  were  not  slow  in 
returning  the  hug  paternal  —  for  who  was 
it  but  the  ‘American  Woodsman  ’ — even 
Audubon  himself — fresh  from  the  Flo- 
ridas,  and  breathing  the  pure  air  of  far-off 
Labrador.  Three  years  and  upward  had 
fled  since  we  had  taken  farewell  of  the 
illustrious  ornithologist,  on  the  same  spot, 
at  the  same  hour;  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  ghost-like  in  such  return  of  a  dear 
friend  from  a  distant  region — almost  as 
if  from  the  land  of  spirits.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  same  moon  looked  at  us  —  but  then 
she  was  wan  and  somewhat  sad,  now 
clear  as  a  diamond — and  all  the  starry 
heavens  wore  a  smile.  ‘Our  words  they 
were  na  mony  feck,’  but  in  less  time  than 
we  have  taken  to  write  it  we  two  were 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl,  and  hand,  by  that 
essential  fire,  while  we  showed  by  our 
looks  that  we  both  felt,  now  they  were 
over,  that  three  years  were  but  as  one 
day.  The  cane  coal-scuttle,  instinct  with 
spirit,  heated  the  fire  of  its  own  accord, 
without  word  or  beck  of  ours,  as  if  placed 
there  by  the  hands  of  one  of  our  own 
wakeful  Lares;  in  globe  of  purest  cry  stal 
the  Glenlivet  shone;  unasked  the  bright 
brass  kettle  began  to  whisper  its  sweet 
*  under-song;’  and  a  centenary  of  the  fair¬ 
est  oysters  native  to  our  isle  turned  to¬ 
ward  us  their  languishing  eyes,  though 
unseen  the  Nereid  that  had  on  the  in¬ 
stant  wafted  them  from  the  procreant 
cradle-beds  of  Prestonpans.” 

At  his  cherished  home  on  the  Hudson, 
Audubon  loved  to  entertain  his  friends 
and  gentlemen  of  kindred  tastes  who  came 
to  form  the  acquaintance  and  view  the 
surroundings  of  the  famous  artist,  author 


and  naturalist.  Though  justly  proud  of 
his  achievements — at  mention  of  which 
his  eye  was  wont  to  glow  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  to  become  animated,  as  the 
scenes  of  life  in  the  everglades,  among 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness  came  upon  tablets  of  memory 
— the  “  American  Woodsman  ”  had  a 
modest  bearing  and  charm  of  manner 
which  dispelled  all  reserve.  Envy  or 
jealous  of  the  works  of  contemporaries 
in  the  same  field,  had  no  place  in  the 
largeness  of, his  nature.  To  Alexander 
Wilson,  who  has  been  termed — perhaps 
justly  on  the  score  of  priority,  though 
undeservedly  as  regards  genius  —  the 
“American  Naturalist,”  Audubon  conced¬ 
ed  the  highest  meed  of  praise. 

But  dark  hours  were  in  store  for  our 
great  naturalist.  A  railroad  corporation, 
armed  with  all  sufficient  charter  privileges, 
invaded  his  beautiful  domain,  and,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  entreaty  placed  before  his 
very  door  the  iron  track  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  the 
picturesque  scene,  and  with  the  roar  and 
shriek  of  what  H.  W.  Herbert  has  termed 
“  the  veriest  car  of  Juggernaut,”  ruining 
poor  Audubon’s  peace  of  mind  ever  after. 
Familiar  friends  have  asserted  that  this 
invasion,  with  the  continuous  noise  in¬ 
cident  to  railway  traffic,  well-nigh  de¬ 
stroyed  his  bright  intellect,  and  hastened 
his  death,  which  came  literally  as  a  relief, 
January  27,  1857. 

Since  that  time  the  great  metropolis  of 
Gotham  has  continued  to  extend  its  growth 
until  it  has  embraced  and  passed  consid¬ 
erably  beyond  John  J.  Audubon’s  former 
home,  the  little  estate,  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  being  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  Audubon  Park,  along  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  beginning  at  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth  Street.  Several  handsome  private 
residences  have  been  in  later  years  erected 
therein,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
grounds  much  altered;  yet  many  pleas¬ 
ing  features  remain  as  when  the  place 
first  claimed  the  admiration  of  him  in 
whose  honor  it  is  named.  His  residence 
yet  stands  conspicuous,  “  the  observed  of 
all  observers  ”  who  visit  this  portion  of 
the  city  in  quest  of  historic  scenes  and 
places.  A  Mansard  roof  and  bow- 
windows  have  been  added  by  a  later 
owner,  who  purchased  it  from  the  vener¬ 
able  widow  of  the  ornithologist  in  1864; 
otherwise  the  building  is  comparatively 
unchanged. 
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The  Audubon  vault  lies  in  the  extreme  the  Audubon  cottage,  and  is  plainly  made 
south-west  corner  of  Trinity  Cemetery,  of  stone,  with  the  usual  iron  door,  upon 
south  of  the  Park,  and  likewise  overlooks  which,  at  the  time  the  writer  visited  it,, 
the  Hudson  River.  This  family  receptacle  some  friendly  hand  had  appropriately 
is  little  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  from  placed  a  wreath  of  immortelles. 


PSEUDONYMS  OF  SPORTING  AUTHORS. 


The  literature  of  sport  is  filled  with 
the  names  of  distinguished  men  —  scien¬ 
tists,  statesmen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
others  representing  all  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions —  yet  the  earlier  sporting  writers, 
in  America  at  least,  were  fain  to  hide 
their  identity  under  fictitious  signatures, 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  ultramoralists 
who  frowned  upon  all  forms  of  recreation. 
In  “merrie  England,”  the  cradle  and  nur¬ 
sery  of  out-door  sports,  a  more  liberal 
spirit  has  prevailed,  and  the  literature  of 


open  air  amusements  flourished  at  a  time 
when  the  “  blue  laws”  forbade  all  exhil¬ 
arating  sport  in  the  land  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers.  During  the  past  half  century,, 
however,  American  sporting  literature 
has  become  deservedly  popular,  and  the 
list  appended  reveals  the  identity  of 
authors,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
whose  pen-names  are  familiar  household 
words  among  the  lovers  of  out-door 
sports. 


Agricola . 

A.  H.  K.  B . 

An  Angler . 

Ash mont  . 

Barnwell . 

Burgeois . 

Carl  Benson  .... 

Cavendish . 

Christopher  North 

Clericus . 

Corsicon . 

Coquina . 

Craven  . 

Cypress,  Jr . 

Dinks  . 

Ephemera  . 

Frank  Forester  .  . 

Gloan  . 

Harry  Hieover  .  .  . 

Idstone  . 

Kit  Killbird  .... 
Ned  Buntline  .... 

Nessmuk . 

Nimrod . 

Old  Angler  .... 
Old  Bushman  .... 
Old  Shekarry  .  .  . 
Old  ’Un  .  .  .  .  \  .  . 
Palmer  Hackle  .  . 
Peter  Oliver  .... 

P.  Fisher . 

Red  Spinner  .... 

Rob  Roy  . 

Saml.  A.  Bard . 

Solitaire  ...... 

Stonehenge  . 

The  Druid . 

The  Wanderer  .  .  . 
Ubique . 
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Wm.  Elliott . Carolina  Sports. 

Rev.  A.  H.  K.  Boyd  ....  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  .  .  .  Salmonia. 

Dr.  J.  Frank  Perry . Dogs;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Roosevelt  .  .  .  Game  Fish  of  the  North. 

L.  B.  France . Rod  and  Line  in  Colorado. 

Chas.  Astor  Bristed  ....  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand. 

Henry  Jones . On  Whist. 

Prof.  John  Wilson . Nocter  Ambrosiana. 

Rev.  W.  Cartwright  ....  Salmon  Fishing. 

Hugh  Dalziel . British  Dogs. 

G.  O.  Shields . Rustlings  in  the  Rockies. 

J110.  W.  Carleton . Recreations  in  Shooting. 

Wm.  P.  Hawes . Sporting  Scenes  and  Skethes. 

Capt.  Peel . Sportmen’s  Vade  Mecum. 

Ed.  Fitzgibbon . Book  of  the  Salmon. 

Henry  Wm.  Herbert ....  Field  Sports  of  the  U.  S. 

Hon.  Thos.  A.  Logan  .  .  .  The  Breechloader. 

Chas.  Brindley . Practical  Horsemanship. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pearce . The  Dog. 

W.C.  Percy . Dog  Paths  to  Success. 

Col.  E.  Z.  C.  Judson.  .  .  .  Life  in  the  Saddle. 

Geo.  W.  Sears . Forest  Runes. 

Chas.  J.  Apperley . The  Chase,  Turf  and  Road. 

M.  C.  Weidemeyer . American  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

W.  W.  Wheelwright ....  Sporting  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

H.  A.  Leveson . Wrinkles;  or  Hints  to  Sportsmen. 

F.  A.  Durwage . Stray  Subjects. 

Robert  Blakey . Hints  on  Angling. 

Wm.  A.  Chatto . Recollections  of  Fly  Fishing. 

W.  A.  Chatto . The  Anglers’  Souvenir. 

W.  Senior . Waterside  Sketches. 

John  Macgregor . Canoe  Voyages. 

Eph.  G.  Squier . Waikna. 

John  E.  S.  Robb . Western  Scenes. 

John  H.  Walsh . British  Rural  Sports. 

Henry  H.  Dixon . Silk  and  Scarlet. 

John  K.  Lord . At  Home  in  the  Wilderness. 

Parker  Gilmore . Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle. 

Lewis  Clement . Shooting  and  Fishing  Trips. 
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THE  protection  of  our  forests  is  now 
regarded  by  the  thoughtful  minds  as 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  all  who  reside  in  the  once  well-wooded 
regions,  yet  the  woodlands  are  disappear¬ 
ing  with  a  rapidity  that  brings  serious  ap¬ 
prehension  for  the  future.  The  lumber¬ 
men  and  pioneer  settlers  destroy  annual¬ 
ly  vast  quantities  of  forest  trees,  and  the 
careless  members  of  camping  parties  are 
responsible  for  extensive  fires,  producing 
wanton  waste  that  may  require  a  half 
century  of  new  growth  to  restore.  The 
worst  results  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  large  areas  of 
woodland,  is  not  the  mere  loss  of  the 
lumber  supply,  but  the  more  disastrous 
effects  of  alternate  drought  and  flood  over 
the  districts  shorn  of  trees.  This  natural 
result  has  been  often  described,  and 
should  be  well  understood  by  the  public, 
but  a  brief  review  of  cause  and  effect  may 
be  given  here,  even  though  it  be  a  thrice- 
told  tale.  The  value  of  heavy  forests  in 
checking  the  progress  of  wind-storms, 
lessening  the  disastrous  effects  of  severe 
winters,  and  modifying  the  excessive  heat 
of  mid-summer,  must  be  generally  known, 
but  these  are  only  the  minor  advantages. 
The  wooded  hillsides,  clothed  with  moss 
and  verdure,  receive  and  retain  a  great 
portion  of  every  heavy  rain-storm,  and 
the  waters  are  afterward  gradually  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  valleys  and  low-lands. 
When  deprived  of  the  forests,  the  hill¬ 
sides  become  barren  of  vegetation,  and 
the  summer  storm  rolls  down  in  a  torrent, 
causing  wide  spread  destruction;  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  drought  scarcely  less 
baneful  in  effect.  A  public  park  should 
be  set  aside  in  every  state,  and  wooded 
sections  preserved  in  every  possible  lo¬ 
cality,  to  become  in  future  years  a  literal 
source  of  health  and  wealth.  It  is  a  true 
adage  that  “  wanton  waste  makes  woful 
want.”’  Preserve  the  forests. 

Gen.  Henry  H.  Sibley,  the  foremost 
citizen  of  Minnesota,  the  versatile  and 
popular  “  Hal,  a  Dacotah,”  of  the  West, 
has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  crown¬ 
ing  honors,  worthily  bestowed.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  June  23,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  (LL.  D.,)  “for  high  personal 
character,  scholarly  attainments,  and 


eminent  public  services,  civic,  military 
and  educational.”  The  Cliosophic  So¬ 
ciety,  of  Princeton,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  societies  in  the 
United  States,  elected  Gen.  Sibley  an 
honorary  member  about  the  same  time, 
and  his  recent  election  as  Commander  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  completes  the  triple 
crown  of  honor  for  the  brave  old  pioneer, 
who  is  fondly  regarded  by  the  sportsmen 
of  America -as  a  master  of  the  gentle 
science  of  woodcraft.  His  devotion  to 
field  sports  has  beyond  a  doubt  done 
much  to  prolong  his  years  of  life  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

A  new  work  on  angling  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  J.  Harrington  Keene  is  in  course 
of  active  preparation,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  the  spring  by  Nims  & 
Knight,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Keene  aims 
to  fill  a  hitherto  vacant  niche  in  the  ang¬ 
ler’s  library,  in  the  interests  of  purely 
amateur  fisherman,  and  his  well-known 
practical  and  precise  style  will  be  excel¬ 
lently  suited  to  the  work.  Hitherto  the 
great  army  of  unscientific  and  humble 
pan-fishers  have  received  little  recogni¬ 
tion.  Assisted  by  Charles  Hallock,  “  Nor¬ 
man,”  A.  Nelson  Cheney,  Dr.  Harry  Gove, 
and  the  personal  and  close  interest  of  the 
publishers,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  Mr. 
Keene  disappointing  his  readers.  The 
work  is  to  be  very  fully  illustrated  in  a 
novel  and  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  instructive  manner,  and  will  be 
produced  in  a  very  attractive  and  taste¬ 
ful  style  throughout,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  these  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Orvis-Cheney  collection, 
“Fishing  with  the  Fly.” 

CLUBBING  LIST. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 
Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  reduced  rates  : 


TOURIST'S  BUDGET. 


With 

Regular  Wild- 
Price.  wood’s. 


American  Angler . $3  00  $3  00 

American  Canoeist .  1  00  2  50 

American  Cricketer .  3  00  4  25 

Army  and  Navy  Journal .  6  00  7  25 

Breeder  and  Sportsman .  5  00  6  50 

Chicago  Horseman .  4  00  4  00 

Cyclist  and  Athlete .  1  00  2  50 

New  York  Clipper .  4  00  4  50 

Rifle  (The) .  1  50  2  50 

Sporting  Life .  2  25  3  25 

Sporting  World  (daily) .  9  00  9  50 
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Spirit  of  the  Times .  5  00  5  50 

Trap  and  Trigger .  1  00  2  00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm .  5  00  5  00 

MAGAZINES. 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  5  00 

Century .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  5  00 

Lippincott’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

North  American  Review . 5  (M)  6  00 

Outing .  3  00  4  00 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  6  (X) 

Scribner’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

St.  Nicholas .  3  (X)  4  00 


TOURISTS  BUDGET. 


“  And  then  he  said,  ‘  How  sweet  it  were, 
A  flsher  or  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade 
To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 

And  build  a  household  Are,  and  find 
A  home  in  every  glade!  ’  ” 


A  LARGE  party  of  representative 
Louisville  fishermen  visited  Lake 
Gogebic,  on  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
&  Western  Railway,  the  last  week  in  June, 
among  them  Col.  W.  R.  Ray,  Judge  R. 

!H.  Thompson,  H.  S.  Tyler,  B.  Dupont, 
W.  F.  Harris,  and  several  others.  Several 
very  large  scores  of  black  bass  were  made 
by  different  members  of  the  party,  and  a 
number  of  the  fish  were  shipped  to  Louis¬ 
ville.  The  experience  of  this  party  and 
their  success  is  the  talk  of  Louisville 
sportsmen,  and  doubtless  a  great  many 
will  follow  in  their  steps.  A  party  of 

I  about  a  dozen  from  Bloomington,  Ill., 
headed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Burns,  agent  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  visited  the 
Eagle  waters  for  a  week  in  the  latter  part 
of  June.  Their  success  in  fishing  for 
muskallonge  and  bass  was  phenomenal, 
and  another  trip  by  the  same  party  and 
many  of  their  friends  is  projected  for  the 
Fall  fishing.  The  party  traveled  in  the 
special  Pullman  sportsmen’s  car,  “Izaak 
Walton”  and  occupied  it  during  their 
stay  at  Eagle  River.  This  point  and  a 
number  of  others  on  the  line  afford  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  special  parties  using 

(chartered  cars  to  occupy  them  during 
their  trip,  as  the  lakes,  notably  the  Eagle, 
Chain,  Pelican  Lake,  ClearWater,  Tom¬ 
ahawk,  and  several  others,  are  in  imme¬ 
diate  proximity  to  the  line.  A  muskal- 
'•  longe  of  exceptionally  large  size,  but 
weight  not  taken,  was  caught  at  Pelican 

iLake  recently  and  shipped  direct  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  it  was  placed  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  restaurant  window  of  Ira  C. 
Witt,  No.  206  Cherry  Street.  Over  1,500 


people  made  a  special  call  to  see  the 
muskallonge  on  the  first  day  and  on  the 
following  day  it  was  served  up  at  dinner 
by  Mr.  Witt  to  the  Wisconsin  Fishing 
Club.  This  is  the  first  muskallonge  ever 
seen  in  Nashville,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
have  the  effect  of  sending  a  great  many 
of  the  Nashville  fishermen  to  the  lake 
shore  resorts.  Fishing  at  all  points  on 
the  line  is  first-class  at  present  and  a 
good  many  fishermen  are  at  the  different 
resorts  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Gogebic  it  will  be  remembered  is  a  resort 
not  only  for  fishermen  but  for  the  general 
tourist,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest.  The  hotel  and 
five  cottages  are  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  G.  R.  Haviland  and  his  wife,  than 
whom  there  are  no  better  hotel  people 
and  providers  in  the  Northwest.  There 
are  plenty  of  fishing  and  pleasure  boats 
in  charge  of  the  hotel  people,  and  good 
guides  and  oarsmen  to  look  after  parties 
if  desired.  The  charges  are  very  moder¬ 
ate. 

“Birch  Bark,”  a  unique  and  attractive 
guide  book  descriptive  of  the  Adirondack 
region,  illustrated  with  spirited  scenes 
among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  the 
great  North  Woods  of  New  York,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
in  stamps,  by  C.  E.  Durkee,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

“Summer  Pleasures  in  Colorado,”  is 
the  title  of  a  handsome  guide  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  resorts  of  that  section,  the  “Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods”  being  the  most  promi¬ 
nent.  The  book  may  be  obtained  by 
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enclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to  Paul 
Morton,  G.  P.  A.  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Ry.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“  Summer  Homes  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  a  neat  and  interesting  book  con¬ 
taining  a  large  amount  of  information  for 
tourists  wishing  to  visit  the  Western 
Railway,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
J.  C.  Anderson,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  18  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  New  York  City. 

“  Down  East  Latch  Strings,”  an  illu¬ 
strated  book  of  2 56  pages,  contains  a  vivid 
description  of  the  principal  points  of  in¬ 
terest  to  anglers  and  tourists  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire — both  along  the  sea 
shore  and  among  the  mountains.  The 
book  is  written  in  fascinating  style  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents, 


by  D.  J,  Flanders,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine  Ry.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thf.  Lake  Superior  region  is  specially 
attractive  during  mid-summer,  and  the 
migration  Northward  still  continues.  All 
who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  cool  lake 
of  the  North  should  make  application  to 
James  Barker.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  for  a  copy  of  the  delightful 
book  entitled  “A  Summer  Jaunt,”  describ¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  of  a  vacation  during 
the  heated  term. 

‘‘Gems  of  the  Northwest”  is  the  sug¬ 
gestive  title  of  a  book  issued  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
This  guide-book,  or  its  companion  piece 
— the  “Tale  of  Ten  Cities,”  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  free  on  application  to  A.  V.  H. 
Carpenter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MONTHLY 

ATHLETICS. 

Adelphi  Athletic  Sports.— The  attendance 
of  Brooklyn  people  was  quite  large  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  fourth  annual  field  games  of  the 
Adelphi  Athletic  Association,  held  June  8,  on 
the  Brooklyn  Athletic  Grounds.  The  various 
events  resulted  as  follows:  100  yards  dash — 
First  heat,  three  starters,  G.  B.  Brooks,  ’89,  3 
yds.,  1st. ;  W.  E.  Blackford,  ’89,  scratch,  and 
C.  Munson,  ’89,  3  yds.,  a  dead  heat  for  second; 
time,  11  1-5  sec.  Second  heat,  three  starters, 
Leonard  Brooks,  ’93,  3  yds.,  1st;  H.  L.  Kenyon, 
*89,  2yds.,  2d;  time,  n  1-5  sec.  Third  heat,  four 
starters,  E.  B.  Brooks,  ’89,  2yds.,  1st.,  E.  T. 
Howell.  ’89,  4yds.,  2d;  time,  11  1-2  sec.  Final 
heat,  six  starters,  H.  L.  Kenyon,  ’89,  2yds.,  1st; 
G.  Brooks,  *89,  4yds.,  2d;  time,  11  1-5  sec. 
Putting  the  shot  (16  lbs.) — Five  starters,  W.  H. 
Corbett,  ’88,  scratch,  1st,  31  ft.  4  in.;  C.  W. 
Munson,  ’89,  scratch,  2d,  30  ft.  4  in.  One-fifth 
Mile  Run — Five  starters,  G.  D.  Pratt,  ’89, 
scratch,  1st;  E.  J.  Howell,  ’89,  15  yards,  2d;  time, 
45  1-2  sec.  Running  High  Jump — Four  starters, 
VV.  H.  Corbett,  '88,  scratch,  1st,  5  ft.  3  in.;  G. 
Brooks,  ’89,  3  in.,  2d,  4  ft.  10  in.  150-yards 
Dash  (for  boys  under  16) — Four  starters.  E,  R. 
Van  Every,  ’92,  scratch,  1st;  F.  Belden,  ’92, 
scratch,  2d;  time,  19  sec.  Th  owing  Hammer 
(12  lbs.) — Six  starters.  C.  W.  Munson,  ’89,  5  ft., 
1st.,  83  ft.  4  in.,  actual  throw,  78  ft.  4  in.;  W.  H. 
Corbett,  *88,  scratch,  2d,  82  ft.  9  in.  220-yards 
Run— Six  starters.  H.  L.  Kenyon,  ’89,  6  yds., 
1st;  G.  B.  Brooks,  ’89,  6  yds,  2d;  time,  26  1-5 
sec.  On  a  second  trial  H.  L.  Kenyon,  starting 
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from  scratch,  ran  the  distance  in  26  2-5  sec. 
Running  Broad  Jump — Six  starters.  \V.  E. 
Blackford,  ’89,  scratch,  1st,  18  ft.  4  in.;  E.  R. 
Brooks,  ’S9,  6  in.,  2d,  16  ft.  8  in.  Throwing 
Base  Ball — Five  competitors.  W.  II.  Corbett, 
’SS,  scratch,  1st,  286  ft.;  C.  H.  Lounsberry,  ’88, 
scratch,  2d,  285  ft.  4  in.  One  Mile  Bicycle  Race 
— Two  starters.  G.  I).  Pratt,  ’89,  scratch,  1st; 
B.  Pratt,  ’92,  100  yds.,  2d;  time,  3  min.  34  sec. 

Athletics  at  Princeton. — The  Princeton 
class  of ’88  held  its  athletic  meeting  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  grounds,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  June 
18.  King,  ’88,  made  a  remarkable  record,  win¬ 
ning  the  100-yards  dash,  the  220,  the  one-fourth 
mile  run  and  the  running  broad  jump.  Janeway, 
’90,  broke  the  record  in  putting  the  shot,  throw¬ 
ing  it  37  feet  5  inches.  The  prettiest  race  was 
one  half  mile  between  Roddy,  ’90,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  ’S8,  Roddy  running  in  2:13.  The  class  of 
’S8  having  won  the  greatest  number  of  events 
still  holds  the  “Peace  Cup.”  Results  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100  yards  dash,  1st,  King,  ’88;  time, 
10  1-2  sec.  ;  2d,  Poe,  ’91.  Putting  the  shot — won 
by  Janeway,  ’90;  37  ft.  5  in.  Mile  run — 1st, 
Bishop,  ’91;  time,  5  min.  7  sec.  ;  2d,  Payne,  ’91. 
200  yards  dash — 1st,  King,  ’88,  time,  36  sec.;  2d, 
Babcock,  ’91.  Running  high  jump — 1st,  Minot, 
’89;  distance,  5  ft.  2  in.  Mile  walk — 1st,  Thomp¬ 
son,  ’88;  time,  7  min.  29  sec. ;  2d,  Barnes,  91. 
Throwing  the  hammer — won  by  janeway,  ’91; 
90  ft.  1  in.  Half-mile  race — 1st,  Roddy,  ’91; 
time,  2  min.  13  sec.;  2d,  Hamilton,  ’88.  120 

yards  hurdle — 1st,  Hirst,  ’90;  2d,  Black,  ’88. 
Two  mile  bicycle — won  by  Segur,  ’89.  Pole 
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vault — ist,  White,  ’88,  8  ft.  3  in.;  2d,  Hirst,  ’90. 
Running  broad  jump — ist,  King,  ’88,  19  ft.  10 
in.;  2d,  Graham,  ’88.  Quarter-mile  run — ist, 
King,  ’88;  time,  58  1-4  sec.;  2d,  Poe,  ’91. 

Athletics  at  Harvard. — Mr.  R.  H.  Dana, 
of  Harvard,  in  a  letter  to  the  overseers,  presents 
some  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  college 
athletics,  showing  the  growth  of  these  exercises 
in  Harvard  since  1877.  He  says-  “In  the  old 
Harvard  gymnasium  the  daily  Winter  atten¬ 
dance,  excepting  for  a  week  or  two  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  river,  when  candidates  for 
the  class  crews  came  to  exercise,  was  in  my  ob¬ 
servation  (1870-1877)  somewhere  about  20  to  50. 
I  have  been  in  regular  daily  attendance  for 
months  at  a  time  for  two  hours  at  the  end  of 
the  day  with  not  four  or  five  men  exercising  be¬ 
sides  the  University  crew.  There  were  less 
than  eighty  lockers,  ana  they  were  not  always 
used.  In  1880  there  were  474  lockers  in  the 
new  gymnasium,  and  now  there  are  1,049, 
in  use,  with  a  demand  for  at  least  50  more.  Dr. 
Sargent  tells  me  that  there  are  400  students  ac¬ 
tually  in  training,  more  or  less,  for  various  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  and  perhaps  nothing  shows  the 
general  average  improvement  more  than  the 
fact  that  last  year  there  were  250  men  stronger 
than  the  strongest  man  in  1880.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  any  alumnus  of  over  eight  years’  standing,  by 
going  to  Holmes  and  Jarvis’  fields  of  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  will  see  an  amount  of  general  exer¬ 
cise  many  times  greater  and  more  diversified 
than  in  his  college  days.” 

Amateur  Athletic  Championship. — The 
fourth  annual  individual  championship  games, 
to  decide  the  all  around  amateur  athletic  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  United  States,  took  place  on  the 
New  York  Athletic  Grounds,  at  Mott  Haven, 
June  7,  the  attendance  being  small.  Six  repre¬ 
sentative  atheletes  competed,  viz:  J.  J.  Van- 
Houten,  West  Side  A.  C.;  A.  A.  Iordan,  New 
York  A.  C.;  Arthur  Schroeder,  New  York  A. 
C.,  M.  O.  Sullivan,  Pastime  A.  C. ;  Malcolm  W. 
Ford,  Staten  Island  A.  C.;  and  J.  P.  Thornton, 
New  York  A.  C.  Ford  won  the  championship 
with  28  points,  Schroeder  and  Jordan  tying  for 
second  place,  with  25  points,  and  Sullivan  third 
with  12  points.  An  elegant  gold  championship 
medal  went  to  first  man,  silver  to  second  and 
bronze  to  third.  The  results  follow:  100  yard 
run;  won  easily  by  M.  W.  Ford;  A.  A.  Jordan, 
being  badly  left  at  the  start,  did  not  get  a  place; 
Schroeder  and  Thornton  tied  for  2d  honors. 
Throwing  56  lb.  weight — M.  O.  Sullivan,  1st,  22 
ft.  6  1-4  in.;  A.  Schroeder,  2d,  and  A.  A.  Jordan, 
3d.  Running  high  jump — M.  W.  Ford,  1st,  5  ft. 

7  3-4  in.,  A.  A.  Jordan,  2d,  and  A.  Schroeder, 
3d.  440  yards  run — M.  W.  Ford,  ist,  in  54  2-5 
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sec.;  J.  P.  Thornton,  2d,  and  A.  Schroeder,  3d. 
Putting  16  lb  short— M.  O.  Sullivan,  ist,  34  ft.  9 
in.;  M.  W.  Ford,  2d,  and  A.  Schroeder,  3d. 
Pole  vault— A.  Schroeder,  ist,  9ft.  6  in.;  Aleck 
Jordan,  2d,  and  M.  W.  Ford,  3d.  120  yards 

hurdle  race,  overten  hurdles — Aleckjordan,  ist, 
in  18  1-5  sec.;  M.  W.  Ford,  2d;  J.  P.  Thornton, 
3d,  and  M.  O.  Sullivan,  4th.  Throwing  the  16 
lb.  hammer— A.  Schroeder,  ist,  76  ft.  2  in.;  A. 
Jordan,  2d,  and  Sullivan,  3d.  Running  broad 
jump— M.  W.  Ford,  ist,  21  ft.  10  1-2  in.;  A.  A. 
Jordan,  2d;  A.  Schroeder,  3d,  and  Sullivan,  4th. 
One  mile  run— A.  A.  Jordan,  ist,  in  5  min.  36 
sec.;  A.  Schroeder,  2d,  and  M.  W.  Ford,  3d. 

The  Forester’s  Athletic  Games.— The 
United  Brooklyn  Conclaves  of  the  Ancient  Or¬ 
der  of  Foresters  held  their  annual  athletic  games 
at  Euler’s  Park,  East  New  York,  June  15,  with 
the  following  result:  Ono-mile  run— Six  starters; 
S.  D.  See,  B.  A.  A.  (scratch),  ist;  A.  J.  Van 
Room,  2nd;  time,  6  minutes,  15  seconds.  Run- 
ing  Broad  Jump — Louis  Fogarty,  a  handicap  of 
12  in.  and  won  easily,  with  an  actual  jump  of  18 
ft.  7  in.;  S.  D.  See  (scratch),  2d,  18 ft.  4 in.  250- 
yard  Run— L.  Fogarty,  N.  A.  A.,  30  yds.  ist; 
J.  Atkinson,  Court  Bedford,  2d;  S.  D.  See,  3d; 
time,  38  sec.  Half-mile  Walk— W.  Donaghy, 
Court  Myrtle  (scratch),  ist;  H.  Watson  (35  sec.) 
2d;  time,  3  min.  40  sec.  Sack  Race— Wm.  F. 
Murphy,  ist;  D.  Reilly,  2d.  One-mile  Walk— 
W.  Donaghy  (scratch),  ist;  time,  7  min.  9  sec.; 
A.  Dawson  (6  sec.)  2d.  Tug  of  War— Teams 
of  6  men  each  from  the  following  lodges  com¬ 
peted:  First  round — Lexington  pulled  against 
Puritan;  won  by  former  by  \  }/z  in.  Second  Tug 
— Lexington  and  Washington,  the  Washingtons 
pulling  their  opponents  out  of  the  cleats.  Final 
round — Won  by  the  Washingtons  from  Lexing¬ 
ton  by  6  in.  Potato  Race  for  Boys — Ed.  Lang, 
ist;  E.  Sutro,  2d;  time,  68  sec. 

Fast  Sprinting  at  Yale. —  At  Hamilton 
Park,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  June  15,  the  famous 
sprint  runner,  of  Yale,  C.  H.  Sherrill,  Jr.,  ’89, 
ran  three  trial  heats  and  broke  two  American 
amateur  records  and  tied  another.  He  supplants 
records  made  by  L.  E.  Myers  and  Harry  Brooks, 
Yale  ’86,  and  ties  a  record  by  Wendell  Baker, 
Harvard’s  late  champion.  The  first  trial  was  at 
250  yards,  with  timers  at  220  yards  and  the 
finish.  He  covered  the  220  yards  in  22  4-5 
seconds,  and  the  250  yards,  in  25  4-5  seconds, 
the  latter  time  displacing  Myers’  record,  26 
seconds,  for  that  distance.  The  second  trial 
was  at  150  yards,  with  watches  at  125  yards  and 
the  finish.  In  this  heat  he  secured  two  records, 
doing  the  125  yards  in  12  3-5  seconds,  tieing 
Baker’s  record  and  finishing  in  even  time,  15 
seconds,  supplanting  Brooks’  record  of  15)$ 
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seconds.  In  the  third  trial  he  did  the  220  in 
22  3-5  and  the  250  in  26  seconds,  just  equal  to 
Myer’s  championship  record.  The  distances 
and  times  were  carefully  verified. 

Brighton  Athletic  Club. —  The  following 
officers  were  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  Athletic  Club,  held  at  the  club  rooms,  corner 
of  Atlantic  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.,  June  7:  President,  Daniel  J.  Cox;  vice- 
president,  John  A.  Davies;  recording  secretary, 
Wm.  J.  Carr;  financial  secretary,  Cornelius 
Hearn;  treasurer,  Wayland  Smith;  captain, 
James  S.  Macgregor;  lieutenant,  Adrian  V.  Hat¬ 
field. 

American  Athletes  in  England. — A  cable¬ 
gram  from  London  on  Saturday,  June  30,  says; 
At  the  English  athletic  championship  meeting 
at  Crewe  to-day  Westing,  of  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club  of  New  York,  won  the  100-yard 
dash  by  two  feet,  after  a  splendid  race.  Time, 
10  1-5  sec.  Several  other  Americans  took  part 
in  the  meeting.  The  one-mile  race  was  won  by 
Conneff  by  five  yards.  Time,  4  min.  31  3  5  sec. 
Iordan  won  the  long  jump,  covering  21  feet  8  >4 
inches.  C.  M.  Smith  was  second.  The  seven 
mile  walk  was  taken  by  C.  W.  Y.  Clarke.  Time 
57  min.  8  2-5  sec. 

Pastime  Athletic  Club  Games. — The  an¬ 
nual  summer  games  of  the  Pastime  Athletic 
Club,  of  New  York,  was  held  at  Jones’  Wood, 
Saturday,  June  9,  and  resulted  as  follows:  220 
yard  run — First  heat,W.  H.  Roberts,  B.  A.  A.,  9 
yds.;  time,  24  1-5  sec.  Second  heat,  S.  E.  Cor¬ 
bett,  N.  A.  C.,  5  yds.;  time,  24  2-5  sec.  Third 
heat,  C.  Haggermeyer,  P.  A.  C.,  13  yds.;  time, 
25  1-5  sec.  Fourth  heat,  J.  Daviers,  O.  A.  C., 
10  yds.;  time,  25  2-5  sec.  Fifth  heat,  A.  Mur- 
berg,  P.  A.  C.,  10 yds.;  time  25  1-5  sec.  Sixth 
heat,  R.  F.  Hussey,  B.  A.  A.,  11  yds.;  time,  25 
1-5  sec.  Final  heat;  W.  H.  Roberts,  B.  A.  A.,  9 
yds.,  1st. ;  J.  Daviers,  O.  A.  C.,  10  yds.,  2d;  A. 
J.  Murberg,  P.  A.  C.,  3d;  time,  24  3-5  sec.  Half 
mile  run — This  was  in  two  heats,  five  men  in 
each  competing  in  the  final.  It  was  won  by 
M.  Mundell,  P.  A.  C.  ;  J.  F.  Robinson,  P.  A.  C., 
2d;  and  H.  C.  Johanson,  P.  A.  C.,  3d;  time,  2 
min.  14  1-5  sec.  One  mile  run — This  was  the 
race  of  the  day,  twenty  men  starting.  It  was  won 
very  handily  by  P.  I).  Skillman,  scratch,  in  the 
fast  time  of  4  min.  35  4-5  sec.  One  mile  walk 
— C.  H.  Ams,  O.A.C.,  twenty  seconds  start,  1st; 
time,  7  min.  15  sec.;  W.  R.  Burkhardt,  P.  A.  C., 
scratch,  2d;  C.  Wulff,  P.  A.  C.,  3d.  440  yards 

run — First  heat,  W.  B.  Myrtetus,  24  yards; time, 
54  sec.  Second  heat,  W.  E.  Hughes,  P.  A.  C., 
30  yards;  time,  54  sec.  Final  heat,  W.  B.  Myr¬ 
tetus,  1st;  A.  J.  Murberg,  P.  A.  C.,  2d;  G.  Y. 
Gilbert,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  3d;  time,  53  sec.  Three 


mile  run — Won  by  S.  T.  Freeth,  N.A.C.,  45  sec., 
handicap  start;  T.  A.  McNally,  P.  A.  C.,  50  sec.. 
2d;  J.  Adelsdorfer,  P.  A.  C.,  1  min.  45  sec.,  3d; 
time  of  race,  15  min.  48  sec. 
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New  York  Canoe  Club  Regatta. —  The 
eighteenth  Spring  regatta  of  the  New  York  Ca¬ 
noe  Club  was  sailed  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
30,  off  the  club-house,  at  Stapleton,  S.  I.  The 
course  was  a  triangular  one  of  five  miles,  the 
race  being  sailed  twice  over  a  two  and  a  half 
mile  course.  The  regatta  committee  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Kirk  Monroe,  B.  H.  Bedal  and  H. 
Ingalls  Brake.  The  prize  flags  were  awarded  at 
each  event.  The  first  race  was  made  up  of 
boats  of  the  senior  and  novice  class  canoes. 
There  were  eight  entries.  The  start  was  made 
at  precisely  fourteen  minutes  to  four  o’clock,  in 
a  fresh  westerly  breeze.  The  boats  crossed  the 
line  in  the  following  order;  Novice  Class — Out¬ 
ing,  W.  H.  Howard;  Nancy,  Dr.  Curtis;  Tar- 
rier,  Dr.  Powers;  Tramp,  Mr.  Ginler;  Puritan, 
Clarence  Eagle;  Sea  Gull,  Mr.  Palmer.  Senior 
Class  —  Vagabond,  C.  J.  Stevens;  Rattler,  H. 

O.  Barley;  Mix,  C.  Brockhauer;  No.  1,143,  Mr. 
Blake;  Jess,  Mr.  Sinclair;  Sea  Urchin,  Mr.  Na- 
dler;  unclassified  again,  Mr.  Graft.  The  race 
was  a  pretty  one.  The  Outing,  sailed  by  Mr. 
Howard,  was  caught  by  a  flaw  near  the  finish¬ 
ing  point  and  capsized,  putting  her  out  of  the 
contest.  The  race  was  won  in  ease  by  Mr. 
Blake  in  his  canoe  No.  1,143,  *n  1  hour  and  3 
min.,  followed  closely  by  the  Jess,  sailed  by  Mr. 
Sinclair.  The  second  event,  a  paddling  race, 
in  which  there  were  but  four  entries  —  Mix,  Mr. 
Brockhauer;  Blake,  Mr.  Cammeyer;  Jess,  Mr. 
Sinclair;  and  No.  1,143,  Mr.  Blake  —  was  won  by 
the  Mix,  Mr.  Brockhauer.  Then  came  a  pad¬ 
dling  race  for  tandems,  which  the  following  three 
canoes  entered:  Mix,  Mr.  Brockhauer  and  Mr. 
Blake;  Puritan,  Charles  Eagle  and  Dr.  Curtis, 
and  Cygnus,  Mr.  Cammeyer  and  Mr.  Schneider. 
This  event  was  completed  by  Messrs.  Brock¬ 
hauer  and  Blake  in  the  Mix.  The  capsized  race 
was  the  prettiest  event  of  the  day.  There  were 
three  entries,  and  it  was  won  by  Commodore 
Kirk  Monroe,  of  the  New  Rork  Canoe  Club,  ! 
who  capsized  his  boat  and  righted  her,  crossing 
the  line  in  6 x/?  min. 

Yale’s  Freshmen  Victorious. —  The  two-  j 
mile  race  between  the  Yale  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania  freshman  crews  was  rowed  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  June  26,  over  the  Thames  River 
course,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  exciting 
freshman  race  pulled  there  for  years.  Yale  won 
by  three  lengths  after  a  hard  struggle  in  11  min.  , 
32  sec.  Pennsylvania’s  time  wras  11  min.  41  sec.  j 
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The  crews  were  as  follows:  Yale  Freshmen — 
Bow,  William  Q.  Simms,  155  lbs.;  No.  2,  Alfred 
L.  Aiken,  160;  No.  3,  W.  C.  Rhodes,  163;  No. 
4,  H.  T.  Ferris,  170;  No.  5,  Lawrence  Heyworth, 
164;  No.  6,  Phillip  Allen,  159;  No.  7,  E.  S.  Isham, 
Jr.,  155;  Stroke,  Capt.  C.  F.  Rogers,  151;  Cox¬ 
swain,  N.  Grey,  Jr.,  112;  substitute,  Winthrop 
G.  Noyes.  Pennsylvania  Freshmen — Bow,  F. 
C.  Williams,  145  lbs.;  No.  2.  T.  Johnson,  140 
lbs.;  No.  3,  M.  S.  Guest,  150  lbs.;  No.  4,  E.  M. 
Church,  150  lbs. ;  No.  5,  G.  H.  Smith,  145  lbs.; 
No.  6,  F.  Head,  155  lbs.;  No.  7.  E.  P.  Goodell, 
160  lbs.;  stroke,  G.  R.  Gray,  163  lbs. ;  Coxswain, 
G.  P.  Deacon,  104  lbs.;  substitute,  W.  H. 
Ashurst. 

Peterson  Defeats  Paine. — The  boat  race 
between  Peterson  of  San  Francisco  and  Paine  of 
Victoria;  B.  C.,  took  place  June  23,  at  Shawni- 
gan  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Victoria.  About  1,500 
people  proceeded  by  various  trains  to  the  point. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  cloudy,  and  the  water 
fairly  smooth,  with  slight  breeze  blowing,  the 
course  a  mile  and  a  half  straight-way  and  return. 
Peterson  caught  the  water  first,  which  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  a  lead  of  several  feet,  and  in 
the  first  half  mile  he  was  over  a  length  ahead. 
He  gradually  forged  ahead,  pulling  thirty-two 
to  the  minute.  Paine  pulled  a  quicker  stroke 
but  with  less  effect.  When  a  short  distance 
from  the  mile  and  a  half  buoy  Peterson  led  by 
ten  lengths.  On  the  return  stretch  he  was  any 
distance  ahead  and  took  his  ease,  while  Paine 
worked  hard.  Peterson  maintained  the  lead  and 
finished  four  lengths  ahead;  time,  21  min.  34  sec. 
Peterson  looked  fresh  on  coming  to  the  landing 
but  Paine  looked  fagged  out,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  was  outrowed. 

Yale  Defeats  Harvard. —  The  thirteenth 
annual  four-mile  boat  race  between  the  Univer¬ 
sity  eights  of  Yale  and  Harvard  took  place  on 
the  Thames  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  29, 
and  Yale  won  by  twenty-five  lengths  in  20  min. 
10  seconds,  Harvard’s  time  being  21  minutes, 
24  seconds.  The  time  of  the  winner  is  the  best 
on  record  for  the  four  mile  races  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  by  21  seconds.  That  of  20  min. 
31  sec.,  made  in  1884  by  Yale,  stood  as  the  re¬ 
cord  until  Friday  last,  and  the  20  min.  10  sec.  is 
five  seconds  faster  than  the  Thames  course  was 
ever  before  rowed,  that  of  Harvard  and  Col¬ 
umbia’s  race  last  year,  won  by  the  former  in  20 
min.  15  sec.  being  the  next.  The  complete  re¬ 
cord  now  stands:  Yale,  7  races;  Harvard,  6 
races.  The  betting  was  5  to  3  in  favor  of  Yale. 
Ten  thousand  people  witnessed  the  race.  The 
course  rowed  by  the  two  crews  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  except  that  it  had 
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moved  up  the  stream  about  200  ft.  and  that  the 
finish  had  been  moved  75  ft.  nearer  the  New 
London  shore.  The  conditions  for  the  race  were 
almost  ideal.  The  water  was  almost  dead 
smooth,  the  river  high  with  the  rainfall,  so  that 
the  tide  ran  swift,  and  wind  blew  down  stream. 
At  twelve  minutes  after  5  p.  m.  the  crews  took 
the  water.  They  took  it  together;  Yale  was 
rowing  34  strokes  to  the  minute  and  Harvard  39. 
Before  the  boats  had  gone  a  length,  Yale  led, 
and  from  this  time  on  Harvard  never  held  her 
own  in  the  race.  When  the  half-mile  flag  was 
reached,  Yale  led  by  about  a  length  and  a  half. 
Yale’s  time  for  the  half  mile  was  2:43,  and  Har¬ 
vard’s  2:52.  Harvard  had  lowered  her  stroke 
to  38,  while  Yale  was  sticking  with  a  grim  deter¬ 
mination  to  34,  as  she  had  started.  Even  at 
this  early  period  in  the  race  it  was  clear  that  the 
Cambridge  eight  were  beaten  by  their  own 
stroke.  The  defect,  when  it  was  compared  with 
Yale’s  long  swinging  reach,  showed  plainly. 
From  this  period  the  contest  was  not  a  race,  it 
was  a  procession.  Harvard  stuck  to  her  work 
right  manfully,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  stroke 
handicapped  her.  At  the  one  and  a  half  mile 
Harvard  rowed  38  and  Yale  34.  The  time  for 
the  two  miles  was:  Yale,  10:02;  Harvard,  10:35. 
The  only  feature  of  the  race  now  was  as  to 
whether  Yale  would  beat  the  record  or  not. 
Her  men  were  exerting  themselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  They  had  been  instructed  to  do  their 
best,  no  matter  where  Harvard  was.  At  the 
three  mile  flag  Yale  had  not  deserted  her  34 
stroke,  while  Harvard  had  run  up  to  39.  The 
crews  were  separated  by  nineteen  lengths  of 
clear  water.  When  the  last  mile  began  Yale  lay 
down  to  her  work  and  the  mile  was  rowed  in 
4:45,  which  is  phenomenally  fast  time. 

Columbia  vs.  Harvard. — The  eights  of  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Harvard  rowed  their  two-mile  race 
on  the  Thames,  at  New  London,  June  28,  and 
Columbia  won  with  the  greatest  ease  by  four 
and  a  half  lengths,  in  11  min.  5  sec.,  Harvard’s 
time  being  12  min.  4  sec.  It  was  a  procession 
rowed  in  the  rain  and  with  the  wind  blowing 
quite  hard.  The  crews  were  as  follows:  Col¬ 
umbia — Bow,  W.  C.  Cammann,  138  lbs.;  No.  2, 
G.  N.  Anderson,  135;  No.  3,  H.  E.  Tuttle,  179; 
No.  4,  J.  S.  Langthorn,  152;  No.  5,  G.  W.  Met¬ 
calfe,  149;  No.  6,  S.  V.  W.  Lee,  144;  No.  7,  W. 
P.  Robertson,  151;  Stroke,  W.  G.  Norrie;  Cox¬ 
swain,  F.  Cheeseborough,  10S.  Harvard — Bow, 
S.  D.  Parker,  14S  lbs. ;  No.  2,  G.  B.  Winthrop, 
161  lbs.;  No.  3,  W.  M.  Randall,  145  lbs.;  No.  4, 
E.  N.  Perkins,  158  lbs.;  No.  5,  J.  Longworth, 
176  lbs.;  No.  6,  N.  Longworth,  Jr.,  168 lbs.;  No. 
7,  E.  C.  Hammond,  161  lbs.;  Stroke,  A.  J.  Cum¬ 
nock,  160  lbs.;  Coxswain,  W.  H.  Farquhar  104 
lbs. 
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Ianthe  Canoe  Club.— The  Spring  regatta 
of  Woodside,  near  Newark,  N.  J.f  took  place 
June  16,  from  their  headquarters  on  the  Passaic 
River.  The  programme  opened  with  a  paddling 
race  between  classes  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  was 
won  with  ease  by  B.  Fredericks,  while  L.  B.  Pal¬ 
mer  came  in  second.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paddling  tandem  race,  which  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Fredericks,  who  defeated 
Messrs.  Hobart  and  Farmer.  Standing  on  deck 
with  centreboards  hoisted  and  paddling  in  that 
position  was  next  in  order,  and  was  an  amusing 
event.  The  race  was  very  close  throughout, 
and  after  a  hard  tussle  and  collision  was  won  by 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer  by  half  a  length.  A  “hurry 
scurry  ”  race,  which  consisted  of  swimming  and 
paddling,  came  next.  There  were  four  starters, 
and  the  event  was  won  by  H.  S.  Farmer  by  five 
feet.  The  last  and  most  interesting  event  was 
“the  tournament,”  in  which  each  contestant 
endeavored  to  upset  the  other.  L.  B.  Palmer 
won.  As  there  was  no  wind  the  sailing  races 
were  postponed  until  July  16. 

Palisade  Boat  Club  Regatta. — The  Pali¬ 
sade  Boat  Club,  one  of  the  oldest  boating  clubs 
in  New  York,  held  its  Fourth  of  July  regatta  on 
the  Hudson,  at  Yonkers.  The  course  was  a 
mile  straightaway,  with  the  finish  opposite  the 
club-house.  The  first  race  was  for  Junior  double 
sculls,  and  two  boats  competed.  That  manned 
by  W.  H.  D.  Hoffman  and  G.  P.  Holden  won  in 

6  min.  54  1-2  sec.  The  second  race  was  for  four 
oared  shells,  with  these  entries:  No.  1 — C.  P. 
Marsden,  Jr.,  bow;  E.  K.  Holden,  2;  J.  L. 
Adams,  3;  R.  E.  Slade,  stroke.  No.  2 — \V.  W. 
Scrugham,  bow;  J.  B.  Moffat,  2;  G.  Reeve,  3; 
E.  Martin,  Jr.,  stroke.  The  No.  2  boat  swamped 
at  the  quarter  and  the  crew  was  picked  up  by 
the  launch  Murray.  The  single  scull  race  for 
“  killies,”  or  members  who  had  never  rowed  in 
a  sculling  race,  was  won  by  E.  E.  Getty  easily 
in  S  min.  32  sec.;  H.  W.  Pagan,  2d.  W.  H.  D. 
Hoffman’s  shell  broke  in  two.  The  eight  oared 
race  was  won  by  G.  A.  Fagg,  bow;  C.  P.  Mars¬ 
den,  2;  E.  E.  Bashford,  3;  J.  B.  Forsyth, 4;  H.  H. 
Forsyth,  5;  E.  Van  Sice,  6;  J.  L.  Adams,  7;  J.  B. 
Moffatt,  stroke,  and  E.  Ilenriques,  coxswain,  in 

7  min.  39  sec.  E.  R.  Holden  won  the  tub  race. 

BICYCLING. 

Meet  of  American  Wheelmen.— More  than 
one  thousand  bicyclists  took  part  in  the  parade 
at  the  annual  meet  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelman,  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  18-20. 
The  following  clubs  were  represented:  Manhat¬ 
tan,  of  New  York;  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club,  Long 
Island  Wheelmen,  Capitol,  of  Washington;  Cen¬ 
tury  Wheelmen,  of  New  York;  Essex  Bicycle 
Club,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Orange  Wanderers, 


Yonkers  Club,  Chicago  Bicycle  Club,  Missouri 
Bicycle  club,  United  Wheelmen  Club,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City;  Boston  Bicycle  Club,  New  Orleans 
Bicycle  Club,  Century  Wheelmen,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  clubs  of  Ohio,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Florida,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  California,  Illinois, 
Virginia,  and  other  States.  Canada  was  also 
represented  by  several  wheelmen  from  Toronto. 
The  board  of  officers  of  the  League  met  on 
Monday,  June  18,  and  elected  the  following 
national  officers:  President.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  Springfield,  O.;  Vice-President,  WAV.  Hayes, 
Boston;  Treasurer,  William  M.  Brewster,  of  St. 
Louis:  and  W.  S.  Bull,  of  Buffalo,  who  with  the 
president  and  vice-president,  form  the  executive 
committee.  The  secretary’s  report  shows  that 
the  actual  membership  of  the  League  is  10,230, 
and  the  treasurer’s  reporj  shows  it  to  be  ingood 
financial  condition.  The  board  of  officers  is 
composed  of  the  chief  consul  of  each  State,  and 
one  representative  for  each  fifty  members.  On 
the  same  day  the  wheelmen  met  in  convention 
and  adopted  a  new  constitution.  There  were 
present,  by  proxy  or  in  person,  918  votes.  The 
parade  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning  and  the 
races  at  Arlington  Driving  Park  in  the  afternoon 
were  witnessed  by  over  3,000  people,  including 
a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  half-mile  track 
was  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  weather  was 
very  warm  and  only  fairly  good  time  was  made. 
The  first  event,  a  mile  dash  for  the  League 
championship,  was  won  by  W.  W.  Windle,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.;  Fred  Foster,  of  Toronto,  a  close 
second.  Time,  2:43.  The  half-mile  race  for 
novices  was  captured  by  W.  F.  McCune,  of 
Everett,  Mass.;  E.  J.  Decker,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
second;  time,  1:22  5-8.  The  Baltimore  team, 
Kingsland  and  West,  won  the  one  mile  tandem 
handicap;  time,  3:04  4-5.  In  the  three  mile  race, 
laps  to  count,  W.  W.  Windle,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
defeated  Fred  Foster,  of  Toronto,  who  pushed 
him  hard;  time,  9  min.  32  3-5  sec.  W.  H.  Kings¬ 
land,  of  Baltimore,  beat  Phil  S.  Brown,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  the  two-mile  tricycle  race  by  a  short 
length;  time,  7  min.  4  sec.  In  the  three-mile 
handicap  W.  E.  McCune,  of  Everett,  Mass., 
crossed  the  wire  thirteen  seconds  in  front  of 
Windle,  of  Lynn,  though  the  latter  had  45  sec¬ 
onds  start.  In  the  one  mile  tricycle  race  for  the 
League  championship,  Kingsland,  of  Baltimore, 
beat  Brown,  of  Washington,  by  two  seconds; 
time,  3  min.  2  sec.  The  safety  bicycle  handicap, 

a 

two  miles,  was  awarded  to  J.  F.  Midgley,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  J.  Decker,  of  Newark, 
second;  time,  5:57.  The  steeplechase,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  was  cleverly  w  on  by  C.  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  prizes  were  gold 
and  silver  medals.  In  the  evening  the  visiting 
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wheelmen  were  entertained  by  the  local  clubs 
with  a  “Smoker,”  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  the  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed.  On 
Wednesday  the  meet  came  to  an  end  with  a  trip 
down  the  Chesapeake,  followed  by  a  supper  at 
one  of  the  bayside  resorts. 

Hill  Climbing.— John  A.  Wells,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  climbed  Eagle  Rock  Hill,  at  Orange,  N. 
J.,  June  8,  six  times  without  dismounting  from 
his  wheel,  thus  eclipsing  all  previous  attempts. 
He  made  the  six  ascents  and  descents  in  one 
hour  and  thirty-two  minutes. 

Brooklyn  Bicyble  Club. —  On  Saturday, 
June  30,  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club  celebrated 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  a 
street  parade,  and  several  other  clubs  participated 
by  invitation.  About  one  hundred  members  of 

I  the  club  attended,  attired  in  their  neat  uniform  of 
navy  blue  cloth,  with  suitable  braiding.  The 
procession  was  a  very  novel  and  considerably 
pleasing  spectacle.  It  was  headed  by  three 
mounted  policemen  and  a  mounted  buglar. 
Then  came  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club  contin¬ 
gent  in  columns  of  twos  on  their  wheels,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Brooklyn  Ladies’  Tricycle 
Club,  twelve  strong,  all  mounted  on  tricycles 
and  appropriately  uniformed.  Next  came  sixty 
of  the  Kings  County  Wheelmen,  who  wore  a 
brown  cloth  uniform  braided.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thirty  members  of  the  Long  Island 
Wheelmen  in  light  gray  uniforms,  and  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Universal  Cycling  Club  in 
blue  uniforms  brought  up  the  rear.  The  line 
formed  on  St.  Felix  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
club  house  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club.  The 
route  of  the  procession  was  as  follows:  St.  Felix 
street,  Hanson  Place,  Cumberland  street,  Myrtle 
avenue,  where  they  countermarched;  then  to 
Hanson  Place,  Flatbush  avenue,  Sixth  avenue, 
Union  street,  Henry  street,  Montague  street, 
Clinton  street,  Schermerhorn  street,  Lafayette 
avenue  and  back  to  the  club  house.  There  the 
wheels  were  stacked  in  the  street  and  refresh¬ 
ments  served  inside  the  quarters  in  a  tent  in  the 
back  yard. 

The  Century  Run. —  The  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Wheelmen’s  Century  Run  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  took  place  Friday,  June  15.  Forty  cycles 
left  the  Continental  Hotel,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  received  additions 
to  their  ranks  at  Plainfield  and  Summerville. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  many  dropped  out 
and  only  nineteen  arrived  at  Trenton  on  time. 
Rain  gave  the  wheelmen  some  trouble,  and  of 
the  nineteen  who  left  Trenton  only  twelve  com¬ 
pleted  the  run  to  Philadelphia.  These  were:  W. 
E.  Fuller  and  G.  L.  Warner,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bicycle  Club;  F.  H.  Douglass,  of  the  Kings 
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County  Wheelmen;  A.  W.  Evans,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Bicycle  Club;  T.  D.  Palmer,  J.  C.  Lukens 
and  J.  F.  Pierson,  of  the  Bloomfield  Cyclers;  F. 
R.  Miller,  of  the  Riverside  Wheelmen;  L.  A. 
Clarke,  of  the  Berkeley  Wheelmen,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  and  W.  D.  Speer,  W.  T.  Fleming  and  J. 

V.  Bromley,  of  the  Century  Club.  The  run  was 
made  in  sixteen  hours,  including  time  taken  for 
meals  and  a  delay  of  two  hours  caused  by  the 
rain.  In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  ban- 
quetted  at  Belmont  Mansion  by  the  Associated 
Cycling  Clubs  of  Philadelphia.  One  hundred 
sat  down  to  the  long  table  which  was  spread  in 
the  open  air  in  front  of  the  mansion. 

King’s  County  Wheelmen. — The  seventh 
annual  race  meet  of  the  King’s  County  Wheel¬ 
men  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Brooklyn 
Athletic  Association,  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
23.  The  leading  bicycle  clubs  were  represented, 
but  the  majority  of  the  events  were  won  by  the 
home  club  members.  The  three-mile  champion¬ 
ship  League  of  American  Wheelmen’s  race  was 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  day.  G.  W. 
Kreger,  L.  I.  W.,  the  victor,  winning  after  a 
hard  struggle  by  a  good  burst  of  speed  right  on 
the  tape.  Results  were  as  follows:  One-mile 
Novice  Race,  open,  six  starters — L.  H.  Wise,  L. 
I.  W.,  1st;  R.  W.  Stevens,  K.  C.  W.,  2d;  H. 
Sampson,  Nyack,  N.  V.,  3d;  time,  3  min.  19  2  5 
sec.  One-mile  Race,  handicap,  open,  nine  start¬ 
ers — R.  L.  Jones,  K.  C.  W.,  90  yds.,  1st;  W. 
Schumaker,  L.  I.  W.,  80  yds.,  2d;  time,  2  min. 
57  sec.  Half-mile  Race  (without  hands) — F.  F. 
Storm,  K.  C.  W.,  1st;  J.  W.  Schoefer,  B.  B.  C., 
2d;  time,  1  min.  49  2-5  sec.  Team  Race — Long 
Island  Wheelmen,  1st;  G.  W.  Kreget,  W.  Schu¬ 
maker,  L.  II.  Wise,  1st;  Kings  County  Wheel¬ 
men,  2d;  R.  J.  Jones,  H.  O.  King  and  F.  G. 
Browned;  time,  5  min.  37  1*5  sec.  One-mile  Club 
Novice  Race,  4  starters — R.  W.  Steves,  1st;  W. 
F.  Murphy,  2d;  F.  F.  Stovine,  3d;  time,  3  min. 
16  4  5  sec.  Three-mile  Race,  New  York  State 
Championship,  L.  A.  W.  ( 6  starters) — G.  W. 
Kreger,  L.  I.  W.,  1st;  J.  W.  Schoefer,  B.  B.  C., 
2d;  T.  L.  Wilson,  K.  C.  W.,  3d;  time,  10  min. 
1  2-5  sec.  Half-mile  Boys’  Race,  three  starters 
— Louis  A.  Schoefer,  1st;  Oscar  II.  Steves,  2d; 

W.  E.  Durham,  3d.  Time,  1  min.  49  2-5  sec. 
Half-mile  Run  (handicap) — W.  II.  Roberts,  B. 

A.  A.  (38  yds.),  1st;  Stewart  Barr,  S.  I.  A.  C. 
(scratch),  2d.  Time,  2  min.  3  3-5  sec.  Three- 
mile  Run  (handicap),  fourstarters — J.  F.  Borland, 

B.  B.  C.  (300  yds.),  1st;  T.  L.  Wilson,  K.  C.  W. 
(60  yds.),  second.  Time,  20  min.  2  3-5  sec. 
One-mile  Run,  Mount  and  Dismount— H.  A. 
Kellum,  Brooklyn,  1st;  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wheelmen,  2d;  F.  C.  Gilbert,  Elizabeth 
Wheelmen,  3d.  Time,  4  min.  28  3-5  sec.  One- 
mile  Consolation  Race — W.  F.  Murphy,  K.  C. 
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W.,  1st;  F.  G.  Brown,  K.  C.  W.,  2d;  F.  B. 
Monell,  L.  I.  W.t  3d.  Time,  3  min.  18  1*5  sec. 

CRICKET. 

Manhattan  vs.  New  York.— The  Manhat¬ 
tan  Cricket  Club  eleven  defeated  the  New  York 
eleven  at  Prospect  Park,  June  9,  by  the  score  of 
155  to  61.  The  Manhattan’s  best  players  were 
J.  G.  Davis,  32;  M.  R.  Cobb,  57;  S.  Fisher,  25, 
and  G.  Mitchell,  14.  Only  five  wickets  were 
down  when  the  stumps  were  drawn,  an  easy 
victory  for  the  Manhattans. 

Claremont  vs.  Kings  Co. — The  Claremont 
Cricket  Club,  of  New  York,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Parade  Ground,  at  Prospect  Park,  June  9,  and 
defeated  the  Kings  County  Cricket  eleven  by  the 
score  of  66  to  48.  G.  Erskine,  24,  and  J.  Clark, 
10,  were  the  best  scorers  for  the  Claremonts;  E. 
H.  Crowhurst,  14,  and  R.  Harrand,  12,  were  the 
best  Kings  County  scorers. 

International  Cricket  Match. — The  long 
anticipated  international  match  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  played  at  Tor¬ 
onto,  July  4  and  5,  and  resulted  in  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  States  by  one  inning  and  87  runr> 
the  total  score  being  205  to  118.  The  Canadians 
scored  79  runs  in  their  first  and  39  in  their  second 
inning.  Brockie  played  grand  cricket  for  51, 
hitting  clean  over  the  boundaries.  His  innings 
demoralized  the  bowling  of  Ogden,  Ferrie  and 
Gillespie,  and  those  of  the  batsmen  who  followed 
had  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  keep  up  their 
end.  The  collapse  of  the  Canadian  team  is  un¬ 
accountable,  except  by  reason  of  their  shirking 
Brown’s  tremendous  breaks.  His  bowling  is 
the  sensation  of  the  hour  among  cricketers.  The 
soft  wicket  materially  aided  the  bowlers,  and 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  which 
it  was  possible  to  get  on.  Dr.  Ogden  was  in 
each  inning  bowled  by  the  American  demon. 
The  teams  were  as  follows:  United  States— G. 
S.  Patterson,  W.  C.  Morgan,  W.  Brockie,  J.  A. 
Scott,  W.  Scott,  Archie  Thompson,  E.  W.  Park, 
F.  E.  Brewster,  C.  Coates,  H.  T.  Brown,  D. 
Newhall.  Canada— D.  W.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Lit¬ 
tle,  A.  C.  Allan,  E.  R.  Ogden,  J.  H.  Senkler,  F. 
Hurley,  C.  W.  Jones,  W.  A.  Henry,  A.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  M.  Boyd,  R.  B.  Ferrie. 

Seahright  vs.  Staten  Island. — A  match 
between  the  Seabright  Club  and  the  first  eleven 
of  the  Staten  Island  Club  was  played  at  Sea- 
bright,  N.  J.,  July  7.  The  wicket  was  good,  the 
cricket  first  class  and  Absalom’s  batting  for  the 
losers  and  Butler’s  for  the  winners  was  worthy 
of  mention.  The  home  club  won  by  a  score  of 
140  to  108. 

East  vs.  West. —  The  second  annual  cricket 
match  between  the  Eastern  division  of  cricket¬ 
ers  and  those  from  the  West  was  commenced 


June  20,  at  the  Staten  Island  cricket  ground  at 
Livingston  in  charming  weather.  In  the  first 
innings  the  East  scored  123  and  the  West  109 
runs.  On  the  following  day  the  match  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  East  scoring  16S  runs  and  the  West 
68,  the  total  score  for  two  innings  being  East  291, 
West  177,  the  East  thus  winning  the  match  by 
1 14  runs.  The  elevens  were  as  follows:  East — 

F.  Brewster  (Y.  A.  C.  C.),  C.  Norton  (S.  I.  C.  C.), 
Bromhead  (Germantown),  N.  Etting  (Merion), 

A.  McLean  (Baltimore),  C.  A.  Absalom  (S.  I.  C. 
C.),  Butler  (Seabright),  A.  Thompson  (Merion), 
Pacey  (Belmont),  J.  II.  Lambkin  and  Grundy  (S. 

I.  C.  C.)  West — Burrows,  Pittsburgh;  J.  Cum- 

1 

mings,  Pullman;  H.  Penn,  Pittsburgh;  H.  C. 
Wright,  Chicago;  C.  R.  Ogden,  Chicago;  A. 
McPherson,  Pittsburgh;  W.  Pyatt,  Pittsburgh; 

C.  W.  Butzel,  Chicago;  T.  Bellew,  Chicago;  C. 

P.  Ogden,  Chicago;  F.  1/vine,  Detroit. 

Manhattan  vs.  Amateurs. — The  Manhattan 
Cricket  Club  in  a  one  innings  game  at  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  June  23,  defeated  the  Amateur 
Cricketers  League  of  New  York,  by  a  score  of 
106  to  61.  The  scores  for  the  winners  made  by 
F.  Prendergast,  47  not  out,  and  Mr.  K.  Cobb,  21 
not  out.  The  Manhattans  only  lost  five  wickets. 

Cosmopolitan  vs.  Manhattan. — Teams 
from  the  Cosmopolitan  Cricket  Club,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Manhattan  Club,  of  Brooklyn, 
played  their  first  match  this  season  in  Prospect 
Park,  June  21.  The  game  was  marked  by  the 
loose  fielding  of  the  Manhattans,  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  losing  the  game.  The  score  was: 
Cosmopolitan,  97;  Manhattans,  56. 

Cricket  Matches. — Three  cricket  matches 
were  played  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  June 
16.  The  Manhattan  club  in  their  match  against 
the  Aimers,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  made  the  large 
total  of  1S1,  of  which  M.  R.  Cobb  made  66,  H. 
Coyne  36,  S.  Salmon  34  and  J.  Davis  25,  not  out. 
The  other  side  did  not  bat.  The  Cosmopolitan 
Club  team  defeated  the  Abions  by  a  score  of  82 
to  23,  and  the  Kings  County  eleven  defeated 
the  Brooklyns  by  a  score  of  53  to  40.  Three 
cricket  matches  were  played  on  the  same  grounds 
Saturday,  June  30.  The  Manhattan  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  easily  defeated  the  Claremont  Club, 
of  Jersey  City,  by  a  score  of  159  to  63.  Harry 
Coyne  made  56  without  giving  a  chance  for  the 
winners.  The  Kings  County  Cricket  Club  de¬ 
feated  the  Alma  Club,  of  Newark,  by  a  score  of 
75  to  44,  and  the  Albion  Cricket  Club  defeated 
the  Brooklyn  club  by  97  to  39. 

Baltimore  vs.  Harvard. — The  cricket 
eleven  of  Harvard  University  played  the  Balti¬ 
more  club  a  good  game  on  the  grounds  at  Mount 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30.  Balti¬ 
more  won,  however,  by  a  score  of  97  to  74. 
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Manhattan  ys.  Newark. — The  Manhattan 
and  Newark  Cricket  Clubs  played  their  annual 
match  at  Newark,  June  12.  Owing  to  a  late 
start  the  match  was  not  finished.  The  Manhat- 
tans  scored  152  and  Newark  73  for  three  wickets. 

University  of  Par  vs.  Harvard. — At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  June  13,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  eleven  beat  Harvard  University  Cricket 
team  by  102  runs.  Pennsylvania  scored  68  runs 
in  the  first  inning  and  123  in  the  second;  Har¬ 
vard,  73  in  the  first  and  16  in  the  second.  Scott, 
of  the  Pannsylvania,  scored  47  runs  in  the  first 
inning  and  52  in  the  second. 


KENNEL. 

National  Dog  Club. — The  organization  of 
the  National  Dog  Club  was  perfected  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  held  July  5,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  New  York.  The  following  members 
were  present:  Dr.  J.  H.  Meyer,  H.  W.  Hunting- 
ton,  Frank  Windholz,  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer,  James 
Watson  and  H.  E.  Kopf.  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Perry,  it  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried 
that  Dr.  H.  M.  Cryer  take  the  chair.  Mr.  James 
Watson  proposed  that  the  by-laws  be  adopted. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Windholz  and  carried. 
After  some  desultory  conversation,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  that  the  name  of  the  club  be 
the  National  Dog  Club  of  America,  and  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  club  be  to  improve  the  breed 
of  dogs  and  give  protection  to  dog  owners.  All 
dues  must  be  paid  in  thirty  days  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  H.  W.  Huntington  pro* 
posed  that  the  initiation  fee  be  $5  and  the  yearly 
dues  $5.  Dr.  J.  H.  Meyer  proposed  that  the  $5 
initiation  fee  shall  accompany  each  application 
for  membership,  to  which  Mr.  Watson  objected, 
and  proposed  a  reconsideration  of  this,  which 
was  carried.  It  was  then  proposed,  seconded, 
and  carried  that  anyone  becoming  a  member 
may  also  become  a  life  member  on  payment  of 
$20.  A  vote  being  taken  on  the  advisability  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  finding  bonds  of  #2,000, 
was  carried.  Mr.  Huntington  proposed  and  Mr. 
Watson  seconded  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  for  five  years  and  be 
eligible  for  re-election,  which  motion  was  carried. 
The  question  of  meetings  then  came  up,  Mr. 
Watson  proposing  that  meetings  be  held  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  February,  March,  May,  August  and  De¬ 
cember,  which  was  carried.  Any  proposed  al¬ 
terations  in  the  by-laws  and  constitution  must  be 
by  a  two-thirds  votes  of  the  members,  votes  by 
mail  to  count,  and  when  any  such  alteration  is 
contemplated,  thirty  days’  notice  must  be  given. 
A  new  rule  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Watson  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  person  has  his  entry  refused  by 
the  committee  of  any  bench  show,  he  shall  be 


furnished  with  the  committee’s  reason  for  doing 
so,  which  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  which 
shall  decide  whether  the  refusal  was  warranted 
or  not;  this  motion  was  carried.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  John  Davidson  to  the  effect  that 
judges  should  not  have  the  power  of  withholding 
prizes  for  want  of  merit;  this  was  placed  before 
the  club  in  the  form  of  a  motion  and  naturally 
lost.  It  was  carried  that  should  a  judge  be  ad¬ 
vertised  to  judge  at  any  show  and  be  unable 
through  sickness  or  other  cause  to  attend,  and 
another  judge  substituted,  that  an  exhibitor  has 
the  right  to  withdraw  his  dogs  from  competition; 
this,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried.  Another 
new  rule  was  passed,  which  is  that  a  dog  to  be 
eligible  for  a  champion  class  shall  have  won  five 
first  prizes,  instead  of  three  as  formerly.  Another 
rule  was  to  the  effect  that  all  dogs  shall  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
before  they  can  be  benched.  At  shows  held 
under  the  National  Dog  Club  rules,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  all  prizes  shall  be 
paid  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  show, 
and  that  the  officials  of  such  show  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  prizes.  All  cups  and  medals 
offered  by  any  bench  show  committee  must  be 
as  described.  Entries  made  in  the  name  of  a 
kennel  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
of  the  actual  proprietor  or  proprietors,  but  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  The  partners  in  a 
kennel  will  be  deemed  equally  culpable  in  the 
case  of  a  fraud  perpetrated  in  the  kennel  name. 
These  motions  were  carried.  In  other  respects 
the  rules  adopted  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club. 

Death  of  Beaufort.— The  champion  pointer 
dog  Beaufort,  recently  purchased  from  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Mason,  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison, 
died  suddenly  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Kennels, 
Philadelphia,  J une  26.  Beaufort  was  a  large  liver 
and  white  ticked  dog,  whelped  May,  1879,  a°d 
was  bred  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Legare.  He  was  by 
champion  Bow  out  of  Beulah,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  pointers  in  America. 

American  Kennel  Club.— Volume  5,  part 
2,  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  Stud  Book,  has 
closed  with  550  entries;  an  indication  that  the 
value  of  the  official  stud  book  is  still  recognized 
by  the  principal  breeders  of  the  country.  By  the 
new  and  practical  method  of  detecting  bogus 
pedigrees,  through  the  aid  of  the  various  spec¬ 
ialty  clubs  in  examining  the  entries  before  pub¬ 
lication,  greater  accuracy  is  insured  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  official  book  will  have  increased 
value.  The  American  Mastiff  Club  has  passed 
a  resolution  “directing  that  the  Grant  pedri- 
grees  be  in  every  case  declined,  except  where 
the  investigation  conducted  by  this  club  shall 
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result  in  having  the  pedigrees  correct.”  The 
mastiff  entries  No.  88n,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
8852,  registered  in  Yol.  5  part  1,  have  been  can¬ 
celled  as  fraudulent,  by  advice  of  the  Mastiff 
Club.  In  retaining  the  services  of  Secretary 
Vredenburgh,  the  American  Kennel  Club  dis¬ 
plays  good  judgment,  as  his  efficient  work  has 
done  much  toward  placing  the  club  on  the 
present  firm  basis. 

Virginia  Bench  Show. — An  attractive  pre¬ 
mium  list  has  been  issued  for  the  forthcoming 
bench  show  of  the  Virginia  Field  Sports  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Oot.  9-12, 
under  the  rules  of  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
A  valuable  list  of  premiums  (aggregating  $2,000 
in  cash)  besides  special  prizes,  will  be  awarded, 
and  as  the  show  is  to  be  held  during  the  great 
Virginia  A.  M.  andT.  Exposition,  the  attendance 
will  be  large.  A  fine  exhibit  of  Virginia  fox¬ 
hounds  will  be  a  special  feature,  and  a  genuine 
fox-hunt  every  day  over  a  fine  country  will  be  a 
new  departure,  as  exciting  as  it  is  novel.  En¬ 
tries  close  October  1.  Applications  for  entry 
blanks,  premium  lists,  and  full  information, 
should  be  addressed  to  Bench  Show  Manage¬ 
ment,  Room  26,  Shafer  Bldg,  Richmond,  Va. 

New  Jersey  Kennel  Club. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Kennel  Club, 
held  in  Newark,  last  June,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  C.  J.  Peshall;  Vice- 
President,  K.  E.  Hopf;  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Shot- 
well;  Secretary,  George  L.  Wilms;  a  committee 
of  three  appointed  the  following  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors:  A.  P.  Vredenburgh,  Justus  von  Len- 
gerke,  Floyd,  Vail,  E.  R.  Hearn,  A.  Thomas, 
A.  C.  Wilmerding,  Max  Wenzel,  E.  Oldham  and 
Percy  C.  Ohl.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
meet  in  September,  at  which  time  it  is  proposed 
to  change  the  by-laws  with  a  view  to  holding  a 
bench  show  in  Brooklyn. 

Mascoutah  Kennel  Club. —John  L.  Lincoln, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Mascoutah  Kennel  Club, 
makes  the  following  announcement:  Inasmuch 
as  many  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  a 
proposed  bench  show  in  Chicago  during  the 
present  year,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  inform  you  that  the  Mascoutah 
Kennel  Club  will  be  in  no  manner  connected 
with  such  an  enterprise.  Any  bench  show  given 
this  Fall  would  consequently  be  under  some 
other  auspices.  We  hope  during  the  Spring  of 
next  year  to  give  a  bench  show,  advertisement 
of  which  will  be  published  in  due  season. 

The  Pointer  Club.— The  admission  of 
charter  members  to  the  Pointer  Club  closed 
July  2,  and  the  membership  at  that  time  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hundred.  The  future  prospects  of 
the  club  are  very  promising,  as  the  sportsmen 


of  America  are  heartily  in  accord  with  its  pri¬ 
mary  objects,  viz. :  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  pointer,  both  at  bench  shows  and  field  trials; 
to  keep  the  breed  absolutely  pure,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dissemination  of  bogus  pedigrees. 

Washington  Kennel  Club. — A  meeting  of 
sportsmen  and  dog  fanciers  was  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  July  10th,  and  the  club  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Washington  City  Kennel 
Club.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Richard  Smith;  vice-president,  Frank 
Pitzer;  secretary,  F.  G.  Webster;  treasurer,  D. 
Wm.  Oyster;  board  of  governors,  C.  H.  Offut, 
Ed.  Godey,  Samuel  W.  Stinemetz,  John  Wan- 
stell,  Jos.  H.  .  Hunter,  Jas.  M.  Green,  William 
Boorman,  E.  L.  Mills,  R.  W.  Dutton,  Harry 
Rhorer,  Wm.  R.  Travels.  An  application  for 
membership  in  the  American  Kennel  Club  was 
immediately  forwarded.  The  Washington  Ken¬ 
nel  Club  starts  in  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  being  organized  with  a  charter  mem¬ 
bership  of  twenty-five,  and  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  before  long  its  membership  will  be 
increased  to  between  100  and  200  active  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  have  both 
field  trials  and  bench  shows.  Its  first  show  will 
be  held  next  December,  or  in  February. 

American  Field  Trial  Entries. — Entries 
to  the  American  Field  Trial  Derby  closed  July 
1st,  with  fifty  nominations,  thirty-five  setters  and 
fifteen  pointers.  The  annual  trial  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Field  Trial  Club  will  be  run  at  West  Point. 
Miss.,  beginning  December  10th. 

Gordon  Setter  Club. — At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  organized  American  Gordon 
Setter  Club,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Harry  Malcolm, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  vice-president,  Dr.  Jos.  Whit¬ 
aker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  secretary,  Isaac  T.  Norris, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  treasurer,  F.  T.  Washington,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Committee — Fred  M.  Bennett,  New 
York  city;  Robert  C.  Parker,  Dodgeville,  Mass.; 
E.  G.  Asmus,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Knapp,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Orear,  Downie- 
ville,  Cal.  The  club  has  made  application  for 
membership  to  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
The  new  club  has  twenty-five  active  members, 
and  should  make  its  influence  felt  in  improving 
and  promoting  the  breeding  of  fine  Gordon 
setters. 

POLO. 

Contest  for  Polo  Prizes. — The  first  con¬ 
tests  for  the  Herbert  polo  trophies — five  silver 
handled  canes — to  be  competed  for  by  teams 
from  the  Essex  County,  Meadowbrook,  Rock- 
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away  and  Pelham  clubs  took  place  the  last  week 
in  June,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Essex  County 
club,  on  Mount  Pleasant  avenue,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  between  that  club  and  the  Meadowbrook 
team.  The  handicap  had  been  arranged  so  that 
the  Essex  County  Club  received  seven  goals. 
The  day  was  faultless — bright,  clear  and  with  a 
cool,  westerly  breeze — and  the  fashionable  so¬ 
ciety  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  carriages 
standing  three  deep  around  the  grouuds  and  in 
every  practicable  position.  The  Essex  county 
men  went  in  with  a  determination  to  win.  The 
teams  were  as  follows:  Blues  (Essex  county) — 

C.  Knoedler,  rusher;  Emil  Pfizer,  second  rusher; 
T.  H.  Powers  Farr,  half-back  and  captain; 
Douglass  Rohinson,  Jr.,  goal.  Yellows  (Mead¬ 
owbrook) — Stanley  Mortimer,  rusher;  Oliver 
Bird,  second  rusher;  E.  Winthrop,  captain  and 
half-back;  W.  D.  Winthrop,  goal.  Game  was 
called  at  5:30  p.  m.  The  first  goal  was  won  by 
the  Blues  in  fourteen  minutes  after  a  fierce  con¬ 
test,  the  ball  being  driven  all  over  the  field. 
Emil  Pfizer  won  it.  The  second  goal  was  short 
and  sharp,  the  yellows  driving  the  ball  into  the 
blue  field,  and  after  one  or  two  safety  plays  W. 

D.  Winthrop  scored  a  goal  in  two  minutes.  The 
other  goals  were  practically  repetitions  of  the 
last.  One  side  or  the  other  got  the  advantage 
at  the  send  off,  while  safety  outs  were  resorted 
to  freely  to  avoid  goals.  O.  Bird  won  the  third 
goal  in  nine  minutes  and  the  fourth  in  six  min¬ 
utes,  also  the  sixth  in  four  minutes.  W.  D. 
Winthrop  won  the  fifth  goal  in  seven  minutes. 
The  two  last  goals  were  won  by  the  blues,  T. 
H.  P.  Farr  winning  one  in  two  minutes  and  C. 
Kuoedler  the  last  in  seven  minutes.  The  score 
closed  3  to  5  in  favor  of  the  Meadowbrooks. 
This  leaves  the  canes  in  Orange.  Several  falls 
occurred,  Mr.  Bird’s  horse  rolling  completely 
over  him,  fortunately  without  serious  damage. 
The  next  contest  for  the  canes  will  be  between 
the  Essex  County  and  the  Rockaway  clubs. 
Among  those  present  at  the  games  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Nevins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Parrish, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Herbert  Mather,  Mrs.  Douglass 
Robinson,  the  Misses  Greene,  the  Misses  Hoag, 
Miss  Bird,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sands,  C.  Pennington 
Whitehead,  T.  Hitchcock,  J.  F.  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  the  Misses  Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cox, 
Miss  Cox,  Miss  Julia  Cox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dallett,  the  Misses  Dallett,  Miss  Fuquet,  A. 
Auchincloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lee,  Mrs. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Parr,  Mrs.  Jack  Parr,  Mrs.  D.  H* 
Carstairs,  Mrs.  Marshall  Shepard,  Miss  Lily 
Barnes,  Miss  Rockafellow,  Mrs.  Otto  Blum,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Mersereau,  Miss  Sherman,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Wilmerding  and  Miss  Wilmerding. 


YACHTING. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Clur  Regatta. — 
The  twenty-third  annual  regatta  of  the  Atlantic 
Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  and 
the  following  is  a  table  of  the  elapsed  and  cor¬ 
rected  time,  as  given  officially: 

CLASS  1.— SCHOONERS  OVER  76  FEET. 


Elapsed  Corrected 
Start.  Finish.  Time.  Time. 
H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Grayling: .  10  39  38  6  39  66  8  00  17  7  50  37 

Palmer .  10  41  31  6  47  49  8  (Hi  18  8  00  18 

Miranda .  10  43  02  6  57  04  8  13  02  8  06  39 

CLASS  3— SCHOONERS  52  TO  63  FEET. 

Haze .  10  43  02  6  59  07  8  16  05  8  06  05 

Gevalia .  10  43  02  6  55  57  8  12  56  8  07  44 

Azalea .  10  42  38  Not  timed. 

CLASS  2— SLOOPS  62  TO  71  FEET. 

Fanny .  10  43  02  6  41  68  7  58  55  7  61  03 

Shamrock .  10  43  6  41  26  7  58  24  7  58  24 

Huron .  10  43  02  6  51  23  8  08  21  8  03  13 

CLASS  3 — SLOOPS  54  TO  62  FEET. 

Hildegrarde .  10  41  57  6  42  23  8  00  26  8  00  26 

Thistle .  10  43  02  6  68  22  8  15  20  8  14  36 

CLASS  4— SLOOPS  47  TO  54  FEET. 

Anaconda .  10  47  86  6  16  47  7  88  48  7  86  18 

Roamer .  10  4  7  58  6  34  33  7  46  35  7  41  26 

CLASS  5— SLOOPS  41  TO  47  FEET. 

Enterprise .  10  47  66  6  88  10  7  60  12  7  60  12 

Nirvana .  10  44  38  6  41  04  7  56  26  7  52  48 

Stella  .  10  47  58  6  42  32  7  54  34  7  63  03 

Amaranth .  10  47  68  7  05  18  8  17  20  8  12  45 

CLASS  6— SLOOPS  35  TO  41  FEET. 

1‘appoose .  10  47  53  6  00  37  7  12  44  7  05  18 

Banshee .  10  46  20  6  00  16  7  13  56  7  12  15 

Rival .  10  44  48  6  15  10  7  30  22  7  26  16 

Ariadne .  10  46  53  6  18  45  7  32  52  7  32  52 

Phantom .  10  47  58  6  14  57  7  26  59  7  24  18 

CLASS  7— SLOOPS  30  TO  35  FEET. 

Eurybia .  10  47  58  6  13  54  7  25  56  7  24  68 

Daisy .  10  47  58  6  25  49  7  37  51  7  34  04 

Idleran .  10  47  58  6  24  04  7  345  06  7  29  39 

Mistral .  10  441  24  6  29  09  7  42  45  7  42  45 

CLASS  8— SLOOPS  25  TO  30  FEET. 

Hypathia .  10  62  53  3  37  15  4  44  22  4  44  22 

Kangaroo .  10  57  07  3  42  00  4  49  53  4  49  16 

Gem .  10  52  53  3  54  13  6  01  20  4  57  08 

Lena .  10  52  63  4  08  15  5  15  22  5  10  45 

Nyssa .  10  52  51  4  06  08  5  13  15  5  11  38 

CLASS  9— SLOOPS  UNDER  25  FEET. 

Gleam .  10  52  53  3  59  35  5  045  42  5  06  42 

Frolic .  10  62  53  4  10  10  5  17  17  5  16  14 

CLASS  11— CATRIOGED  YACHTS. 

Bijou .  10  52  51  3  59  50  5  041  57  5  06  57 

Marjorie .  10  52  53  4  24  55  5  32  02  5  29  44 

Cid .  10  52  53  4  59  62  6  06  59  5  51  29 


Thus  in  class  i  the  schooner  Grayling  beats 
the  Palmer  15  min.  41  sec.,  in  class  3  the  Geva¬ 
lia  beats  the  Haze  8  min.  21  sec.,  in  class  2  the 
sloop  Fannie  beats  the  Shamrock  3  min.  21  sec., 
in  class  3  the  Hildegarde  beats  the  Thistle  14 
min.  10  sec.,  in  class  4  the  Anaconda  beats  the 
Roamer  12  min.  37  sec.,  in  class 5  the  Enterprise 
beats  the  Nirvana  2  min.  36  sec.,  in  class  6  the 
Pappoose  beats  the  Banshee  6  min.  57  sec.,  in 
class  7  .the  Eurybia  beats  the  Idleran  4  min.  46 
sec.,  in  class  8  the  Hypathia  beats  the  Kangaroo 
4  min.  54  sec.,  in  class  9  the  Gleam  beats  the 
Frolic  9  min.  32  sec.,  and  in  class  11  the  catboat 
Bijou  beats  the  Marjorie  22  min.  47  sec. 

G.  W.  McNulty, 

J.  T.  Van  Wyck, 

*F.  H.  Gielow. 


PUBLISHERS  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  have  just  completed 
a  new  addition  30x60,  two-story  brick 
building.  This  with  their  present  large 
plant  gives  them  a  floor  space  of  over 
two  acres,  occupied  exclusively  in  the 
manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of  fishing  tac¬ 
kle  and  specialties.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  manufactory  of  those  goods  in 
America.  They  are  fully  equipped  with 
the  latest  automatic  machinery,  good  and 
central  shipping  facilities,  cheap  fuel, 
and  many  other  advantages  which  to  a 
certain  extent  accounts  for  their  building 
such  desirable  goods  and  at  popular 
prices.  Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  E. 
F.  Pflueger,  president  and  manager  of 
the  company,  it  has  steadily  grown  until 
it  has  reached  the  present  mammoth 
size,  as  it  seems  “onward  and  upward” 
is  his  motto. 

A  Prominent  western  angler,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Sweet,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  thus  endorses 
the  Buel  trolling  spoon:  “The  first  time 
I  had  occasion  to  try  the  new  gang  spoon, 
I  found  it  a  great  success.  I  mean  the 
kind  that  has  two  sets  of  hooks,  with  tuft 
of  feathers  below  the  spoon,  and  hooks 
to  fasten  on  a  live  minnow.  I  find  bass 
will  take  it  when  they  will  not  touch  the 
plain  kind.” 

T he  shooting  season,  now  close  at  hand, 
brings  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  appli¬ 
ances  and  apparel  of  the  field.  As  an  aid 
in  selecting  the  best  shooting  suits,  both 
in  make  and  material,  the  sportsman 
should  obtain  the  new  illustrated  catalo¬ 
gue,  with  samples,  sent  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  by  Geo.  Barnard  &  Co.,  108  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Chicago. 

To  all  who  believe  that  health  is  wealth 
we  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  pro¬ 
curing  that  admirable  publication,  the 
Boston  “  Journal  of  Health.”  Specimen 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  by 
the  publisher,  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Betharara  rods  appear  to  be  stead¬ 
ily  growing  in  favor  among  anglers. 
Air.  D.  Cooper  Allison,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
says:  “The  elasticity  of  bethabara  is 
marvelous;  more  like  finely  tempered  steel 
than  anything  to  which  I  can  liken  it.” 
For  price  list  and  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  bethabara  rods  address  A.  B.  Ship- 
ley  &  Son,  503  Commerce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

The  Henshall-Yan  Antwerp  reel  has 
attained  a  national  reputation  among 
black  bass  fishermen,  and  its  merits  are 
many.  A  handsome  angling  catalogue, 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  anglers, 
supplies,  and  with  several  valuable  sketch¬ 
es  by  practical  writers  on  fish  and  fishing, 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Thos.  H. 
Chubb,  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

Sportsmen  visiting  the  great  North 
Woods  of  New  York  require  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  guide  book,  and  S. 
R.  Stoddard’s  “  Adirondacks — Illustra¬ 
ted,”  fills  this  requirement  fully.  The 
book  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  by  S.  R.  * 
Stoddard,  Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Orvis  fishing  tackle,  including  rods,  1 
reels,  artificial  flies,  etc.,  will  be  found 
thoroughly  reliable.  The  manufacturer, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Orvis,  Manchester,  Yt.,  is 
an  expert  angler,  and  experience  has  ’ 
taught  the  secret  of  how  best  to  supply  : 
the  wants  of  the  fly-fisher. 

Martin’s  braided  silk  lines  are  consid¬ 
ered  an  essential  part  of  the  fishing  out¬ 
fit,  with  many  practical  anglers.  For 
strength,  texture,  color  and  durability  they 
are  unexcelled.  Samples  n 
free  upon  application  to  E. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

An  ideal  loader,  for  either  rifle  cart¬ 
ridges  or  shot  shells,  may  be  purchased 
at  a  moderate  price  by  ordering  direct 
from  the  well-known  Ideal  Manufacturing 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ly  oe  nau 
J.  Martin, 
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THE  SPIRIT  LAKES. 

‘‘Should  you  ask  mo  whence  these  stories, 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 

In  these  jingling,  ringing  verses. 

In  this  o’er  familiar  meter, 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 

From  the  land  of  Okoboji, 

From  the  realm  of  Spirit  water 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them. 

Without  changing,  not  embellished. 

“  From  these  times  of  money-getting. 
Days  of  labor  agitations. 

Strikes  and  boycotts,  Keeley  motors, 
’Lectric  railways,  circus  posters, 

Female  suffrage,  prohibition. 

And  the  multitude  of  other 
Things  a  man  must  needs  encounter 
In  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune. 

Free  your  minds,  I  pray,  entirely:— 
Come  with  me  back  through  the  ages. 
Through  these  centuries  of  progress 
To  the  time  when  first  Columbus 
Set  his  foot  upon  this  continent. 

Listen  while  I  tell  the  story 

Of  the  tribe  of  Okoboji 

And  the  haunted  “Spirit  waters.” 


WILD  and  romantic  are  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  legends,  of  Indian  origin, 
that  hover  about  the  famous  lake  region 
of  Northwestern  Iowa — the  picturesque 
land  of  the  Spirit  Lakes.  The  aboriginal 
dwellers  have  for  the  most  part  folded 
their  tents  and  forsaken  their  favorite 
haunts;  as  the  Western  migration  of  the 
pale  face  tribe  crowded  the  dusky  natives 
farther  toward  the  sunset  land.  Follow¬ 
ing  close  in  the  trail  of  the  departing 
warriors — the  red-skinned,  original  ‘-hunt- 
ers  of  the  West” — came  a  throng  of 
mighty  Nimrods  from  the  East,  enthus¬ 
iastic  in  their  pursuit  of  field  sport,  and 
the  fame  of  Okoboji,  the  Spirit  Lakes, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  as  the  para¬ 
dise  of  fish  and  game,  spread  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 


These  celebrated  lakes  of  the  North¬ 
west  are  located  in  Dickinson  County, 
Iowa,  not  far  from  the  border  of  Southern 
Minnesota.  Spirit  Lake,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  picturesque  of  the  group,  is  a 
lovely  body  of  water,  nearly  circular  or 
oval  in  form,  being  about  five  miles  in 
length  by  four  miles  in  width.  Its  na¬ 
tural  charms  are  innumerable  and  a  host 
of  tourists  and  sportsmen  are  attracted 
to  its  shores  each  season  by  the  excellent 
boating,  bathing,  shooting,  fishing  and 
other  recreations  of  this  region.  Unlike 
the  popular  resorts  of  the  East,  the  Spirit 
and  Okoboji  Lakes  retain  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  ’ye  olden  time  to  render  life  free 
and  unconventional.  The  tourists  who 
visit  the  lake  region  come  for  rest,  and 
fot  sport  with  rod  and  gun,  not  for  fashion- 
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able  dissipation  or  display — though  at 
times  there  may  be  “  a  sound  of  revelry 
by  night,”  and  of  driving  by  day  ’mong 
the  “fantastic  light,”  and  the  merry  and 
gay.  The  large  majority,  however,  are 
zealous  anglers  and  shooters,  intent  upon 
casting  their  lines  in  the  many  pleasant 
places  where  bass,  and  pike  and  pickerel 
lurk,  Ishmael-like,  “in  the  depths.”  The 
number  of  gallant  game  fish  that  are 
brought  out  of  the  depths,  by  hook  or 
crook,  each  season  at  the  Spirit  and 
Okoboji  lakes  would  be  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate,  but  their  name  is  legion,  and  that 
supply,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Iowa 
Fish  Commission,  seems  to  be  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  Trolling  is  the  favorite  method  of 
fishing,  though  fiy-fishing  for  bass  is 
practiced  to  some  extent,  and  with  fair 
success. 

The  lover  of  field  shooting  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  sport. 
The  pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken, 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  for  his  “boom” 
is  heard  throughout  the  land  in  Spring¬ 
time,  and  as  blithe  September  approaches 
large  coveys  are  to  be  seen  flitting  across 
the  open  prairie — their  flight  being  accel¬ 
erated,  or  cut  short,  as  the  case  may  be, 


by  the  discharge  of  the  breech-loader-  I 
In  early  Autumn  the  lakes  and  sloughs  j 
furnish  excellent  wild-fowl  shooting,  rang-  1 
ing  from  wild-geese  and  brant  down  to  ] 
the  diminutive  but  delicious  teal — varied  1 
by  an  occasional  shot  at  the  wariest  and 
grandest  of  all  floating  game,  the  royal 
swan.  Wild-goose  shooting,  both  on  land 
and  water,  affords  exciting  sport  when  ] 
the  Southern  migration  sets  in,  as  the  | 
small  lakes  and  the  rich  feeding  grounds  ] 
furnished  by  the  grain  fields  adjacent,  I 
cause  them  to  linger  days  and  weeks  in  j 
this  region'.  The  myriads  of  wild-fowl  ! 
that  once  made  a  temporay  abode  on  and 
about  the  placid  waters  of  Spirit  Lake 
and  Okoboji  Lakes,  have  been  mainly  j 
driven  to  other  small  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  I 
by  the  numerous  boats  of  all  sizes  that  i 
ply  the  surface  of  tile  larger  group,  but 
the  gunner  has  not  far  to  travel  to  find 
them  in  abundance. 

A  roving  tourist  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind,  who  visited  the  romantic  lakes  not 
long  since,  “dropped  into  poetry,”  and 
glowingly  described  the  legends,  tradi-  1 
tions  and  recreations  in  the  lines  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  con-  i 
tinning  thus: 
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“  Spirit  Lake,  as  now  we  call  it, 

Was  at  one  time  owned  and  peopled 
By  the  shades  of  the  departed, 

Good  and  evil  spirits  mingled 
T11  possession  of  the  waters; 

And  the  tribe  of  Okoboji, 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

Feared  to  cross  the  haunted  waters 
Lest  the  evil  spirit  smite  them. 

In  destruction  overwhelm  them. 


And  he  sought  to  free  the  maiden 
From  captivity  and  bondage. 
Tracked  her  to  the  Indian  wigwam. 
Seized  her  quickly  and  fled  with  her 
To  the  edge  of  ‘  Spirit  water  ’ 

’Twas  no  time  for  superstitions, 
’Twas  no  time  for  grim  reflection, 
’Twas  a  time  for  speedy  action. 

His  canoe  he  had  in  waiting. 

And  he  placed  her'quick  within  it, 


So  for  many  generations 
All  the  tribe  of  Okoboji, 

Indian  chieftain,  warrior  mighty. 

Shunned  and  i'eare  l  the  ‘Sp.rit  water.’ 

But  an  Indian  maiden  captive 

In  the  tribe  of  Okoboji 

Stirred  the  heart  of  one  young  warrior, 

Moved  to  pity  an  1  compassion 

Him  whom  war,  nor  love,  nor  wampum, 

E’er  before  had  so  affected 


And  was  o'er  the  waters  paddling 
In  less  time  than  takes  to  tell  it. 

But  the  tribe  of  Okoboji 

When  they  learned  that  this  young  warrior 

Had  secured  their  captive  maiden 

And  had  tied  o’er  *  Spirit  Water,’ 

L  jst  no  time  in  making  ready 
To  pursue  and  take  the  maiden 
Back  again  to  cruel  slavery. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  paddled 
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Out  upon  the  ‘Spirit  Water’ 

Than  the  fate  of  the  Egyptians 
Overtook  them  and  they  perished; 

Sank  beneath  the  rippling  waters. 

While  the  warrior  ami  the  maiden 
Reached  the  other  side  in  safety 
And  were  happy  ever  after. 

“  Such  the  fate  of  Okoboji, 

So  at  least  tradition  tells  us. 

But  we  know  that  long  years  after 
Not  an  Indian  in  the  nation 
Would  go  near  the  4  Spirit  Water,’ 

Lest  the  fate  of  Okoboji 
Should  pursue  and  overtake  him, 

But  the  Indians,  though  they’re  human, 
Are  not  all  that  lived  about  there 
In  those  days  and  days  thereafter. 

Fish  there  were,  and  many  of  them, 
Living  in  the  4  Spirit  Water,’ 

And  they  lived  a  charmed  existence. 


For  no  Indian  dared  to  catch  them. 
Game  there  was,  and  plenty  of  it. 

In  the  woods  around  ‘Spirit  Water,’ 

But  no  Indian  dared  to  covet 
Hide,  nor  hair,  nor  feather  of  it. 
Possibly  the  birds  and  fishes 
And  the  quadrupeds  about  there 
Knew  the  tale  of  < ikoboji 
And  the  superstitions  of  it. 

Sure  it  is  that  ever  since  then 
They  have  gone  on  multiplying 
With  no  fear  of  their  destruction, 

In  a  manner  gratifying 
To  a  learned  math’matician 
Who  indulges  in  statistics. 

Many,  many  years  they’ve  lived  there. 
Sole  and  undisputed  monarchs 
Of  the  forests  and  the  waters. 

But  the  march  of  civ’lization 
Ever  pushing  further  Westward, 
Brought  the  cult  ured  pale-face  thither 
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With  an  eye  to  business  interests. 

Round  about  there  railroads  threaded. 
Cities  sprang-  up  as  by  mag-ie. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  fact'ries 
And  the  clatter,  clatter,  clatter. 

Of  the  wheels  upon  the  pavements 
Of  the  overcrowded  cities 
Could  be  heard,  where  Okoboji 
Years  ago  addressed  his  warriors. 
Warning-  them  'g-ainst  Spirit  Water.' 

But  the  humdrum  life  of  business 
Told  upon  the  constitutions 
Of  the  men  who  peopled  cities. 

And  they  found  that  recreation 
In  the  shape  of  hunting,  fishing. 

Rowing,  sailing,  bathing,  reading. 

And  the  like,  was  what  they  needed. 

In  emergencies  of  this  kind 
There  is  always  some  one  ready 
To  supply  just  what  is  wanted. 

St)  some  enterprising  genius 
Hit  upon  the  ‘Spirit  Water* 

And  the  lake  of  Okoboji 
As  the  spot  where  weary  mortals 
Should  be  thus  accommodated. 
Straightway  then  he  set  about  it. 

Put  the  tangled  place  in  order. 

Raked  and  sodded,  cut  and  planted. 

Dug  and  graded,  graveled,  leveled. 

Fenced,  and  fixed,  and  beautified  it; 

Built  hotels  and  bathing  houses. 
Steamboats,  row-boats,  tents,  pavilions. 
Docks  and  bridges,  wells  and  fountains, 
And  provided  fishing  tackle. 

Food,  and  drink,  and  shot,  and  powder. 
For  the  many  pleasure  seekers 
Who  soon  swarmed  the  ‘Spirit  Water.’ 
Many  thousand  dollars  spent  he 
In  providing  all  these  comforts 
For  the  pleasure  loving  sportsman; 

And  a  mild  and  modest  rental 
Will  content  him  for  their  usage. 

Bass  ami  pickerel,  pike  and  sun-fish, 
Muskallonge,  and  carp,  and  wbitetish. 
Geese  and  ducks  of  every  family. 

Prairie  chickens,  wolves  and  rabbits. 
Foxes,  otter,  mink  and  muskrats. 

And  a  hundred  other  species 
May  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

Health  and  pleasure,  fun  and  frolic. 

Sport  and  pastime  without  limit. 

Here  we  find  at  ‘Spirit  Water.’ 

Try  it,  oh.  ye  pale  and  shrunken, 

Weary,  heart-sick  son  of  Mammon, 

Break  your  bottles  on  the  pavement, 

(Jo  and  taste  of  life's  elixir. 

Try  it,  all  who  yearn  for  pleasure. 

All  who  love  and  cherish  sporting 
As  it  should  be.  good,  ennobling. 

Giving  life  to  all  who  try  it. 

Life  and  health  and  spirits  also. 

Nothing  like  it.  never  can  be. 

Now’s  the  time  to  do  your  fishing. 

Soon's  the  time  to  do  your  hunting. 

And  the  grand  old  state,  Iowa, 

Beats  them  all  for  wholesome  sporting. 

Go  yourself  and  do  as  I  did, 

Learn  the  stories  and  traditions, 

\  iew  the  lakes,  and  woods,  and  mountains; 
Fish,  and  hunt,  and  swim,  and  revel 
In  the  luxuries  of  nature. 

Then  come  home,  and  say  as  I  do. 

That  for  pure,  unbounded  pleasure. 


There  is  nothing  like  the  waters 
And  the  woods  of  Okoboji. 

And  the  beauteotis  ‘Spirit  Water’ 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

South  of  Spirit  Lake,  and  adjoining  it. 
is  East  Okoboji,  a  handsome  lake  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  mile 
in  width.  The  village  of  Spirit  Lake,  a 
quiet  little  place  of  some  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  county  seat  of  Dickinson 
county,  is  located  on  the  shores  of  East 
Okoboji.  A  number  of  steamboats  make 
daily  trips  around  the  chain  of  lakes,  cov¬ 
ering  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five 
miles,  and  visiting  the  principal  points  of 
interest  en  route. 

Second  only  in  point  of  attraction  to 
Spirit  Lake,  is  \\  est  Okoboji,  encircled 
with  sloping  shores  and  shady  groves  — 
the  favorite  resort  of*camping  parties. 
1  his  lake  covers  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
square  miles,  and  is  connected  with  East 
Okoboji  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  by 
many  considered  the  gem  of  all  the  lake 
country.  Its  greatest  length  is  over  five 
miles,  and  its  wooded  shores  are  indented 
by  numerous  bays,  giving  a  shore  line  of 
nearly  nineteen  miles.  The  waters  are 
clear  and  pure  as  crystal,  and  in  favorable 
weather  objects  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
depth  below  the  surface.  Gar  Lake, 
though  smaller,  has  its  individual  charms. 
There  is  an  Indian  tradition  that  the 
mighty  chief  Okoboji  ( Spirit  of  Deep 
H  aters ),  who  once  ruled  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Sioux,  had  his  wigwam  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  West  Okoboji,  near  the 
gushing  “  water  of  life,”  now  a  famous 
mineral  spring,  of  recognized  medicinal 
value.  Numerous  other  traditions  prove 
that  the  region  was  full  of  romantic  in¬ 
terest  and  poetic  inspiration  to  the  red 
men  of  days  gone  by. 

Where  the  Indian’s  wigwam  in  the  wild¬ 
erness  once  stood  as  the  only  human 
habitation,  the  magnificent  Hotel  Orleans 
now  crowns  the  ridge  above  the  shore  of 
Spirit  Lake — a  transformation  equal  in 
effect  to  the  mythical  changes  produced 
by  Aladdin  and  his  magic  lamp.  Could 
the  spirit  of  chief  Okoboji  revisit,  “in  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,”  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  exploits,  great  would  be  his  as¬ 
tonishment  to  perceive  the  white-winged 
craft  and  puffing  steamers  flying  at  pro¬ 
digious  speed  over  the  waters  once  sacred 
to  the  light  birch  canoes  of  his  tribe;  while 
the  glistening  spray  of  a  fairy  fountain, 
filling  the  air  above  the  spot  where  once 
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bubbled  a  natural  spring,  combined  with 
the  architect’s  transformation  scenes, 
would  cause  him  to  exclaim  aloud  in  con¬ 
templating  the  miracles  unknown  to  his 
philosophy.  Across  the  runways  of  the 
deer  and  the  deep  worn  parallel  paths  of 
the  buffalo,  he  would  find  the  firm  steel 
track  of  the  “iron  horse”  chained  to 
palaces  on  wheels,  and  the  cabalistic 
letters  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  might  reveal  to 
him,  could  he  but  read  aright,  the  key  to 
this  miraculous  change. 

The  inspired  lines  by  Alfred  B.  Street, 
descriptive  of  Cayuga  Lake,  are  called  to 


mind  as  being  equally  adapted  to  the 
beauties  of  Spirit  Lake: 

“  Sweet  sylvan  lake!  beside  thee  now 

Green  hamlets  point  their  spires  to  heaven; 
Rich  meadows  wave,  broad  grain  fields  low, 

The  axe  resounds,  the  plow  is  driven; 

Down  verdant  slopes  roam  herds  to  drink. 
Flocks  strew,  like  spots  of  snow,  thy  brink; 

And  frequent  farm-house  greets  the  sight. 

’Mid  falling  harvests  scythes  are  bright; 

The  watch-dog’s  bark  sounds  faint  from  far, 
Shakes  on  the  ear  the  mill-wheel’s  jar; 

The  steamer,  like  a  gliding  bird. 

Stems  the  rich  emerald  of  the  wave; 

And  the  gay  song  and  laugh  are  heard, 
llut  all  is  o’er  the  Indian’s  grave!” 
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The  golden  sands  of  summertime  are  run, 

And  lo!  the  season  of  bright  cloudless  days 
Has  slipped  from  out  our  grasp,  and  left  the  dun 
Of  autumn  lands,  half  veiled  in  ghostly  haze. 

The  sumac  lifts  its  torch  by  hedge-bound  fields, — 
The  garden  wall  is  gold  where  clings  the  briar, — 
And,  as  sad  breezes  through  the  maples  steal, 

The  dead  leaves  fall  like  brands  of  living  fire. 

Only  the  ancient  pines  that  crown  the  hill 

Heed  not  the  gaudy  robes  the  woods  display, 

But,  clad  in  summer’s  garb  of  green,  lift  still 

Their  outstretched  hands  unto  the  cloudland  gray. 

Along  the  tangled  margin  of  the  wood 

The  timid  grouse  among  the  stubble  seek 
For  scattered  grain;  or  to  the  solitude 

Haste,  startled  by  some  hunter’s  wand’ring  feet. 

From  far  away  comes  faintly  through  the  air 
The  cry  of  hounds — a  shot — then  silence  lies 
Unbroken  o’er  the  landscape  broad  and  fair: 

So  dies  the  day  beneath  September  skies. 


— Paul  H.  Lear. 
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BY  F.  A.  DURIVAGE, 

(  “  THE  OLD  ’fN,”  ) 

Author  of  the  “  Cyclopedia  of  History,”  “  Stray  Subjects,”  Etc. 


NrEAR  the  extremity  of  Long  Wharf, 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  stands  a 
structure — nearly  the  last  of  the  old 
wooden  buildings  of  the  city — venerable 
from  age  and  illustrious  from  associations. 
Over  the  low-browed  portal  may  be  read 
the  words:  “Old  Salt  House,  No.  49/’ 
Here  for  more  than  forty  years,  James 
Oakes,  universally  known  as  “Acorn,”  of 
the  old  Spirit  of  the  limes ,  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  and  popular  contributors, 
flourished  as  a  merchant,  and  here, 
since  retiring  from  commerce,  he  has 
ever  been  delighted  to  receive  his  friends 
in  what  he  calls  his  old  den.  And 
what  feet  have  worn  the  sunken  stairs 
that  lead  up  to  it,  in  days  long  gone! 
They  have  bent  beneath  the  weight  of 
Edwin  Forrest  and  Albert  Pike.  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean  and  the  elder  Booth  have 
often  passed  this  portal,  so  too,  have 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  for  the  owner’s 
heart  warmed  to  men  of  every  race, 
clime  and  profession. 

James  Oakes  was  born  in  1807,  but  he 
carries  his  years  lightly,*  and  at  the  age  of 
three  score  and  ten  his  step  is  as  elastic 
as  ever,  and  his  hazel  eyes  bright  as  a 
falcon’s,  and  he  is  as  gay,  genial  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  as  ever.  Endowed  with  a  splen¬ 
did  physique  he  was  always  a  lover  of 
all  manly  sports  and  exercises — walking, 
driving,  shooting,  fishing,  yachting,  fenc¬ 
ing,  boxing,  etc. 

Years  ago  when  some  inspired  genius 
invented  the  American  trotter,  Oakes 
was  determined  to  procure  “a  flyer,”  and 
the  result  was  his  purchase  of  Polly  Og¬ 
den,  a  mare  quite  famous  in  her  day 
among  the  sportsmen  and  turfmen  of 
Massachusetts.  Like  American  Eclipse 
she  had  no  pedigree,  and  might  have 
ended  her  days  in  a  baker’s  cart  had  not 
Oakes’  keen  eye  spied  her  points.  Like 
the  horse  at  Tattersall’s,  in  “Tom  and 
Jerry,”  she  was  “a  good  ’un  to  go,  but  a 


rum  ’un  to  look  at.”  Poor  Polly!  She 
gave  up  the  ghost  only  a  few  years  ago, 
having  been  well  cared  for  by  her  kind 
master  long  after  age  had  invalided  her. 
Polly  Ogden’s  normal  gate  was  a  three 
minute  clipv  but  Oakes  frequently  used  to 
drive  her  “low  down  in  the  thirties,”  an 
astonishing  flight  of  speed  in  those  days. 
Oakes  never  struck  her  in  his  life  but 
once,  and  then  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances: 

He  was  leaving  the  famous  Lynn  hotel 
just  after  nightfall,  when  a  highwayman 
seized  the  mare’s  bridle,  and  producing  a 
pistol  made  the  usual  preemptory  demand: 
“  Your  money  or  your  life  !  ”  By  way  of 
response  “  Acorn  ”  gave  his  mare  a  sharp 
cut  with  the  whip;  Polly  gave  one  leap, 
the  scoundrel  fired,  fell,  and  the  wheels 
passed  over  him.  The  bullet  went  through 
Oakes’  hat,  just  grazing  the  top  of  his 
skull,  and  the  mare  made  her  very  best 
time  between  Lynn  and  Boston.  The 
hat  has  been  preserved  as  a  relic.  Had 
the  bullet  ranged  a  trifle  lower  the  world 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  best  men,  and 
Boston  one  of  her  noblest  sportsmen. 

With  the  tastes  we  have  indicated,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Oakes  should  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
when  that  glorious  periodical  was  estab¬ 
lished.  During  the  life-time  of  Wm.  T. 
Porter,  of  whom  he  became  the  fast  and 
faithful  friend,  Oakes,  under  the  sugges¬ 
tive  nom  dc plume  of  “  Acorn,”  contributed 
a  large  number  of  sporting  sketches,  the¬ 
atrical  criticisms,  and  jeux  iP  esprit — some 
of  them  among  the  very  cleverest  speci¬ 
mens  of  American  comic  humor  and  ap¬ 
preciative  criticism. 

He  was  always  fond  of  the  drama,  and 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  actors  of  this  day.  During  the  great 
Kean  riot,  at  the  Federal  Street  Theater, 
Boston,  when  the  actor’s  life  was  really 
in  danger,  Oakes  saved  him  by  getting 
him  out  of  the  house  through  a  back  door, 


•Sinee  the  foregoing  memoir  was  written  in  1877,  both  the  biographer  and  the  subject  of  his  brief  memoir 
have  tpne  to  their  final  rest.  James  Oakes  died  in  Boston,  June  5,  1878,  and  his  friend,  the  accomplished 
Francis  A.  Durivage,  died  February  1,  1881,  in  New  York.  The  MS.  of  the  sketch  herewith  given  was  mislaid 
and  partially  forgotten,  and  its  discovery  recalls  so  many  incidents  of  stirring  interest  that  we  publish  the 
memoir  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.— Editok. 
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and  placing  him  in  a  carriage  to  be  driven 
out  of  town.  To  the  driver  he  said:  “  If 
necessary,  kill  the  horses;  I’ll  pay  for 
them!”  “ Mr.  Oakes,”  said  the  English 
tragedian,  “you  would  make  a  great  actor.” 
“Why  so?”  inquired  he.  “Because  it 
takes  a  heart  to  make  an  actor,”  responded 
Kean,  “and  you  have  a  great  heart.” 
This  act  was  characteristic  of  J  ames  Oakes. 
He  always  took  the  part  of  the  weakest 
in  the  fight. 

At  an  early  stage  of  Forrest’s  career, 
Oakes  formed  an  attachment  to  him  and 
clung  to  him  in  every  fortune  until  the 
grave  closed  over  the  greatest  Lear  the 
stage  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Alger’s  mag¬ 
nificent  “Life  of  Edwin  Forrest”  is  very 
gracefully  dedicated  “to  James  Oakes, 
the  true  Pythias  in  the  real  life  of  this 
Damon.”  In  later  years  Oakes  could 
never  speak  of  his  departed  friend  with¬ 
out  his  eyes  filling  with  manly  tears,  and 
in  nearly  every  letter  written  by  “  Acorn  ” 
there  is  some  allusion  to  him.  We  happen 
to  have  before  us  a  private  letter  from 
Oakes  to  a  sick  friend  who  was  rather 
desponding  in  which  he  says:  “Forrest, 
the  dear  old  fellow,  often  became  low  and 
fearfully  discouraged,  and  would  say, 
with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
and  almost  turning  channels  there:  ‘Oakes, 
I  shall  never  be  any  better!  ’  I  told  him 
my  faith  did  not  falter,  and  although  he 
was,  at  times,  very  lame — yet  well  enough 
to  walk  about  without  a  cane — he  would 
act  Hamlet,  Damon,  Yirginius,  Macbeth 
and  Jack  Cade,  and  even  the  fighting 
gladiator,  Spartacus.  His  stiffness  aided 
him  in  old  Lear  and  Richelieu,  and  we 
had  many  happy  hours  together  after  he 
had  been  in  despair!  How  often  the 
dear  old  fellow  has  said  to  me,  sitting  in 
his  dressing-room  at  the  theater:  ‘  Oakes, 
I  really  believe  that  but  for  the  hope  you 
put  into  my  mind  and  heart,  I  never 
should  have  been  well  enough  to  act  these 
parts  again.’  ‘Forrest,’  I  would  say,  ‘it 
was  your  pluck,  your  will,  your  persever¬ 
ance,  that  have  done  it.’  ” 

But,  in  spite  of  Oakes’  disclaimer,  our 
own  opinion  is  that  his  genial  influence 
s^ved  his  illustrious  friend  from  despair. 
When  Napoleon  beheld  Goethe  for  the 
first  time  he  exclaimed:  “There  is  a  man  !” 
and  this  would  be  the  first  exclamation 
of  an  intelligent  observer  on  seeing  James 
Oakes.  It  would  also  be  his  last,  after 
knowing  for  years  the  sterling  worth  of 
his  noble  character.  Mr.  Oakes  is  under- 
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stood  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  com¬ 
petency,  but  his  boundless  charity  alone 
has  prevented  being  a  millionaire,  for  he 
never  could  behold  suffering  without  seek¬ 
ing  to  relieve  it.  No  matter  what  the 
character  or  rank  of  a  man  in  distress,  his 
heart  always  went  forth  to  him.  The 
world  would  be  astounded  if  it  knew  the 
number  of  his  good  deeds, — the  hungry 
he  has  fed,  the  sick  he  has  watched,  the 
dead  he  has  buried.  Here  below  his 
charities  have  been  “  written  on  water,” 
but  there  is  a  record  where  they  will  shine 
in  lustrous  characters  through  all  eternity. 

Having  many  dear  and  intimate  friends 
in  the  South,  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
was  a  severe  blow  to  him;  but  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  mitigate  its  sufferings. 
Whether  a  prisoner  wore  the  blue  or  the 
gray,  his  hand  was  ever  ready  to  lend  aid 
in  distress.  If  there  be  any  survivors  of 
the  Confederate  officers  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  they  can 
tell  who  ministered  to  their  wants  and 
comforts  with  a  generosity  that  knew  no 
stint  and  no  fear,  When  sectional  pas¬ 
sions  were  at  their  highest  Governor  An¬ 
drew  said  to  Oakes  one  day:  “Jim,  I’m 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  send  you  to  Fort 
Warren.”  “  All  right,  Governor,”  was  the 
cheerful  answer;  “  only  give  me  an  hour’s 
notice,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  go.” 
Many  an  intimate  of  Oakes,  on  both  sides, 
went  down  in  that  terrible  strife,  and  now 
were  the  muster  roll  of  his  friends  of 
earlier  days  to  be  called,  alas!  but  few 
would  answer  to  their  names.  But  those 
who  do  survive  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  his  friendship.  He  is  indeed 
“  a  man  so  sterling  and  true  that  his 
friendship  might  be  termed  a  consecra¬ 
tion,  like  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.” 

IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  OAKES. 

[The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
philanthropist  and  sportsman  appears  in  a  post¬ 
humous  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  Francis 
A.  Durivage.  The  appreciative  lines  have  very 
appropriately  been  termed  “a  garland  of  oak- 
leaves  for  the  grave  of  Acorn.” — Ed.] 

Beneath  the  verdant  sod  and  whispering1  trees, 

His  requiem  sweetly  sung  by  bird  and  breeze. 

Lies  the  true  friend  of  many  changeful  years; 

Serene  and  sad,  of  laughter  and  of  tears. 

The  joy  was  brighter,  grief  less  hard  to  bear, 

With  his  warm  sympathy  in  both  to  share. 

When  the  death  angel  visited  my  door. 

And,  one  by  one,  away  my  treasures  bore, 

His  voice  it  was  that  taught  me  how  to  bear 
The  weight  of  sorrow  and  defy  despair. 

The  harshest  critic  might  his  record  scan 
Nor  could  deny  him  this— He  was  a  man! 
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Aye.  every  inch  a  man.  true,  generous.  brave. 
Steadfast  in  friendship  to  the  closing  grave: 

In  health,  in  sickness,  in  the  parting  hour. 

He  never  bowed  to  Wealth,  or  cringed  to  Power. 
Friend  of  the  friendless,  to  the  suffering  poor 
His  aid,  unasked,  was  liberal  and  sure: 


No  ostentatious  aid— in  secret  given— 

Forgotten  here,  but  registered  in  Heaven. 

Thousands  his  manly  virtues  will  attest. 

And  bathe  with  tears  his  lovely  place  or  rest. 

Those  who  best  knew  him  were  those  who  loved  him 
best. 


THE  BLIND  INDIAN  GIRL. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 

Well,  it  may  be  you  are  right.  It  may  be  that  sinners 
Don’t  stand  as  good  chance  now-a-days  as  they  used  to 
When  the  Lord  was  on  earth  and  made  it  his  business 
To  trail  through  the  country,  doing  deeds”  of  sweet  mercy. 

But  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre*  I  saw  something  happen 
That  set  me  to  thinking;  and  I  more  than  half  question 
If  the  Saviour  has  gone  clean  back  into  heaven. 

It  may  be  his  love  for  trees,  lakes  and  mountains, 

And  his  habit  of  healing  the  blind  and  the  cripple^, 

Hold  on  to  him  still.  You  don’t  think  so?  Well,  listen. 

Blind?  She  was  blind  as  a  bat.  Born  so  they  told  me. 

She  was  half-breed  Montagnais,  but  good  blood  was  in  her. 

That  was  plain.  For  her  step  was  that  of  a  princess. 

And  her  face  was  the  face  of  one  who  is  blooded 
With  the  blood  of  old  races  when  it  flows  reddest 
In  veins  untainted  with  outcross  with  Mongrel. 

She  was  telling  her  beads  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
One  day  when  I  passed  with  my  furs  going  downward. 

And  she  cried  “Oh,  take  me  down  with  you  John  Norton 
To  that  Chapel  which  stands  close  by  the  great  river 
Where  it  sweeps  widely  downward  under  the  mountain 
By  which  for  man’s  healing  stands  the  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne.” 

So  I  took  her  along  this  child  of  old  races, 

Whose  step  was  the  step  of  a  queen  amid  nobles, 

Whose  beauty  was  that  of  the  night  wrhen  star-lighted, 

For  I  said,  it  were  pity  that  one  so  afflicted 
Should  miss  what  she  wished  if  it  led  to  her  heaven. 

It  was  evening.  The  light  on  the  altar  burnt  dimly 
When  we  entered.  I  signed  the  Sign,  touched  the  water 
Of  cleansing  with  her.  For  I  said:  “It  won’t  matter 
If  I  be  as  a  child  for  one  night.  The  symbol 
Is  useless  to  one  who  looks  onward  and  farther 
But  harmless.  Different  habits  and  forms  mean  the  same 
If  honestly  held  to.  By  whatever  channel 
It  reaches  the  ocean,  still,  water  is  water.” 

So  we,  two  heads  and  one  heart,  went  into  the  chapel, 

Went  in  hand  in  hand  and  knelt  down  together, 

Two  faiths  in  one  God  seeking  help  at  one  altar. 

So  we  knelt  while  above  us  the  candle  burned  dimly. 

Both  prayed,  one  in  spirit,  but  in  different  fashion. 

•The  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  world  to-day.  Moat  extraordinay  cure* 
art1  effected  there  each  reason.  It  is  located  on  the  North  Shore  some  fifteen  miles  below  Quebec  on  the  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  the  base  of  a  mountain.  Over  two  hundred  thousamls  of  pilgrims  visited  it  last 
summer.  A  Steamboat  runs  daily  from  Quebec  to  the  Shrine  and  the  curious  or  reverential  tourist  can  easily 
visit  this  noted  and— to  many— holy  spot. 
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Prayed  that  blindness  might  pass  and  the  blessing  of  seeing 
Might  come  to  her  eyes.  When,  suddenly,  praying, 

I  felt  the  slow  motion  of  hands  softly  passing 
Through  the  air  dimly  lighted  above  our  raised  faces, 

And  I  heard  in  the  stillness  the  murmur  of  voices 
Low  and  sweet  as  mothers  when  loving  their  children. 

At  least  so  it  seemed.  Then  she  rose  softly,  saying, 

“John  Norton,  rise  up!  I  see  a  light  growing 
Before  me!  Oh,  Trapper,  thy  face  is  revealing 
Itself  unto  me!  Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven! 

Can  it  be  that  this  which  is  coming  is  vision?” 

Then  I  took  her  brown  hand  and  we  passed  to  a  window. 
And  I  said:  “Child,  Look  thou  forth,  Look  now,  believing.” 
So  she  looked.  Looked  up  to  the  hills  glooming  darkly, 
Looked  at  the  river  flowing  downward  in  silver, 

At  the  sky,  star-lighted,  which  roofed  the  world  over. 

And  she  said  as  she  looked,  speaking  quickly  and  panting, 

“  Is  that  a  hill?  Are  those  stars?  That  glory — a  river? 

Is  that  earth, — all  that  beauty  out  yonder,  John  Norton? 

Or  say,  have  we  died?  Have  we  passed  out  of  bodies? 

It  must  be.  And  I  am  above  blindness  forever! 

We  have  come,  you  and  I,  to  the  land  of  the  Spirits”  ! 

Then  she  pulled  at  my  hand  and  doorward  she  started 
Sayihg:  “Trapper,  let  us  go  forth  and  see  heaven”  ! 

So  I  say — and  I’ve  said  it  many  times  in  my  cabin 
When  thinking  at  night  of  the  girl  that  was  blinded, 

And  how  she  found  sight  and  with  it  found  heaven 
At  the  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Beneath  the  great  hills  which  loom  darkly  upward — 

I  say:  That  it  may  be  that  we  who  are  sinners 
Stand  as  good  chance  to-day  as  those  of  past  ages. 

That  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  trees,  lakes  and  mountains, 
And  his  habit  of  healing  the  blind,  sick  and  crippled, 

Hold  on  to  him  still.  No?  Well  perhaps  you  are  blinded 
With  a  blindness  far  worse  than  the  Montagnais  Maiden. 
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THE  HAWKING  PARTY. 

Southern  wind  and  cloudy  sky. 

Not  a  dew-drop  on  the  thorn ; 

Splendidly  the  scent  will  lie — 

Tis  a  glorious  hunting  morn. 

Lo!  they  muster,  lord  and  lady: 

Brow  of  pride  and  cheek  of  bloom; 

Pointed  beard  and  tresses  shady. 

Velvet  robe  and  waving  plume. 

Housings  gay  and  bits  gold-glancing. 

Bells  of  falcons  tinkling  light; 

Chai-gers  tall  and  palfreys  prancing. 

Meet  for  damsel,  meet  for  knight. 

—Frank  Forester. 


DURING  the  early  days  of  chivalry  in 
the  British  Isles  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  the  exhilarating  sport  of 
falconry — the  “  Mystery  of  Rivers  ” — was 
held  in  highest  esteem,  not  only  by  the 
gallant  cavaliers,  but  by  the  ladies  of  gen¬ 
tle  blood,  it  being  deemed  the  aristocratic 
and  almost  exclusive  pastime  of  royalty 
and  rank. 

In  ancient  times  falconry,  or  hawking, 
as  it  was  more  popularly  and  perhaps 
correctly  called,  held  the  place  of  honor 
among  all  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
fabulous  sums  were  expended  in  main¬ 
taining  this  pastime.  The  origin  of  hawk¬ 
ing  can  be  traced  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,  as  an  Oriental  sport, 
and  in  Britain  it  appears  to  have  been 
popular  before  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 
A  prominent  figure  in  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  tapestry  is  Harold,  represented 
with  a  hawk  upon  his  hand.  In  Central 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  the 
nobles  and  kings  at  one  time  seem  to 
have  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  “right  royal  recreation.”  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  sport,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Falconry.  After  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest  hawking  became  the  ap¬ 
proved  pastime  of  princes  in  Britain,  and 
the  rank  of  members  of  noble  families 
was  denoted  by  the  particular  species  of 
hawk  carried  upon  the  wrist.  The  pere¬ 
grine  falcon,  always  a  favorite  among 
falconers,  was  carried  by  an  earl.  An 
English  historian  remarks  that  “  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  sport  declined,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  partially  revived, 
but  fell  off  in  1725,  when  the  art  of  shoot¬ 


ing  birds  on  the  wing;  came  into  fashion. 
Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
several  quarters  of  England  to  restore 
this  noble  sport,  and  already  its  restora¬ 
tion  is  being  attended  with  growing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  India,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
countries  falconry  is  still  eagerly  practiced, 
the  methods  there  followed  being  for  the 

most  part  similar  to  those  of  Great  Brit- 

„  ■  „  >  > 
am. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  time 
honored  sport  was  at  its  height,  bright 
and  gorgeous  was  the  scene  when  at  early 
dawn  the  hawking  party  took  its  way  over 
meadow  and  moor,  and  along  the  historic 
Thames;  while  the  peasantry  delighted 
in  witnessing,  even  from  afar,  the  gilded 
pageant  and  the  spirited,  soul-stirring 
strife  in  mid-air  between  the  brave  falcon 
and  his  winged  quarry.  The  Norway 
and  peregrine  falcons,  most  used  in 
hawking,  were  imported,  trained,  and 
kept  at  great  expense  by  wealthy  nobles, 
and  regularly  flown  by  a  retinue  of  hunts¬ 
men  and  pages,  until  the  birds  became 
as  docile  as  doves,  yet  swift  and  certain 
in  flight  as  an  arrow. 

Various  game  birds  are  pursued  in  the 
sport,  but  in  early  days  the  bittern,  the 
heron,  and  the  curlew  were  held  highest 
in  esteem — the  former  above  all,  as  it 
would  seem;  for  it  is  on  record  that  of 
yore  “the  valiant  knights  took  on  them¬ 
selves — 

‘  Empryzes  of  great  pith  and  moment,’ 
and  cast  their  pledges  down,  plighting 
their  vows  before  ‘  St.  George,  the  bittern, 
and  the  Ladies.’  ” 

The  royal  display  and  paraphernalia 
of  an  ancient  hawking  party  would  outvie 
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anything  of  modern  times  in  the  way  of 
field  sports.  Falconry  flourished  at  a 
time  when  the  pageantry  of  chivalry  lent 
brilliancy  to  the  pastimes  and  even  the 
grim  wars  of  the  gallant  cavaliers.  The 
falcons,  with  clear  tinkling  bells,  were 
secured,  or  “cast,”  in  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  chase,  on  frames,  from 
whence  they  were  flown  when  the  spaniels 
flushed  the  wary  birds  by  the  river’s 
margin  or  in  the  tangled  thicket.  Then 
began  the  race  for  life  or  death.  If  the 
quarry  proved  to  be  the  bittern,  long  and 
exciting  would  be  the  chase;  for  mount¬ 
ing  high  and  higher  in  air,  soaring  up¬ 
ward  in  swift  gyrations,  attempting  to 


Literally  the  brave  falcon  “‘stoops’  to 
conquer.”  The  hawk  is  not  always  the 
victor,  for  it  often  happens  that  at  the 
critical  instant  the  heron  turns  upon  him 
and  he  is  impaled  by  the  sharp  beak  of 
the  pursued,  thrust  forward  like  a  lance 
to  meet  his  assault. 

Referring  to  the  game  qualities  of  the 
bittern — miscalled  “  stake-driver,”  “bog- 
bumper,”  and  other  local  names  neither 
suggestive  or  appropriate — Frank  For¬ 
ester  takes  occasion  to  remark: 

“  Loud  was  the  cheery  whoop,  and 
heartfelt  the  gratulation,  when  from  some 
reed-bed  in  the  oozy  meadow,  beside  the 
silver-winding  Trent  or  the  royal-towered 


escape  from  its  pitiless  adversary,  the 
wading  “hermit-fisher”  might  often  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  dim  ether,  far  up  in  fairy 
cloudland.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  falcon  rise  above  the  flying  bird,  swift 
and  certain  is  its  doom.  Like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  the  hawk  “stoops” — in 
huntsman’s  parlance  —  downward  upon 
its  prey,  which  falls  inanimate,  or  the  two 
birds,  fastened  together  with  beak  and 
talon,  descend  slowly  to  earth,  buoyed 
by  the  broad  sail-like  wings  of  the  quarry. 


Thames,  flushed  by  the  yelping  spaniels, 
the  long-necked  hermit-fisher  would  dis¬ 
play  his  broad  vans,  mottled  like  the 
richest  tortoise-shell  *  *  *  and  stretch¬ 
ing  his  long  green  legs  far  behind  him, 
soar,  with  his  harsh,  discordant,  clanging 
cry,  into  the  empyrean,  a  worthy  quarry 
for  the  bravest  hawk  that  ever  fleshed 
his  singles  in  the  fowl  of  game,  and  one 
to  test  his  power  of  wing,  his  valiant 
courage,  were  he  the  bravest  peregrine 
that  ever  built  his  eyrie  in  the  rocky  fast- 
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nesses  of  Hoy,  or  the  best  jerfalcon  that 
was  ever  brought  from  Narroway  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  sports  of  chivalry  and  beauty.’' 

The  long-winged  or  true  falcons,  termed 
“noble  birds  of  prey,”  represented  by  the 
peregrine  and  jerfalcon,  are  chiefly  used 
in  hawking,  although  the  goshawk,  merlin 
and  sparrow-hawk  are  often  flown  at 
smaller  birds,  and  at  rabbits,  hares,  etc. 
The  goshawk  flies  direct  at  its  game,  and 
does  not  soar  or  stoop  like  its  long-winged 
congeners.  The  acuteness  of  vision  and 
power  of  flight  of  both  the  larger  varieties 
are  truly  wonderful.  It  is  stated  that  a 
falcon  once  traversed  the  distance  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Malta,  about  1350 
miles,  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey,  the  speed  of  the  falcon 
has  been  calculated  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
150  miles  an  hour  —  this  speed  being 
scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  species  of 
bird. 

The  devotees  of  hawking,  like  the  old- 
time  followers  of  the  chase,  adopted  a 
code  of  rules  and  technical  terms  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  favorite  pastime.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  technical  terms  of 
falconry  are  appended. 

Arms— The  legs  of  the  falcon. 

Unit— To  flutter  or  hover  in  air. 

Hells— Metal  globes  attached  to  hawk. 

Hnrits— Leather  straps  to  fasten  on  bells. 

Iiiml— To  strike  and  clinjir  to  the  prey. 

Branehcr—A  young-  hawk  of  short  flight. 

('adye—A  frame  of  wood. 

Cast— A  couple  of  hawks. 

('astings— Feathers,  etc.,  ejected  from  mouth. 
Checking— Changing  from  one  bird  to  another. 
Coping— Blunting  the  bill  and  talons. 

Crashing—  Fighting  between  hawks. 

Creance — A  long  cord  attached  to  the  leash. 

Deplume — 1 To  pluck  the  prey  in  mid-air. 

Unseamed — In  good  condition. 

Entered — Flown  after  game. 

Eyess—A  young  hawk  from  the  nest. 

Flesh — To  tear  with  the  talons. 

Hack-hau'k—A  nestling  hawk  reared  at  liberty. 
Haggard— A  mature  wild  hawk. 

JIissi—A  covering  for  the  falcon’s  head. 

Jesses — Leather  fastenings  for  the  leash. 

Leash— The  leather  thong  to  hold  falcon. 

Lure— Bunch  of  feathers  to  recall  the  hawk. 

.V'  irit-An  apartment  for  hawks. 

MeM'ing—  Moulting  or  shedding  feathers. 

Passage-ha  irk— Young  hawk  taken  in  migration. 

Petty  Singles— The  toes  of  a  falcon. 

Pounces — ' Th©  claws. 

Put  iii— To  fly  into  cover  after  game. 

Quarry—' The  prey  pursued  by  falcon. 

Haking-t>f— Direct  flight  after  game. 

Declaiming — Training  the  passage  hawk. 

Sails — The  hawk’s  outspread  wings. 

Screen— A  perch  for  falcons  at  rest. 

Neaiard — Out  of  condition. 

Sort r-Jimrfc— Young  hawk  able  to  take  game. 

Stisip — To  descend  swiftly  after  prey. 


Train— The  tail  of  hawk. 

Varvels — Small  rings  attached  to  leash. 

TTdif  on— To  hover,  waiting  for  the  lure. 

Sir  John  Sebright,  a  well-known  au¬ 
thority  on  hawking,*  thus  describes  the 
proper  mode  of  training  the  ness,  or  young 
falcon,  to  return  to  the  lure,  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  before  entering  at  game: 
“Take  the  hawk  out  while  very  hungry, 
and  let  an  assistant  swing  the  lure  around 
his  head  steadily,  and  at  full  length  of 
the  cord;  upon  this  the  falconer  casts  off 
his  hawk  with  the  usual  whistle  or  halloo,  j 
still  holding  the  creance,  and  the  assistant 
allows  the  lure  to  fall  to  the  ground,  for  , 
fear  of  injury  to  the  hawk,  by  striking  it 
in  the  air  with  the  two  strings  attached. 
When  this  lesson  is  perfect,  the  assistant 
instead  of  allowing  the  lure  to  fall,  with-  s 
draws  it,  and  disappoints  the  hawk,  which 
flies  by  him  and  then  returns,  when  he 
may  be  suffered  to  strike  the  lure  and 
feed  upon  it.  In  process  of  time  the 
creance  may  be  removed,  and  the  hawk 
enticed  to  the  lure  from  a  considerable 
distance  and  ■  may  then  strike  it  in  the 
air  (if  the  lure  is  a  light  one)  while  swing-  ; 
ing  around  the  head  of  the  assistant. 
After  a  still  greater  time,  the  hawk  be¬ 
comes  so  perfect  that  she  will  circle  round 
the  head  of  the  falconer,  waiting  for  the 
lure  to  be  thrown,  and  is  then  said  to 
‘  wait  on  ’  perfectly.  When  the  hawk  is 
feeding  on  the  lure,  the  falconer  should 
encourage  her,  and  suffer  her  to  finish 
without  alarm,  by  which  she  will  be  shown 
that  she  may  do  so  without  fear,  and  will 
readily  suffer  herself  to  be  taken  after 
flying.  She  should  also  be  accustomed 
to  horses,  men,  and  dogs. 

“  Having  ‘made  the  hawk,’  to  the  fist , 
the  hoot/,  and  the  lure ,  she  is  next  ‘  entered  * 
at  her  game  (the  quarry).  This  is  done 
by  tying  a  long  cord  or  creance  to  the 
varvels  of  the  jesses,  and  flying  the  hawk 
from  the  hand  at  a  bird  thrown  out  of  it, 
also  restrained  by  a  cord.  The  hawk  is 
next  flown  several  times  without  a  creance 
at  birds  shortened  in  their  flight ,  after 
which  it  is  ready  to  be  entered  at  wild 
quarry.  In  case  of  failure,  however,  a 
live  bird,  similar  to  that  at  which  she  is 
flow  n,  should  be  carried  to  the  field  and 
thrown  out  to  her  in  a  creance  by  way  of 
encouragement. 

“  The  heron  is,  and  ahvays  has  been,  a 
favorite  object  of  pursuit  in  British  fal¬ 
conry,  the  period  of  the  year  best  adapted 
for  the  sport  being  the  breeding  season. 
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Having  previously  ascertained  the  feed¬ 
ing  place  of  that  bird,  the  hawking  party 
makes  for  the  spot,  often  towards  even¬ 
ing,  if  possible  in  a  direction  down-wind 
from  the  heronry,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
bird  in  his  up-wind  flight  homewards. 
When  a  heron  is  seen  to  pass,  a  couple 
(a  cast)  of  hawks  are  unhooded  and  ‘  cast 
off,’  and  the  chase  commences.  The 
heron,  seeing  the  falcons  approach,  dis¬ 
gorges  its  food  to  lighten  itself,  and  im¬ 
mediately  ascends  in  the  air;  the  hawks, 
eager  in  pursuit,  and  quicker  of  wing, 
speedily  make  upon  it,  and  strive  to  gain 
a  greater  elevation  by  a  series  of  beauti¬ 
ful  gyrations.  When  one  of  the  hawks 
succeeds  in  rising  above  the  heron,  it 
stoops,  that  is,  descends  swiftly  and  in  a 
direct  line,  upon  the  game,  aiming  a 
stroke  with  its  out-stretched  legs  and 
talons  at  the  body.  This  the  heron  al¬ 
most  always  succeeds  at  first  in  eluding 
by  a  rapid  and  sudden  movement  aside. 
The  second  hawk,  which  by  this  time  has 
also  soared,  then  stoops,  while  the  first  is 
regaining  its  former  altitude,  and  so  on 
for  many  successive  times,  till  one  hawk 
at  length  clutches  the  heron  or  binds, 
upon  which  her  companion  joins  her,  and 
the  three,  buoyant  by  the  motion  of  their 
wings,  descend  gently  to  the  earth.  The 
falconer’s  imperative  duty  is  now  to  be 
up  or  near  the  spot  where  the  three  birds 
are  descending,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  hawks  before  they  reach  the  ground, 
and  entice  them  from  the  quarry  to  him, 
by  means  of  live  pigeons  as  lures.  This 
is  very  necessary,  as  the  heron  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  and  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  known  to  injure  the  hawks  with 
his  sharp  beak  when  on  the  ground,  though 
it  is  all  but  perfectly  harmless  while  in 
the  air.  When  the  heron’s  wounds  have 
been  dressed — for  this  bird  is  rarely  killed 
in  such  encounters — a  ring  with  the  cap¬ 
tive  name  is  usually  affixed  to  its  leg,  after 
which  it  is  set  at  liberty,  and  so  becomes 
available  for  future  sport.  The  falcon¬ 
er’s  usual  cry  of  encouragement  to  his 
hawks  upon  springing  of  the  quarry,  is 
“Hooha-ha-ha-ha!  ”  His  cry  when  the 
quarry  is  killed,  is,  “Whoop!”  A  fal¬ 
con  takes  its  prey  either  by  tearing  or 
raking  it  with  the  hind  claw  of  each  foot 
at  the  instant  of  passing,  or  by  clutching 
the  victim  with  its  talons,  and  when  she 
thus  succeeds  in  binding  to  her  quarry, 
she  slowly  descends  with  it  to  the  ground. 
The  supposition  that  the  hawk  strikes  its 


quarry  with  the  beak  or  breastbone  in  its 
swoop,  is  a  mistaken  one. 

Taken  as  a  pastime,  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  falconry  is  greater  than 
would  be  surmised.  It  gives  vigor  and 
elasticity  to  the  body,  and  aids  the  mental 
powers  as  well.  As  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
sagely  asserts: 

“  Tt  is  a  mingled  rapture,  and  we  find 
The  bodily  spirit  mounting  to  the  mind.” 

In  modern  times  the  excellent  and  hon¬ 
ored  pastime,  like  many  another  ancient 
sport  of  real  merit,  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  is  followed  only  by  a  few  staunch  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  art.  With  the  decline  of 
chivalry  and  the  introduction  of  gun¬ 
powder  came  the  doom  of  the  exhilarat¬ 
ing  “Mystery  of  Rivers;”  and  since  the 
ancient  rites  of  knighthood,  with  their 
attendant  splendors,  have  faded  from 
earth  like  a  shadow — living  now  only  in 
the  pages  of  poetry  and  romance — the 
chief  glory  of  falconry  has  departed. 

In  the  British  Isles,  it  is  true,  several 
zealous  lovers  of  the  science  keep  their 
hawks,  and  occasionally  fly  them  for  sport, 
but  under  such  restrictions,  and  against 
such  tide  of  churlish  opposition  and  an¬ 
noyance,  that  little  can  be  accomplished. 
The  trained  hawks  are  wantonly  shot 
when  flown  in  quest  of  game,  by  farmers 
and  gunners,  who  escape  penalty  under 
the  plea  of  ignorance  as  to  species,  though 
the  tinkling  bell  of  the  falcon  proclaims 
its  identity  at  a  distance  far  out  of  gun 
shot. 

The  devotees  of  the  sport  in  Britain 
are  attempting,  and  with  some  hope  of 
success,  to  revive  the  practice  of  falconry, 
with  all  the  honors  due  it;  and  should 
the  project  succeed  there  it  may  in  time 
he  attempted  in  America,  where,  having 
the  charm  of  novelty,  the  pastime  might 
eventually  become  popular  among  the 
wealthy  sportsmen  of  the  land. 

There  is  certainly  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  falconry  might 
be  pursued  with  so  many  natural  advant¬ 
ages,  and  so  few  restrictions,  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  none  with 
greater  facilities  for  the  sport.  One  or 
two  species  of  hawks  exist,  native  to  the 
country,  which  would  in  all  probability, 
with  careful  training,  nearly  equal  the 
falcons  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  Far 
West  suitable  quarry  might  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  bittern  abounds  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  while  the 
heron  is  by  no  means  rare;  and  the  grouse, 
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the  curlew,  the  wood-cock,  and  many 
species  of  wildfowl  are  to  be  found  in 
such  numbers  as  would  assure  magnificent 
sport  throughout  the  land.  It  would  af¬ 
ford  a  fine  substitute  for  the  extravagant, 
harmful  sports  too  often  indulged  in  by 
wealthy  men  of  the  large  cities,  combin¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  all  the  excitement  and 
fascination  to  be  found  in  less  manly 
pastimes,  with  a  health-giving  freshness 


and  delight  wholly  its  own.  As  an  out¬ 
door  exercise  for  both  sexes,  the  ancient 
sport  of  falconry  can  scarcely  be  excelled, 
even  if  equaled;  and  so.  without  entering 
further  into  the  description  of  recreation 
too  little  understood  or  appreciated  at 
the  present  day,  and  withal,  as  delightful 
to  follow  as  it  is  difficult  to  defect,  all 
honor  to  the  gentle  art  of  falconry,  and 
health  and  happiness  to  all  who  pursue  it. 


HAUNTS  OF  THE  DEEft. 

Far  up  ’mid  Adirondack  fastnesses, 

Where  Nature  spreads  her  grand,  sublimest  scenes, 
White  torrents  foaming  down  the  rugged  slopes, 
Wild  gulch,  dark  chasms  and  the  steep  ravine,  4 
Thick,  towering  forests  of  the  evergreen, 

The  hunter  loves  to  track  the  noble  deer, 

And  follow  with  his  hounds  that  flying  game, 

Here  builds  his  bowery  camp;  his  fragrant  couch 
The  tender  tips  of  some  tall  hemlock  tree; 

His  drink  the  crystal  waters  of  the  brook, 

His  food  the  venison  haunch  or  fowls  of  air, 

And  here  far-off  from  vex’d  turmoils  of  life, 

Far  from  its  traffic  and  its  greed  of  gold, 

Content  and  happy  pass  his  healthful  years. 

Grand  here  the  scenes  that  burst  upon  his  view, 
Gray,  splintered  cliffs  and  pinnacles  sublime, 
Shaggy  with  sombre  woods  and  solemn  shades 
In  whose  recesses  lurk  the  bear  and  wolf; 

Fair  too  the  scene  outspreading  far  and  near, 

Broad  valleys  verdurous  with  meadows  green, 

The  winding  rivers  with  their  silvery  sheen, 

The  tumbling  brook  that  leaps  from  crag  to  crag, 
The  wide,  undimpled  lake,  whose  lucent  sheet 
Reflects  the  bending  forests  of  the  shore; 

While  high  above  him  spreads  a  canopy, 

Of  heavenly  azure  and  celestial  light; 

Where  wandering  breezes  fill  the  dusky  groves 
With  hymnings  tuneful  as  angelic  choirs 
Or  chant  of  organs  in  Cathedral  domes. 

No  wonder  then  his  soul  finds  deep  delight 
’Mid  scenes  so  fair,  in  wonder-land  so  grand, 

When  every  waking  hour  is  full  of  joy, 

Seeking  the  browsing  deer  from  wood  to  wood! 

Ere  dawn  hath  dappled  with  its  roseate  hues 
1  he  dome  of  skies,  or  touch’d  with  flame  the  cliffs, 

1  he  hunter  with  his  hounds  forsakes  the  camp, 

And  thro’  the  darken’d  forest  takes  his  way. 

He  tramps  thro’  briary  swamp  and  alder  brake, 
Glides  thro’  the  vaulted  arches  of  great  woods, 

O’er  upland  slopes  and  granite  crag  and  cliff, 

I  hen  lies  at  ambush  in  some  run-way  haunt, 

\\  hile  far  away  his  noble  stag-hounds  range. 
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Well  doth  he  know  the  trail  of  roaming  deer, 

He  notes  their  cloven  foot-prints  in  the  soil, 

Notes  where  they  couch’d  at  night,  or  fed  at  dawn, 

Notes  where  a  twig  is  snapt,  or  leaf  displaced, 

Where  moss-tuft  by  the  sharp-prong’d  horn  is  bruis’d, 

Where  trodden  grass  and  flower  betray  the  route; 

And  here  elate  he  makes  his  ambush-stand. 

Nor  waits  he  long.  Soon  from  some  distant  wood, 

He  hears  the  clarion  voices  of  his  pack, 

Echoing,  re-echoing  sharp  and  clear. 

Now  well  he  knows  the  quarry  is  a-foot, 

While  near  and  nearer  come  the  deer  and  hound, 

And  soon  in  full  view  from  the  thickets  burst; 

Then  quick  the  hissing  bullet  fatal  speeds! 

In  the  far  South  the  gallant  cavalier 
Follows  with  matchless  steed  the  flying  deer, 

And  quick  his  bugle-blast  proclaims  the  death. 

In  the  far  North  the  hunters  keen  of  Maine, 

Trapper  and  logger  and  rough  frontiersman 
Follow  the  red  deer  of  the  wilderness, 

Thro’  cedar  thicket  and  the  hemlock  glen, 

By  river  margin  and  by  Moosehead  Lake, 

And  there  in  ambush’d  run,  secure  the  prey. 

Isaac  McLclla?i. 
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“  Where  the  river  seeks  the  cover 
Of  the  trees  whose  boughs  hang  over, 
And  the  slopes  are  green  with  clover, 
In  the  quiet  month  of  May; 

Where  the  eddies  meet  and  mingle, 
Babbling  o’er  the  stony  shingle, 

There  I  angle, 

There  I  dangle, 

All  the  day. 

“  Oh,  ’tis  sweet  to  feel  the  plastic 
Rod,  with  tip  and  butt  elastic, 

Shoot  the  line  in  coils  fantastic, 

Till,  like  thistle-down,  the  fly 
Lightly  drops  upon  the  water, 
Thirsting  for  the  finny  slaughter, 

As  I  angle, 

And  I  dangle, 

Mute  and  sly. 

“  Then  I  gently  shake  the  tackle, 

Till  the  barbed  and  fatal  hackle 
In  the  tempered  jaws  shall  shackle 
That  old  trout,  so  wary  grown. 

Now  I  strike  him!  joy  ecstatic! 
Scouring  runs!  leaps  acrobatic! 

So  1  angle, 

So  I  dangle, 

All  alone. 

?|c  s|c 
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Author  of  “  The  Practical  Fisherman,”  “  Fly-fishing  and  Fly-making,”  Etc. 

Earth's  mightiest,  great  fish!  have  worshipped  thee. 

And  leaving  learning  and  the  cares  of  state. 

Have  sought  the  river’s  side,  with  joy  elate. 

To  woo  thee  from  thy  home  so  wild  and  freef 

% 

From  Orient  climes  they  bring  the  jewelled  plume— 

Each  bird  of  sunshine  and  each  bird  of  storm— 

The  bustard  from  Siberian  frost  and  gloom; 

The  mighty  condor— e’en  Cathay’s  rare  worm!— 

All  vie  in  luring  thee  unto  thy  doom. 

And  if  perchance,  then,  seeing  the  bright  gem  * 

That  glitters  to  thine  eye,  thou  yield’st  thy  life— 

Men  have  done  more  for  less— and  like  to  them 
Thou  passest  only  from  this  mundane  strife. 


I  NOW  approach  the  great  autocrat  of 
fresh  water,  the  so-called,  lordly  sal¬ 
mon  (Salmo  salar).  So  much  has  been 
written  upon  this  fish  by  ichthyologists 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  attempt  to  add  much  new  and 
original  information,  or  to  greatly  modify 
what  has  been  so  ably  laid  down  as  law 
by  our  chief  salmon-fishers.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  an  outline 
of  the  fish’s  history,  and  the  methods  of 
capture,  attended  by  such  remarks  as 
naturally  suggest  themselves. 

Par  parcntluc  it  may  be  observed  that 
on  the  subject  of  the  general  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fish  in  American  water,  very 
little  is  known,  and  if  the  following  re¬ 
searches  appear  somewhat  too  “English, 
you  know,”  the  blame  must  be  laid  on 
the  discover  of  this  “far  countree”  for 
not  having  been  more  “previous”  in  the 
discovery,  rather  than  upon  the  writer. 
He,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  present 
to  the  reader  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine 
what  follows,  believing  that  every  item  of 
historical  knowledge  is  of  interest  to  the 
veteran  salmon  angler  and  also  to  others 
who  fain  would  drink  the  vinum  diemo- 
num  of  salmon  capture  on  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  rivers  of  the  Atlantic;  aye,  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coasts. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  fame  of 
this  king  of  fresh  fishes,  its  general  his¬ 
tory  is  not  very  ancient.  The  nations  of 
old  were  chiefiy  concerned  with  the  pro- 
ductsof  the  eastern  parts  of  the  earth, 


and  to  them  the  Salmo  salar  was  a  stranger. 
The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is 
scarcely  recognised  even  by  the  Roman 
writers;  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  even  the  fish-eating  gourmands  of 
the  seven-hilled  city  did  not  esteem  it. 
Pliny  mentions  it  (A.  D.  62),  but  then 
what  object  of  natural  history  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  at  all  does  not  this  intellectual 
observer  notice?  He,  however,  only  re¬ 
fers  to  it  as  being  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  Aquitania,  in  Gaul.  Many  of  his 
countrymen  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  rivers  of  Britain, 
where  they  had  been  peacefully  settled 
from  a  distant  date.  Ausonius,  in  his 
characteristic  poem  on  the  Moselle,  is  the 
only  other  writer  that  speaks  of  it,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  my  reading  enables  me  to  say, 
and  I  have  made  diligent  search;  and 
from  him  we  find  that  the  people  were 
aware  of  distinctions  which  separate  some 
species  of  the  same  family,  especially 
between  the  sal/no  and  a  species  he  terms 
the  salar ,  although  modern  writers  have 
chosen  to  consider  the  names  as  applied 
to  the  same  fish.  According  to  Couch, 
the  ancient  British  name  is  given  in  an 
Ms.  in  the  Cotton  Library  as  Ehoe ,  as 
also  by  Pryce,  in  Cornwall,  and  Pennant, 
on  the  authority  of  Richard  Morris,  Esq., 
Gleissiedyn,  Eog  and  Maran;  but,  al¬ 
though  not  British,  the  modern  designa¬ 
tion  is  not  derived  from  a  Greek  or  Roman 
root,  and  will  rather  be  found  in  the  name 
of  the  river  Salmona,  which  passes  into 
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the  Moselle,  where  this  fish  was  found  in 
abundance,  and  whence,  perhaps,  the 
name  was  brought  into  England  by  men 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  salmon 
in  both  these  regions. 

It  seems  probable  that  either  the  sea 
trout  or  the  peel  is  the  salar  of  the  poet 
Ausonius.  Couch  also  says:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  figure  of  the  salmon  will  be 
found  stamped  on  some  Samian  or  ancient 
Roman  pottery,  as  represented  in  the  ‘In¬ 
tellectual  Observer’  for  November,  1864, 
where  even  the  young  is  shown  with  the 
bag  of  the  egg  attached  at  the  throat — no 
small  proof  that  there  were  some  in  re¬ 
mote  times  who  studied  these  things.” 
From  all  evidence  within  my  ken,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Romans  of 
ancient  nations  alone  knew  of  the  salmon. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  whether  in  a 
fresh  or  salt  state  it  has  been  always  an 
article  of  considerable  importance,  at 
least  in  Britain.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Life  of  Thomas 
A  Kempis,  that  the  love  of  that  pious 
writer  for  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  com¬ 
pared  by  his  brother  monks  to  their  love 
for  salmon,  and  the  writer  adds,  “it  is  an 
exceedingly  delicious  fish.”  That  in  some 
places  it  was  scarce  and  bore  a  high  price, 
and  was  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Edward  III.,  appears  from 
a  petition  presented  to  the  Crown,  which 
prayed  that,  “whereas  the  salmon  and 
other  fish  in  the  Thames  were  taken  and 
destroyed  by  engines  placed  to  catch  the 
fry,  which  fry  was  then  used  for  feeding 
pigs,  a  law  might  be  passed  to  take  up  all 
the  trunks  between  London  and  the  sea, 
and  that  the  river  guardians  suffer  no  net 
but  of  large  mesh.”*  The  petition,  which 
is  in  French,  thus  ends:  “awaiting  which, 
most  redoubtable  Lord,  if  it  shall  please 
your  Highness  then  to  make  order  for  the 
next  three  years,  all  your  people  repair¬ 
ing  to  London  or  bordering  the  river  shall 
buy  as  good  a  salmon  for  two  shillings  as 
they  now  get  for  ten.”  (“Notes  and 
Queries,”  1855.). 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  “Heraldry  of  Fish,”  that  in 
remote  times  an  offering  of  fish  had  been 
allowed,  and  was  for  several  centuries 
claimed  and  allowed  to  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  Westminster,  on  the  plea  that 
when  St.  Peter  consecrated  that  church 
he  made  a  grant  to  the  convent  of  a  tithe 
of  all  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Thames 
under  the  Lord  Mayor’s  jurisdiction, 


which  is  from  Yantlett  Creek  to  the  stone 
near  Staines  Bridge.  To  a  failure  of  this 
tribute  has  been  attributed  the  decay  of 
salmon  in  the  English  Thames.  An  an¬ 
alogous  reason  for  the  decrease  of  salmon 
in  Ireland  was  given  by  Dr.  Boute  in  his 
“Natural  History”  of  that  country.  He 
says  that  before  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
to  which  the  author  ascribes  all  the  na¬ 
tional  calamities,  salmon  were  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Shakespeare  mentions  the 
fish  in  “  Othello  ”  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
fer  its  fashionableness. 

The  laws  made  in  reference  to  this  fish 
are  the  true  index  to  its  estimation  as  an 
article  of  trade.  They  appear  to  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the 
fish  was  recognised  as  merchandise  of  a 
profitable  kind.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  quaintest  of  the  clauses  referred  to. 
In  the  year  1423,  the  second  Act  of  Henry 
VI.,  ii  is  ordered  that  the  “buttes  of 
salmon  comying  by  wey  of  merchandise 
into  this  land  out  of  strange  countries 
should  be  of  certain  mesure.”  In  the 
twenty-second  Ed.  IV.,  in  which  the  right 
of  fishing  in  the  Tweed  is  let  on  form  to 
the  merchants  and  freemen  of  Berwick; 
the  packing  of  salmon  in  barrels  was  also 
regulated. 

Magna  Charta  has  two  clauses  affect¬ 
ing  salmon,  one  putting  a  stop  to  the 
further  “  defending  ”  or  appropriation  of 
fisheries  by  the  Crown  or  its  grantees, 
and  the  other  prohibiting  all  weirs  or 
“  curries,”  except  only  by  the  sea  coast. 
Other  laws  affecting  the  close  time,  and 
variously  regulating  the  salmon  industry, 
were  afterwards  made  as  occasion  seemed 
to  dictate  for  both  public  and  private  in¬ 
terests,  but  until  1681  it  appears  that  the 
close  times  of  several  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  English  rivers  were  regulated  by  the 
Acts  of  Richard  II.,  which  had  nominally 
been  in  force,  therefore,  for  500  years. 
With  the  subsequent  multitude  of  Acts 
affecting  English  fisheries  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  deal. 

In  Scotland  legislation  began  almost  as 
soon,  and  proceeded  with  objects  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  Ireland  and  England. 
The  commencement  of  Scotch  salmon 
law  began  under  the  governance  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  and,  according  to 
Alexander  Russell,  occupied  “an  incredi¬ 
ble  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  his  successors  for  several  hundred 
years;  so  that  in  reading  the  collection 
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of  ancient  Scottish  statutes  one  is  apt  to 
think  that  the  chief  thing  which  Scotland 
achieved  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn 
was  ‘Acts  anent  the  preservation  of  sal- 
monde.’  ”  These  statutes  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  “reid  fische.”  as  it  was 
termed,  are  admirable  in  spirits,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  all  the  thoroughness  and  severity  of 
the  Scotch  character  when  dealing  with 
matters  whereby  money  accrues.  Over 
and  over  again  the  reason  given  for  an 
enactment  is  the  praiseworthy  one,  be¬ 
cause  such  practices — /'  r.,  engines  of 
destruction,  etc.,  “  destroy  the  breed 
of  fish  and  limit  the  commonn  profite 
of  the  realme.”  The  penalties  attached 
to  the  violation  of  these  laws  is  as 
remarkable  as  their  number.  One  of 
the  first  parliaments  of  James  I, 
(Scotland),  1424,  thus  records:  “Quha 
sa  ever  be  convict  of  slauchte  of 
salmonde  in  time  forbidden  be  the  law  he 
sail  pay  fourtie  shillings  for  the  unlaw, 
and  at  the  third  time  gif  he  be  convict  of 
sik  trespass  he  sail  tyne  his  life  or  then 
buy  it,”  which  in  modern  English  means 
that  he  shall  lose  his  life  or  buy  it — 
strangely  enough,  for  how  much  is  not 
specified.  Probably  the  price  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  culprit 
and  the  mercy  of  the  “powers  that  be.” 
This  severity  is  very  common  throughout 
the  whole  of  ancient  Scotch  legislation  of 
the  “salmonde,”  and  in  only  one  instance 
can  I  find  any  relaxation — it  is  the  9th 
James  I.,  1429.  “Out-takand,”  that  is, 
excepting  from  the  other  acts  regarding 
salmon,  “the  waters  of  Solway  and 
Tweeds  quhilk  sal  be  reddie  to  ail  Scot- 
tis-men  all  times  of  the  year  as  lang  as 
Berwick  and  Roxbury  ar  in  the  English 
mennis  hands.”  That  is  to  say,  as  the 
authority  before  quoted  naively  remarks, 
“the  Scottish  king  and  his  estates  solemn¬ 
ly  passed  an  act  authorizing  and  enjoin¬ 
ing  all  Scottis-men  to  go  a  poaching  in 
England  and  in  those  portions  of  the 
border  waters  in  which,  though  properly 
Scotch,  the  English  had,  or  occasionally 
took  an  interest.”  Pleasing  this  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  !  Moreover,  not  only  were  Scot¬ 
tis-men  empowered  to  take  English  sal¬ 
mon,  but  if  Englishmen  wanted  Scotch 
salmon,  then  “it  is  ordained  that  na  Scot- 
tis-man  sell  to  Englishmen  and  in  England 
beforehand  or  otherwas,  onv  salmonde 
lot.  that  Englishmen  bye  them  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  English  gold,  and  none  other 
contentation;  and  gif  the  Englishmen 


will  not  bye  them,  the  Scottis  merchandes 
may  sende  them  to  Flanders  or  other 
places  quhair  them  thinks:  swa  that  of 
was  wise,  they  nouther  sende  them  nor 
sell  them  in  England.”  What  do  my 
readers  think  of  this  piece  of  protection¬ 
ist  policy? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dialec¬ 
tical  names  by  which  the  salmo-salar  is, 
or  has  been,  known:  Boggit,  beikat, 
bluecap,  bluepoll,  brandling,  brandlin, 
chine,  cudding,  ehoe,  farthing  trout,  fin- 
gerling,  finnack,  forktail,  gravelin,  grave¬ 
ling,  gibfish,  gilse,  grilse,  grilse-kelt, 
gowries,  half-fish,  heppar,  kelt,  kepper- 
grilse,  kilty,  kipper,  laspring,  lax,  lewin, 
ligger,  par,  pink,  pug,  rawner,  salmon, 
salmon-peal, salmon-sprint,  samlet,  sewen, 
silver  salmon,  simenV  skeggar,  skirling, 
smelt,  smolt,  smoot,  sparling,  sprag, 
spod,  summer  cock  and  trotter. 

I  shall  now,  for  the  convenience  of  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  the  reader,  proceed  to 
trace  the  personal  history  of  the  salmon 
from  the  deposition  of  the  ova,  through 
its  parrhood,  smolthood  and  grilsehood, 
on  to  the  period  when  it  falls  to  the  fish¬ 
erman  an  adult  fish. 

First  as  to  the  ova.  It  is  expedient  to 
say  that  during  early  or  late  spring  the 
salmon  commence  to  leave  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  and  ascend  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  the  eggs.  These  salmon 
are  usually  at  this  time  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  are  known  as  “clean  run” 
fish.  They  have  obtained  an  increase  of 
size  and  quality  by  their  preceding  resi¬ 
dence  in  salt  water,  which  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  from 
5  to  9  pounds  in  a  single  journey. 

In  selecting  a  river  for  ascension  it  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  salmon  seldom 
make  a  mistake  as  to  whether  it  is  that 
in  which  they  passed  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence  or  not.  It  would  seem  as 
if  either  the  temperature  or  complexion 
or  some  other  quality  in  the  water  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  native  stream  of  the  salmon 
was  easily  perceptible  to  it,  for  with  a 
homing  instinct  which  is  also  observable 
in  animals  higher  in  the  scale  of  organ¬ 
ization,  it  unerringly  determines  to  as¬ 
cend  to  the  haunts  of  its  parrhood  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  mission — the  Di¬ 
vine  edict,  “increase  and  multiply.” 
However  this  be,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  smolts,  which  the  year  preced¬ 
ing  have  been  taken,  marked,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  water,  have  been  taken  in 
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repeated  cases  during  the  ensuing  sea¬ 
son,  exhibiting  the  astonishing  increase 
alluded  to.  The  order  of  the  ascent  of 
these  clean  run  parent  fish  seems  to  be, 
first,  salmon,  or  the  strong  early  runners; 
then  the  grilse;  and  lastly,  the  small 
“spring  salmon,”  which  have  probably 
never  before  ascended,  but  for  a  period  of 
from  eight  to  ten  months  remained  in  the 
sea,  gathering  size  and  strength,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  ova  for  the  first  deposit  in  its 
history.  It  may  be  useful  at  this  stage 
to  explain  what  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
namely,  that  the  parr  usually  puts 
on  a  “  smolt  dress,”  by  which  is 
meant  a  slightly  different  coloring 
and  increased  thickness  of  skin  and  scales, 
in  about  three  years  after  hatching,  and 
usually  decends  to  the  sea  during  May  or 
June,  or  even  July.  It  is  usually,  also, 
about  2oz.  at  the  time  of  its  migration, 
and  may,  as  before  indicated,  and  often 
does,  return  in  the  following  spring,  with 
enormously  increased  bulk.  If  they  return 
in  this  manner  they  are  known  as  grilse\ 
if,  however,  as  may  happen,  they  remain 
longer  in  salt  water,  and  do  not  seek  the 
rivers  till  the  next  year,  they  are  salmon. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  rightly 
be  assumed  that  it  is  not  absolutely  a 
physical  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  fish 
to  spawn  every  year.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
established  truth  that  they  sometimes 
only  do  this  in  alternate  years.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  with  young  fish. 

At  the  time  of  ascent  into  the  spawn¬ 
ing  water  the  fish — whether  grilse  or 
salmon — is  of  a  beautiful  silvery  hue, 
merging  into  bluish-black  on  the  back  and 
upper  part  of  the  head.  A  few  dark  spots 
are  observable,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  Salmo  salar  at  such  time  is  very  im¬ 
posing.  The  method  by  which  one  can 
tell  if  the  fish  taken  at  this  period  be  a 
grilse  or  salmon  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
verbal  communication;  but  their  scales 
are  easier  of  detachment  than  those  of 
their  older  brethren,  and  superlatively 
easier  to  get  off  than  those  of  the  small 
spring  salmon  before  noticed.  The  tails 
of  the  two  former  are  also  less  forked  than 
those  of  the  latter. 

The  journey  upwards  is  often  one  of 
great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  instinct  of  the  salmon  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  surmounts.  The  physi¬ 
cal  preparation  received  in  the  salt  water 
is  fully  required,  and  the  maturing  of  the 
ova  and  milt,  together  with  the  arduous 


character  of  the  journey,  tax  the  strength 
of  the  fish  to  an  extremity.  No  impedi¬ 
ment,  however,  seems  to  daunt  the  aspir¬ 
ing  would-be  parent,  and  she  or  he  shoots 
with  the  velocity  of  a  lightning  flash  up 
cataracts  or  rapid  streams,  and  over 
mechanical  hindrances  with  a  steeplechas¬ 
ing  ability  often  perfectly  wonderful. 
Mr.  Pennell  says  that  at  such  times  the 
salmon  will  glide  through  the  water  at 
the  rate  of  1500  ft.  per  minute — upwards 
of  400  miles  per  diem,  assuming  it  never 
rests. 

Wondrous  have  been  the  stories  told 
of  the  salmon  leaps.  The  old  idea  was, 
of  course,  that  when  a  fish  foresaw  a 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  upper  water  of 
a  cataract,  it  curved  itself  like  a  bow,  and 
placing  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  hurled  itself 
as  a  spring  thus  bent  held  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  propels  itself  through 
the  air.  And  this  not  once,  but  many 
times  in  succession,  until  its  object  was 
attained.  Of  course  the  idea  is  untenable, 
for  the  question  would  naturally  arise, 
How  does  the  fish  get  into  position,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  tumultuous 
water  from  which  it  springs  ? 

To  this  self  put  question,  I  may  answer 
by  quoting  a  capital  explanation  of  the 
whole  modus  operandi.  Speaking  in  1850, 
Ephemera  says:  “  Last  year  I  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  their  points,  and  saw 
that  salmon  surmounting  obstacles  in 
their  way  as  they  ascended  rivers  sprang 
straight  forwards  head  foremost  out  of  the 
water,  which,  with  accompanying  mus¬ 
cular  effort,  sent  them  upwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  If  a  salmon  means  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  it  strikes  its  fins,  particularly  the 
dorsal  one  against  the  water  above.  The 
action  of  the  fins  against  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  volume  of  water  above 
tends  to  force  the  fish  downwards;  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  fins  are  strongly 
pressed  against  the  volume  of  water  be¬ 
neath  the  fish,  the  tendency  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  will  be  to  propel  the  fish  in  a  vertical 
direction,  or  upwards.  The  class  of  fish 
denominated  cetacea,  which  require  to 
rise  frequently  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  have  tails 
lying  horizontally  with  the  water,  and  not 
perpendicularly  in  it.  This  nice  proviso 
in  nature  is  to  enable  them  to  rise  and 
sink  with  greater  facility.  They  have 
only  to  strike  their  flat  tails  against  the 
waters  in  the  depth  of  ocean,  and  straight¬ 
way  they  are  sent  many  fathoms  upwards; 
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a  contrary  caudal  action  will  send  them 
down  into  the  deeps  again.  If  the  whale 
were  not  provided  with  the  flat  or  horizon¬ 
tal  tail,  it  would  die  of  suffocation,  as  it 
would  then  be  unable  to  lift  into  vital  air 
his  huge  carcase  from  the  dark  un¬ 
fathomed  caves,  in  which  he  cannot  long 
rest  for  want  of  ventilation.  The  dorsal, 
pectoral,  and  ventral  fins  of  a  salmon  are 
the  agents  by  which  they  rise  and  sink  in 
the  water.  By  the  agency  in  great  part 
of  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  they  are  enabled 
to  propel  themselves  in  any  horizontal 
direction.” 

“A  salmon  cannot  spring  far  out  of  the 
water  unless  it  be  deep,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  need  be  very  deep.  In  making  its 
spring,  it  first  sinks  rapidly  by  an  up¬ 
ward  action  of  the  fins,  and  then  sudden¬ 
ly  reversing  their  action  and  finding  a 
point  (fnppui  in  the  volume  of  water 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  saltant  powers 
of  its  muscles  into  requisition,  it  bounds 
beyond  the  waters’  surface  in  an  oblique¬ 
ly  vertical  direction,  a  distance  double 
that  of  6  feet  if  necessary  that  it  should 
do  so.  I  have  seen  a  grilse  and  not 
a  very  large  one,  jump  upward  and 
forward  somewhat  obliquely  the  length 

I  and  another  calculated  —  of  my 
fishing  rod,  that  is  seventeen  feet. 
Mr.  Young  and  other  observant  authori¬ 
ties  told  me,  that  before  a  portion  of  the 
mass  of  rock  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
large  Shin  waterfall  was  blasted,  its  first 
ledge  was  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  when  the  river  was  at  its 
average  height.  Salmon  could  spring 
into  the  water  on  this  ledge  at  a  bound 
and  then,  stemming  the  arch-formed 
cataract,  they  would  ascend  to  the  upper 
pools.”  The  veracity  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
is  unimpeachable,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  experience  is  not  exceptional. 
The  idea  that  the  fish  took  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  may  have  arisen  from  the  bow¬ 
like  position  it  assumes  in  falling  again. 
This  position,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is,  however,  natural.  When  a  youth 
jumps  from  a  height,  his  legs,  if  bent 
completely  under  him  at  the  moment  of 
leaving  the  point  from  which  he  springs, 
invariably  straighten  ere  he  reaches  the 
ground  by  their  own  weight,  or  rather  by 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  salmon,  only  in  that  case  the 
head  and  tail  are  drawn  water-wards  first. 
Dr.  Fleming  has  said  in  his  evidence  be¬ 
fore  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com¬ 


mons  that  he  had  seen  a  salmon  spring 
over  a  fall  of  thirty  feet.  Credat  Indffus 
apclla.  Bye  the  way,  Ausonius  has  pret¬ 
tily  described  the  springing  of  a  salmon: 

Nor  will  I  pass  the  flittering1  salmon  by 
With  crimson  flesh  within  of  sparkling1  dye. 

A  hidden  impulse  first  disturbs  the  stream 
That  silent  flows:  then  upward  darts  the  gleam 
At  middle  water;  and  the  bounding  fish 
Strikes  with  his  quivering  tail  in  earnest  wish 
To  dart  aloft.  * 

Certain  it  is,  that  some  prodigious 
leaps  are  from  time  to  time  made,  and  in 
many  cases  the  fish  meet  their  deaths  in 
their  endeavors.  This  is  so  at  the  Falls 
at  Kilmorack  on  the  Bauly  in  Inverness- 
shire,  where  the  peasantry  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  branches  of  trees  to  intercept 
the  fish  as  they  fall  from  the  unavailing 
spring.  According, to  Harting,  in  his 
work,  “The  Sea  and  its  Living  Won¬ 
ders,”  the  same  practice  obtains  at  the 
cataract  of  the  Liffey  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Mudie,  in  the  British  Naturalist  men¬ 
tions  in  this  connection  a  curious  inci¬ 
dent  which  the  Frasers  of  Lovat  used  to 
astonish  their  guests  with,  viz.,  the  vol¬ 
untary  cooking  of  a  salmon.  A  kettle  of 
boiling  water  was  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  fall  selected  close  to  the  water,  and 
the  company  waited  till  a  salmon  fell  into 
the  cauldron  and  was  thus  boiled  in  their 
presence.  The  affair  seems  possible,  but 
hardly  probable.  I,  for  one,  should  not 
like  to  wait  for  my  dinner  till  such  a 
thing  occurred.  Mr.  Pennell,  not  to  be 
behind  in  curious  tales,  also  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Two  young  ladies  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Thornhill,  were  re¬ 
cently  walking  by  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nith,  when  they  saw  a  large  salmon  al¬ 
most  stranded  in  a  shallow  creek;  they 
walked  into  the  water  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  fish  up  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac , 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and 
were  stooping  to  secure  it,  when  it  sprang 
completely  over  their  heads,  and  falling 
on  dry  land,  was  captured  and  carried 
home  in  triumph.”  For  this  story  Mr. 
Pennell  vouches,  he  having  had  it  direct 
from  the  two  principal  performers. 

Having  reached  suitable  spots  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  river  the  female  com1 
mences  to  make  her  nest.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  she  is  assisted  by  a  male  fish.  The 
character  of  the  site  of  operations  is  usually 
gravelly,  and  the  more  disintegrated  it  is 
the  better.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
spot  is  usually  also  occupied  by  several 
other  pairs  of  fish,  and  it  is  common  to 
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observe  salmon  trout  and  the  youthful 
male  parrs  present  at  the  time  the  adult 
fish  are  about  to  transact  their  domestic 
business.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time 
to  understand  what  purpose  was  served 
by  these  intrusive  and  pugnacious  little 
fish,  but  their  constant  and  close  attend¬ 
ance  at  last  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
afforded  protection  to  Mrs.  Salmo  Salar 
whilst  her  lord  and  master  was  engaged 
in  driving  off  importunate  rivals.  The 
parrs  also  possess  the  power  of  impregnat¬ 
ing  the  ova,  and  constantly  exercise  it. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  female  parrs 
can  lay  no  eggs.  It  seems  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  descend  to  the 
sea  before  her  maternity  is  possible. 

The  terrific  combats  which  constantly 
take  place  between  the  male  fish  and 
other  males  equally  amorous  often  assume 
a  serious  character  for  the  devoted  spouse. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  so  pro¬ 
longed  has  been  the  strife  and  so  san¬ 
guinary  the  result,  that  his  strength  only 
enables  him  to  fecundate  the  ova  and  lie 
then  expires.  During  these  fierce  on¬ 
slaughts  the  female  calmly  but  vigorously 
goes  on  with  the  maternal  business  she 
is  upon,  and  seemingly  it  matters  little  to 
her  which  of  her  knights  is  triumphant, 
an  instinct  appearing  to  inform  her  that 
in  no  case  will  her  labor  be  in  vain,  for 
either  an  adult  male  or  a  parr  will  perform 
the  essential  impregnation  for  a  surety. 

The  weapons  in  use  are  the  teeth  and 
a  cartilaginous'but  very  hard  bone  or  ex¬ 
crescence,  which  develops  on  the  point 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  striking  its  oppo¬ 
nent  it  usually  darts  fiercely  forward  in  a 
direct  line,  and  does  not  I  think  turn  on 
its  side  purposely,  although  the  concus¬ 
sion  often  obliges  it  so  to  do.  The  teeth 
are  used  to  tear  as  a  bulldog  would. 
Sometimes  in  old  salmon  the  jaws,  from 
the  growth  of  the  excrescence  above 
mentioned,  do  not  close  sufficiently  to  al¬ 
low  of  food  being  readily  retained,  and 
the  “  old  soldier,”  as  he  is  colloquially 
termed,  like  an  old  eagle,  dies  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  general  malaise. 

But  to  return  to  the  female  fish.  In 
making  her  bed  she  exercises  a  peculiar 
movement.  The  powerful  tail  propels 
her  closed  muzzle  into  the  gravel,  deeply 
or  otherwise  according  to  its  state  of  dis¬ 
integration  or  pebbly  character,  and  she 
moves  the  loosened  stones  slightly  aside 
by  a  quick  turn  on  to  her  side.  This 
gives  a  glancing  appearance,  which  is  a 


beautiful  sight.  The  friction  does  not 
seem  to  injure  her  head  to  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  it  appearing  to  be  lubricated  copi¬ 
ously  with  the  ordinary  mucus  or  slime, 
the  secretion  of  which  at  this  time  is 
greatly  increased. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  fish  the 
operation  goes  on  from  one  to  seven  days, 
and  as  the  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  batch¬ 
es  at  small  intervals,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
attentions  of  the  male  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired.  A  slight  mucous  matter  envel¬ 
opes  the  eggs  at  the  moment  of  spawn¬ 
ing,  and  is  supposed  to  give  some  little 
attachment  to  the  egg.  The  male,  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  impregnation,  ascends  to  a 
point  a  little  above  where  the  deposited 
eggs  lie  —  the  distance  is  determined  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  —  and  gently 
sheds  the  milt  so  that  it  mingles  with  the 
water  and  falls  upon  the  ova.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  two  spines  in  the  ventral  fins,  by 
which  he  steadies  himself  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  This  being  concluded,  the  impreg¬ 
nated  ova  are  lightly  covered  up,  and  re¬ 
main  from  eighty  to  140  days  —  unless 
eaten  by  old  unfecund  fish  —  before  the 
embryo  breaks  the  horny  covering. 

The  parr  or  young  salmon  having  lived 
some  three  or  four  years  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  sturdy  after  growth,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  put  on  the  smolt  dress,  and  as 
the  spent  adult  fish  slowly  drop  down¬ 
wards,  it  also  passes  on  to  the  estuaries 
and  thence  out  to  sea.  It  is  said  that 
when  ready  for  the  trip  the  smolts  as¬ 
semble  in  sculles  or  shoals  and  proceed 
in  family  groups  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  excessively  cau¬ 
tious  when  they  arrive  at  an  obstacle, 
and  a  waterfall  to  be  traversed  is  a  source 
of  contemplation  for  a  shoal  of  smolts 
which  sometimes  engage  their  attention 
for  many  hours. 

Now  what  constitutes  the  food  of  the 
smolt  after  its  arrival  in  the  salt  water  is 
a  matter  rather  for  conjecture  than  actual 
determination  here.  That  “  potent  grave 
and  reverend  doctors  ”  have  disagreed  is 
certain,  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  the  moot  points  involved. 
Professor  Quekett,  in  i860,  stated  it  as 
his  opinion  that  salmon  search  deep  wa¬ 
ter  for  the  ova  of  the  sea  urchin.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  its  food  consists  of  entomostraceous 
Crustacea,  found  frequently  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  deep  water  in  semi-solid  masses. 
Dr.  Knox  thought  that  the  ova  of  various 
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kinds  of  echinodermata  (star  fish,  sea 
urchins,  encrustes.  &c.,)  and  some  Crusta¬ 
cea  (crab  and  lobster  family)  form  its 
food.  Faber,  in  his  “Natural  History  of 
the  Fish  of  Ireland,”  says  the  salmon 
feeds  on  “small  fishes  and  marine  ani¬ 
mals.”  Dr.  Fleming  mentions  the  sand 
eel,  as  does  also  Sir  J.  Richardson,  and 
Sir  W.  Jardine  confirms  this.  A  Mr.  A. 
Morrison  says  that  within  flood  mark  he 
has  taken  several  good  sized  herrings 
from  their  stomachs.  A  writer  in  No.  87 
“  Once  a  Week  ”  also  says,  “  My  friend 
Mr.  Walter  Campbell  informed  me,  that 
he  once  had  a  wonderful  haul  of  salmon 
at  Islay  in  an  estuary’  of  the  sea.  He 
landed  716  and  many  of  them  escaped. 
As  the  net  approached  the  shore,  he  saw 
the  fish  discharging  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs,  which  consisted  of  small  eels." 
Now  here  we  have  diversity  of  opinion, 


which,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
bable  accuracy  of  observation  in  those 
who  utter  them,  is  at  least  remarkable. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  I  give 
a  table  of  these  opinions  that  he  may  see 
at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  subject  at  the 
time  I  write. 
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Dr.  Knox . . 
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Dr.  Fleming . 

Sir  J.  Richardson . 

and  ' 

Sir  W.  Jardine . 

Mr.  A.  Morrison . ..Herrings. 

Mr.  W.  Campbell . Small  eels. 


With  such  a  variety  of  food,  no  won¬ 
der  the  smolt  gets  fat. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  approach  the 
subject  of  salmon*  fishing  with  all  the 
humility  so  great  a  matter  requires. 
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SOON  after  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
civil  war,  the  gallant  Ned  Buntline, 
whose  love  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had 
been  tested  on  the  battle  field  of  Mexico 
and  the  earlier  Seminole  war,  again  en¬ 
listed  under  the  Union  flag,  dnd  served 
with  credit  and  distinction  in  the  hotly- 
contested  battles  of  the  terrible,  and,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  “irrepressible  con¬ 
flict.”  His  former  experience  in  border 
warfare,  his  intrepid  courage,  coolness 
and  daring  combined  to  fit  him  admira¬ 
bly  for  the  position  which  was  soon  as¬ 
signed  to  him — that  of  “chief  of  scouts,” 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  dashing  spirit  and  manner  of  Col. 
Judson  inspired  his  soldiers  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  admiration,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  his  nerve  and  gallantry,  backed  by 
the  brave  bordermen  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  was  very  victorious  by  unexpected 
assaults  against  superior  numbers.  He 
was  essentially  a  fighter  of  the  hurricane 
order,  and  re-enacted  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  im¬ 
petuous,  resistless  charges  so  character¬ 


istic  of  Sheridan  and  Custer.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  caution  and  strategy 
were  required,  Col.  Judson  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  and  guerilla  mode  of  warfare 
often  enabled  him  to  check  the  ravages 
of  the  vampires  of  the  frontier. 

During  the  terrible  strife  Col.  Judson 
was  unconsciously  laying  the  foundation 
for  greater  fame  and  fortune  as  a  writer 
of  fiction.  It  was  during  this  period,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  that  he  formed 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  brave 
scouts  of  the  border,  “Wild  Bill,”  “Buf¬ 
falo  Bill,”  Capt.  Jack  Crawford,  “Texas 
Jack”  and  other  daring  heroes  of  the 
West,  who  afterward  figured  prominent¬ 
ly  in  his  most  successful  novels.  In  his 
spirited  reminiscences  of  the  war,  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  pages  of  many  periodic¬ 
als  of  the  day,  Ned  Buntline  has  given 
graphic  pen  pictures  of  the  times  that  liter¬ 
ally  tried  men’s  souls.  The  following  sketch 
originally  contributed  by  our  hero  to  the 
columns  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm , 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  grim  glory  of  war: 
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Meeting,  not  long  ago,  to  my  great  delight, 
one  of  your  old  subscribers  and  best  friends, 
Major  Schieffelin,  of  the  great  drug  firm  of  W. 
H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  recalled  an  incident  very 
memorable  in  his  life  and  mine.  He  was  the 
third  major  in  Gen.  Charles  C.  Dodge’s  First 
N.  Y.  Mounted  Rifles,  and  joined  the  regiment 
about  the  same  time  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
taking  saddle  with  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
touched  spur  to  flank. 

The  day  I  reached  the  regiment,  early  in  1S62, 
there  was  a  reconnoisance  ordered  to  feel  of  the 
enemy  on  the  lines  of  the  Blackwater,and  to  make 
a  push  toward  Petersburg  to  see  what  his  strength 
was.  There  was  a  brigade  of  infantry  under 
General  Wessels;  a  section  of  Battery  L,  regu¬ 
lar  United  States  artillery,  under  Lieut.  Beecher; 
the  howitzer  battery  of  First  Mounted  Rifles 
under  Fairgraves,  and  the  First  Mounted  Rifles 
under  Col.  Dodge,  afterward  a  general  when 
only  twenty- three  years  of  age,  and  the  finest- 
looking  man  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  saddle.  Six 
feet  two  in  height,  elegantly  formed,  with  a  clas¬ 
sic,  fearless  face,  a  splendid  horseman,  he 
looked  every  inch  the  soldier.  He  had  already 
served  abroad  in  the  Queen’s  Light  Guards,  the 
finest  cavalry  in  England. 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  Blackwater  Bridge 
the  command  was  halted  in  a  depression  near 
a  stream,  scouts  sent  ahead  and  the  enemy 
discovered  in  force  across  the  Blackwater,  with 
a  long  range  of  masked  rifle  pits  beyond  the 
abutments  of  the  bridge,  which,  with  the  steam 
saw  mill  at  that  point,  they  had  burned. 

The  undersigned  volunteered  alone  to  find 
where  the  enemy  was,  and  did  find  them,  rather 
suddenly.  They  were  so  well  masked  that  he 
gained  the  river  bank  above  the  ruins  of  the 
mill,  rode  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  skirted 
along  the  shore  to  the  east  abutment  of  the 
bridge,  without  seeing  a  man,  or  anything  but  a 
thick  growth  of  bushes  on  the  high  bank  just 
beyond  the  river — there  very  deep  and  about 
100  or  130  feet  wide.  The  bridge  had  been  a 
wooden  structure,  single  span. 

Just  as  the  rider  reached  the  foot  of  the  abut¬ 
ments,  a  single  confederate  officer  rose  among 
the  bushes  and  shouted:  , 

“Halt,  you  d — d  Yank  !  Halt  and  surren¬ 
der  !” 

“Not  much  !”  I  replied.  We  were  almost  in 
pistol  shot,  and  all  was  so  still  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice  was  audible.  “Not  quite  ready  !” 

“Fire  !”  he  yelled. 

And  at  that  every  bush  seemed  to  have  cov¬ 
ered  a  man,  for  full  two  hundred  riflemen 
poured  a  concentrated  volley  on  me.  The  de¬ 
pression  from  the  high  bank  to  where  I  sat  in 
my  saddle  was  full  thirty  degrees,  and  every 
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shot  went  over  my  head.  The  air  seemed  hot 
with  bullets;  but  nary  a  scratch  to  me  or  my 
horse.  But  the  way  that  horse  went  over  the 
bank  and  out  of  range  was  a  caution  to  those 
who  practice  electric  locomotion. 

To  ride  back,  report  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  and  get  to  the  mounted  rifles  was  quick 
work. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  and  Twenty-sixth 
Ohio  were  ordered  forward  as  a  skirmish  line, 
two  companies  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  dismount¬ 
ed,  with  their  Sharpe’s  carbines,  and  Beecher’s 
section  of  Battery  L,  two  guns,  sent  forward. 

The  writer  was  given  a  special  squad  of  sharp 
shooters  from  the  Rifles  to  feel  the  way,  place 
the  artillery  and  do  about  as  he  pleased. 

He  gave  Beecher  his  points,  showed  him  by 
two  tall  trees  the  limits,  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  while  the  battery  gal¬ 
loped  to  a  spot  masked  by  bushes  not  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  enemy,  the  infantry  named 
advanced  in  treble  skirmish  line,  cautiously, 
under  cover. 

When  I  had  rode  back  I  had  seen  close  to  the 
east  abutment  of  the  bridge,  near  a  rail  fence,  a 
huge  sycamore  tree,  a  splendid  cover.  With 
six  men  from  company  C,  I  think,  and  two  from 
A,  I  made  a  rush  for  that  tree,  and  we  reached 
it  unharmed,  I  made  the  men  lie  down  and  hand 
me  up  a  loaded  rifle  when  mine  was  emptied. 
They  were  hidden  by  the  large  trunk  entirely. 
The  opposite  bank  was  now  almost  a  sheet  of 
fire,  though  few  men  could  be  seen,  they  were 
so  well  masked.  Our  skirmishers  were  sending 
in  lead  hot  and  fast. 

Beecher  opened  fire  with  his  two  rifled  guns, 
but  his  shot  (shrapnel  he  was  using)  went  forty 
feet  too  high. 

One  of  my  men,  Corporal  Kane,  now,  I  think, 
in  New  York,  crept  back  and  told  Beecher  from 
me  how  much  depression  was  needed  to  reach 
their  works. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Wheelan,  brother  of 
our  then  Major  Wheelan,  who  is  now  a  senior 
captain  in  the  Second  regular  United  States 
cavalry,  Gen.  Augur’s  old  regiment,  tried  to 
creep  through  the  rail  fence  to  reach  my  tree, 
from  behind  which  I  was  firing  as  often  as  I 
could  see  a  man  on  the  other  side. 

Poor  Wheelan  was  shot  through  the  throat  as 
he  raised  his  head  to  speak  to  me. 

Amid  a  shower  of  bullets  two  of  the  heroes, 
who  had  held  the  tree  with  me  all  this  time, 
caught  him,  dragged  him  through  the  fence  and 
keeping  in  the  tree  line,  carried  him  to  the  rear, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  And  now  I 
saw  Schieflelin  for  the  first  time  under  fire. 

He  had  ridden  up  on  hearing  that  Wheelan 
was  shot,  and  there  he  sat  in  his  saddle,  his 
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plumed  hat  over  his  fair  young  face,  a  blue  cloak 
with  its  red  lining,  thrown  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  curiously  looking  at  the  enemy’s  works, 
just  as  Beecher’s  battery  got  in  its  work  at  the 
right  elevation.  A  soldier  myself,  of  two  long, 
hard  wars,  used  to  fire,  knowing  that  he  was  for 
the  first  time  under  fire,  I  watched  him  with  a 
curiosity  that  made  me  forget  any  danger  myself, 
though  several  bullets  grazed  me  where  I  stood. 
Bullet  after  bullet  whistled  over  and  about  him, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  them  a  bit,  until 
an  officer  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  gave  him  a 
a  caution,  and  was  hit  himself  a  second  after. 

“This  is  war,  is  it? — rather  hot,  but  they  don’t 
kill  every'  shot?”  was  his  cool  remark,  made 
within  ten  feet  of  me  as  he  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  back  slowly  to  the  battalion. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  battery  had  shelled  the 
enemy  back,  and  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Col.  Spear,  having  come  up,  a  regular 
cavalry  charge  was  ordered,  and  both  com¬ 
mands,  the  rifles  leading,  swam  the  river,  cap¬ 
tured  the  enemy’s  works,  chased  the  force,  su¬ 
perior  to  our  own,  nearly  to  Ivor,  a  large  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  and  then  turning  to  the  right 
captured  the  picket  guards  at  Joiner’s  Ford, 
seven  miles  above,  and  rejoined  the  infantry  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  court  house. 

Surgeon  Boyd,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  New  York  was  along  as  a  volunteer, 
and  his  horse  wouldn’t  swim  worth  a  cent.  If 
he  is  living  perhaps  he  will  tell  your  readers  who 
pulled  him  from  his  saddle  and  landed  him  on 
the  right  side  of  Iordan,  where  he  found  his 
horse  in  time  to  keep  up  with  the  command. 

I'd  like  to  see  that  old  sycamore.  I’ll  bet,  if 
it  yet  stands,  and  has  not  been  hacked  at,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  bullets,  shot  at  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  writer — that  was  all  the  target 
they  had — can  be  found  in  that  tree. 

1  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  Gen.  Dodge 
and  Major  SchiefFelin  did  not  remain  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  They  would  have  held  their  own  and 
more — they  were  all  dash  and  courage.  But 
business  calls,  matrimony,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  political  promotions  they  had  to  wince  under 
— men  whose  service  as  ward  politicians  gave 
them  political  preference — did  the  work,  and 
both  resigned,  with  glory'  waiting  to  crown  their 
brows.  They  were  idolized  by  the  men  under 
them,  who  would  have  followed  them  to  death 
without  drawing  rein. 

This  is  but  a  desultory'  sketch,  a  pleasant 
memory'  of  hot  work,  but  it  is  yours.  If  the 
major  would  only  give  it  he  could  describe  the 
affair  far  better  than  ’tis  here  recorded. 

Another  episode  in  the  war  record  of 
Col,  Judson,  which  has  been  incorrectly 
if  not  maliciously,  distorted,  was  the 


period  of  temporary  incarceration  at  Fort 
Hamilton.  The  true  version  of  this  affair 
has  been  recently  given  by*  Major  T.  P. 
McElrath.  the  popular  writer  of  war 
stories,  as  follows: 

Happening  to  encounter  recently  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  exploits  of  the  late  Edward  Z.  C. 
Judson — more  popularly  known  to  the  past  gen¬ 
eration  by  his  nom  de plume  of  “Ned  Buntline’’ 
— the  author  of  some  of  the  most  blood  curdling, 
hair  raising  novels  in  American  literature,  it 
flashed  upon  my  memory  that  the  novelist 
had  once  been  a  prisoner  in  my  special 
custody  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor. 
That  post  was  not  utilized  during  the  war  as  a 
military  prison,  nor  is  its  history  associated  with 
the  records  of  captives,  famous  or  infamous,  as 
military  or  civilian  opponents  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
tegrity  as  are  those  of  Fqrts  Lafayette,  Monroe, 
Warren,  McHenry  and  Jefferson.  Nevertheless 
within  an  interval  of  a  few  months  three  men 
were  incarcerated  in  Fort  Hamilton,  all  of  them 
soldiers,  and  all  three  arrested  by  the  unusual 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  without  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  charges  against  them  which  would  have 
insured  them  the  benefit  of  trial  by  court  mar¬ 
tial.  As  the  whole  circumstances  of  these  cases 
have  never  found  their  way  into  public  print, 
many  of  their  attendant  facts  being  known  only 
to  myself,  it  occurred  to  me  that  their  recital 
might  constitute  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history'  of  that  period. 

The  first  of  the  three  individuals  referred  to 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  whose  ability  in 
both  military'  and  civilian  branches  of  service 
prior  to  and  since  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
earned  for  him  world-wide  distinction.  In  the 
second  Army  Register  of  1861,  issued  after  the 
first  reorganization  of  the  regular  army,  the  name 
of  Charles  P.  Stone  appears  seventh  in  rank  in 
the  list  of  brigadier  generals  of  volunteers, 
Generals  Porter,  Franklin  and  W.  T.  Sherman 
being  his  immediate  predecessors  and  U.  S. 
Grant  being  ten  “files”  below  him.  General 
Stone’s  career,  including  his  still  unexplained 
imprisonment  of  over  six  months’  duration,  is 
too  familiar  to  the  American  people  to  require 
detailed  relation  in  this  sketch.  I  have  felt  con¬ 
strained,  however,  to  make  this  brief  allusion  to 
him  from  the  circumstance  that  after  having  been 
the  first  man,  who,  in  January,  1861,  was  mus¬ 
tered  into  service  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
capital,  he  became  a  few  months  later  the  first 
military  prisoner  confined  during  the  war  in 
Fort  Hamilton.  He  was  arrested  at  midnight 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1862,  while  command¬ 
ing  a  corps  of  12,000  men  in  Virginia,  and  was 
placed  in  close  captivity  and  a  cold  ear  turned 
to  his  demands  for  an  explanation  of  the  outrage. 
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Fort  Lafayette  was  the  prison  to  which  he  was 
consigned  and  his  custodian  was  the  sturdy 
Martin  Burke,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Third 
United  States  artillery,  a  strict  military  con¬ 
structionist,  who  earned  for  himself  a  wide¬ 
spread  fame  by  the  grim  literalness  which  he 
displayed  in  managing  the  hospitalities  of  that 
isolated  and  dreaded  “bastile.”  No  charges 
were  ever  preferred  against  General  Stone,  and 
about  the  middle  of  July,  1862,  he  received  per¬ 
mission  to  take  quarters  at  Fort  Hamilton  on 
the  neighboring  main  land,  which  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  allowed  to  share  with  him. 
Finally,  on  August  16th,  he  was  abruptly  turned 
loose,  being  fully  released  from  arrest,  though 
nearly  another  year  elapsed  before  Secretary 
Stanton  permitted  him  to  again  assume  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field.  During  his  few  weeks’  resi¬ 
dence  at  Fort  Hamilton  he  was  very  popular 
with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  were  naturally  brought  into  play  by  the 
mysterious  irregularity  of  his  captivity.  To  the 
youngsters  of  the  “mess”  it  was  a  treat  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  genial  courtesy  which  uniformly  marked 
his  association  with  them,  while  his  soldier’s  dig¬ 
nity  furnished  them  a  desirable  model  for  imita¬ 
tion.  The  subsequent  distinguished  career  of 
General  Stone  has  recently  been  exhaustively 
related  in  the  newspapers,  through  the  interest 
excited  by  his  sudden  and  enexpected  death  in 
New  York  during  the  last  week  of  January, 
1887. 

The  two  successors  of  Gen.  Stone  as  prison¬ 
ers  in  Fort  Hamilton  were  men  of  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  type.  My  recollection  of  them  was  re¬ 
vived  by  the  newspaper  paragraphs  referred  to 
above,  which  contained  an  inaccurate  and  inad¬ 
equate  statement  regarding  an  episode  in  Mr. 
Judson’s  career  that  has  never  to  this  writing 
been  related.  The  writer  of  that  article  summed 
up  his  subject’s  war  record  in  the  following 
words:  “  During  the  war  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  for  overstaying  his 
parole.”  That  is  rather  too  scanty  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  in  the  army,  and  moreover  it 
is  not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Judson  was 
never  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette.  His  single 
experience  as  a  prisoner  of  consequence  during 
his  military  career  related  solely  to  a  captivity  in 
Fort  Hamilton  during  the  summer  of  1863.  At 
that  time  the  “military  post  of  the  city  and  har¬ 
bor  of  New  York,”  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  was  commanded  by  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Harvey  Brown,  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  artillery — the  brave  and  skillful 
officer,  who,  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  oc¬ 
currences  related  in  this  sketch  rescued  the  city 
of  New  York  from  the  hands  of  the  largest  and 
most  evil-disposed  mob  that  has  ever  come  to 


the  surface  in  the  United  States.  The  “post” 
comprised  all  the  forts  and  military  commands 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  excepting  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Island  and  Fort  Lafayette,  besides  the 
hospital  and  convalescent  depots  at  David’s, 
Hart’s  and  Riker’s  Islands.  The  garrison  of 
this  “post,”  exclusive  of  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  and  staff  of  Gen.  Wall,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  department  of  the  East,  was  composed  of 
the  headquarters  and  two  mounted  batteries  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  artillery,  battalions  of 
several  regiments  of  regular  infantry  which  had 
been  sent  North  to  replenish  their  forces  decim¬ 
ated  in  McClellan’s  peninsular  campaign,  and 
some  volunteer  regiments  recently  reorganized 
after  having  been  mustered  out  at  the  end  of 
their  original  two  years’  enlistment.  General 
Brown  had  an  office  in  Grand  street,  in  New 
York,  and  had  organized  a  military  patrol  for 
the  city  in  the  shape  of  a  volunteer  company 
which  he  designated  the  invalid  corps,  and 
which  was  the  object  of  his  special  and  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  the  early  summer  of 
1863  a  corporal  of  the  invalid  corps,  with  a  file 
of  men  escorting  a  prisoner,  reported  to  me  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  where  I  was  serving  as  post 
quartermaster.  The  captive  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  handsome  man,  wearing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  civilian’s  and  soldier’s  costume,  and 
bearing  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  command  rather  than  obey.  With 
him  I  received  a  note  from  Gen.  Brown,  in  New 
York,  directing  me  briefly  to  lock  the  prisoner 
in  a  casemate  and  to  keep  the  key  carefully  in 
my  own  pocket.  An  empty  casemate  recently 
vacated  by  a  departing  officer  of  the  garrison 
was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  was  hastily 
furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead,  a  couple  of 
chairs  and  a  few  other  conveniences  from  my 
own  quarters,  furnished  apartments  for  strang¬ 
ers  not  being  provided  at  that  post.  Shortly 
after  leaving  the  prisoner  to  his  reflections,  I 
was  handed  a  note  which  he  had  passed  through 
a  window  to  a  passing  soldier.  The  missive, 
the  original  of  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write, 
reads  as  follows: 

“If  Lieutenant  McElrath  will  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  loan  me  a  book  or  two  I  shall  be  sincere¬ 
ly  obliged.  Respectfully,  etc., 

“Edward  Z.  C.  Judson.” 

Recognizing  the  name  at  once  I  knew  my 
prisoner  to  be  the  redoubtable  Ned  Buntline. 
The  great  sensational  novelist  was  reluctantly 
contributing  his  share  toward  a  minor  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  same  hurried 
and  preemptory  manner  in  which  doubtless  the 
heroes  of  his  own  lurid  fiction  were  unexpect¬ 
edly  caused  to  encounter  the  shocks  of  adverse 
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fate.  I  sent  the  messenger  back  with  an  drm- 
ful  of  literature  and  arranged  matters  so  that  a 
fresh  supply  could  be  provided  at  the  captive’s 
will. 

On  General  Brown’s  arrival  at  Fort  Hamilton 
in  the  evening  I  .learned  that  Mr. — or  rather 
Sergeant— Judson  had  been  placed  in  durance 
at  the  special  request  of  his  w  ife.  He  had  come 
North  from  "the  field"  on  furlough,  and  had 
not  only  overstayed  his  allotted  time — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  of  itself  might  not  have  pro¬ 
voked  connubial  dissension — but  he  had  become 
irritable  in  his  days  of  inactivity,  being  em¬ 
phatically  one  of  that  restless  class  who  "prey 
upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire  of  aught  but 
rest."  His  spouse  accordingly  thought  the 
easiest  way  to  restore  peace  in  the  family  would 
be  to  pack  its  head  off  to  the  regiment.  That, 
however,  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  at  once 
accomplished,  as  his  command  wras  somewhere 
in  the  distant  South,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  quartermaster’s  department 
should  despatch  a  vessel  in  that  direction.  In 
all  likelihood  the  mere  overstaying  of  his  fur¬ 
lough  would  not  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
period  have  subjected  him  to  General  Brown’s 
special  displeasure.  New  York  at  that  time 
was  crowded  with  volunteer  soldiers  striving  to 
return  to  their  commands  from  furlough  or 
sick  leave,  and  in  addition  to  extensive  barracks 
erected  for  their  accommodation  in  the  Battery, 
and  the  City  Hall  Park,  large  numbers  were 
constantly  encamped  on  the  Fort  Hamilton 
reservation.  The  tide  was  incessantly  ebbing 
and  flowing.  Detachments  were  shipped  South¬ 
ward  several  times  a  week,  but  their  disap¬ 
pearance  was  unnoticed,  their  places  being  in¬ 
stantly  filled  by  newr  arrivals  from  the  interior. 
But  General  Brown,  albeit  he  was  famous  in 
the  army  as  a  rigid  martinet — which  in  truth 
means  simply  an  officer  who  respects  his  calling 
sufficiently  to  do  his  duty  conscientiously — was 
in  addition  a  humane  man,  with  profound  and 
delicate  respect  for  the  fair  sex.  And  this 
woman's  complaint  of  ill-treatment  excited  his 
ire  against  the  luckless  chevroned  scribe,  and 
impelled  him  to  order  the  latter  to  be  locked  up 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  brick  archway  in  the  bowrels 
of  Fort  Hamilton's  granite  walls.  His  captivi¬ 
ty,  however,  was  not  particularly  galling.  On 
the  following  day  Mrs.  Judson  presented  herself 
at  the  fort  and  was  at  once  allowed  to  visit  her 
husband.  She  brought  him  a  supply  of  station¬ 
ery,  and  he  at  once  betook  himself  to  novel 
writing.  Each  forenoon  she  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  post,  and  it  was  rumored  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  that  in  the  few  days  that  his  confinement 
lasted  he  had  written  three  blood  curdling  nov¬ 
els,  which  his  wife  found  a  market  for  in  the  city. 


I  regret  that  in  the  pressure  of  more  important 
business  I  had  not  sufficient  curiosity  at  the  time 
to  ascertain  their  titles. 

A  few  days  after  Judson’s  incarceration  Gen. 
Brown  sent  me  another  prisoner,  with  similar  in¬ 
junctions  as  to  his  safe-keeping.  This  captive 
was  a  young  man  dressed  in  the  fatigue  uniform 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  presenting  on 
his  countenance  and  in  his  general  appearance, 
evidence  of  recent  over-indulgence  in  drink.  He 
was  a  German,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  My  instructions  with 
regard  to  him  were  very  plain,  and  I  clapped 
hin  into  the  same  apartment  with  Judson  and 
left  him  to  cool  off,  without  at  the  time  inquiring 
his  name  or  the  cause  of  the  singularly  disgrace¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  he  had  been  projected  upon 
my  notice. 

When  I  reported  the  npw'  arrival  to  General 
Browm  on  his  return  at  the  point  that  evening  I 
found  the  latter  highly  incensed  over  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  led  to  his  arre?t.  It  appeared 
that  the  German,  after  loading  himself  with 
beer  in  some  East  Side  saloon,  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  people  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  which  resulted  in  a  lively  fight.  The 
military  man  succeeded  in  worsting  his  oppon¬ 
ents  and  in  clearing  the  apartment  of  both  visi¬ 
tors  and  attendants.  Then  hastily  closing  the 
front  door,  he  armed  himself  w'ith  the  piece  of 
scantling  with  which  it  was  barred  at  night 
when  shut  to  exclude  the  outside  world,  and 
stood  ready  to  repel  an  assault.  This  w'as  not 
long  delayed.  Planted  by  the  door  the  hero  of 
the  evening  made  such  a  vigorous  defense  with 
his  formidable  weapon  that  the  assailing  party 
wrere  twice  repelled  with  considerable  effusion 
of  blood  and  some  severe  bruises.  Then,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  their  discomfiture,  he  made  a 
sudden  sortie,  brandishing  his  club,  and  before 
the  astonished  host  divined  his  purpose,  he 
rushed  past  them  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 
As  he  was  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Broad¬ 
way  he  met  a  party  belonging  to  Gen.  Brown’s 
Veteran  Reserves  patrolling  the  streets  in  search 
of  wandering  and  dilatory  soldiers.  Slacking 
his  pace,  he  ordered  the  detachment  to  halt,  and 
the  sergeant  in  command,  impressed  by  his  au¬ 
thoritative  manner  and  his  uniform,  reiterated 
the  order.  Hastily  informing  the  sergeant  that 
a  party  of  volunteers  had  been  maltreated  in  a 
beer  saloon  in  the  vicinity,  the  stranger  took 
command  of  the  detachntent  himself  and 
marched  them  to  the  place  of  his  recent  con¬ 
flict.  The  door  was  found  open  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  people  drinking  beer  and  discus¬ 
sing  vociferously  the  apparition  before  which 
they  had  given  way  a  few  moments  previously. 
Wheeling  his  column  into  line,  the  self-ap- 
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pointed  commander  gave  the  order  to  charge. 

An  indescribable  tumult  ensued.  The  af¬ 
frighted  occupants  of  the  saloon,  seeing  their  re¬ 
doubtable  adversary  approaching  with  reinforce¬ 
ments,  had  no  time  to  rally  for  resistance,  but 
fled  incontinently,  making  their  exits  promis¬ 
cuously  through  the  rear  windows  of  the  hall 
and  scaling  the  fences  of  the  back  yard  with 
eager  haste.  Finding  himself  again  the  master 
of  the  situation,  the  stranger  discreetly  marched 
his  command  from  the  scene  of  the  double  vic¬ 
tory,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  blocks  from 
the  place  he  relinquished  the  command  again 
to  the  sergeant  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
The  idea  gradually  penetrated  the  mind  of  the 
sergeant  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  morning  on  General  Brown’s 
arrival  at  the  new  York  office  the  disgusted  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  reported  the  occurrence, 
and  mighty  was  the  General’s  wrath  at  hearing 
the  rueful  story.  The  appearance  of  an  intoxi¬ 
cated  officer  was  not  a  phenomenal  thing  in 
those  days,  but  that  anyone  should  have  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  take  possession  of  his  pet  patrol  and 
use  it  for  the  subjugation  of  a  lager  beer  saloon 
was  an  indignity  not  to  be  ignored.  Detectives 
were  employed  to  ferret  out  the  mysterious 
brawler,  and  on  the  following  day  they  arrested 
him  in  his  room  in  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel  and 
carried  him  triumphantly  to  the  general.  The 
latter  wasted  no  words  overturn  but  sent  him  at 
once  under  guard  to  Fort  Hamilton,  as  I  have 
related.  On  the  following  morning  he  was 
brought  before  the  general  at  headquarters  im¬ 
mediately  after  guard  mounting,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  belong  to  the  staff  of  General 
Doster,  then  provost  marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  recreating  himself  in  New  York  on  a 
brief  leave  of  absence.  He  was  remanded  to 
his  casemate  and  a  communication  was  des¬ 
patched  to  General  Doster  inquiring  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

The  two  worthies  bore  their  confinement  with 
praiseworthy  good  nature.  Their  meals  were 
furnished  them  from  the  bachelor  officers’  mess, 
which  at  that  time  was  conducted  in  handsome 
style  under  the  stewardship  of  one  of  the  Flou- 
quets  of  the  famous  Plattsburg  family  of  cater¬ 
ers,  who  had  been  enticed  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
both  were  permitted  to  receive  visitors  during 
the  day  time.  Finally  a  steamer  was  despatched 
to  some  Southern  port  from  which  Judson  could 
receive  transportation  to  his  regiment,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  Rumors,  however, 
reached  us  of  his  having  distinguished  himself 


by  gallant  conduct  shortly  after  his  liberation. 
A  Federal  command  somewhere  in  the  interior 
stood  in  need  of  supplies,  but  the  master  of  the 
vessel  transporting  them  was  reluctant  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  rebel  troops  occupying  the  banks 
of  the  river,  by  which  alone  the  command  could 
be  reached.  Pilots  were  not  obtainable,  as  the 
shores  were  known  to  teem  with  confederate 
sharpshooters.  In  the  emergency  Judson 
stepped  nobly  to  the  front  and  volunteered  to 
pilot  the  steamer.  Bullets  rattled  along  un¬ 
ceasingly  against  the  iron  clad  pilot  house 
which  he  occupied  during  the  trip  up  the  river, 
but  happily  none  of  them  were  billeted  for 
Judson,  who  stood  calm  and  unflinching  at  the 
wheel  until  he  had  conveyed  his  charge  to  its 
destination.  For  this  gallant  act,  the  story  ran, 
he  was  publicly  thanked  in  general  orders 
besides  receiving  more  substantial  reward  in  the 
shape  of  promotion. 

Meanwhile  my  German  captive  remained  in 
durance  vile,  nearly  a  fortnight  elapsing  before 
the  receipt  of  General  Doster’s  response  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Brown’s  letter.  The  answer  fully  cor¬ 
roborated  the  prisoner’s  statements  in  regard  to 
himself.  He  proved  to  be  a  subaltern  officer  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry,  a  baron  by  title,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  officials  of 
the  Prussian  government.  He  had  received 
leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  attach  himself  to  our  service 
in  order  to  gain  a  practical  familiarity  with 
grand  tactics,  and  the  New  York  episode  which 
I  have  related  was  possibly  a  private  rehearsal 
of  some  tactical  principle  he  had  picked  up 
during  a  residence  of  several  months  in  the 
national  capital.  Of  course,  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  restored  to  liberty,  with  a  spicy  reprimand 
from  General  Brown,  who  had  him  kept  under 
surveillance  until  he  had  departed  in  the  cars 
for  Philadelphia.  Some  months  afterward  I  en¬ 
countered  him  at  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel  in  New 
York, and  found  him  a  very  sociable  companion. 
I  understood  that  he  returned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try'  early  in  1864.  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to 
reveal  his  identity,  foreign  though  he  was,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  an  official  representing  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  bearing  his  name  and  title,  has  figured 
somewhat  largely  and  creditably  in  the  higher 
diplomatic  circles  in  Washington  during  the  past 
few  years — and  I  have  a  serious  suspicion  that 
he  is  the  same  person  who  as  an  unknown  lieu¬ 
tenant  nearly  twenty-four  years  ago  was  the  re¬ 
luctant  recipient  of  the  enforced  hospitalities  of 
Fort  Hamilton  and  the  fellow  prisoner  of  Ned 
Buntline. 
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^  i  'HE  Irish  setter  is  without  doubt  one 
X  of  the  oldest  of  the  setter  breeds, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  brown  or  liver- 
colored  setting  spaniel  of  four  centuries 
ago.  He  has  been  zealously  guarded  in 
certain  Irish  families  for  generations,  and 
there  is  to-day  no  breed  with  stronger 
characteristics,  or  that  preserves  its  char¬ 
acteristics  better  when  transported  to 
other  countries.  An  Irish  setter  is  an 
Irish  setter  the  world  over,  and  for  en¬ 
durance,  speed,  intelligence,  pluck  and 
nose,  has  no  superior.  He  is  ever  ready 
for  his  work,  free  and  open-hearted  in  his 
ways,  and  has  the  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  every  climate  and  all  kinds  of 
game;  while  his  rich-colored  coat  and  af¬ 
fectionate  nature  make  him  a  pleasing 
companion  when  not  required  in  the  field. 
He  is  free  from  lumber,  but  has  plenty  of 
bone  and  muscle,  and  that  energy  which 
is  his  greatest  fault  in  the  minds  of  some 
who  seem  to  forget  that  without  it  no  dog 
for  field  work  can  rise  above  mediocrity. 
However,  all  this  vim  is  but  the  natural 
result  of  that  great  courage  and  power  of 
endurance,  which,  when  educated,  carries 
all  before  it,  and  without  which  there  can 
be  no  superiority. 

Perhaps  no  other  breed  of  sporting 
dogs  has  caused  such  a  war  of  words  as 
to  color,  form  and  quality,  some  asserting 
that  the  frame  of  the  Irish  dog  is  mod¬ 
eled  much  like  the  best  English  speci¬ 
mens,  and  that  his  coat  is  of  the  same 
texture,  the  only  difference  in  the  breeds 
being  in  color,  while  others  say  he  has  a 
coarser  coat,  and  is  more  bony  and  mus¬ 
cular  than  his  English  cousin.  There  is 
no  breed  yet  known  that  produces  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  every  time,  and  no  doubt 
there  have  been,  are  and  always  will  be 
Irish  setters  formed  after  the  English 
model,  but  that  by  no  means  proves  the 
English  setter  to  be  the  type  for  the  Irish. 

The  typical  Irish  setter  stands  a  little 
higher  than  either  the  English  or  the  Gor¬ 
don,  is  more  after  the  greyhound  form, 
and  very  blood-like  in  appearance.  His 
head  is  long,  lean,  narrow,  high  over  the 
forehead,  and  prominent  at  the  occiput; 
the  muzzle  of  good  length,  the  lips  deep. 


but  not  heavy  like  the  hound’s.  His  ears, 
set  low  ^nd  lightly  feathered,  should  hang 
close  to  the  head  and  be  of  moderate 
length,  reaching  when  extended,  nearly 
to  the  nose,  which  should  be  either  brown 
or  black;  a  flesh-colored  nose,  while  pos¬ 
sessed  by  some  Irish  setters  of  good 
breeding,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  His  eyes,  a  hazel  or  deep  brown, 
are  soft  and  gentle  in  expression.  His 
neck  is  long,  lean,  clearly  defined,  where 
it  joins  the  head,  and'set  well  into  a  pair 
of  sloping  shoulders;  the  elbowrs  well  let 
down,  the  front  legs  straight,  the  feet 
firm  and  well  clothed  with  hair  to  protect 
the  soles.  His  chest  is  deep,  loin  arched 
and  powerful.  His  stifles  are  well  bent 
and  thighs  broad  and  muscular.  His 
hips  are  rugged,  but  they  denote  great 
powrer.  His  tail  of  moderate  length  ta¬ 
pers  to  a  pointed  tip.  His  coat  is  short, 
flat,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  into  what  is  technically  called 
feather,  is  like  spun  silk  in  quality.  His 
color  is  like  the  red  of  polished  mahoga¬ 
ny,  or— 

**In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  where  the  shell 

Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within,” 

but  only  appears  after  shedding  the 
tawny  coats  of  puppyhood. 

This  red,  which  may  vary  from  a  light 
shade  to  a  deep,  rich  hue,  belongs  by 
right  of  inheritance  to  the  Irish  setter, 
and,  except  a  little  white  which  appears 
on  the  chest  of  most  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens,  is  the  only  legitimate  color.  The 
strains  which  show  a  black  tip  to  the 
coat,  or  occasionally  a  black  specimen, 
are  beyond  dispute  impure,  and  hint 
loudly  at  a  Gordon  cross,  as  such  speci¬ 
mens  are  rather  heavy  in  their  build  and 
more  after  the  Gordon  type. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  quite  a 
discussion  in  one  of  our  leading  sporting 
prints,  between  one  or  two  correspond¬ 
ents  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  on  the 
question  of  color,  owing  to  the  fact  of  a 
w  ell-know  n  sportsman,  “  Old  Calabar,” 
offering  chestnut-colored  Irish  setters  for 
sale,  w  hich  led  some  to  believe  he  meant 
liver  color  or  the  black-tipped  coated 
ones.  He  did  not  mean  liver  color  such 
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It  is  true  that  the  Irish  dog 
is  not  so  often  a  winner  at  our 
field  trials  as  the  English  setter 
of  the  various  strains,  but  before 
one  condemns  the  breed  on  that 
account,  he  must  remember  that 
there  are  ten  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former  entered  and  run, 
and  that  many  times  the  amount 
of  money  has  been  expended 
upon  them.  But  whenever  the 
Irish  dog  has  contended  in 
equal  numbers  with  his  English 
cousin,  he  has  usually  rendered 
an  account  of  himself  that  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  breed  could  be  proud 
of. 


champion  ihish  setter,  molly  baw'n.  The  first  Irish  setter  to  gain 

notoriety  at  field  trial,  was 
as  is  known  on  our  spaniels  of  to-day,  Plunket,  bred,  not  by  the  Hon.  D.  Plun- 
neither  that  of  the  chestnut  grown  dark  ket,  as  generally  stated,  but  by  the  Rev. 
and  black  with  age,  but  simply  the  rich,  Robert  O’Callaghan,  who  still  breeds 
pure  red  of  the  chestnut  as  found  when  bench  show  and  field  trial  winners  of  his 
it  comes  with  a  gloss  and- a  glow  fresh  favorite  strain.  Plunket  was  without 
from  the  burr.  It  is  this  shade  of  red  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  field  dogs  of 
which  is  the  perfection  of  color  in  the  his  day  of  any  breed ,  and  considered  by 
Irish  setter,  and  which  varies  with  every  Stonehenge  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  the 
flash  of  light,  from  the  hue  of  a  golden  famous  English  setter  Countess,  owned 
red  to  the  deeper  tinge  of  rich  mahogany  by  Mr.  Llewellyn,  and  regarded  as  the 
—  a  blood  red,  and  no  amount  of  argu-  queen  of  her  race. 

ment  can  change  the  fact.  Plunket,  in  1870,  was  second  at  the 

As  before  stated,  white  is  not  at  all  ob-  Shrewsbury  trials,  and  first  at  the  Vay- 
jectionable,  and  is  found  upon  the  best  nol  trials.  He  was  also  first  at  Vaynol  in 
specimens  of  to-day,  and  no  one  in  se-  1871,  and  with  the  great  Countess  was 
lecting  an  Irish  setter  should  pay  any  at-  first  in  braces  at  the  same  meeting.  He 
tention  to  it  whatever,  as  none  of  the  best  was  second  at  Southampton,  in  1871,  and 
strains  possess  it  sufficiently  to  injure  in  1872  was  second  with  his  son  Marvel, 
their  beauty  or  affect  them  in  bench  show  in  the  Brace  stakes  at  Vaynol.  He  was 
competition,  and  it  certainly  cannot  do  besides  a  show  winner  at  Crystal  Palace 
harm  to  their  field  qualities.  and  Bala. 

1  he  writer  has  possessed  the  Irish  set-  A  few  years  ago  a  certain  would-be 
ter  in  its  purity  for  twenty  years,  and  authority  asserted  that  the  Irish  setter 
knowing  thoroughly  the  characteristics  had  never  been  a  success  at  field  trials, 
of  the  race  has  learned,  not  by  report  but  and  never  would  be,  which  caused  the 
experience,  to  admire  and  appreciate  its  writer  of  this  to  produce  such  a  list  of 
sterling  qualities.  He  has  owned  both  field  trial  winners  as  to  prove  all  such 
good  and  bad  ones,  for  mind  you,  there  are  statements  false,  and  such  a  prophecy  a 
such  of  all  breeds;  and  he  has  won  on  both  libel  on  the  breed.  In  beauty  and  field 
field  and  bench,  in  open  competition.  work  combined  no  other  breed  excels  the 
Depending  solely  upon  its  field  quali-  Irish.  When  the  first  field  trials  were 
ties,  this  beautiful  breed  has  ever  been  a  held  a  few  years  since  in  Ireland,  the 
axorite  with  the  sportsmen  of  all  lands,  London  Eield  stated  that  never  before 
deservedly  so,  for  to  my  mind,  no  were  such  a  handsome  lot  of  dogs  seen 
setter  breed  exists.  Certainly  for  a  coun-  at  a  field  trial;  and  when  the  Irish  bitch 
try  like  our  own,  for  the  variety  and  char-  Aveline  was  second  in  the  English  Ken- 
acter  of  our  grounds  and  for  all  kinds  of  nel  Club  Derby,  a  well-known  English- 
s  looting,  depend  upon  it,  the  thoroughly  man,  in  writing  to  the  American  Field  a 
broken,  genuine  Irish  setter  has  no  supe-  report  of  the  trials,  stated  that  she  was 
rior  not  only  the  best  setter  in  the  stake,  but 
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was  the  handsomest  bitch  on  the  grounds. 
As  before  stated,  beauty  and  field  work 
seem  to  combine  happily  in  the  Irish  set¬ 
ter,  and  many  of  the  breed  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  have  the  honor  of  win¬ 
ning  on  both  field  and  bench.  It  was  an 
Irish  setter  that  won  the  cup  for  field 
trial  winners  at  Birmingham,  in  1886, 
open  to  all  breeds,  and  it  was  an  Irish 
setter  that  won  the  field  trial  prize  at 
Islington,  in  1888. 

Most  of  our  crack  bench  show  winners 


are  field  dogs  of  known  merit,  while  many 
of  them  are  winners  in  field  trial  compe¬ 
tition.  The  first  dog  of  any  breed  in 
America  to  sire  a  champion  winner  upon 
the  bench  and  a  champion  winner  in  the 
field  was  an  Irish  setter,  and  the  blood 
breeds  are  forming  a  list  of  bench  show 
and  field  trial  winners  that  will  cause  the 
name  of  Elcho  to  be  remembered  long 
after  the  present  generation  has  passed 
away.  He  was  the  sire  of  the  famous 
Joe  Jr.,  who  defeated  the  great  Gladstone 
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every  time  they  ever  met  in  single  con¬ 
test,  and  who  was  never  defeated  in  sin¬ 
gle  trial  by  any  dog  of  any  breed.  He 
was  the  sire  of  the  crack  Berkley,  a  field 
trial  and  bench  show’  winner;  of  Raleigh, 
afield  trial  and  bench  show  winner;  of 
Bruce,  a  field  trial  and  bench  show  win¬ 
ner;  of  Leigh  Doane,  a  field  trial  and 
bench  show  winner;  of  Little  Nell,  a  field 
trial  and  bench  show  winner;  of  Yoube, 
a  field  trial  and  bench  show  winner;  and 
it  is  his  blood  crossed  on  the  Palmerston 
strain,  as  wre  have  it  here,  that  produced 
the  famous  Aveline,  winner  at  the  recent 
Kennel  Club  show’  in  England,  of  first 
prize  for  field  trial  winners,  open  to  all 
breeds  of  setters. 

It  w’as  an  Irish  setter,  coupled  with  a 
Llewellyn,  that  won  the  Brace  stakes  at 
Memphis,  in  1886.  It  was  an  Irish  setter 
that  won  the  Champion  stakes  at  Sauk 
Center,  Minn.,  in  1878,  defeating,  among 
others,  the  famous  field  trial  Llew’ellyn 
setter,  Sanborn’s  Nellie;  also  the  crack 
pointers,  Ranger  and  Countess  Royal. 
It  was  an  Irish  setter  that  won  the  Pup¬ 
py  stakes  of  the  eastern  Field  Trial  Club, 
in  1880.  It  wras  an  Irish  Setter  that  won 
the  Members’  cup  of  the  Eastern  Field 
Trial  Club,  1881.  It  was  an  Irish  setter 
that  w’on  the  same  cup  again  in  1884.  It 
was  an  Irish  setter  that  won  the  mem¬ 
bers’  stakes  of  the  Fisher’s  Island  Club’s 
trials,  in  1885,  and  it  w’as  an  Irish  setter 
that  won  the  Members’  stakes  of  the  New 
Jersey  Kennel  and  Field  Trial  Club’s  trial, 
in  1885.  Many  more  might  be  given,  but 
the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  refute  all 
statements  that  the  Irish  setter  is  not  a 
field  dog  of  the  highest  merit. 

The  idea  that  he  is  more  difficult  to 
control  than  dogs  of  other  strains  who 
have  made  themselves  famous  in  field 
trials  is  all  nonsense.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  field  dogs  of  the  Llewellyn  strain 
ever  seen  in  America  was  simply  beyond 
all  control  of  his  handler  in  his  first  trial, 
and  never  made  a  point;  had  that  dog 
been  an  Irish  setter,  the  dash  and  cour¬ 
age  which  later  carried  him  to  the  front 
would  have  been  called  all  w’rong,  and  due 
solely  to  Irish  blood.  That  fire  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  Pointer,  Lad  of  Bow%  in  his 
trials  last  autumn,  w  hich  was  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  his  handler,  and  to  his  compet¬ 
itors  as  well,  and  which  will  make  him 
more  dangerous  in  trials  to  come,  w’hen 
found  in  the  Irish  setter,  is  attributed  to 
Irish  blood,  and  used  by  all  enemies  of 


the  breed,  as  one  of  the  greatest  argu¬ 
ments  against  its  field  merits. 

Personally,  I  like  a  dog  w’ith  dash  and 
courage.  It  keeps  him  going  the  day 
out;  for  if  anything  will  try  the  temper 
of  a  man,  it  is  to  have  a  soft-hearted  dog' 
especially  when  the  fields  are  large,  the 
grounds  bad,  and  the  day  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Among  the  many  noted  dogs  of  the 
day  is  Tim,  owned  by  Max  Wenzel,  Esq., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  w’as  sired  by  Biz,  a 
field  trial  and  bench  show’  w’inner,  and 
out  of  Hazel,  a  daughter  of  Elcho  and 
Rose,  the  latter  by  the  famous  Palmers¬ 
ton.  Tim  is  a  large,  upstanding,  power¬ 
ful  dog  of  the  correct  type,  and  very  fast. 
His  record  is  as  follow’s:  1st  New’  York 
Fanciers’  club,  1886;  3d,  New’ark;  3d, 
New  York;  1st  and  special,  Hornellsville; 
2d  and  special,  with  Chief  as  brace,  Wav- 
erly,  1886;  4th,  Newark;  1st  and  special, 
Providence;  1st  and  special,  Boston; 
Champion,  Hartford;  2d  Champion  class, 
New  York,  1887;  special  as  one  of  best 
kennel,  Providence,  Boston,  New’  York, 
&c.,  1887;  1st  champion  class  and  special, 
New  York,  1888;  2d,  Field  Trials,  Fish¬ 
er’s  Island  Club,  1886. 

Another  noted  dog  is  Chief,  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Wenzel.  Chief  is  a  w’ell  know’n 
winner  in  the  field  and  on  the  bench;  he 
is  a  son  of  Berkley — a  field  trial  and 
bench  show  w’inner — and  Duck.  Berkley 
was  by  Elcho,  ex  Loo  II. 

Among  the  famous  bitches,  Molly 
Bawn  is  prominent  as  winner  of  the  1st 
Newark,  1st  New  Haven,  1st  Hartford, 
1st  Champion  class,  New’  York,  1886,  1st 
Champion  class,  Newark,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  1887.  She  is 
owned  by  Charles  T.  Thompson,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  an  animal  of  known  field 
merit.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Glencho; 
he  by  Elcho  ex  Noreen,  and  a  litter 
brother  to  Prince  and  Elcho,  Jr. 

Elcho,  Jr.,  is  the  most  successful  win¬ 
ner  of  his  breed  ever  exhibited  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  perhaps  the  world.  He  is  a  dog 
of  high  field  qualities  and  ran  in  the 
eastern  field  trials  of  1885,  where  he 
“went  fast  and  wide  and  showed  lots  of 
dash,”  and  although  defeated,  performed 
good  work.  He  is  typical  of  his  race  in 
every  respect,  and  won  the  title  of 
“Champion  Irish  Setter  pf  America,”  at 
New  York,  in  1884,  defeating  Champions 
Glencho,  Chief  and  Dash,  and  has  never 
been  defeated  in  a  champion  class  since, 
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although  shown  against  all  the  crack 
Irish  setters  of  the  day.  His  record  is 
as  follows:  1st  Puppy  class,  Boston, 
1882;  1st  Open  class,  Ottawa,  1883;  1st 
Open  class,  New  Haven,  1885;  1st  Cham¬ 
pion  class,  New  York,  1884;  1st  Cham¬ 
pion  class,  Montreal,  1884;  1st  Champi¬ 
on  class,  New  York,  1885;  1st  Champion 
class,  Cincinnati,  1885;  1st  Champion 
class,  Philadelphia,  (spring)  1885;  1st 
Champion  class,  South  Attleboro,  1885; 
1st  Champion  class,  Boston,  1886;  1st 
Champion  class,  Hartford,  1886;  1st 
Champion  class,  Cleveland,  1886;  1st 
Champion  class,  New  York,  1886;  1st 
Champion  class,  St.  Louis,  1886;  1st 
Champion  class,  Boston,  1887;  1st  Cham¬ 
pion  class,  Detroit,  1887;  1st  Champion 
class,  New  York,  1887;  1st  Champion 


New  York,  1886;  Special  for  best  setter 
dog  or  bitch ,  any  breed ,  New  York,  1886; 
Special  for  best  Irish  setter  dog  or  bitch, 
St.  Louis,  1886;  Special  for  best  Irish 
setter  dog,  Boston,  1887;  Special  for 
best  Irish  setter  dog  or  bitch,  Boston, 
1887;  Special  for  best  Irish  setter  dog, 
Pittsburg,  1887;  Special  for  best  Irish 
setter  dog  or  bitch,  Pittsburg,  1887; 
Special  for  best  champion  Irish  setter 
dog,  Detroit,  1887.  Special  for  best  Irish 
setter  dog,  Detroit,  1887;  Special  for 
best  Irish  setter  dog,  Detroit,  1887;  Spe¬ 
cial  for  best  Irish  setter  dog  or  bitch, 
Detroit,  1887;  Special,  with  Lorna,  for 
best  pair  of  Irish  setters,  New  Haven, 
1885;  Special,  with  Lorna,  for  best  pair 
of  Irish  setters,  Cleveland,  1886;  Special 
with  Lorna,  for  best  brace  of  Irish  set- 
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class,  Pittsburg,  1887;  Champion  Irish 
setter  sweepstakes  of  America  and  cup, 
New  York,  1884;  Special  for  best  Irish 
setter,  New  York,  1884;  Special  for  best 
setter  dog,  any  breed ,  ■  Montreal,  1884; 
Special  for  best  Irish  setter,  New  York, 
1885;  Special  for  best  Irish  setter,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1885;  Special  for  best  setter 
dog,  any  breed,  South  Attleboro,  1885; 
Special  for  best  Irish  setter  dog,  Boston, 
1886;  Special  for  best  Irish  setter  dog, 
Hartford,  1886;  Special  for  best  Irish 
setter  dog  or  bitch,  Hartford,  1886;  Spe¬ 
cial  for  best  Irish  setter,  Cleveland,  1886; 
Special  for  best  Irish  setter,  New  York, 
1886.  Special  for  best  Irish  setter  dog, 


ters,  St.  Louis, 1886;  Special  foroneof  best 
kennel,  Boston,  1886;  Special  for  one  of 
best  kennel,  Hartford,  1886;  Special  for 
one  of  best  kennel,  (No.  2,)  Hartford, 1886. 

Elcho,  Jr.,  is  owned  by  Dr.  Wm.  Jarvis, 
Claremont,  N.  H.  The  names  of  Elcho 
and  Rose  are  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
the  Irish  setter,  that  although  both  have 
gone  to  that  place  where  all  good  dogs 
go — Elcho  having  died  July  2d,  1888 — it 
may  be  of  interest  to  see  their  portraits. 
Rose  was  the  dam  of  more  bench  show 
and  field  trial  winners  than  any  bitch  of 
her  breed  that  ever  lived,  while  Elcho 
holds  the  same  honor  as  sire  among  Irish 
setter  dogs. 
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There  are  many  more  famous  Irish  and  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  interest  to 
setters  in  America,  but  space  forbids  a  all  its  admirers,  and  possibly  somewhat 
history  of  their  winnings.  The  portraits  of  a  surprise  to  those  who  think  the  Irish 
given  and  the  records  mentioned  are  suf-  setter  only  valuable-for  his  beauty, 
ficient  to  show  the  quality  of  the  breed, 

CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 


ONE  of  the  earlier  sporting  writers, 
whose  charming  essays  and  works 
of  adventure  exercised  a  potent  influence 
in  popularizing  the  sports  of  field  and 
flood  with  the  American  public,  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir.  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman,  the  poet  and  sporting 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  in 
1806,  and  after  a  primary  course  at  a 
Latin  Grammar  school  was  transferred  to 
the  Poughkeepsie  Academy — which  he 
quitted  on  account  of  severe  treatment, 
and  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor  until, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Columbia 
College,  where  he  became  quite  distin- 
quished,  particularly  in  debate,  and  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  complete  his  course 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  after¬ 
ward  conferred  upon  him. 

Judge  Hoffman,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  was  a  distinquished 
member  of  the  United  States  Bar,  desired 
his  son  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law, 
and  after  leaving  college  Charles  F.  Hoff¬ 
man  studied  for  some  time  with  Her¬ 
manns  Bleecker,  of  Albany.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  began  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
New  York  City,  but  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  gave  up  the  profession  for  the 
more  congenial  one  of  literary  life. 

He  had  previously  contributed,  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  several  periodicals,  and  was 
for  a  time  engaged  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  American.  When  the  famous  old 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  established 
in  New  York,  in  1833,  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman  filled  the  position  of  editor,  but 
in  1836  resigned  this  position  and  be¬ 
came  co-editor,  with  Henry  William  Her¬ 
bert,  of  the  American  Monthly  -Magazine, 
of  which  he  was  given  sole  editorial  con¬ 
trol  when  the  former  retired. 

Previous  to  this  time  Mr.  Hoffman  made 
an  extensive  tour  upon  the  Western 
prairies,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  the  fund  of  information  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  journey  was  embodied  in 
a  work  entitled  “A  Winter  in  the  West,” 


which,  being  one  of  the  first  books  descrip¬ 
tive  of  that  region,  wa9  widely  read  both 
in  America  and  England.  This  work 
was  followed  in  1837  by  another  volume, 
bearing  the  title  of  “Wild  Scenes  in  the 
Forest  and  Prairie,”  a  semi-sporting  work, 
containing  charming  descriptions  of 
country  scenes  and  recreations. 

His  love  of  adventure  and  exploration 
led  him  to  traverse  the  wildest  and  most 
remantic  regions,  little  known  to  civilized 
men,  and  the  experiences,  scenes  and  in¬ 
cidents  were  glowingly  depicted  by  his 
pen.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  legs  above 
the  knee,  by  being  crushed  between  the 
wharf  and  an  incoming  boat,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  loss  was  “supplied  by  a 
cork  substitute,  which  seemed  to  form  no 
impediment  to  the  continuance  of  out¬ 
door  life  and  athletic  exercises,  in  which 
its  wearer  was  a  proficient.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  one  of  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  Racquet  region,  in  Canada, 
and  his  beautiful  poetical  production, 
Kachesco,  is  mainly  descriptive  of  the 
angling  and  fishing  resorts  of  the  North. 
One  of  his  contemporary  writers  alludes 
to  him  as  among  “the  most  enthusiastic 
of  American  woodsmen,”  and  he  was  as¬ 
suredly  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
observing. 

In  Frank  Forester’s  “Field  Sports,” 
referring  to  deer-hunting  and  woodcraft, 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  thus  alluded  to  as  a 
sportsman  and  writer:  “For  those  who 
would  read  stirring  sketches  of  these 
scenes  and  places,  given,  apart  from  in¬ 
struction,  in  the  most  spirited  and  graphic 
tone,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  to  the  works  of  my 
friend  C.  F.  Hoffman,  whose  ‘Secondaga 
Deer  Hunt’  and  ‘  Lays  of  the  Hudson,’ 
bespeak  at  once  the  accomplished  woods¬ 
man  and  almost  inspired  poet.” 

As  a  gifted  writer  of  rhythmic  verse, 
Mr.  Hoffman’s,  like  his  friend  Alfred  B. 
Street,  will  be  best  remembered,  for  his 
“  Native  W  ood  Notes”  appeal  to  every  de- 
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votee  who  worships  at  fair  Nature’s  shrine. 
The  best  of  his  poems  were  collected  in 
one  volume,  in  1842,  bearing  the  title  of 
“The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems.” 
A  larger  volume,  containing  many  of  his 
later  productions,  appeared  in  1844,  en¬ 
titled  “  Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Cir¬ 
culation,”  but  the  most  complete  collec¬ 
tion,  edited  by  his  nephew,  Edward  F. 
Hoffman,  was  published  in  1873. 

Daring  1846-7  Mr.  Hoffman  filled  an 
editorial  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Lit¬ 
eral y  World ,  and  after  his  retirement  he 
contributed  to  that  journal  a  series  of 
essays  and  anecdotes  entitled  “  Sketches 
of  Society,”  which  are  among  his  happiest 
prose  efforts.  Duyckinck,  in  his  “  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  American  Literature,”  has  re¬ 
marked  of  Mr.  Hoffman: 

“The  author’s  .fine  social  qualities  are 
reflected  in  his  writings.  A  man  of  taste 
and  scholarship,  ingenius  in  his  specula¬ 
tion,  with  a  healthy  love  of  out-of-door 
life  and  objects,  he  unites  the  sentiment 
of  the  poet  and  the  refinement  of  the 
thinker  to  a  keen  perception  of  the  hum¬ 
ors  of  the  world  in  action.  His  con¬ 
versational  powers  of  a  high  order;  his 
devoted  pursuit  of  literature;  his  ardent 
love  of  Americanism  in  art  and  'letters; 
his  acquaintance  with  authors  and  artists; 
a  certain  personal  chivalry  of  character; 
are  so  many  elements  of  the  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  friends,  and  they 
may  all  be  found  imparting  vitality  to  his 
writings.  These,  whether  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  essay,  the  critique,  the  song, 
the  poem,  the  tale  or  novel,  are  uniformly 
stamped  by  a  generous  nature.” 

Among  the  most  popular  of  his  poetical 
productions  are  the  convivial  songs  and 
pastoral  poems.  Of  the  former  “The 
Mint  Julep”  and  “  Sparkling  and  Bright  ” 
are  perhaps  the  best  known.  Many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  stanzas,  beginning — : 


How  sparkling  and  bright  in  its  liquid  light 
Does  the  wine  our  goblet’s  gleam  in. 

With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 

We’ll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light 
And  to  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  the  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker’s  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

His  stirring  poem  entitled  “Room, 
Boys,  Room,”  has  the  true  ring  of  life  in 
the  woodlands.  This  poem,  a  favorite 
chant  of  the  woodsmen,  runs  as  follows: 

There  was  an  old  hunter  camped  down  by  the  rill. 
Who  fished  in  this  water  and  shot  on  that  hill. 

The  forest  for  him  had  no  danger  nor  gloom. 

For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room! 

Says  he  “The  world’s  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood  if  not  in  the  hall; 
Room,  boys,  room  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

For  why  shouldn’t  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room? 
He  wove  his  own  nets,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dressed  and  stretched  out  over¬ 
head  ; 

Fresh  branches  of  hemlock  made  fragrant  the  floor 
For  his  bed,  as  he  sung,  when  the  daylight  was  o’er, 
“The  world’s  wide  enough,’’  &c. 

That  spring  now  half  choked  by  the  dust  of  the  road. 
Under  boughs  of  old  maples  once  limpidly  flowed; 

By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles,  his  kettle  was  hung. 
Which  their  sap  often  tilled  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
“The  world’s  wide  enough,”  &c. 

And  still  sung  the  hunter— when  one  gloomy  day 
He  saw  in  the  forest  what  saddened  his  lay— 

A  heavy  wheeled  wagon  its  black  rut  had  made 
Where  fair  grew  the  greensward  in  broad  forest  glade. 

“The  world’s  wide  enough,”  &c. 

He  whistled  his  dog,  and  says  he,  “  We  can’t  stay, 

I  must  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps  and  away:  ” 

Next  day  ’mid  those  maples  the  settler’s  ax  rung. 
While  slowly  the  hunter  trudged  off  as  he  sung, 

"The  world’s  wide  enough,"  &c. 

The  literary  career  of  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman  closed  abruptly  in  1849,  when  a 
mental  disorder  compelled  his  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  field  of  literature.  From  the 
time  of  this  affliction,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  in  1882,  the  gifted  author  had 
dropped  from  public  view,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  demise  recalled  many 
of  his  genial  traits  and  accomplishments 
to  the  minds  of  his  surviving  literary  as¬ 
sociates. 
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A  MOXG  the  many  valuable  works  de- 
J~\_  stroyed  in  the  recent  fire  at  the 
Century  Building,  New  York,  was  the 
“Poems  of  Frank  Forester,”  compiled 
and  edited  by  Morgan  Herbert,  The 
greater  portion  of  this  edition  dc  luxe — an 
issue  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies — had  been  distributed  to  subscrib¬ 
ers,  but  a  sufficient  number  still  remained 
in  the  binder’s  hands  to  entail  loss  upon 
the  compiler.  The  high  literary  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  volume  has  been  hitherto 
commented  upon  in  our  pages,  and  the 
destruction  of  quite  a  large  portion  of 
this  limited  edition,  now  renders  the 
book  a  rare  work  in  America.  The 
time  and  labor,  aside  from  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  in  gathering  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  poems  of  a  distinguished  author, 
should  have  yielded  a  better  return. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  Eastern 
journals  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Anna  F. 
Judson,  widow  of  Col.  Edward  Z.  C.  Jud- 
son — best  known  to  fame  as  “  Ned  Bunt¬ 
line.”  The  bridegroom  is  Mr.  E.  Locke 
Mason,  of  Boston,  an  old-time  friend  and 
co-laborer  of  the  deceased  novelist,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Ned  Buntline's  Own. 
Mr.  Mason  is  a  graphic  writer,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  in  preparing  a  biography 
of  his  late  friend,  “  Ned  Buntline,”  whose 
library,  and  bric-a-brac  are  soon  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  in  new  York  City. 
The  “  Eagle’s  Nest.”  the  celebrated  home 
of  the  novelist,  in  the  highlands  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  N.  Y.,  will  pass  into  other 
hands,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  his  bride  are  to 
reside  in  Boston.  We  extend  congratula- 
tions.and  our  best  wishes  for  their  “  health, 
long  life,  and  happiness.” 

Hattie  Tyng  Griswold,  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  critical  writer,  says  of  the 
charms  of  the  Badger  State:  “  Of  all  the 
Western  states  Wisconsin  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  picturesque.  Even  those  to 
whom  the  memory  of  Maine,  or  New 
Hampshire,  or  New  York,  is  very  dear, 
and  can  think  no  other  lands  quite  so 
beautiful  as  these,  admit  that  Wisconsin 
comes  nearer  to  them  than  anv  other 


state.  It  is  fast  becoming  one  vast  sum¬ 
mer  resort  for  the  south  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago.  By  all  her  numberless 
lakes  there  are  springing  up  cottages  and 
camps.  Her  woods  are  full  of  tourists, 
and  upon  her  rivers  float  many  others  in 
canoes.” 


Any  of  -our  subscribers  who  prefer 
trimmed  copies  of  Wildwood’s  Magazine 
will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to  that 
effect.  Many  subscribers  prefer  uncut 
copies,  for  binding,  and  we  desire  a  gen¬ 
eral  expression  from  our  readers,  so  that 
all  may  be  supplied  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  taste.  From  this  date  either 
trimmed  or  untrimmed  copies  may  be 
had  at  the  expense  of  a  postal  card  to  the 
publisher. 

CLUBBING  LIST. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 
Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  reduced  rates : 

With 

Regular  Wlld- 
Priee.  wood's. 


American  Angler . £1  00  $3  35 

American  Canoeist .  1  00  3  80 

A  mericun  <  lickotcr . BIN)  l  •£*» 

Army  and  Navj  Journal .  §  00 

Breeder  and  Sportsman .  5  00  ft  .V) 

Chicago  Horseman .  4  00  4  00 

Cyclist  and  Athlete .  1  00  •.*  50 

New  York  Clipper .  4  00  4  30 

Shooting  and  Fishing .  3  60  4  76 

Sporting  Life .  2  25  :i  ‘26 

Sporting  World  (dally! .  9  do  9  '>(• 

spirit  of  the  Times .  5  00  .to 

Ti  ar,  Puldavd Farm . too  i  ■ 

MAGAZINES. 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  5  00 

I  flit u r\  .  4  00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  ft  Of 

Lippincott’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

North  American  Review. . 6  (JO  H  (JO 

Outing .  9  00  3  19 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  6  00  0  on 

Scribner's  Magazine .  3  00  4  09 

St.  Nicholas .  9  00  j  W 


TOURIST’S  BUDGET. 


“  No  tame  monotony  is  here. 

But  beauty  ever  changing-; 

With  clouds  and  shadows  of  the  clouds, 
And  midst  the  hillsides  ranging. 

Where  morning’s  gold,  and  noon’s  hot  sun. 
Their  charming  glories  render; 

Pour  round  the  shores  a  varying  light, 
Now  glowing,  and  now  tender,” 


MANY  anglers  have  visited  the  fish¬ 
ing  resorts  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  during  August,  and  the 
fishing  has  been  unusually  good  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  fall  fishing  for 
bass  and  muskallonge  in  such  waters  as 
the  Eagle,  Tomahawk,  Pelican,  St.  Ger¬ 
maine  and  others,  is  not  usually  at  its 
best  until  after  August  15th  to  20th,  and 
from  that  time  up  to  the  1st  to  15th  of 
October.  The  present  season,  however, 
has  afforded  greater  variety  than  usual 
and  fishing  of  all  kinds  has  been  excel¬ 
lent,  not  only  at  the  resorts  named  above, 
but  at  Lake  Gogebic;  at  the  latter  for 
both  trout  and  bass.  The  Tomahawk 
Lakes  are  destined  to  be  very  popular. 
The  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railway 
completed  their  line  to  Tomahawk  about 
August  1st,  and  a  station  and  town  site 
to  be  called  Millbank  have  been  located 
immediately  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  is  touched  by  the  railway  line  in 
two  or  three  places.  These  waters  are 
extensive,  and  wonderful  reports  are  at 
hand  of  the  large  scores  made  of  both 
bass  and  muskallonge.  Among  others 
the  Gogebic  club,  consisting  of  between 
50  and  60  people  from  Chicago  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  went  up  the  Lake  Shore  road  on 
the  first  of  August  and  remained  in  camp 
nearly  three  weeks.  They  were  located 
on  a  beautiful  point  of  land  within  easy 
access  of  railway  facilities  and  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  exceptionally  beautiful  in  other 
respects.  Others  also  visiting  Toma¬ 
hawk  were  Messrs.  A.  S.  White,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Bee  Line,  at 
St.  Louis,  who  came  up  with  a  special 
car  and  party  of  friends;  also  H.  E. 
Graves,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  who  came  up 
with  a  party  of  friends;  also  Mr.  Geo. 
Hayden,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.  There  is  a 
good  little  hotel  at  Tomahawk  in  close 
proximity  to  the  station  of  the  M.,  L.  S. 
&  W.  R’y  kept  by  M,r.  Robert  Conklin, 
with  good  beds  and  fare,  and  rates  that 


are  reasonable.  There  are  plenty  of  boats 
and  oarsmen  at  the  lake  who  make  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  for  their  services.  Nu¬ 
merous  parties  of  tourists  and  fishermen 
have  visited  the  resorts  named  above 
during  the  season  and  the  number  will 
probably  be  largely  increased  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  early  part  of  October. 

The  Spirit  and  Okoboji  lakes,  of  Iowa, 
famous  for  fishing  and  wild  fowl  shooting, 
are  reached  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway.  An  attractive 
guide  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  resorts  for  sportsmen  and 
tourists  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Dakota,  may  be  obtained  free  upon 
application  to  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  Gen- 
enal  Passenger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sportsmen  who  contemplate  a  tour  in 
the  Adirondack  region,  for  deer  hunting, 
should  provide  themselves  with  Stod¬ 
dard’s  capital  guide  book,  “  The  Adiron- 
dacks — Illustrated.”  It  is  an  interesting 
work  not  only  for  tourists  and  sportsmen, 
but  will  be  found  entertaining  to  all  who 
love  to  read  vivid  descriptions  of  wild 
scenes  and  places,  enlivened  by  humor¬ 
ous  anecdotes  of  life  in  the  great  North 
Woods  of  New  York.  When  provided 
with  Stoddard’s  guide  book  and  compre¬ 
hensive  map  of  the  Adirondack's,  the 
tourist  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
out  the  best  routes  and  watercourses 
through  all  the  vast  region  of  “John 
Brown’s  Tract  ” — as  the  wilderness  was 
once  called. 

j 

At  Butternut  Lake,  the  Elk  Lakes,  and 
other  waters  along  the  line  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Central  Railway,  the  muskallonge 
are  biting  freely  and  bass-fishing  is  still 
good.  Deer  are  abundant  throughout 
Northern  Wisconsin,  and  small  game  is 
remarkably  plentiful  in  the  great  wilder¬ 
ness  extending  from  Chippewa  Falls  on 
the  western  branch,  to  Ashland  on  the 
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main  line.  For  guide  book  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  game  laws,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  game  resorts,  address  Mr. 
James  Barker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  “  Rhyme  of  the  Rail,’’  published 
elsewhere  in  our  present  issue,  runs 


EDITOR’S 

n^HE  Badminton  Library  of  “  Sports 
and  Pastimes”  has  a  valuable  addition 
in  the  current  volume,  devoted  to  cricket. 
The  early  records  of  the  game  extend 
back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  earliest  laws  of  the  game  bear  date  of 
1774.  Stool  ball  was  an  early  form  of 
cricket,  and  our  national  game  of  base 
ball  can  be  traced  to  much  the  same 
origin.  In  the  late  volume  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  furnishes  the  historical  sketch  of 
cricket,  and  other  critical  writers,  eg.,  R. 
H.  Lytlleton,  A.  G.  Steel,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  and  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  furnish 
the  principal  chapters  of  the  book,  which 
is  well  illustrated.  The  publishers  are 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 

“  A  Friend  in  Need,”  is  the  suggestive 
and  appropriate  title  of  an  elaborate 
household  guide  in  health  and  disease, 
by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Perry,  who  has  attained 
a  rare  degree  of  popularity  through  his 
excellent  series  of  essays  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  Dr.  Frank,”  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  of  Boston,  and  as  editor  of  the 
well-known  Journal  of  Health .  The 
book  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly 
500  pages,  elegantly  bound,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  value  as  a  work  of  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  It  is,  in  short,  a  reliable  family 
physician,  and  directs  the  members  of 
the  household  how  to  live  to  maintain 
good  health,  and  when  ill  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
necessary  treatment.  It  is  free  from 
technicality,  and  its  great  value  com¬ 
mends  it  to  a  place  in  every  home. 
Price,  53.  Thayer  Publishing  Co.,  178 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“The  Care  and  Management  of  Dogs” 
is  an  important  topic,  ably  treated  in  a 
work  of  the  above  title  by  “  Ashmont,” 
the  accomplished  writer  on  kennel  matter. 
It  has  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the 


smoothly,  and  pleasantly  relates  the 
scenes  and  names  of  places  along  the 
popular  “  Monon  ”  Route  to  the  South. 
Rhyme  and  reason  are  blended  in  the 
lines  referred  to,  and  the  well-known 
line  therein  described  is  certainly  cast 
in  pleasant  places. 


LIBRARY. 


Atlantic  asjthe  best  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written.  Price,  52.  J.  Loring  Thayer, 
publisher,  186  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“The  Art  of  Angling,”  By  Wakeman 
Holberton,  gives  practical  instructions 
how  and  where  to  catch  fish  together 
with  hints  on  selecting  tackle,  salt  water 
and  fresh  water  fishing,  camping  out,  and 
other  important  points  for  the  amateur 
angler.  The  book  is  appropriately  illus¬ 
trated,  and  bound  in  suitable  form  for 
a  pocket  companion.  Price,  in  cloth 
binding,  50  cents.  Address,  Abbey  & 
I m brie,  18  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


“Fifty  years  with  the  Gun  and  Rod,” 
as  the  name  implies,  is  a  work  giving  in¬ 
struction  from  a  veteran  sportsman — Mr. 
D.  \V.  Cross,  an  expert  both  in  shooting 
and  fishing.  The  work  embraces  des¬ 
criptions  of  game  birds,  fish  and  fishing, 
field  shooting,  the  results  of  gun  trials, 
how  and  where  to  hold  the  gun  to  kill 
birds  on  the  wing — with  other  chapters 
of  value  to  the  veteran  sportsman  as  well 
as  the  amateur.  It  is  a  handy  volume, 
1 2 mo,  cloth  bound,  price  5 1 .50.  Address, 
Sportsman’s  Book  Exchange,  Westfield, 
Wis. 


“The  Gun,  and  How  to  Use  It,”  by 
Groynne  Price,  condenses  in  one  small 
volume  the  essential  points  to  be  learned 
in  order  to  master  the  art  of  shooting  on 
the  wing.  The  author  is  a  crack  shot, 
and  his  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind  for 
the  new  begirmer.  Its  advice  to  young 
sportsmen  on  shooting,  hunting,  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  accident  with  gun,  will  be 
found  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
book.  Price,  25  cents.  Wildwood  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  166  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“The  New  Agriculture;  or,  the  Waters 
Led  Captive,”  describes  the  method  dis¬ 
covered  by  Hon.  A.  N.Cole,  through  which 
the  farmer  and  market  gardener  can  in- 
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crease  their  crops  fourfold.  The  system  farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural  societies, 
provides  against  the  effects  of  drought  Price  $2.  Angler’s  Publishing  Co.,  10 
and  frost,  and  is  endorsed  by  prominent  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


» 
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ATHLETICS. 

American  vs.  Foreign  Athletes.— All  of 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  representatives  who 
visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  competing 
with  the  athletes  of  Great  Britain,  returned 
August  12,  on  the  Umbria,  and  express  them¬ 
selves  well  pleased  with  the  cordial  and  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  transatlantic  brethren.  All  of  the  M.  A. 
C.  athletes  who  went  to  Europe  distinguished 
themselves.  Conneff  won  the  Irish  four  mile 
running  championship  at  Belfast,  the  one  mile 
English  championship  at  Crewe,  the  one  mile 
international  championship  at  Dublin,  the  five 
mile  championship  at  Dublin,  defeating  E.  C. 
Clarke,  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Westing,  another 
M.  A.  C.  man,  won  the  English  championship 
at  100  yards,  the  100  yard  international  cham¬ 
pionship,  which  he  ran  in  ten  seconds.  Hardy 
M.  Banks  was  second  in  this  race.  Tom  Ray, 
of  the  M.  A.  C.  tied  the  pole  vault  with  Mr. 
Stones,  the  English  champion,  at  Crewe,  and 
C.  V.  S.  Clarke,  also  of  the  M.  A.  C.,  won  the 
seven  mile  walk  at  Crewe. 

Hammer  Throwing  Record  Broken. — Mr. 
W.  J.  Barry,  of  the  Queen’s  College  Athletic 
Club,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  beat  all  records  for 
throwing  the  sixteen-pound  hammer,  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  New 
York,  August  12.  He  threw  from  a  seven-loot 
circle  with  one  turn,  the  handle  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  being  four  feet  over  all.  The  record  he 
made  was  129  feet  3X  inches.  Two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious,  on  the  same  grounds,  Mr.  Barry  threw 
the  sixteen-pound  hammer  122  feet  inches, 
which  was  the  world’s  record  up  to  the  big  feat 
of  August  12.  The  great  athlete,  familiarly 
known  as  “Big  Barry,”  will  make  an  attempt 
to  do  even  better  on  September  8,  when  the 
games  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  will  take 
place.  The  judges  at  the  recent  hammer  throw¬ 
ing  exhibition  were  G.  M.  L.  Sacks,  T.  P.  Con¬ 
neff,  W.  Deforest  Bostwick  and  L.  E.  Myers, 
all  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  and  C. 
Mathews,  of  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club. 

New  York  Athletic  Clur. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  held  in 
the  club  rooms,  corner  of  Filty-fifth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue,  August  7,  to  decide  about  build¬ 
ing  a  new  club  house  on  Travers  Island,  which 
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is  opposite  Glen  Island.  This  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  decided  upon.  Some  time  ago  $35,000  were 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  recent 
meeting  $25,000  additional  were  subscribed. 
The  Board  of  Governors  were  directed  to  go 
ahead  with  the  building  at  once. 

Philadelphia  Athletic  Clur.— The  third 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Club  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  at  the 
club  grounds,  Elm  and  Belmont  avenues,  that 
city,  August  11.  W.  M.  Perrett  won  the  100 
yard  race  in  11  1-5  sec.;  W.  T.  Ellis  put  the  shot 
3°  ft-  2>lA  in-;  L.  T.  L.  Pynchon  took  the  high 
jump  at  5  ft.  i'/2  in.;  E.  W.  Lapp,  A.  W.  Moyer, 
F.  Duckett,  H.  H.  Garrigues  and  J.  McCul¬ 
lough,  each  had  a  walk  over  in  the  junior  mile 
run,  junior  high  jump,  mile  walk,  one  mile  bicy¬ 
cle  and  440  yards  race  respectively;  C.  S.  Bon- 
sall  cleared  18  It.  5  in.  in  the  running  broad 
jump;  W.  B.  Adamson  won  the  220  yards  in  26 
sec.;  W.  H.  Morris  finished  alone  in  the  mile 
race  in  5:03,  and  L.  T.  L.  Pynchon  won  the 
hurdle  race.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tug-of-war  team 
defeated  the  Highland  team  by  inches,  and 
the  entertainment  closed  with  an  exhibition  of 
pole  vaulting,  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cline,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Return  of  L.  E.  Myers. — The  champion 
runner,  L.  E.  Myers,  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic 
Club,  New  York,  returned  from  Australia  in 
July,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years.  He 
arrived  without  a  blow  of  trumpets,  and  though 
his  pockets  are  not  filled  with  antipodean  coin, 
he  looks  brown  and  strong,  and  appears  in  good 
spirits.  At  the  Manhattan  grounds  Myers  met 
many  of  his  old  club  mates,  and  he  alluded  to 
his  Australian  trip  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  He  was  royally  treated  and  made  many 
friends  there.  Myers’  last  race  was  on  May  30, 
in  the  Botany  handicap,  one-quarter  of  a  mile, 
“And,”  he  says,  “I  won  it  in  the  remarkable 
time  of  48^  seconds,  after  running  through  a 
field  of  seventeen  men,  to  each  of  whom  I  was 
conceding  from  two  to  twenty  yards  start.  The 
time  is  not  the  besPon  record,  Wendell  Baker’s 
47 seconds  holding  that  place,  but  I  would 
like  to  bet  that  I  can  do  a  straightaway  quarter 
in  46 seconds.”  Myers  says  that  he  was  given 
an  impromptu  benefit  a  short  time  before  leav¬ 
ing  Australia,  which  netted  him  $1,000.  Harry 
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Fredericks,  the  New  Yorker  who  accompanied 
Myers  to  Australia,  remained  over  a  steamer  to 
take  part  in  one  or  more  handicaps. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Games. — The  moonlight  ath¬ 
letic  games  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  were  held  on  the  Mott 
Haven  grounds,  July  19.  The  meeting  would 
have  been  a  great  success  had  it  not  been  for  a 
heavy  shower  which  fell  during  the  progress  of 
the  bicycle  race.  The  track  was  made  so  heavy 
in  consequence  that  two  of  the  events,  the  220- 
yard  hurdle  and  the  220-yard  flat  races,  had  to 
be  postponed.  Those  of  the  competitions  that 
w’ere  run  off  proved  exciting  and  were  well  con¬ 
tested.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  events: 
100-yard  Handicap  Dash — E.  H.  Trafford, 
Yorkville  Branch,  1st;  time,  10  2-5  sec.;  \Y.  H. 
Muller,  Twenty-third  street  Branch,  2d;  time, 
10  3-5  sec.  Parallel  Bars — Ernst  W.  Brennan, 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  1st;  David  Osterheld, 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  2d.  Running  High 
Jump  (handicap) — H.  A.  Luerrsen,  Twenty- 
third  street  Branch,  1st,  height  5  ft.  2%  in.;  F. 
C.  Puffer,  Twenty-third  street  Branch,  2d,  height 
5  ft.  1  in.  Potato  Race — B.  G.  Woodruff, 
Twenty-second  street  Branch,  1st;  F.  C.  Puffer, 
Twenty-third  street  Branch,  2d.  One  Mile 
Handicap  Run — P.  C.  Petrie,  Twenty-third 
street  Branch,  1st;  time,  4  min.  56  3-5  sec.;  M. 
L.  McDougal,  Harlem  Branch,  2d;  time,  4  min. 
56  4-5  sec.;  A.  S.  Hounslow,  Twenty-third 
street  Branch,  3d.  Running  Long  Jump  (hand¬ 
icap) — Thomas  Lee,  Twenty-third  street  Branch, 
1st,  21  ft.  8  in.;  H.  L.  Spense,  Twenty-third 
street  Branch,  2d,  19  ft.  7  in.;  C.  E.  Smith,  of 
the  Twenty-third  street  Branch,  won  the  Indian 
Club  swinging  by  default,  there  being  no  other 
entries.  Sack  Race  (distance  60  yds.) — E.  W. 
Hepper,  1st;  B.  G.  Woodruff,  2d.  Two  Mile 
Bicycle  Race  (handicap)— J.  H.  Hanson,  scratch, 
1st;  E.  Shuttleworth,  50  yds.,  2d.;  time,  7  min. 


BOATING. 

The  Potomac  Regatta. — The  Potomac 
River  Amateur  Regatta  was  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  August  8  and  9.  A  storm  on  the 
first  day  swamped  both  crews  in  the  gig  race, 
and  the  men  were  saved  with  great  difficulty. 
Every  row  boat  was  capsized.  Fully  5,000  peo¬ 
ple  lined  the  banks,  and  all  were  drenched. 
Many  ladies  fainted,  and  it  seemed  for  a  while 
that  death  and  disaster  would  surely  follow. 
Fortunately,  however,  no  one  was  reported 
hurt.  I  he  Passaics,  of  New  Jersey',  won  the 
first  race,  the  senior  four,  in  8  min.  27  sec. ;  Co- 
lu  in  bias,  of  New  York  city,  8  min.  28  sec.  The 
Potoniacs  fouled  the  Columbias  at  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  buoy  and  w  ere  ruled  out  of  the  race.  The 


junior  four  was  won  by  the  Columbias  in  8  min. 
53  sec.;  Ariels,  of  Baltimore,  2d,  9  min.  13  sec. 
Potomac’s  time  not  taken.  On  the  following 
day  the  regatta  was  continued,  with  delightful 
weather  and  the  water  in  fine  condition.  Con¬ 
siderable  delay  was  experienced  in  starting  the 
first  race,  the  postponed  four-oared  gig  race, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Columbias  refused  to 
allow  the  Potomacs  to  enter  substitutes  for  two 
of  their  men,  who  were  sick  and  disabled  from 
the  effects  of  yesterday’s  accident.  The  Poto¬ 
macs  thereupon  went  to  the  starting  point  with 
only  two  oarsmen  against  four  in  the  Columbia 
boat.  The  result  was  a  walkover  for  the  Co- 
lumbias.  Huneker,  of  the  Ionas,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Johnson,  of  the  Columbias,  and  Lind- 
green,  of  the  Potomacs,  started  in  the  fourth 
race,  the  junior  singles.  Huneker  took  the 
lead  at  the  start,  but  after  a  good  race  for  the 
first  half-mile  u’as  overtaken  by  Johnson,  who 
won  handily  by  tu’o  lengths,  Huneker  second, 
about  the  same  distance  in  front  of  Lindgreen, 
last.  Time,  Johnson,  10  min.  9  sec.  In  the 
next  event,  the  senior  singles,  Psotta,  of  the 
Cornell  Navy,  the  amateur  champion  of  the 
country;  Smithson,  of  the  Spas,  of  Annapolis, 
Md  ,  and  Carney,  of  the  Institute,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  were  the  contestants.  Psotta  got  slightly 
the  better  of  the  start,  and  both  he  and  Carney 
were  soon  a  clear  length  ahead  of  Smithson. 
Psotta,  rowing  an  easy  stroke  of  34  to  the  min¬ 
ute,  kept  on  even  terms  w  ith  Carney  to  the  half- 
mile  flag,  w’hen  the  latter  fouled  a  buoy,  broke 
his  oar,  and  had  to  abandon  the  race.  Psotta, 
pulling  leisurely,  finished  three  lengths  ahead  of 
Smithson.  Time,  9  min.  56 sec.,  and  10  min. 
9  M  sec.  The  last  race  was  the  event  of  the  day 
between  eight-oared  crew's  from  the  Crescent 
and  Fairmount  clubs,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Columbias,  of  New’  York  city.  The  Columbias 
took  the  water  first,  but  all  three  crews  were 
soon  on  even  terms,  the  Fairmounts  pulling  a 
clean  stroke  of  38  to  the  minute,  and  the  Cres¬ 
cents  giving  a  fine  exhibition  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Bob  Cook  Yale  stroke.  The  Columbias 
did  not  seem  to  get  enough  power  out  of  their 
stroke,  and  at  the  half  mile  were  about  a  length 
in  the  rear  of  the  other  crews.  The  Fairmounts 
and  Crescents  kept  up  their  good  work,  but  the 
former  gradually  drew’  ahead  of  their  opponents 
and  at  the  bridge,  a  mile  from  the  start,  wrere  a 
length  in  the  lead.  At  this  point  they  caught 
several  crabs  and  came  near  losing  their  advan¬ 
tage,  but  recovering  quickly,  they  won  the  race 
after  a  hard  struggle  by  half  a  length,  the  Cres¬ 
cents  second,  and  the  Columbias  several  lengths 
away.  Time,  Fairmounts,  8  min.  4  sec. ;  Cres¬ 
cents,  8  min.  6  sec.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to 
winners  by  Representative  Cox,  of  New’  York. 
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The  Kill  von  Kull  Regatta.— The  ninth 
annual  regatta  of  the  Kill  von  Kull  Association 
was  held  off  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club’s 
club-house,  New  York  Bay,  July  28.  Each  of 
the  association  clubs  was  on  hand  with  its  crack 
representatives,  and  first  class  races  were  the 
result.  The  course  was  one  mile  straightaway 
from  off  Port  Richmond,  finishing  at  the  club 
house.  The  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  had  bad 
luck  in  the  junior  and  senior  fours,  in  each  of 
which  they  had  one  crew  entered.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  race  their  crew  failed  to  appear  in  time  for 
the  starting  signal,  and  in  the  senior  fours  they 
and  the  Arthur  Kull  crew  mistook  the  starting 
signal  and  rowed  the  entire  course.  The  race 
could  not  be  rowed  over  on  account  of  the  late 
hour.  A  dead  heat  between  Shreve,  of  the  Al- 
cyones,  and  Jannsen,  of  the  Staten  Island  Club, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  disappointment,  but  a 
near  date  for  repeating  the  race  will  be  selected 
by  the  association,  jannsen  won  the  associa¬ 
tion  championship  last  year,  and  as  shown  by 
the  dead  heat,  Shreve,  of  the  Alcyones,  is  a 
good  candidate  for  the  honor.  The  different 
events  are  summarized  as  follows:  Pair  Oar 
Gigs — D.  G.  Bartlett,  bow;  Eugene  Bartlett, 
stroke,  and  Fountain,  Jr.,  coxswain,  of  the  Ar¬ 
thur  *Kull  Association,  1st;  Armstrong,  bow; 
Spedden,  stroke,  and  Gould,  coxswain,  of  the 
Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  2d.  Time,  6:48. 
Senior  Singles — Dead  heat — H.  W.  Jameson,  of 
the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  and  John  W. 
Shreve,  of  the  Alcyone  Boat  Club.  Time,  5:54. 
Four-oared  Barges — Whitehorn,  bow;  Hart,  No. 
2;  Conyngham,  No.  3;  Miller,  stroke,  and  Gould 
coxswain,  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club, 
1st;  McLean,  bow;  H.  Wright,  No.  2;  A.  Wright, 
No.  3;  Ficker,  stroke,  and  Marsh,  coxswain,  of 
the  Clifton  Boat  Club,  2d.  Time,  5  min.  49  sec. 
Junior  Singles — Walton,  Jr.,  of  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land  Athletic  Club,  1st;  Cameron,  of  the  Alcy¬ 
one  Boat  Club,  2d.  Time,  6  min.  16  sec.  Jun¬ 
ior  Fours — Armstrong,  bow;  Ballantyne,  No.  2; 
Fiske,  No.  3,  and  Glecker,  stroke,  of  the  Ar¬ 
thur  Kull  Association,  1st;  Gartly,  bow;  Burke, 
No.  2;  Bickel,  No.  3,  and  Heine,  stroke,  of  the 
Alcyone  Boat  Club,  2d.  Time,  6  min.  2  sec. 
Eight-oared  Shells — Doherty,  bow;  Spedden, 
No.  2;  Armstrong,  No.  3;  Whitehorn,  No.  4; 
Hart,  No.  5;  Conyngham,  No.  6;  F.  Jamison, 
No.  7;  H.  Jannsen,  stroke,  and  Gould,  cox¬ 
swain,  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  1st; 
Carberry,  bow;  Chumar,  No.  2;  Hand,  No.  3; 
Delamater,  No.  4;  D.  Bartlett,  No.  5;  E.  Bart¬ 
lett,  No.  6;  Walker,  No.  7;  S.  Bartlett,  stroke, 
and  Fountain,  Jr.,  coxswain,  of  the  Arthur  Kull 
Association,  2d.  Time,  6  min.  23  sec. 

International  Regatta.  —  The  Interna¬ 


tional  Regatta,  for  professional  oarsmen,  took 
place  at  Pleasant  Beach,  on  Lake  Onondaga, 
near  Syracuse,  July  23,  and  attracted  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  John  Teemer  carried  off 
the  honors.  The  course  was  one  and  a-half 
mile  and  return,  and  the  prizes  I300  and  a 
medal  to  the  first,  $200  to  the  second  and  $100 
to  the  third.  The  officers  of  the  regatta  were: 
Referee,  W.  E.  Harding,  of  New  York;  Judges, 
Leon  Chrisman,  Thomas  O’Brien,  William 
Weismore,  Joseph  Lusbie  and  Charles  Sinclair. 
The  competitors  were:  John  Teemer,  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.;  Albert  Hamm,  of  Nova  Scotia; 
George  Hosmer,  of  Boston;  William  Henley,  of 
Oswego,  and  James  Ten  Eyck,  of  Worcester. 
At  the  start  Ten  Eyck  and  Hamm  were  the  first 
to  bury  their  oars  in  the  blue  water,  and  they 
spurted  ahead  of  their  fellow  oarsmen  by  almost 
half  a  boat’s  length.  Hosmer  soon  overtook 
and  passed  them,  however,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  mile  Teemer  came  up  and  passed 
in  advance  of  all  the  others.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  mile  the  race  was  nip  and  tuck  all  around, 
but  when  the  mile  and  a  half  turn  was  reached 
in  9  minutes  and  28  seconds,  Teemer  was  two 
lengths  ahead,  pulling  30  strokes  to  a  minute. 
Hamm  was  second,  Ten  Eyck  third,  Hosmer 
fourth,  and  Henley  a  few  lengths  behind  all  the 
others.  Just  here,  the  Boston  and  Halifax  men 
fouled,  which  misfortune  cost  them  their  chances 
for  taking  second  place  at  the  finish.  As  Hamm 
rounded  the  stake  boat,  his  oars  clashed  with 
those  of  Hosmer,  so  that  both  became  tangled 
up,  and  before  they  could  extricate  themselves 
and  get  into  position  Ten  Eyck  was  several 
lengths  ahead.  The  accident  did  not  discour¬ 
age  the  two  men,  however,  nor  cause  them  to 
relax  their  efforts.  Hamm  at  once  made  a 
beautiful  spurt,  and  managed  to  overtake  Ten 
Eyck.  Then  followed  a  spirited  race  between 
these  two,  Hosmer,  meanwhile  plying  his  oars 
with  might  and  main  close  in  the  rear.  The 
homestretch  struggle  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see.  Teemer  led  the  procession.  Ten  Eyck 
was  two  lengths  behind  and  Hamm  and  Hos¬ 
mer  were  crowding  each  other  for  third  place, 
and  also  had  an  eye  to  overtaking  Ten  Eyck. 
At  6:54  o’clock,  just  20  minutes  after  the  start, 
Teemer’s  boat  shot  over  the  finish  line  full 
three  lengths  in  advance  of  the  others.  Ten 
Eyck  was  the  second  to  cross  the  finish,  with 
Hamm  and  Hosmer  scarce  a  half  length  behind 
him.  All  three  were  almost  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  from  their  sharp  struggle,  and  the  pers¬ 
piration  ran  down  their  bodies  in  little  streams. 
Henley  had  satisfied  himself  at  the  turn  that  he 
would  bring  up  the  rear,  and  accordingly  pad- 
died  along  leisurely  some  score  of  boat  lengths 
behind  the  others. 
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Regatta  at  Sylvan  BEACH.-John  Teemer 
George  Hosmer  and  Albert  Hamm  competed 
in  a  regatta  at  Sylvan  Beach,  N.  V.,  on  Aug.  6. 
Sylvan  Beach  is  at  the  head  of  Oneida  Lake 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  historic  of  the  lakes  in  Central  Xew 
York.  The  excursion  trains  and  steamboats 
brought  large  crowds  of  people  living  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  miles,  so  that  thousands 
witnessed  the  race.  The  water  was  somewhat 
choppy  and  a  gentle  northeast  wind  ruffled  the 
lake’s  surface,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  oarsmen.  The  course  was  three 
miles,  with  one  turn.  At  exactly  43  minutes 
past  6  p.  m.,  the  signal  to  start  was  given. 
Hamm’s  oars  were  first  to  reach  the  water,  and 
his  boat  shot  off  like  an  arrow  from  a  taut  bow. 
Teemer’s  and  Hosmer’s  blades  were  also  soon 
in  the  blue  waves,  and  the  race  began  in  dead 
earnest.  Hamm’s  strokes  were  33  to  the  minnte 
to  Teemer’s  30.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes 
Teemer  was  five  lengths  in  advance  of  Hamm, 
who  in  turn  was  two  boat  lengths  ahead  of  Hos¬ 
mer.  The  turn  was  reached  in  9  min.  and  10 
sec.  by  Teemer,  with  Hamm  one  length  behind 
and  Hosmer  one  and  a  half  lengths  further 
away.  Teemer  now  drew  away,  and  soon  had 
a  lead  of  eighteen  lengths.  He  slowed  down 
toward  the  end  and  won  by  four  lengths  in  19 
min.  36  sec.  Hosmer  came  in  third,  two- 
thirds  of  a  boat  length  behind  Hamm. 

Regatta  at  Baltimoiie.—  About  a  thousand 
people  witnessed  the  race  at  Round  Bay,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Aug.  9,  between  Teemer,  Gaudaur, 
McKay,  Hosmer  and  Hamm.  The  two  last 
named  were  not  in  condition,  Hosmer  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  and  Hamm  feeling 
unwell.  Nevertheless  they  entered  the  race,  but 
at  no  time  stood  a  chance  of  winning.  Teemer 
and  Gaudaur  were  alone  in  the  race  from  start 
to  finish,  the  Pittsburgher  winning  handily.  The 
course  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  For  one  and  a  half  miles  it  is  as 
straight  its  a  die,  and  the  contestants  could  be 
seen  throughout  the  race.  For  half  a  mile  the 
water  was  smooth,  but  then  it  became  lumpy. 
Teemer  caught  the  water  first  when  the  word 
was  given,  and  he  sent  his  shell  to  the  front, 
closely  followed  by  Gaudaur  and  Hosmer.  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  stakeboat,  he  began  steering 
wildly,  and  Gaudaur,  who  was  pulling  a  steady 
34  stroke,  came  up  on  even  terms  with  him. 
The  pair  rounded  the  stake  together,  and  then 
came  the  struggle  to  the  finish.  Before  two 
miles  were  covered,  Teemer  had  the  race  in 
hand,  rowing  easily  two  strokes  ahead  of  Gau¬ 
daur.  The  latter  spurted  when  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  stake,  but  Teemer  responded, 
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and  the  race  from  this  out  was  a  pretty  one, 
Teemer  finally  winning  by  1 12  lengths.  Hos¬ 
mer  was  third,  10  lenghts  behind  Gauduar  and 
3  ahead  of  McKay.  Hosmer  and  Hamm  fouled 
at  the  turn,  injuring  the  latter's  shell,  so  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  race.  Teemer  claims  that 
he  could  have  won  more  easily  but  for  a  schooner 
which  came  so  close  as  to  wash  his  boat.  The 
time  was  20  min.  55  sec.  and  the  distance  3 
miles. 


CRICKET. 

Manhattan  vs.  Staten  Island. — At  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Staten  Island.  July  28,  the  return  match 
between  the  Manhattan  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  was  played.  The 
Manhattans  won  the  toss  and  went  in  to  bat,  to 
their  sorrow,  as  they  were  easily  disposed  of  for 
76,  only  Davis  (26)  and  Tyers  (16)  making  double 
figures.  The  Islanders  in  their  essay,  thanks  to 
the  loose  fielding  of  their  opponents  and  a  dryer 
wicket,  made  128,  alth6ugh  no  large  scores  were 
made.  J.  H.  Lambkin’s  16,  notout,  and  P.  W. 
Smith’s  19  were  well  obtained.  The  Manhat¬ 
tans,  with  only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  play,  in  the 
second  innings  rattled  up  a  score  of  84  for  two 
wickets.  Tyers  came  off  in  this  innings,  but 
Cobb,  from  whom  much  was  expected,  was 
badly  hurt  and  had  to  retire. 

Patterson  vs.  New  York. — The  Patterson 
Cricket  Club  defeated  the  New  York  Club  at 
Central  Park,  July  28,  by  a  score  of  40  to  20. 
Grimlev,  of  the  Patterson  Club,  helped  materi¬ 
ally  to  gain  the  victory  for  his  side  by  his  clever 
bowling,  and  J.  McDonald,  of  the  same  club, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  work  with  the  bat. 
He  scored  10  runs,  the  highest  series  on  either 
side.  Five  of  the  20  runs  which  the  New  York¬ 
ers  were  able  to  score  were  made  by  A.  VV. 
Weedon. 

Cosmopolitan  vs.  Alma. — The  Alma  Crick¬ 
et  Club,  of  Newark,  was  badly  beaten  in  its 
match  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  of  New 
York  city,  at  Central  Park,  July  28.  The  visi¬ 
tors  scored  only  13  runs,  while  the  home  team 
ran  up  their  score  to  59. 

Albion  vs.  Claremont. — In  the  match  be¬ 
tween  the  Albions  and  the  Claremont  Cricket 
Club,  at  Prospect  Park,  July  28,  the  Albions  ran 
up  a  score  of  88  against  the  Claremont’s  37. 
For  the  Albions  Mr.  R.  Brown  made  the  high¬ 
est  score  by  19  runs,  while  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the 
Claremont  Club,  carried  off  the  honors  for  his 
side  with  12  runs. 

Amateurs  vs.  Kings  Co. — The  Amateur 
League,  of  New  York,  and  the  Kings  County 
Cricket  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  played  a  match  in 
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Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  July  28.  The  scores 
were:  Amateur  League,  84  runs;  Kings  County 
Club,  38  runs.  The  highest  scorers  were  J. 
Sherrington,  25;  Guy,  15,  and  Haffenden  15  for 
the  Amateur  League,  and  Hanand  18,  and  T. 
H.  Saile  8,  for  the  Kings  County. 

Newark  vs.  Staten  Island. — The  junior 
members  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Staten  Is¬ 
land  Cricket  clubs  met  for  their  return  match, 
August  6,  on  the  Johnson  avenue  ground,  at 
Newark,  and  the  game  was  well  contested.  In 
the  first  innings  the  visitors  made  100  runs, 
mainly  through  the  batting  of  Walker  for  57. 
The  local  team  played  a  good  uphill  game  in 
face  of  this  large  score,  L.  McWhood’s  42  being 
the  highest  individual  play.  The  remainder  of  the 
total  of  92  was  divided  among  the  other  batsmen. 
In  their  second  venture  the  Islanders  could  not 
withstand  the  attack  of  McWhood,  and  all  fell 
for  a  total  of  26.  The  home  club  defeated  the 
small  majority  with  the  loss  of  four  wickets. 
McWhood  again  scored  well,  making  25  of  the 
total  38.  The  fielding  on  both  sides  was  good. 
Score:  Staten  Island,  126;  Newark,  130,  New¬ 
ark  therefore  winning  by  six  wickets. 

Seabright  vs.  Port  Hope. — The  cricket 
•  match  at  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  August  9,  between 
the  Seabright  and  Port  Hope  elevens  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Americans.  In  the  first  in¬ 
nings  Port  Hope  made  109  runs  and  Seabright 
120.  In  the  second  innings  Port  Hope  scored 
32,  Seabright  winning  by  nine  wickets. 


FISHING. 

St.  Lawrence  Angler’s  Assoc’n. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Angler’s  Association  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  held  Aug.  1,  at  Clayton, 
N.  Y. ,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  W.  Byington,  Albany;  vice-presidents, 
H.  S.  Chandler,  of  New  York;  and  Garanca  M. 
Skinner,  of  Clayton;  secretary,  W.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Alexandria  Bay;  treasurer,  R.  P.  Grant, 
of  Clayton.  An  executive  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members  was  also  elected.  Several  new 
members  were  elected,  and  the  records  of  the 
past  year  proved  the  association  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  A  substantial  sum  will 
be  set  aside  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  all  per¬ 
sons  setting  nets  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  association  has  done  grand  work  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  fish  and  game  laws,  and  in  the  future 
proposes  to  still  further  extend  its  sphere  of  use" 
fulness. 

A  Mounted  Tarpon. — Our  Boston  corres¬ 
pondent,  W.  S.  S.,  writes:  There  is  now  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  window  of  Geo.  B.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  dealers  in  fishing  tackle,  304  Washington 


St.,  the  full  one-half  section  (mounted)  of  a 
tarpon  bearing  the  following  record:  “Tarpon 
or  Silver  King  caught  with  rod  and  reel  at  San 
Carlos  Bay,  Florida,  by  Geo.  H.  Bemis,  Kineo, 
Maine.  Weight,  156  pounds,  length,  6  feet,  5^ 
inches;  took  four  hours  to  land  him.”  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  there  has  been  but  one  larger  than 
this  taken  with  rod  and  reel,  viz.,  weighing  187 
pounds. 

GAME  PROTECTION. 

Connecticut  Game  Protectors, — On  Fri¬ 
day,  August  10,  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Association  of  Farmers  and  Sports¬ 
men  for  the  Protection  of  Game  and  Fish,  was 
held  at  Hartford,  with  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Hudson  in 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Collins  as  acting  secre¬ 
tary.  The  necessity  of  an  active  organization 
of  this  kind,  and  its  power  for  game  protection, 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lyman 
Jewell,  Dr.  Hudson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Whitlock,  of 
the  Waterbuy  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Collins,  S.  J.  Bestor,  Allen  Willey,  Senator  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Mr.  Nichols  and  several  others.  Senator 
McLean,  Game  Warden  A.  C.  Collins  and  Mr. 
Allen  Willey,  editor  of  the  Globe ,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws.  The  meeting  adjourned  one 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  adopting  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  The  policy  of  the  association  is  defined 
as  follows:  To  protect  game  and  fish  in  this 
state  to  the  reasonable,  legitimate  and  equal 
benefit  and  use  of  the  community  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  food  and  enjoyment,  sport  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  behalf  to  promote  the  due  and 
speedy  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  such 
protection.  To  protect  the  farmers  against 
those  persons  who  mutilate  stock,  tear  down 
fences  or  walls,  and  do  shooting  on  Sunday. 
To  prevent  all  violations  possible  of  such  laws 
as  relate  to  fish  and  game  within  the  state.  To 
make  and  prefer  information  against  violators 
of  such  laws,  and  to  detect,  prosecute  and  bring 
to  justice  all  offenders  against  such  laws,  and 
punish  them  according  to  law,  and  supervise 
such  prosecution.  Also  to  use  and  exercise 
careful  supervision  and  observance  of  all  matters 
relating  or  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter 
above  referred  to.  The  territory'  over  which 
this  association  will  exercise  supervision  and  in¬ 
fluence  shall  be  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Each 
member  is  bound  and  obligated  to  obey  and  ob¬ 
serve  and  not  knowingly  violate  any  of  the 
game  or  fish  laws  in  force  within  this  state,  nor 
permit  it  to  be  done  by  another  if  he  can  pre¬ 
vent  it.  To  use  all  consistent  efforts  to  detect 
violation  of  such  laws  and  report  to  the  officers 
of  the  association,  or  to  the  public  authorities  in 
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that  behalf,  all  violation  of  such  laws  coming  to 
his  knowledge  or  information,  to  the  end  that 
the  offenders  may  be  prosecuted  and  brought  to 
justice-  _ 

KENNEL. 

American  Kennel  Club  Meeting. — A  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of.  the  American  Kennel  Club  was 
held  at  44  Broadway,  New  York,  July  23,  with 
President  Belmont  in  the  chair.  The  following 
clubs  were  represented  by  delegates:  The 
American  Field  Trial  Club,  represented  by  A. 
P.  Yredenburgh;  The  American  English  Beagle 
Club,  represented  by  H.  F.  Schellhass; 
Cincinnati  Kennel  Club,  represented  by  P. 
C.  Ohl;  The  Collie  Club,  represented  by  T.  H. 
Terry;  Maryland  Kennel  Club,  reprresented 
by  Harry'  Malcolm;  New  Jersey  Kennel  Club, 
represented  by  J.  C.  Peshall;  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Kennel  Club,  represented  by  Robert  Les¬ 
lie;  Philadelphia  Kennel  Club,  represented  by 
J.  H.  Winslow;  Augusta  (Ga.)  Kennel  Club, 
represented  by  L.  Daniels;  Westminster  Ken¬ 
nel  Club,  represented  by  F.  R.  Hitchcock;  Hart¬ 
ford  Kennel  Club,  represented  by  C.  J.  Peshall; 
St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  represented  by  H.  F. 
Schellhass;  Fox  Terrier  Club,  represented  by 
A.  Belmont,  Jr.  Applications  for  membership 
were  received  from  the  Tennessee  Poultry'  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  the  Syracuse  Kennel 
Club,  the  Virginia  Field  Sports  Association,  the 
Albany  Kennel  Club,  the  Washington  City  Ken¬ 
nel  Club,  the  Southern  Field  Trial  Club  and  the 
American  Gordon  Setter  Club.  The  clubs  were 
duly  elected  to  membership,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tennessee  Club,  which  failed  to  send 
copy  of  constitution  and  by-laws  as  required, 
and  its  application  was  therefore  laid  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  for  future  action.  Mr.  A.  C.  Collins’  com¬ 
munication  requesting  disqualification  of  J.  F. 
Campbell,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  charges  and  report  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  President  Belmont  proposed  that  a  branch 
of  “Associate  Members”  be  organized,  for  the 
benefit  of  breeders  and  exhibitors,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  publishing  a  monthly  “Kennel 
Gazette,"  to  contain  A.  K.  C.  proceedings,  of¬ 
ficial  awards,  stud  book  registrations,  notices  of 
fixtures,  etc.  T  he  president  offered  to  guaran¬ 
tee  against  financial  loss  on  the  part  of  the  club 
in  publishing  the  proposed  “Kennel  Gazette” 
tor  a  period  of  five  years.  The  proposition  was 
taken  into  consideration.  President  Belmont 
re  J  erred  to  the  National  Dog  Club  as  a  rival  as¬ 
sociation,  and  proposed  to  so  deal  with  it  in  the 
future.  Three  committees  were  appointed,  viz. : 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Peshall  and  A.  P.  Yredenburgh, 
to  draft  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  all  the  breeders 
of  the  country  setting  forth  the  history  of  the 


A.  K.  C.,  its  aims,  also  its  ineffectual  attempt  to  1 
consolidate  all  existing  registers  into  one  stud  \ 
book  and  to  explain  and  thoroughly  set  forth  j 
the  meaning  and  animus  of  its  enemies  who  are  j 
working  against  it  through  the  National  Dog  \ 
Club.  Messrs.  Terry  and  Daniels,  to  report  on 
a  plan  for  associate  membership  and  draft  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  for  the  same,  and  also  a  ", 
plan  for  the  publication  of  the  “Kennel  Ga-  i 
zette.”  Messrs.  Peshall  and  Ohl  to  confer  with 
the  publishers  of  any  private  register,  with  a 
view  to  purchasing  it,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  Several  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  were  suggested,  but  were  deferred  for  fu¬ 
ture  action  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Pointer  Club  Meeting  Called. — Mr.  Chas. 
J.  Peshall,  chairman  of  the  Pointer  Club,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  announcement,  under  date 
of  July  21,  to  the  members  of  the  Pointer 
Club  of  America:  “In  pursuance  of  the  power 
given  me  at  our  first  meeting,  I  hereby  call  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  said  club,  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  9th 
day  of  October,  1888,  at  four  o’clock  on  said 
day,  the  same  being  the  first  day  of  the  bench 
show  given  in  said  city  by  the  Virginia  Field 
Sports  Association.  The  said  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  building  used  by  said  association  for 
their  bench  show.  All  members,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  pointer,  and 
who  desire  to  join  are  requested  to  attend. 


Southern  Field  Trial  Derby  Entries. — 
The  entries  for  the  Southern  Field  Trial  Club’s 
first  annual  derby  closed  July  10th,  with  fifty- 
three  nominations — thirty-nine  setters  and  four¬ 
teen  pointers. 

National  Dog  Club. — Mr.  H.  W.  Hunting- 
ton,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dog  Club,  writes  :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Dog  Club, 
recently  held,  it  w'as  voted  that  the  Club  give 
at  the  coming  Buffalo  show,  fifteen  bronzed 
medals,  as  “special  prizes”  for  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  bred  dog  or  bitch  of  the  following  breeds  : 
Mastiffs,  St.  Bernards,  Deerhounds,  Flnglish 
Setters,  Irish  Setters,  Gordon  Setters,  Pointers, 
Lap  Dogs,  Sporting  Spaniels,  Pugs,  Collies, 
Terriers,  (except  Fox),  Greyhounds,  Bulldogs, 
Fox  Terriers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Show  has  been  notified  of  the  intent  of  Rule 
XXIII  of  the  N.  D.  C.  Rules,  and  it  will  be  so 
considered  and  enforced  by  him,  as  follows: 
“Any  person  guilty  of  misconduct  of  any  kind 
in  connection  with  dogs,  dog  shows  or  field 
trials,  who  has  been  disqualified  by  any  reputa-  i 
ble  club,  will  be  held  as  disqualified  by  the  N. 
D.  C.  If  the  person  so  disqualified  desires  to 
have  the  disqualification  removed  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  N.  D.  C.  will  duly  consider 
his  case,  but  only  when  supported  by  affidavits.” 
Dr.  J.  H.  Meyer  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

Prizes  for  Gordon  Setters. — In  addition 
to  the  regular  premiums  for  Gordon  setters  at 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Dog  Show,  October  9-12, 
the  following  special  prizes  are  announced  by 
the  Virginia  Field  Sports  Association:  Cham¬ 
pion  dog  or  bitch,  $20;  best  dog  (open  class), 
$20;  second,  $10;  third,  certificate;  best  bitch 
(open  class),  $20;  second,  $10;  third,  certificate. 
To  the  above  the  American  Gordon  Setter 
Club  has  added  a  prize  of  solid  silver,  valued  at 
$20,  for  the  best  Gordon  setter  dog.  These 
classes  will  be  judged  by  Mr.  Harry  Malcolm, 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

OBITUARY. 

Lawrence  R.  Jerome. — One  of  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  universally  popular  of  all  New 
York  sportsmen,  Lawrence  R.  Jerome,  died  at 
his  summer  home,  Sharon,  Conn.,  August  12, 
at  the  age  of  70  years.  Late  in  June  Mr.  Jerome 
visited  the  Adirondacks  for  his  yearly  trip  after 
trout.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  con¬ 
genial  spirits,  some  of  whom  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  with  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  past  his 
seventh  decade  of  years  did  not  interfere  with 
his  pleasures,  and  with  all  the  zest  and  buoyancy 
of  youth  he  started  out  for  a  forty  mile  tramp 
through  the  forest.  His  health  could  not  stand 
the  strain.  One  day  he  was  found  by  his  com¬ 
panions  lying  upon  his  face  unconscious.  He 
was  brought  home  to  New  York  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  his  wife,  where  he  .rallied  so  rapidly 
that  his  friends  concluded  the  attack  was  noth¬ 
ing  serious.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  he 
was  taken  to  his  home  at  Sharon,  from  whence 
his  friends  soon  received  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  Larry  Jerome  was  himself  again.  Dr. 
Dana,  his  New  York  physician,  stated  that  Mr. 
Jerome’s  symptoms  indicated  that  there  had 
been  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  of  the  brain, 
and  that  aphasia,  a  gouty  affection  of  the  brain, 
was  the  malady  with  which  he  was  attacked, 
and  from  which,  at  his  age,  Mr.  Jerome  was 
never  likely  to  recover. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  uptown  clubs  and  popular  resorts  of 
New  York,  where  clubmen  are  wont  to  assem¬ 
ble.  “Larry”  Jerome,  as  he  has  been  familiarly 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  probably 
the  most  widely  and  favorably  known  clubman 
New  York  city  ever  produced.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  extends  over  both  the  eastern  and  western 
continents.  He  has  been  almost  as  much  at 


home  in  the  clubs  and  drawing  rooms  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  as  in  his  favorite  resorts  in  the 
Atlantic  metropolis.  Until  his  recent  attack  he 
hardly  knew  what  a  day’s  .sickness  was.  No 
one  loved  hunting,  yachting,  traveling,  racing 
and  entertaining  better  than  Mr.  Jerome,  and 
years  ago  his  name  became  famous  in  all  that 
pertains  to  club  life  and  the  habits  of  clubmen. 
Although  past  the  allotted  three  score  years  and 
ten  he  was  as  active  three  months  ago  as  most 
men  are  at  35  and  40.  Almost  every  year  he 
took  a  trip  abroad,  and  was  always  received 
with  open  arms  by  lords,  dukes  and  princes  of 
the  royal  blood.  If  there  was  a  first  night  at  the 
opera  or  conspicuous  event  at  any  leading  thea¬ 
ter,  “Larry”  Jerome  was  sure  to  be  there,  the 
central  figure  of  a  group  of  congenial  spirits. 
He  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  club,  of  which  his  brothers, 
Leonard  W.  and  Thomas  A.  Jerome  are  also 
popular  members.  Among  his  closest  friends 
have  been  W.  J.  Florence,  the  actor,  Captain 
W.  W.  Conner,  of  the  St.  James  hotel,  and  Ed. 
Stokes,  of  the  Hoffman  House.  When  any  or 
all  of  these  men  were  in  the  city  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  be  not  very  far  apart.  He  was  also  a 
close  friend  of  the  late  Roscoe  Conkling,  and 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  that  famous 
statesman  and  lawyer,  he  used  to  remark  that 
almost  the  only  diversion  from  labor  he  allowed 
himself  was  his  social  recreations  with  Ed. 
Stokes  and  Larry  Jerome.  The  ex-senator 
used  to  say  that  he  could  sit  for  hours  and  listen 
to  Larry  Jerome’s  bright  witticisms  and  lively 
conversatiou,  and  never  grow  weary.  It  has 
long  been  Mr.  Jerome’s  custom  to  visit  the  wil¬ 
derness  in  the  Adirondacks  every  year  and 
spend  some  weeks  in  trout  fishing.  Mr.  Jerome 
leaves  no  fortune.  He  was  once  rich,  but  like 
many  another  prominent  New  Yorker,  met  his 
financial  Waterloo  in  Wall  street.  Some  years 
ago  he  purchased  for  himself  with  the  remnant 
of  his  fortune  a  comfortable  annuity.  This 
ceases  with  his  death,  and  his  family  have  naught 
to  remember  him  by  but  his  big  heart,  his  buoy¬ 
ant,  almost  boyish,  spirits,  his  kind,  fatherly 
affection,  and  the  love  he  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  With  the  death  of 
Lawrence  R.  Jerome  the  country  loses  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  wits,  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled,  best  read  and  most  popular  men  of  the 
century.  He  was  a  prince  among  his  fellows 
and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  a 
good  word  for  somebody.  The  late  William 
R.  Travers,  whose  fame  as  a  wit  was  as  great  as 
that  of  Mr.  Jerome,  was,  during  his  lifetime, 
one  of  his  boon  ccmpanions.  Both  were  foe- 
men  worthy  of  each  other’s  steel,  and  many  a 
witty  bout  has  taken  place  between  them.  Mr. 
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Jerome's  son.  W.  R  Travers  Jerome,  now  an 
assistant  district  attorney  under  Colonel  John 
R.  Fellows,  was  named  for  his  friend.  Besides 
being  a  member  of  the  Lnion  club,  Mr.  Jerome 
belongs  to  the  Manhattan  and  Lotus  clubs,  and 
has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  many 
clubs  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Death  of  Seth  Green. — The  greatest  of 
American  fish  culturists,  Mr.  Seth  Green,  died 
at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  20. 
He  was  bom  in  Rochester,  March  19,  1817,  and 
from  his  early  youth  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
successful  angler.  To  his  untiring  efforts  and 
experiments  in  the  artificial  propogation  of  fish, 
is  due  much  of  the  success  of  American  fish 
culture.  In  1864  he  purchased  a  portion  of  Cal¬ 
edonia  creek,  and  began  the  artificial  propoga¬ 
tion  of  fish— which  he  continued  with  astonish¬ 
ing  success  until  the  present  year,  when  failing 
health  prevented  active  participation  in  the 
work.  As  the  result  of  early  experiments  with 
brook  trout,  he  discovered  the  so-called  “dry' 
method”  of  impregnation  of  spawn,  and  in  1867 
was  successful  in  the  artificial  propogation  of 
shad  in  the  Connecticut  river — a  feat  never  be¬ 
fore  accomplished.  When  the  fishery  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  in  New  York  state,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Green  was  made  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  actively 
connected  with  this  work.  As  he  often  said,  the 
sole  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  make  good  fish 
abundant,  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  classes.  As  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  rod,  rifle,  gun  and  pistol,  he  had 
few  equals,  and  probably  no  superiors  outside 
of  professionals  in  their  several  specialties.  He 
was  an  entertaining  and  practical  writer,  and 
prepared  several  works  on  fish  culture.  He 
contributed  quite  largely  to  the  sporting  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  day,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
edited  the  Fish  Culture  department  of  the 
American  Angler.  Mr.  Green  was  a  man  of 
grand  physique,  and  his  full,  white  beard  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  patriarch. 
He  was  a  man  of  genial  temperament,  of  rare 
conversational  powers,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  every  im¬ 
portant  gathering  of  sportsmen  in  the  Empire 
state. 


POLO. 

Rockaway  Wins  Herbert  Trophies  — The 
final  contest  for  the  much-coveted  Herbert  polo 
trophies  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  Essex 
County  Club,  on  Mount  Pleasent  Avenue,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Wednesday,  July  11.  The  day 
w delightful,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attended  to  witness  the  closing  con¬ 


test,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  animated  one. 
The  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
and  the  ladies  applauded  every  brilliant  play 
most  heartily.  The  teams  and  handicapping 
were  as  follows:  Essex  County  (Blues). — C. 
Knoedler,  rusher,  scratch;  Emil  Pfizer,  second 
rusher,  1  goal;  F.  H.  Powers  Farr,  captain  and 
halfback,  1  goal;  Douglass  Robinson,  Jr.,  goal,  1 
goal.  Total,  3  goals  given.  Rockawaysi  Yellows). 
— J.  D.  Cheever,  rusher,  2  goals;  John  Cowdrey, 
second  rusher.  4  goals;  Foxhall  Keene,  captain 
and  half  back,  5goals;  Lawrence  Turnure,  goal, 
2  goals.  Total,  13  goals  given.  E.  C.  Petter, 
of  the  Pelham,  was  referee,  and  made  a  most 
excellent  one.  Game  was  called  for  the  first 
innings  at  precisely  half-past  five  r.  M.,  the  Blues 
winning  the  toss  and  taking  the  southern  end  of 
the  grounds.  When  the  ball  was  placed  in  the 
center  and  the  sharp  whistle  of  the  referee  gave 
the  signal,  the  opposing  forces  rushed  into  the 
fray  with  the  velocity  of  a  whirlwind.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  men  and  horses 

# 

was  in  the  field.  Soon  Knoedler  sent  the  ball 
spinning  to  the  yellow  goal;  Turnure  was  watch¬ 
ful,  and  though  he  fought  valiantly  was  forced 
to  play  out  for  safety.  A  minute  of  suspense 
and  then  the  sphere  came  spinning  toward  the 
blue  goal  pursued  by  the  whole  field.  The  ex¬ 
citement  was  ended  by  a  well  directed  stroke  of 
Cowdrey,  which  sent  the  ball  between  the  goal 
posts,  scoring  one  for  the  yellows.  Time,  2 
minutes.  The  second  round  was  marked  by  the 
usual  safety  play.  The  blues  were  evidently 
rattled  and  afraid  of  the  superior  metal  of  their 
antagonists,  and  by  safety  play  strung  the  time 
out  to  five  minutes,  when  Cowdrey  once  more 
struck  a  goal  for  the  yellows.  The  third  round 
was  a  brilliant  one.  The  ball  was  knocked  out 
once.  It  was  kept  spinning  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other  amid  the  wildest  plaudits  of  the 
spectators.  At  last,  Cowdrey  got  one  of  his  back 
hand  blows  in  and  again  yellows  triumphed. 
Time,  three  minutes.  The  fourth  round  was 
won  by  the  blues  in  five  minutes,  Farr  rushing 
the  goal  by  a  brilliant  long  stroke  from  center 
field.  This  ended  the  first  innings.  The  second 
innings  resulted  in  eight  goals  for  the  yellows, 
the  honors  being  equally  divided  between  Keene 
and  Cowdrey.  The  third  inning  opened  with  a 
brilliant  play  by  the  Essex  County  team,  Robin¬ 
son  and  Pfizer  changing  positions.  After  a  hotly 
contested  struggle,  the  Essex  County  won  the 
first  goal  in  three  minutes.  Here  their  luck 
changed  again,  and  the  Rockaways  scored  eight 
more  goals  in  quick  succession,  winning  the 
match  and  the  trophies  by  the  score  of  19  to  2> 
on  adding  the  handcaps — 22  to  15.  After  the 
play  the  visiting  team  were  entertained  by  the 
home  team  at  dinner  in  the  Essex  County  Club 
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house.  Among  the  fashionable  people  present 
were: — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  P.  Greene,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Herbert — Mather,  Wm.  H.  Griffin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Cheever,  Charles  C.  Minton,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carstairs  and  Miss  Orne,  of 
Philadelphia;  Henry  F.  Hitch,  Miss  Hitch,  W. 
Bergen,  Mrs.  Powers  Farr,  Mrs.  John  Farr  and 
Captain  Shackelford,  of  the  Atlanta;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Dallett,  the  Misses  Dallett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lord,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Nevins,  Miss  Nevins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  F.  Free¬ 
man,  Francis  Freeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Freeman  and  Miss  Albey,  of  Cleveland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Munn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Munn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff,  George  O’Reilly, 
Jr.;  Miss  Wilmerding,  Miss  De  Saulles,  Miss  G. 
Tillinghast,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Gillies,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Franklin,  Miss  Bigelow,  Nor¬ 
man  McElligott,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Sterling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pitcher,  of  Short  Hills;  F.  Q.  Barstow,  Miss 
Rogers,  Miss  Bartholow,  Miss  Hopper,  Miss 
Righter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Seymour,  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour,  Mr.  and  Miss  Rockafeller,  the  Misses 
Byron,  Miss  Slade,  C.  A.  Heckscher  and  the 
Misses  Farmer. 


YACHTING. 

The  N.  Y.  Yacht  Race. — A  strong  north¬ 
west  breeze  blew  on  Tuesday  morning,  August 
14,  as  the  yachts  of  the  New  York  squadron 
were  preparing  for  the  race  for  the  Martha’s 
Vineyard  Cup.  The  race  was  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cottage  City. 
The  preparatory  gun  was  fired  at  10  o’clock, 
and  the  starting  gun  ten  minutes  later.  The 
yachts  crossed  the  line  in  the  following  order: 
Puritan,  Alert,  Sea  Fox,  Grayling,  Bedouin, 
Intrepid,  Miranda,  Sachem,  Iroquois,  Mayflow¬ 
er,  Montauk,  Bertie,  Hildegarde,  Katrina,  Hal¬ 
cyon,  Troubadour,  Vixen,  Hesper,  Thistle, 
Palmer,  Ramona,  Athlon.  At  10:20  the  May¬ 
flower  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  all  the 
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yachts.  The  Miranda  was  next,  the  Sea  Fox 
and  Puritan  far  behind.  The  wind  began  to 
freshen,  and  everything  was  favorable  for  a 
quick  race.  At  10:40  the  Puritan  and  Katrina 
were  fast  pushing  forward.  Most  of  the  yachts 
had  passed  Highland  Light.  The  yachts  passed 
the  first  buoy  off  Nobska  Point  in  the  following 
order:  Puritan,  leading,  at  11,12;  Mayflower, 
11:14,  Sachem,  11:17;  Sea  Fox,  11:20.  The 
others  were  following  closely.  The  Puritan 
crossed  the  finish  line  at  2:15.  The  Sachem  was 
second,  crossing  at  2:19,  and  Mayflower  at  2:20. 
The  Alert  crossed  the  finish  at  2:23,  the  Gray¬ 
ling  and  Montauk  behind.  The  winners  are, 
Puritan,  first;  Sachem,  second;  Alert,  third. 

Volunteer  Wins  the  Cup. — The  race  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  for  the  Newport  Cup, 
which  took  place  August  20,  off  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  coast,  near  Newport,  was  saved  from  a 
complete  fiasco  by  remarkably  good  luck,  com* 
bined  with  good  management  on  board  the 
Volunteer.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  the  start 
was  delayed  nearly  two  hours,  and  at  times  it 
died  away  altogether,  leaving  the  yachts  with 
canvas  slatting  idly  against  their  spars.  The 
ocean  was  quiet,  and  during  the  calm  was  like 
glass.  The  Block  Island  course  was  sailed,  and 
the  wind  failed  a  half  hour  after  the  start.  After 
drifting  about  awhile  a  curious  and  also  very 
fortunate  thing  occurred.  The  Puritan  and 
Fanny  had  been  leading  the  race,  with  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  well  astern,  while  the  Sachem  was  lead¬ 
ing  the  schooners  over  by  Narragansett  and  the 
rest  scattered  far  astern.  The  Volunteer  put 
her  helm  over,  and  without  apparent  reason 
walked  away  from  Fanny  and  Puritan  as  if  they 
had  been  anchored.  She  ran  up  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  weather  the  stakeboat,  turned  it  hand¬ 
somely,  and  came  away  home  with  a  better 
breeze  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  found. 
The  Volunteer  finished  at  6:40,  and  Puritan  was 
four  or  five  minutes  behind  her.  The  Electra 
was  far  behind  the  time  of  the  rest. 
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\LTHOUGH  the  letter  given  below 
is  not  a  campaign  document,  says 
the  “Railroad  Index,”  it  is  a  very  season¬ 
able  production,  and  explains  the  secret 
of  the  good  luck  which  President  Cleve¬ 
land  is  reported  to  continually  enjoy  on 
his  fishing  excursions:  E.  F.  Pflueger, 
|£Sq — Dear  Sir. — Your  luminous  trolling 
spoons,  rubber  bait  and  flies,  have  proved 
very  effective,  especially  in  dark  weather. 
Yours  truly,  Grover  Cleveland.  The 
gentleman  addressed  is  the  President  of 
the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

“A  Magic  Wand,”  in  the  form  of  a 
bethabara  rod,  is  an  excellent  appliance 
for  dropping  a  line  to  your  friends,  the 
trout  and  bass,  and  when  the  fish  has  ac¬ 
cepted  your  dainty  lure  the  bethabara  is 
unsurpassed  for  drawing  the  members  of 
the  scaly  brood,  “with  hooks  of  steel,”  to 
your  grasp.  For  full  particulars  address 
A.  B.  Shipley  &  Son,  503  Commerce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fly-fishing  is  a  delicate  and  delight¬ 
ful  art,  attainable  only  by  practice,  and 
the  use  of  fine  tackle.  Charles  F.  Orvis, 
of  Manchester,  Yt.f  a  veteran  fly-fisher, 
fly-maker  and  rod  manufacturer,  can  sup¬ 
ply  fishing  tackle  that  will  bring  the  fish 
out  of  the  wet  gently,  safely  and  speedily, 
if  need  be. 

Dogs  of  every  degree,  except  mongrels, 
are  clearly  and  concisely  portrayed  in  the 
handsomely  illustrated  book  issued  by  the 
Associated  Fanciers,  237  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia.  The  book  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen 
cents. 

The  trolling  spoons  and  spinners 
manufactured  by  J.  T.  Buel  Co.,  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.,  still  retain  the  grand  reputa¬ 
tion  attained  by  the  original  maker,  who, 
as  inventor  of  the  first  spinning  baits 
gained  extensive  fame.  , 

Every  club  room  should  be  adorned 
by  the  life-like  hunting  scenes  in  water 
colors,  entitled  “  A  Side  Shot,”  “A  Lost 
Opportunity,”  and  “Stopping  an  In¬ 
comer.”  These  spirited  scenes,  by  the 
author  of  “The  Tight  Shell”  and  “Try¬ 


ing  for  a  Double,”  have  received  the  high¬ 
est  endorsement  of  -competent  critics. 
The  entire  set,  ready  for  framing,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $5,  by 
Chas.  A.  Zimmerman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Isaac  McLellan’s  “Poems  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun,”  the  crowning  work  of  the  ver¬ 
satile  poet  sportsman,  can  be  secured  by 
promptly  sending  $1.25  to  the  publisher, 
Henry  Thorpe,  98  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Irish  setter  puppies,  of  the  renowned 
Elcho  stock,  are  offered  for  sale  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices  by  the  Elcho  Kennels,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H.  Full  pedigree,  history,  etc., 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 

Entries  for  part  3,  vol.  5,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Kennel  Club  Stud  Book  will  close 
September  30.  The  advantages  of  regis¬ 
tering  all  well  bred  dogs  in  the  official 
book  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  are 
so  obvious  that  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Blanks  for  registering  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  free  upon  application  to  Secretary 
American  Kennel  Club,  44  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Canine  diseases,  and  their  treatment, 
are  practically  described  in  a  neat  little 
book  published  not  long  since.  The 
hand-book  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any 
address  by  Spratt’s  Patent,  243  East 
Fifty-Sixth  St.,  New  York  City. 

An  effective  “Wildwood  Magazine 
Rifle,”  as  it  has  been  termed  by  some  of 
its  admirers,  is  Colt’s  new  magazine  rifle 
— an  ideal  weapon  for  the  hunter,  tourist, 
marksman,  and  backwoodsman.  For 
rapidity  and  accuracy  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Address  the  Ideal  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

“The  Writer,”  a  monthly  periodical 
for  literary  workers,  should  be  read  by  all 
who  write  for  the  press,  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  as¬ 
sistant  in  many  newspaper  offices,  and  its 
timely  hints  and  suggestions  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  every  active  writer.  Send 
for  sample  copy  to  The  Writer ,  Globe 
Bldg,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SCULLING  FOR  MALLARDS. 

BY  W.  B.  LEFFINGWELL, 

Author  of  “Wild  Fowl  Shooting." 

If  thou  would’et  enjoy  sport,  such  as  thou  hast  never 
Seen  or  dreamt  of,  then  he  my  jr'iest,  if  but  for  a  day. 


ONE  of  the  most  successful  ways  of 
shooting  wild  fowl  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  is  from  a  scull  boat.  It  is 
rare  sport,  and  enjoyed  by  comparatively 
few,  especially  when  one  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  number  who  hunt  these 
birds,  and  the  various  means  they  employ 
to  hunt  with  any  degree  of  success.  It 
has  always  been  to  me  a  matter  of  great 
surprise,  that  more  sportsmen  have  not 
hunted  in  this  manner.  Experienced 
duck  hunters — men  who  have  passed 
their  entire  lives  among  the  aquatic  tribe, 
who  are  versed  in,  and  filled  to  comple¬ 
tion  with  duck  lore,  who  know  their  in¬ 
stincts,  habits,  breeding  places,  and  re¬ 
sorts,  and  who  can  almost  read  them  in 
mid-air,  forming  instantaneously  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  where  they  are  flying  and 
what  may  be  their  intentions;  men  who 
know  how  to  hunt  them  morning,  midday 
and  evening,  spring  and  fall;  amid  the 
willows,  among  the  tall  oaks,  hidden  in 
the  marsh  securely  from  view,  by  the  tall 
waving  and  nodding  wild  rice,  shooting 
them  from  out-jutting  points,  under  their 
line  of  light,  seductively  coaxing  them 
from  their  high  flight,  with  plaintive  call 
and  deceitful  decoys,  knocking  them 
right  and  left,  as  they  circle  over  the  yel¬ 
low  and  golden  fields  of  corn,  or  killing 
them  in  mid-winter,  as  they  come  into 
the  air-holes  covered  with  decoys  and 
tempting  bait  —  still,  these  men  with  all 
their  experience  have  never  hunted  them 
from  a  sculling  boat. 

Duck  hunting  is  no  childish  sport. 
When  mild,  pleasant  weather,  gentle, 
soothing  winds,  gurgling,  murmuring 
brooks,  sweet-smelling  delicate,  fragrant 


flowers  invite  us  out  for  a  day  to  the 
woods  or  beside  the  streams,  where  in  in¬ 
dolence  we  lie,  half  waking,  then  lulled 
into  a  lazy  slumber  by  the  sighing  winds, 
or  warbling  thrush,  or  kept  awake  by  the 
cawing  crow,  as  it  flies  over  our  heads  in 
its  accustomed  straight  line,  or  the  laugh¬ 
ing  jay,  as  it  teeters  on  the  tip  of  some 
tall  tree,  industriously  yelling  at  us  be¬ 
cause  of  our  intrusion,  —  such  scenes  as 
these  we  all  recall.  They  are  bright  spots, 
oases  in  the  desert  of  our  lives. 

But  the  duck  season,  as  the  reader  well 
knows,  is  not  at  such  a  time,  but  entirely 
the  opposite.  It  seems  as  if  at  such  times, 
the  elements  combine  to  disgust  and  dis¬ 
courage  the  hunter.  And  yet,  a  person 
experiences  so  many  pleasant  days  while 
duck  shooting,  that  is  seems  as  though 
the  elements  have  been  so  impartial,  that 
we  are  not  justified  in  complaining.  It  is 
but  natural  then,  having  to  hunt  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  we  can  but  expect  cold 
and  inclement  weather,  we  should  lighten 
our  burdens  when  possible,  and  accept 
the  advantage  where  offered. 

And  now  I  want  you,  my  reader,  to  go 
with  me  for  but  a  day.  A  day  isn’t  long 
in  your  life  of  years.  You  can  readily  re¬ 
call  not  one,  but  many  passed  with  Na¬ 
ture.  Grant  me  your  time  and  presence 
but  for  a  brief  day,  and  together  we  will 
go,  and  you  shall  see  much  that  will  be 
new  to  you.  You  shall  see  how  ducks 
are  killed  from  a  scull  boat.  You  promise 
to  go.  Your  gun  is  a  10-gauge  weigh¬ 
ing  10  lbs.  Leave  all  to  me;  you  are  to 
be  my  guest  for  the  occasion,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  treat  you  as  a  distinguished  one, 
choosing  to  provide  all  the  necessaries 
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for  the  trip,  and  promising  you  a  very 
pleasant  one,  should  the  weather  be  au¬ 
spicious.  We  will  use  the  same  shells, 
loaded  with  4 */?,  drams  powder,  well  wad¬ 
ded,  and  i*4  ozs.  No.  6  shot;  but  I  shall 
put  into  our  box  plenty  of  No.  8’s, —  for 
should  the  ducks  decoy  well,  the  shells 
will  come  handy,  in  fact,  just  the  size; 
while  if  they  are  wild,  the  8’s  will  do 
nicely  for  cripples.  Bring  your  hip  rub¬ 
ber  boots  with  you;  they  may  be  needed, 
not  that  I  think  they  will  be,  as  the  boat 
will  be  perfectly  dry,  plenty  of  hay  in  the 
bottom,  and  loose  fitting  shoes,  or  felt 
boots  will  be ‘warmer,  and  much  more 
comfortabe.  You  can  throw  your  long 
boots  under  the  bow,  and  should  it  so 
happen,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  we  run 
across  some  pond,  overflowed  place,  or 
bayou,  where  ducks  are  feeding,  we  will 
want  them  to  retrieve  our  birds. 

We  don’t  want  a  dog  along,  for  our 
shooting  will  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  boat,  and  he  would  simply  be  in 
the  way.  Better  lose  a  few  ducks,  than 
to  have  him  wet  and  muddy  constantly 
climbing  in  on  the  dry  hay,  splashing  mud 
over  ourselves  and  guns,  and  disarrang¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  completely  knocking  our 
blind  from  off  the  bow.  I  don’t  doubt 
but  it  seems  strange  to  you  to  hunt  ducks 
without  a  dog,  but  rest  assured,  it’s  the 
correct  way  in  scull  boat  shooting,  as 
your  experience  will  prove  before  our  re¬ 
turn.  My  sack  of  mallard  decoys  we  will 
throw  on  the  bow  when  we  start  out. 
Don’t  know  as  we  will  need  them  —  may 
be  not;  really  don’t  think  we  will,  but  on 
the  bow,  in  an  old  dirty  coffee-sack,  they 
are  not  conspicuous;  and  if  noticed  at  all 
have  the  grim  appearance  of  the  butt  of  an 
old  log,  or  decayed  stump,  and  they  serve 
in  no  small  degree  as  a  blind.  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  on  a  trip  from 
home  without  change  of  collars  and  cuffs, 
as  to  think  of  going  hunting  in  my  scull 
boat  without  decoys.  They  are  to  me  as 
much  a  part  of  my  outfit  as  my  boots, 
coat,  indeed,  as  anything,  except  my  gun. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  start  by 
train,  going  up  the  Mississippi  from  Clin¬ 
ton,  18  or  20  miles.  Through  the  court¬ 
esy  of  the  conductor,  our  boat  and  luggage 
is  carried  in  the  baggage  car,  and  we  are 
put  off  the  train  midway  between  stations, 
at  the  point  requested.  The  train  moves 
swiftly  along,  and  you  and  I  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  swift 
flowing  current  runs  so  quietly  at  our  feet. 


The  day  is  an  ideal  one.  Had  we 
power  to  have  selected  it,  our  choice 
would  have  been  just  such  a  day.  ’Tis 
fall;  and  the  frequent  rains  in  the  North 
have  overflowed  the  Black,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  Chippewa,  and  numerous  small 
rivers  all  pouring  vast  floods  into  the 
Father  of  Waters.  The  river  has  stead¬ 
ily  risen.  Sandbars  are  covered;  low¬ 
lands  submerged.  The  narrow  channels 
have  been  filled,  until,  between  the  marked 
shores,  distinct  by  the  aid  of  tall  trees 
and  overhanging  willows,  the  eye  beholds 
one  vast  sea  of  water.  Notice  the  boat 
at  our  feet!  no  skiff,  no  float,  no  punt, 
but  the  graceful  elegance  of  her  outline 
attracts  your  admiration  at  once.  If  I 
have  pride  in  her  appearance,  it  is  a  par¬ 
donable  one,  for  she  is  new;  only  a  year 
old.  And  in  her  construction  I  tried  to 
avoid  the  faults  and  imperfections  noticed 
in  others,  for  years.  See  how  lightly  and 
airily  she  sits  on  the  water,  rising  and 
falling  by  the  motion  of  the  slight  waves. 
The  bow  at  first  may  not  impress  you 
favorably,  your  mind  will  revert  to  your 
yachting,  “  when  the  sharp  prow  of  your 
yacht  clove  the  water  like  a  knife.”  Very 
true;  and  you  may  not  like  the  sled-run- 
ner  shape  of  the  bow.  Wait  until,  gently 
propelled  with  the  sculling  oar,  she  glides 
over  floating  sticks  and  other  debris,  then 
you  will  see  instead  of  shoving  it  ahead 
in  a  surging,  bubbling  mass,  she  quietly 
slides  over  it  without  effort  or  noise. 
Look  at  her  sides;  so  smooth  that  not  the 
slightest  ripple  will  be  made  as  we  pass 
along,  and  that  gentle  sloping  stern  slips 
through  the  water,  leaving  the  smallest 
of  wakes  as  she  passes.  The  oars  are 
bound  with  leather  where  they  touch  the 
locks.  As  if  that  were  not  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  quietness,  the  locks  are  covered  with 
heavy  leather;  the  sculling  oar,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  boat  is  also 
covered. 

We  are  in  the  boat.  Sit  on  my  shell  box, 
it  will  answer  a  double  purpose;  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  You  will  have  but  slight 
rowing.  I  shall  do  most  of  the  work  to¬ 
day,  and  you  most  of  the  shooting.  You 
are  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  enjoy 
pretty  scenery,  and  Nature  in  her  varied 
and  changeable  garb.  You  smile  in¬ 
credulously,  as  if  to  ask  me  how  I  know 
it.  If  I  am  wrong,  why  do  you  gaze  so 
intently  over  my  head,  and  back  of  me, 
at  the  deep,  unbroken  bluffs,  whose  solid 
walls  extend  so  high  toward  the  heavens; 
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or  on  their  heights,  where  immense  oaks 
stretch  out  their  gigantic  arms  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass;  at  their  neighbors, 
the  strong  hickory,  whose  variegated 
leaves  tremble  in  the  morning  air,  and  at 
the  dwarfish  evergreens  that  peep  out 
from  the  deep  caverns  on  these  huge 
bluffs,  where  the  moss  in  green  and  gold 
clings  to  the  rough-faced  rocks.  I  ultus 
est  index  animi.  (The  face  is  the  index 
of  the  mind.)  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
your  looks  —  your  bright  eye,  thoughtful 
expression,  and  deep,  meaning  smile.  # 

Put  up  your  oars.  We  will  land  on 
this  island,  and  fix  our  boat.  We  are  at 
the  head  of  “  Dark  Shute,”  looking  to  the 
south.  “Dark  Shute”  is  at  our  right,  the 
main  river  at  our  left.  Formerly  “Dark 
Shute”  was  the  channel  proper,  but  of 
late  years  it  is  changed,  and  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  deep  darkness  which  at 
night  is  reflected  from  the  high  bluffs  you 
were  admiring.  Let  me  fix  the  blind  on 
the  boat.  All  right!  you  may  help  me. 
Bring  those  old,  decayed  chunks  of  wood. 
W  e  will  trim  the  bow  first.  Short  pieces. 
Now  you  see  the  decoy  sack  comes  handy; 
it  helps  fill  out.  Watch  how  I  put  these 
sticks  on.  They  must  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  when  completed  of  an  old  log,  with 
up  turned  root,  or  floating  brush  pile,— 
something  that  ducks  daily  see  in  running 
water.  Scatter  over  the  blind  slender 
twigs,  putting  some  up  straight,  as  if  the 
stump  had  sprouted.  Not  too  high,  or 
they  will  interfere  with  your  shooting. 
Now  let  us  step  back,  and  see  what  kind 
of  architects  we  are.  Pretty  good!  But 
those  overhanging  twigs  won’t  do;  they 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  water,  as  they 
will  make  ripples,  and  you  know  floating 
logs  and  brush  never  do.  There,  that’s 
it!  that  will  do.  On  the  sides  we  will  lay 
a  few  long  sticks.  Put  the  oars  in  the 
boat,  there,  at  the  side;  we  won’t  want 
them  till  night.  It’s  down  stream  work, 
and  the  current  will  carry  us,  when  I  am 
tired  of  sculling. 

There!  now  she’s  all  right.  I  never 
trim  a  boat  for  sculling  without  think¬ 
ing  of  mv  shooting  companion  and  old 
friend,  Ben  Woodward.  He  is  the  most 
particular  man  I  ever  saw;  and  the  best 
sculler.  After  trimming  the  boat  he  al¬ 
ways  made  some  excuse  to  walk  toward 
the  woods.  Usually,  to  get  a  little  more 
plunder,  but  really,  to  see  how  the  blind 
would  look  from  a  distance.  He  would 
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examine  it  critically;  as  carefully  as  a  wo¬ 
man  does  her  hair  before  going  into  a  re¬ 
ception  room;  and  then,  if  it  suited  him. 
it  was  a  smart  duck  that  he  couldn’t  scull. 
Get  in  the  bow  and  turn  your  back  to  me. 
Those  little  places  along  the  side  are  made 
to  put  shells  in.  Fill  them  up.  Have 
plenty  handy.  They  won’t  spoil  if  you 
have  all  those  racks  full;  besides,  I  am 
liable  to  call  on  you  for  some.  She 
doesn’t  loom  up  much,  does  she  ?  Only 
about  three  inches,  not  counting  the  four 
inch  combing  that  hides  us.  You  thought 
that  a  large  place  decked  over  on  the 
bow?  Apparently  it  is,  about  four  feet; 
still  it’s  essential  to  make  a  good  blind. 

We  are  now  right  in  a  splendid  duck 
country.  Pardon  the  plainness  of  my 
speech,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
talk,  and  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open  and 
your  mouth  shut.  Consider  yourself  at 
liberty  to  speak  when  spoken  to,  but  be 
assured  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for 
reflection.  Shove  that  shell-box  out  of 
your  way  and  sit  on  the  bottom  on  the 
hay.  On  ducks  on  the  water  give  them 
the  first  barrel,  the  other  when  they  rise. 
Don’t  wait  for  me,  they  won’t  get  away 
without  hearing  from  me.  This  is  a 
likely  spot  for  them  in  these  young  wil¬ 
lows.  Mark,  at  your  left,  down  about  eighty 
yards.  Didn’t  you  see  a  duck?  I  did; 
a  drake  swimming  at  the  edge  of  the 
brush,  right  at  the  foot  of  that  old  tree. 
I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  There! 
There!  Good  enough;  he  never  winked 
after  you  fired;  he  is  as  dead  as  a  mack- 
eral.  Lookout!  There’s  another.  Well! 
Well!  It  took  three  shots  to  get  her,  but 
better  that  than  three  misses.  You  un¬ 
dershot  her  as  she  rose  over  the  trees, 
and  I  missed  her  clean  with  the  first  bar¬ 
rel.  Pick  up  that  drake  as  we  pass.  No! 
No!  not  that  way,  not  by  the  feet  or  wing; 
if  you  do,  the  water  will  be  carried  into 
the  boat.  Always  pick  them  up  by  the 
bill,  give  them  a  couple  of  jerks  up  and 
dow'n;  that  will  shake  the  water  off. 
Here’s  our  duck,  pick  her  up.  I  noticed 
four  light  in  the  stream  below  us.  The 
stream  is  narrow’  and  crooked,  and  we 
ought  to  get  at  them.  Keep  down,  and 
when  I  give  you  a  slight  push,  rise  quickly 
to  a  sitting  position  and  let  them  have  it 
over  the  left  quarter  of  the  bow;  they 
will  be  there,  for  with  a  quick  turn  of  the 
oar  I  will  turn  the  boat  so  as  to  make  it 
so.  Try  and  get  in  your  first  barrel  very 
quick,  for  remember,  there  will  be  three 
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waiting  to  follow.  Be  careful,  and  shoot 
clear  of  the  blind.  I  have  had  com¬ 
panions  in  their  excitement  bang  away 
into  the  blind,  and  even  in  their  haste  fire 
into  the  sack  of  decoys.  There  they  are 
out  in  that  opening!  See  how  contentedly 
they  sit!  Look  at  that  drake  preen  him¬ 
self!  We  will  get  a  shot  sure,  they  are 
not  the  least  suspicious.  Where  would 
we  be  with  a  common  skiff  ?  Simply  left: 
they  would  have  both  seen  and  heard  us 
long  ago.  Hug  close  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  until  I  push  you.  That’s  right! 
That’s  right!  Hurrah!  Got  the  whole 
four;  at  one  time  thought  they  would  fly 
without  giving  us  a  shot.  One  of  the 
ducks  got  uneasy  and  swam  with  her 
head  a  little  too  high  to  please  me.  Only 
three?  Most  certainly  there  were  four! 
We  downed  them  all.  Aha!  'cute,  isn’t 
she  ?  See  how  she  sneaks  off,  body  buried 
beneath  the  water  and  just  her  bill  and 
top  of  head  exposed.  I’ll  give  her  a  dose 
of  those  8’s  that  will  resurrect  her.  I 
thought  so!  Get  these  first,  then  we  will 
pick  her  up  as  we  pass  down. 

Those  tall  trees  off  to  the  east  are  on 
the  border  of  quite  a  lake,  a  great  resort 
for  blue-bills  and  red-heads.  We  will 
work  over  that  way,  for  I  know  that  on 
the  high  pin-oak  ridges,  where  the  water 
must  be  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  deep, 
we  will  find  large  numbers  of  mallards — 
unless  other  hunters  have  been  there  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  they  haven’t,  or  we  would 
have  heard  them  shooting.  Just  beyond 
the  trees  and  north  of  the  lake  there  is 
high  grass  and  smart-weed,  and  growing 
there  in  immense  quantities  is  a  red  or 
brown  berry  that  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  is  skimmed  off  by  the 
ducks,  as  they  glide  around 'through  the 
tangled  meshes,  half  swimming,  half  wad¬ 
ing.  Did  I  hear  it  ?  Most  certainly  I  did; 
not  only  that  one,  but  many  others.  It  is 
their  quacking  off  in  the  feeding  ground 
1  spoke  of.  Down  among  those  large 
trees  we  can  see  them  swimming  now. 
No  use  trying  to  scull  them.  They  know 
that  in  the  shallow  dead  water  where  they 
are,  nothing  floats,  nothing  moves;  be¬ 
sides,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
are  hidden  stumps  and  logs  that  one’s 
boat  would  ground  on,  and  we  would  be 
seen.  Better  let  these  go.  See  how  they 
are  moving  in  the  air,  coming  from  the 
South;  all  kinds,  mallards,  blue-bills,  red¬ 
heads;  and  there  darting  swiftly  through 
the  trees,  goes  a  flock  of  blUe-winged  teal. 
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Look  out:  right  in  front  of  you.  a  pair  of 
mallards.  Try  and  get  them  both,  draw 
on  the  drake,  then  the  duck.  Two 
deep  reports,  and  both  are  dead,  almost 
at  our  feet.  What  a  sight!  The  loud  re¬ 
port  of  the  gun  roars,  echoes,  and  re¬ 
verberates,  through  the  deep  woods,  and 
from  their  depths  spring  up  mallards  in 
almost  countless  numbers.  We  see  them 
indistinctly  through  the  timber:  first,  just 
off  the  water.,  the  bright  spots  on  their 
tails  conspicuous  by  its  purple  surround¬ 
ings,  then  we  catch  faint  glimpses  of 
them  through  the  dense  trees;  and  last, 
set  out  by  the  strong  light  of  the  clear 
sky,  we  behold  them  rising  above  the 
tree  tops.  What  a  noise  they  make;  so 
slight  at  first,  at  the  start  a  faint  “  Whew,” 
— then  a  loud  flapping  of  strong  wings, 
until  all  merges  into  a  deep  roaring,  like 
distant  rolling  thunder.  „ 

We  scull  around  the  small  peninsula, 
and  go  through  the  long  grass  and  scat¬ 
ter  dead  grass  over  the  bow  and  sides  of 
the  boat,  that  it  may  correspond  with  the 
surroundings.  The  ducks  return  to  feed; 
we  kill  them,  singly,  in  pairs,  make  diffi¬ 
cult  and  seemingly  impossible  shots,  then 
with  both  barrels,  score  clean  misses  at 
one  almost  in  our  face.  Thus  the  time 
passes  quickly  away.  The  flight  ceases. 
Our  constant  shooting  has  driven  them 
away.  The  dead  are  picked  up.  A  nice 
bunch  they  are,  fully  twenty,  and  all  mal¬ 
lards.  A  pleased  smile  is  noticed  on 
your  face,  as  you  seat  yourself  again  in 
the  boat.  Down  the  little  bay  we  go;  the 
light  northwest  wind  slightly  stirs  the 
smooth  water,  causing  it  to  upheave 
many  ripples.  Out  in  the  center  of  the 
bay  a  small  flock  of  blue-bills  are  unsus¬ 
pectingly  floating  on  the  water.  When 
from  the  fringed  and  willowy  shore  we 
emerge  silently,  noiselessly,  they  arise  in 
dire  alarm.  Too  late!  The  leaden  hail 
has  cut  them  down  mercilessly.  They 
are  on  the  water.  One  of  the  flock  misses 
its  mate,  forgets  its  cause  of  alarm,  and 
quickly  returns  with  wings  curved  down. 
A  quick  report,  a  dull  splash,  as  the  feath¬ 
ers  idly  drift  with  the  wind,  and  he,  too, 
is  dead.  A  single  green-winged  teal  darts 
past  us.  We  hastily  bring  up  our  guns, 
laugh  at  each  other,  and  take  them  down. 
Our  thoughts  are  identical.  Each  feeling, 
that  at  the  speed  it  was  flying,  the  odds 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  duck  beating  the 
shot  in  an  even  race. 

On  a  high  ridge  we  stop  for  dinner. 
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We  drag  from  out  the  covered  bow  an 
old  four-quart  tin  bucket,  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  many  fires.  We  suspend  it 
from  one  forked  green  stick  hanging  on 
two  others.  The  snapping  fire  soon  fills 
the  air  with  escaping  aroma,  and  we  eat 
drink,  and  are.  happy. 

You  chide  me  because  I  refuse  your 
proffered  cigar.  As  you  light  its  mate 
and  leisurely  throw  yourself  down,  on 
the  soft  leaf-covered  ground,  tell  me  how 
you  enjoy  it,  and  what  a  solace  it  is  to 
you.  My  thoughts  revert  to  a  place, 
where,  at  noon  and  eventide,  on  return¬ 
ing  from  my  office,  two  little  darlings 
watch  for  me  at  the  window,  and  when 
the  door  is  opened  spring  into  my  arms, 
twining  their  soft  arms  tenderly  around 
my  neck;  the  eldest  saying,  between  re¬ 
sounding  kisses,  “  I  love  you,  papa  dear, 
and  love  to  kiss  you,  ’cause  you  don’t 
’moke  !  ”  while  the  sweet  blue  eyes  of  the 
younger  look  appealingly  at  me  as  she 
exclaims,  “And  My  loves  papa  too  !  ” 

You  have  your  solace  ?  so  have  I. —  I 
trust  we  all  have.  We  start  again,  and 
thread  our  way  over  the  over-flowed  land. 
A  splash  startles  us !  Looking  for  the 
cause,  we  see  a  muskrat,  more  scared 
than  we,  swimming  away  from  us  for  dear 
life.  The  glimmer  of  light  through  the 
trees  tells  us  of  a  large  body  of  water. 
We  start  for  it.  The  trees  stand  closely 
together.  With  oars  we  could  never  get 
through  them;  propelled  from  the  stern 
the  boat  rushes  forward.  You  hold  your 
breath,  expecting  to  see  the  blind  knocked 
off  the  bow,  or  brace  yourself,  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  crash.  You  think  it  hardly  possible 
to  go  through  the  place  headed  for.  The 
bow  is  within  a  foot  of  the  tree;  you  close 
your  teeth  firmly  together,  shut  your  eyes 
involuntarily.  With  a  quick  movement 
of  the  sculling  oar,  aided  by  the  slight 
current,  the  boat  glides  quietly  between 
the  two  trees,  not  even  grazing  them,  and 
you  can  hardy  believe  your  senses,  as 
you  notice  there  wasn’t  an  inch'  to  spare 
on  either  side.  We  reach  the  opening. 
It  is  the  river.  We  rest  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  drifting  with  the  current.  Down 
at  our  right,  nestled  closely  together,  are 
many  small  islands,  clinging  to  the  Iowa 
shore,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  River.  That 
small  house  at  our  left,  on  the  shore  of 
that  quiet  bay,  is  the  home  of  Johnson, 
the  fisherman.  Often,  in  passing  the 
place  in  the  dim  twilight,  those  huge  reels 


on  which  you  see  the  nets  are  set  out 
against  the  sky  so  dimly,  that  a  very  fee¬ 
ble  stretch  of  the  imagination  brings  be¬ 
fore  me,  a  Don  Quixote  and  some  Roz- 
inante  charging  these  wind-mill  looking 
reels;  and  I  can  see  him  repulsed,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  charge,  unhorsed,  but 
not  discouraged.  This  island  just  below  us 
is  the  dividing  point  at  the  head  of  Illinois 
slough.  The  slough  winds  its  narrow 
length,  serpentine  like,  and  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  fully  twelve  miles  below. 

We  will  go  down  the  river  !  The  con¬ 
tinuous  banging  we  now  hear  will  drive 
the  ducks  into  the  river,  or  on  the  islands 
in  the  river,  where  the  hunter  with  muzzle- 
loader,  and  black  hat  won’t  bother  them. 
Those  ducks  must  be  holding  some  kind 
of  a  convention,  there  is  such  a  big  raft 
of  them  right  in  the  channel.  Down  they 
go  !  Those  were  red-heads  !  Could  tell 
by  the  way  they  skimmed  along  the  sur¬ 
face;  no  circling,  no  flying  around;  they 
flew  straight  and  struck  the  water.  The 
force  of  their  flight  sliding  them  along 
like  a  boy  on  ice.  Look  at  those  pin-tails! 
They  drop  as  if  from  the  clouds.  Those 
mallards;  how  they  circle,  and  then,  when 
ready  to  light,  flutter  over  the  place  picked 
out  as  if  in  doubt.  See  the  blue-bills 
dart  in  with  a  swish!  Pretty  good!  That 
flock  of  blue-winged  teal  pass  them  by 
contemptuously,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
calls.  Dainty  little  fellows!  They  are 
bound  for  some  mud-bank  or  rice-bed. 
We  will  hug  this  bank  until  the  current 
brings  them  opposite,  or  nearly  so;  then, 
holding  the  bow  a  little  up  stream,  will 
gradually  work  out  and  they  will  drift 
down  to  us.  We  will  take  the  lower  end 
of  the  flock.  ’Tis  true  they  are  not  so 
thick  as  above,  or  in  the  middle,  but  it’s 
necessary  to  always  keep  the  bow  toward 
them,  and  not  expose  the  sides,  or  we 
would  be  seen.  Keep  low!  they  are  work¬ 
ing  this  way!  I  won’t  try  to  scull  against 
this  current,  but  will  make  her  hold  her 
own.  Sh  —  careful!  They  are  about  fifty 
yards  from  us,  and  a  single  canvas-back 
among  them.  Leave  him  for  me.  Con¬ 
found  it!  A  prying  blue-bill  has  swam 
around  us.  He  sees  us;  he  has  his  neck 
stretched  up,  and  will  alarm  the  whole 
flock.  Rise  quietly  and  fire!  Watch  your 
cripples!  Kill  them  at  once  or  they  will 
get  away.  Six  ?  I  thought  we  had  seven 
down;  but  then  the  fluttering  of  the  dying 
and  the  wounded  trying  to  escape  might 
have  made  me  miscount.  Take  a  good 
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look  now  you  have  them  together,  and 
you  will  notice  the  bill  of  a  red-head  is 
concave  and  blue;  while  that  of  the  can¬ 
vas-back  is  black  and  wedge  shaped. 
That  narrow  opening  we  see  over  on  the 
Iowa  shore,  is  called  “  Hole  in  the  W  all,’ 
an  appropriate,  if  not  elegant  name.  The 
water  there  is  very*  deep.  It  is  the  steam¬ 
boat  channel.  It  gets  its  name  from  its 
pocket-like  appearance,  cutting  in  from 
the  wide  river  to  the  abrupt  bottom  land 
behiftd  it.  The  islands  seem  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  are;  still,  far  enough 
apart  to  make  an  excellent  channel.  We 
will  go  to  the  east  and  through  the  tall 
timber.  We  will  find  ducks  everywhere 
to  day.  This  place  is  new*  to  you;  not  to 
me.  Those  tall  trees  are  old  friends  of 
mine.  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  a  boy, 

I  wandered  beneath  those  huge  limbs. 
They  look  the  same  now*  as  then;  they 
don’t  seem  to  have  grown  a  particle  in 
size.  Down  their  strong  bodies  the  fur¬ 
rowed  lines  are  running,  the  same  as  then; 
at  that  time,  I  used  to  stand,  gazing  up 
to  them  in  silent  adoration,  and  wonder 
if  those  lines  were  lines  of  car;,  or  the 
effects  of  wintry  winds,  or  old  age  ?  See! 
how  the  frost-tipped  leaves  tremble,  as 
the  slight  breeze  causes  the  outward 
limbs  to  bend  to  you  and  me.  They  are 
their  silent  sentinels  welcoming  us  to 
their  quiet  home.  Do  you  suppose  they 
know  me?  They  surely  ought  to;  for 
they  see  me  every  year,  sometimes  semi¬ 
annually,  often  weekly.  That  old  hickory 
ought  to  remember  me;  for  I  once  killed 
a  fox  squirrel  on  its  highest  limb;  and  this 
great  oak  tree  too;  for  years  ago,  Ishoton 
that  gnarled  limb,  straight  from  its  body, 
a  large  white  owl,  as  it  sat,  half  asleep, 
half  awake,  blinking  in  the  mid-day  sun. 

Tis  now  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  shortening  day  warns  us  to  move 
on.  The  silent  trees  we  were  admiring, 
fade  from  view,  hidden  by  the  low*  birch, 
w  illows,  and  maple  we  are  now  passing 
through.  We  are  in  the  low  lands;  and 
seem  at  times,  to  brush  through  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  trees  as  w*e  glide  along. 
Ducks  are  now  jumping  up  all  round  us. 
hrom  beneath  the  branches  of  the  birch 
and  from  behind  the  maple,  while  the  wil¬ 
low  patches  appear  to  be  full  of  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  kill  them  now,  and 
we  improve  the  opportunity. 

It  is  like  going  from  darkness  into  day¬ 
light,  when  we  suddenly,  and  to  you  un¬ 
expectedly,  come  out  of  the  deep  woods 
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into  the  broad  water  of  Rice  Lake.  There 
are  hunters  before  us.  We  see  their  de¬ 
coys,  and  cheerily  greeting  them,  leave 
the  most  noted  resort  of  the  whole  trip 
in  the  possession  of  strangers.  Why 
care  we  ?  just  below  us  is  Turkey  Slough, 
where  from  time  immemorial,  year  in  and 
year  out,  ducks  have  been  killed  by  the 
hundreds.  The  day  is  fast  disappearing. 
We  place  out  our  decoys  in  a  likely  place, 
and  kill  the  ducks  in  that  manner.  At 
times,  a  pair  or  a  single  one  alights  just 
out  of  reach.  Silently  and  stealthily  we 
emerge  from  our  hiding  place  and  the 
floating  brush  pile  is  transformed  into  a 
fiery  mass;  and  we  gather  the  dead,  and 
once  more  seek  the  protecting  willows. 

Thus  the  day  slips  along.  Ducks  come 
in  at  night  by  thousands.  The  constant 
booming  of  guns  does  not  drive  them 
away.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  act 
as  a  signal,  pointing  out  to  the  stragglers 
where  the  majority  are.  Satiated  with 
decoy  shooting,  we  scull  along  the  banks, 
the  willows,  in  the  shallow*  wrater,  the  sub¬ 
merged  ground,  the  grassy  knolls  where 
seeds  are  found,  the  little  patches  of 
smart-weed  ridges,  where  the  acorns  are 
dropping  into  the  water  with  a  sullen 
“  plunk,”  and  then,  into  the  broad  deep 
water, —  securing  game  everywhere. 

You  feel  tired?  Indeed!  Lay  your 
gun  listlessly  down,  and  declare  you 
won’t  fire  another  shot!  no  matter  what 
comes  along!  You  bring  your  hand  to 
your  eyes,  wishing  for  a  moment  to  shut 
out  the  sight  of  constant  flying  ducks, 
that  will  come  before  you.  “Ah — unk! 
Ah  —  unk!”  At  this  well-known  sound 
your  gun  is  grabbed  quick  as  thought; 
you  draw  yourself  closely  dowrn  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  scarcely  breathe. 
It’s  all  right!  He  hasn’t  seen  you;  but 
comes  slowly  along,  his  great  gray  body, 
conspicuous  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  Steadily  and  regularly,  his  wide 
wings  work  up  and  down.  He’s  over 
you!  Coolly  and  calmly  you  rise  to 
a  sitting  position.  You  draw  an  aim  on 
that  black  head,  so  plainly  marked  with 
a  broad  band  of  white;  fire!  and  with  a 
last  expiring  “honk,”  a  Canada  goose 
lies  dead  before  you.  A  thrilling  sense 
of  pleasure  darts  through  you;  the  tired 
feeling  is  gone.  You  are  filled  with  new 
vigor;  for  you  feel,  that  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  at  the  opportune  time,  you  have 
crowned  a  perfect  day’s  sport  with  the 
most  longed-for  dessert. 
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The  sun  has  gone  down,  the  twilight 
is  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east;  the 
shooting  has  ceased,  the  sky  is  brilliantly 
reflected  in  the  west  by  the  slow  retreating 
sun;  then,  it  grows  dim,  a  gray  film  spreads 
all  around  us.  We  start  for  home. 

“Now  came  still  evening-  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sombre  livery  all  things  clad  ; 

Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird 

They  to  their  grassy  couch;  these,  to  their  nests 

Were  slunk,  ail  but  the  wakeful  nightingale.” 

The  dark  horizon  is  relieved  of  its 
blackness  by  the  still  darker  line  of  the 
island  trees.  Stars  begin  to  creep  out 
from  the  distant  sky,  twinkling  at  you 
merrily;  then  one  shoots  swiftly  with 
flashing  tail  across  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
sky.  The  boat  seems  to  almost  fly  past 
receding  banks  and  trees.  We  are  now 
at  the  last  island,  called  the  “Tow  Head,” 
just  four  miles  from  home.  Deep  bluffs 
extend  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
separating  Iowa  from  Illinois.  Fire  off 
your  gun!  Why?  Do  so,  and  listen.  A 
flame  shoots  from  the  muzzle.  The  noise 
startles  you.  Well  it  may,  for  it  is  like  a 
cannon  between  these  bluffs.  Loud 
thunder  seems  tame  compared  with  that 
report.  And  now,  mark  how  it  bowls 
along  the  side  of  yon  bluff,  appearing  to 
gather  renewed  force  as  it  travels;  echo¬ 
ing  and  re-echoing,  until  you  feel  that 
your  gun  has  set  the  whole  world  in  com¬ 
motion;  that  a  fierce  storm  is  raging  on 
the  bluff  sides,  and  in  the  ravines.  You 
listen  for  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the 
gentle  patter  of  the  rain  falling  on  the 
water,  but  the  bright  stars  shining  down 
on  us  dispels  the  illusion.  Wonderful, 
isn’t  it?  Yes,  it  is.  I  have  heard  this 
same  effect  scores  and  scores  of  times, 
and  I  never  pass  these  bluffs  at  night 
without  setting  them  off,  loving  to  hear 
their  angry,  growling  mutterings.  On 
your  right  the  city  of  Lyons  is  drowsily 
nestling  amid  her  hills  and  valleys,  bril¬ 
liant  in  her  electric  light,  the  tall  chim¬ 
neys  of  the  mills  reaching  toward  the 
skies.  Those  deep  red  lights  are  on  her 
piers  and  rafts,  warnings  of  danger  to  the 
mariner.  The  green  and  red  hang  from 
the  extreme  heights  of  a  steamer,  snugly 
lying  at  her  dock.  The  blinking  lights 
just  opposite,  are  at  Fort  Fulton,  a  pic¬ 
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turesque  little  town  at  the  foot  of  roll¬ 
ing  hills. 

One  more  mile  and  we  are  home.  Our 
game  I  counted,  just  after  you  killed  the 
goose, —  65  mallards,  5  red-heads,  6  blue- 
bills,  one  canvass-back,  and  one  goose, — 
a  splendid  lot,  but  not  unusual. 

We  are  now  in  one  of  the  widest  places 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  A  per¬ 
fect  sea  of  water  encompasses  us  on  ev¬ 
ery*  side,  and  yet,  it  is  not  deep  here. 
Push  down  your  oar,  and  as  we  go  along 
you  will  feel  a  grating  sensation,  as  the 
blade  moves  over  the  bottom,  which  you 
can  easily  touch.  We  are  floating  over 
the  crest  of  a  hidden  sand-bar,  whose 
great  flat  surface  lies  dull  and  motionless 
exposed  to  view  when  the  water  recedes 
a  little.  At  the  west,  grimly  standing  in 
relief  as  against  the  horizon,  immense 
trees  are  dimly  seen.  They  are  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  thick  forest  that  stood  here 
before  time  and  civilizalion  robbed  them 
of  their  silent  companions.  And  then  to 
the  south  of  us,  see,  what  a  beautiful 
sight!  a  steamer  coming  through  the 
draw  of  the  bridge,  flashing  her  electric 
light,  until  the  very  heavens  are  illumin¬ 
ated  by  its  strong  rays.  It  darts  on  the 
river,  and  the  rippling  water  seems  as  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  brightness  of  its  rays;  while 
on  the  outer  edges  of  the  reflected  light 
it  grows  duller  and  duller,  until  from  a 
leaden  hue  it  turns  into  inky  blackness. 
The  island  stands  out  in  the  brilliant 
light,  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  glare 
of  the  sun  as  the  quivering  light  flares 
on  the  dense  trees,  turning  their  leaves 
to  a  darker  green.  The  flitting,  fleeting 
objects  waver  and  tremble  on  the  sleep¬ 
ing  earth,  bringing  into  prominence  some 
old  blighted  stump,  standing  grimly,  like 
a  patrol  on  duty;  and  we  can  imagine 
that  at  any  moment  some  Mephistopholes, 
with  satanic  grin,  will  peer  from  behind 
it,  waiting  and  watching  for  some  pliant 
Faust,  or  gloating  over  the  miseries  of 
some  penitent  and  weeping  Marguerite. 

jjc  5|< 

At  the  levee  our  man  waits  for  us,  helps 
us  with  the  luggage  and  the  game,  and 
our  day’s  duck  shooting  on  the  Mississippi 
is  at  an  end. 


Note.— Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Leifingwell,  we  publish  the  foregoing-  spirited  description  of 
mallard  shooting  on  the  Mississippi,  from  advance  pages  of  his  excellent  work  on  “Wild  Fowl  Shooting,” 
which  will  doubtless  take  rank  as  the  standard  treatise  on  this  subject.  Unlike  most  books  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  amateur  sportsmen,  this  work  is  entertaining  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  instruction  is  thus  given  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.— Editor. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  J.  HARRINGTON  KEENE. 


JOHN  HARRINGTON  KEENE  was 
I  horn  at  Weybridge,  a  pretty  village  on 
J  the  Lower  Thames,  England,  in  1856, 
and  is  consequently  but  32  years  of  age, 
though  the  amount  of  work  and  sport 
connected  with  matters  piscatorial  he  has 
accomplished,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  years.  His  fishing  career  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
cradle.  He  was  the  only  son  and  close 
companion  of  his  father,  a  famous  Thames 
professional  fisherman,  from  his  earliest 
years.  Mr.  Keene,  Senior,  who  quite  re¬ 
cently  died  at  Windsor,  was,  when  the 
son  was  quite  young,  chosen  fisherman 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  presided  over  the 
magnificent  preserves  of  Windsor  Great 
Park  for  fifteen  years,  where  young  Har¬ 
rington  Keene  became  acquainted  with 
Buckland,  Francis,  Manley,  and  a  host 
of  other  patrician  anglers,  accompanying 
several  of  them  to  most  of  the  best  fish¬ 
ing  waters  of  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles,  sometimes  as  an  attendant,  and  at 
others  as  a  personal  friend. 

It  is  natural  that  an  ardent  love  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  great  natural  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  should  produce  a  writer  on  fishing 
subjects.  When  but  sixteen,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Keene  began  his  career  with  the  pen,  in 
the  “Globe  and  Traveler,”  a  well  known 
London  evening  paper,  then  edited  by  a 
now  famous  physician,  Dr.  J.  Martin 
Granville,  and  also  contributed  sketches 
to  “Once  a  Week,”  then  edited  by  G. 
Manville  Fenn,  the  well  known  novelist. 
Very  soon  followed  copious  contributions 
to  “Land  and  Water,”  “The  Field,”  and 
the  “Morning  Advertiser,”  a  large  daily 
sheet  under  the  direction  of  the  accomp¬ 
lished  Col.  Alfred  Bates  Richards.  About 
this  time  also — though  previously  in¬ 
tended  for  commercial  life — Mr.  Keene 
became  assistant  to  his  father  and  deter- 
minately  pursued  journalism  and  ang¬ 
ling,  natural  history’  and  authorship.  By 
the  time  Harrington  Keene  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twenty  he  had  gath¬ 
ered  material  for  his,  as  yet,  magnum 
t'fus,  “The  Practical  Fisherman.”  He 
had  fished  for  repeatedly  and  caught 
even-  fish  swimming  in  British  waters, 
and  had  compared  notes  with  the  best 
tishermen  of  the  day.  His  chief  angling 


friend  at  that  time  was  the  late  Rev.  J.  J. 
Manley,  an  amiable  and  profoundly 
learned  clergyman  and  author  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  work,  “Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing,” 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  “Morn¬ 
ing  Advertiser,”  alternately  with  articles 
on  similar  subjects  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Keene. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Keene,  pursuing 
his  bent,  left  home  a  few  miles,  and  began 
business  as  a  professional  fisherman  on 
the  Thames.  He  was  successful  beyond 
the  average,  as  the  son  of  such  a  “practi¬ 
cal  fisherman”  as  his  father,  could  only 
be.  About  this  time  he  had  contributed 
some  especially  interesting  notes  on  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  fish,  (for  Mr.  Keene 
is  a  microscopist,  being  then  member  of 
the  chief  microscopical  societies)  to  the 
now  defunct  English  “Country,”  and  be¬ 
came  intimately  known  to  its  manager, 
who  also  was  part  owner  and  manager  of 
the  “Bazaar  Exchange  and  Mart.”  Re¬ 
cognizing  Mr.  Keene’s  general  journalis¬ 
tic  efficiency,  he  was  invited  to  edit  the 
“Country,”  and  sub-edit  the  “Bazaar,” 
on  most  liberal  terms.  This  position  he 
undertook  and  filled  satisfactorily  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  retired  in  favor  of 
more  original  and  congenial  journalistic 
work.  During  this  term  the  “Practical 
Fisherman”  was  published  in  the  “Coun¬ 
try,”  and  subsequently  in  volume  form, 
receiving  very  cordial  and  distinct  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  critics. 

Mr.  Keene  was  at  once  thereafter  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  an  authority  on  fishing 
matters,  and  a  real  catalogue  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  periodical  press  would 
fill  more  space  than  we  can  here  afford. 
He,  with  a  printer  named  Oates,  founded 
the  present  London  “Fishing  Gazette.” 
He  compiled  and  edited  Little’s  Angler’s 
Annual,  and  wrote  multitudinously  for 
all  the  prominent  papers  and  magazines. 
Finally,  in  1884,  for  rest  and  genuine  re¬ 
creation,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
head  fish-keeper  on  Lord  Northbrook’s 
portion  of  the  river  Itchen — the  premier 
British  trout  stream.  Whilst  here  he 
wrote  a  long  series  of  articles  for  boys  in 
the  “Boys’  Own  Paper,”  and  his  recently 
published  “Fishing  Tackle ;  its  Materials 
and  Manufacture.”  Finally  Mr.  Keene 
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decided  to  visit  this  country,  of  which  he 
had  formed  enthusiastic  visions,  (not  yet 
broken,  he  tells  us,  by  unfulfilling  reality), 
which  he  did  in  1885.  Whilst  here  his 
father  died  suddenly,  and  he  not  being 
available,  the  appointment  passed  to 
other  hands  than  his  son’s.  Then  Har¬ 
rington  Keene  decided  to  make  his  home 
amongst  us,  and  being  an  expert  in  all 
kinds  of  tackle  manufacture  as  well  as  an 
expert  with  the  pen,  he  wrote  “Fly  Fish¬ 
ing  and  Fly  Making  for  Trout,”  (O.  Judd 
&  Co.,)  and  finally  engaged  in  fly  making 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  admirers 
of  his  books  and  talents.  Until  quite  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  associated  with  C.  F. 


Orvis,  but  has  now  removed  to  the  banks 
of  the  lovely  bass  lake — Cossayuna,  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  proposes 
to  complete  many  a  chef  d'ouvre  of  the 
piscatorial  writer’s  and  fly  maker’s  art, 
amidst  congenial  surroundings. 

Mr.  Keene  is  president  of  the  flourish¬ 
ing  Greenwich  and  Cossayuna  Game  and 
Fish  Protection  Club,  of  Greenwich,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  at  present  deeply  engaged  on 
a  new  work,  especially  designed  to  aid 
the  purely  amateur  angler,  which  will  be 
published  early  next  spring  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  publishing  firm,  Nims  &  Knight, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


AUTUMN  SPORTS. 

Autumn  time  !  the  season’s  portal,  carnival  of  all  the  year  ! 

Now  thy  glories,  thy  profusion,  purpled  skies  and  waters  clear, 

Golden  fruitage,  bending  orchards,  foliage  stain’d  with  pomp  of  hues, 
Harvest  fields,  with  wheat  shocks  sumptuous,  ripened  by  the  sun  and  dews, 
Fill  with  wonder  and  enchantment,  and  with  joy  the  mind  transfuse. 

Well  I  love  thy  royal  woodlands,  rank  on  rank  in  brave  array, 

Waving  out  their  scarlet  banners,  oriflamme  o’  pennon  gay ; 

Orange,  purple,  amber-tinted,  armies  marshall’d  for  the  fray — 

Marshall’d  by  the  stout  old  oak  tree,  monarch  of  the  forest  way. 

Every  form  and  hue  of  beauty,  every  rare,  resplendent  grace, 

O’er  the  cloud,  the  stream,  the  woodland,  o’er  the  mountain  slope  I  trace, 
Enchantress  Nature  in  the  air,  her  magic  wand  waves  to  and  fro, 

In  drowsy  slumber  sleeps  the  woods,  the  skies  above,  the  waves  below. 

O’er  the  prairies  sweep  the  grouse  flocks,  skimming  o’er  the  grassy  plain, 
Winnowing  o’er  the  empty  corn-fields,  o’er  the  stubble  of  the  grain; 

In  the  wildwood  speed  the  deer  herds,  bounding  over  ledge  and  rock, 

O’er  the  mill-pond’s  limpid  surface,  wing  the  timid  wood-duck  flocks, 

O’er  the  wood-engirdled  river,  files  of  black  duck  urge  their  way; 

Teal  and  widgeon,  and  the  mallard,  swarm  in  salty  cove  and  bay; 

O’er  the  marshes  wide  extending,  fly  the  bay  snipe  high  and  far, 

Winging  over  reeds  and  rushes,  over  sandy  beach  and  bar; 

High  in  air  wheel  wild  geese  squadrons,  and  the  legions  of  the  brant, 
Seeking  keen  some  sumptuous  banquet,  some  secluded,  chosen  haunt; 

In  the  tangled  gloom  of  forests,  roam  the  speckled  partridge  brood, 

Soaring  to  the  hemlock  summits,  fluttering  through  the  dusky  wood. 

’Mid  the  hickories  and  the  chestnuts,  leap  the  squirrels  gray  and  red, 

And  the  hermit  woodcock  flitters,  o’er  the  streamlet’s  mossy  bed; 

Over  upland  slopes  and  hummocks,  golden  plover  swiftly  pass, 

Stooping  oft  to  gather  treasures,  crickets  chirping  in  the  grass; 

Over  pastures  brown  and  withered,  over  stubble  of  the  vale, 

Over  weeds  and  tussock  grasses,  speed  the  bevies  of  the  quail. 

So,  a  glorious,  endless  pleasure,  calls  the  sportsman  to  the  field — 

To  the  triumphs  that  the  waters  and  the  bounteous  meadows  yield. 

Isaac  McLellan. 


PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  SHOOTING. 


BY  RAMBLER. 


C'  ROUSE,  or  “Prairie-Chicken”  shoot- 
y  ing  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Amer¬ 
ican  field  sports  that  may  be  enjoyed  in 
its  perfection  only  in  the  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  present  century  the  pinnated 
grouse  might  be  found  in  comparative 
abundance  on  the  meadow  lands  of  Long 
Island,  but  the  “heath  hens  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Plains,”  like  the  salmon  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  were  annihilated  long  ago,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  prairie  chicken 
can  never  be  restored  to  its  old-time 
haunts,  as  the  salmon  has  been  of  late. 


ite  recreation  of  a  multitude  of  shooters, 
who  regard  the  fifteenth  of  August — the 
opening  day  in  most  sections — with  the 
keen  anticipation  and  delight  which  is 
proverbially  connected  with  the  “Glori¬ 
ous  Twelfth”  in  Great  Britain.  There  is 
a  marked  resemblance,  too,  in  the  prairie 
chicken  shooting  of  the  western  prairies 
and  the  grouse  shooting  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  moors,  although  our  British 
cousins,  with  exclusive  privileges  over 
vast  preserves — and  with  a  spirit  of  rival¬ 
ry  for  first  honors  in  making  highest 
scores,  to  be  heralded  through  the  press 


THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  AUOl’HT. 


In  New  Jersey,  it  is  true,  that  prince  of 
sportsmen,  P.  Lorillard,  Esq.,  partially 
succeeded  in  stocking  his  large  game 
preserves  with  prairie  chickens  and  other 
birds  not  native  to  the  locality,  but  if  re¬ 
ports  be  true,  the  larger  portion  of  these 
escaped  from  the  boundaries  of  the  vast 
park,  and  were  soon  killed  by  the  host  of 
gunners  that  overrun  the  woods  and  mead¬ 
ow-lands  in  Jersey. 

1  radically,  then,  grouse  shooting  may 
be  considered  exclusively  as  one  of  the 
sports  of  the  west,  where  it  is  the  favor- 


of  the  United  Kingdom — bring  to  bag  a 
larger  number  of  birds  to  each  gun  than 
the  best  crack  shot  in  America  could  hope 
to  slay  in  these  degenerate  days.  The 
foreign  method,  which  has  rendered  the 
opening  day  merely  a  day  of  slaughter  in¬ 
stead  of  sport,  has  little  to  commend  and 
much  to  condemn — for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  within  the  past  twenty  years  the 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi  contained 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  fur, 
fin  and  feather,  now  reduced  to  scarcity 
in  most  localities,  through  shooting  in 
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season  and  out  of  season.  The  spirited 
description  of  field  sports  in  the  west 
twenty  years  ago,  as  recorded  in  Mr. 
Webb’s  admirable  “Buffalo  Land,”  now 
reads  like  a  fairy  fable  of  enchanted  land. 
The  following  comic  narration  of  amateur 
sport  in  Western  Kansas,  is  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  W.  E.  Webb  : 

“We  had  left  the  road  and  were  now 
driving  over  the  fine  prairie  skirting 
Webster’s  Mound,  the  grass  being  about 
a  foot  high  and  affording  excellent  cover. 
Taking  advantage  of  its  being  matted  so 
closely  from  the  early  frosts,  the  old 
cocks  hid  under  the  thick  tufts  and  called 
for  close  work  on  the  part  of  our  dogs. 
Back  and  forth  across  our  path  these  in¬ 
telligent  animals  ranged,  the  one  fifty 


obliged  to  take  another  respiration.  He 
seemed  as  loath  to  let  the  scent  of  the 
chicken  pass  from  his  nostrils  as  a  hungry 
newsboy  is  to  quit  the  savory  precincts  of 
Delmonico’s  kitchen  window.  The  set¬ 
ter’s  old  bones  appeared  to  renew  their 
youth  under  the  excitement,  and  he  was 
active  as  a  retired  war-horse  suddenly 
plunged  into  battle. 

“Both  dogs  came  simultaneously  to  a 
point — tails  straightened  and  rigid,  each 
body  motionless  as  if  cut  in  marble,  and 
one  fore  paw  uplifted.  No  wonder  so 
many  men  are  wild  with  a  passion  for 
hunting.  Kind  Providence  smiles  upon 
the  legitimate  sport  from  conception  to 
close,  and  gives  us  a  pose  to  start  with 
which  is  fascinating  to  any  lover  of  the 


A  PRAIKIE  MINUET. 


yards  or  so  to  our  right,  the  other  as  many 
to  our  left,  crossing  and  re-crossing,  with 
open  mouths,  drinking  in  eagerly  the 
tainted  breeze.  The  latter  was  in  our 
favor,  and  both  dogs  suddenly  joined 
company  and  worked  up  into  it  with  out¬ 
stretched  noses,  pointing  to  game  that 
was  evidently  close  ahead. 

“The  pointer  crawled  cautiously,  like  a 
tiger,  his  spotted  belly  almost  sweeping 
the  earth,  and  his  tail,  which  had  been 
lashing  rapidly  an  instant  before,  gradually 
stiffening.  He  would  open  his  mouth  sud¬ 
denly,  drink  in  a  quick,  deep  draught  of  air, 
and  closing  the  jaws  again,  hold  it  until 


beautiful,  whether  hunter  or  not.  But 
one  must  not  pause  to  moralize  while  the 
dogs  are  on  the  point,  or  he  will  have 
more  philosophy  than  chickens. 

“All  the  party  had  got  safely  to  ground 
and  were  behind  the  dogs,  with  guns 
ready  and  eyes  eagerly  fastened  on  the 
thick  grass  which  concealed  its  treasure 
as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  below  its  roots,  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  mundane  sphere,  in  China. 
Not  a  thing  was  visible  within  fifty  yards 
of  our  noses  save  two  dogs  standing  mo¬ 
tionless,  with  stiffened  tails  and  eyes 
fixed  on  and  noses  pointed  toward,  a  spot 
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in  the  sea  of  brown,  withered  grass,  not 
ten  feet  away.  The  professor  took  out 
his  lens,  Mr.  Colon  let  down  the  hammers 
of  his  gun  and  cocked  them  again,  to  be 
sure  all  was  right,  while  Sachem  wore  a 
puzzled  expression,  as  if  undecided 
whether  the  attitude  of  the  dogs  indicated 
anything  particular  or  not.  The  grass 
nodded  and  rustled  in  the  light  wind,  but 
not  a  blade  moved  to  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  anything  beneath  it,  while  the 
dogs  remained  as  if  petrified. 

‘‘The  professor  said  it  was  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  wondered  what  had  better 
be  done  next.  Mr.  Colon  thought  the 
dogs  were  tired,  and  we  might  as  well 
get  into  the  wagon.  Another  suggested 
at  random  that  we  had  better  set  the  dogs 
on,  and  Muggs,  who  had  probably  heard 
the  expression  somewhere,  cried:  ‘Hi  ! 
boys;  on,  bloods!’  At  the  word  the  dogs 
made  a  few  quick  steps  forward,  and  on 
the  instant  the  grass  seemed  alive  with 
feathered  forms,  popping  into  the  air 
like  bobs  in  a  shuttlecock.  Such  a  flut¬ 
tering  and  flying  I  have  never  seen  since. 
When  a  boy  I  ventured  into  a  dove  cote, 
and  was  knocked  over  by  the  rush  of  the 
alarmed  inmates.  From  under  our  very 
feet,  almost  brushing  our  faces,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pinnated  grouse  of  the  prairies  left 
their  cover  and  us  also. 

“Every  gun  had  gone  off  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  and  we  doubt  if  one  was  raised  an 
inch  higher  than  it  happened  to  be  when 
the  covey  started.  The  Professor  after¬ 
ward  extracted  some  shot  from  the  legs 
of  his  boots,  and  the  setter,  which  was  in 
line  with  Muggs’  gun,  gave  a  cry  of  pain 
for  which  there  was  evidently  some  other 
cause  than  rheumatism,  as  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  his  retirement  to  the  rear, 
from  which  he  refused  to  budge  until  we 
all  got  into  the  wagon,  and  to  which  he 
invariably  retreated  whenever  we  got  out. 

*•  From  the  midst  of  the  birds  which 
were  soaring  away  one  was  seen  to  rise 
suddenly  a  few  feet  above  his  comrades, 
and  then  fall  straight  as  a  plummet,  and 
head  first,  to  earth.  It  had  caught  a  stray 
shot  lrom  the  bombardment — Muggs 
claimed  from  his  gun,  and  averred  that 
he  always  aimed  at  the  head,  to  prevent 

ruffling  the  feathers  or  tearing  the  body _ 

but  this  statement  the  setter, could  he  have 
spoken,  would  certainly  have  disputed. 

-Semi-Colon  brought  in  the  game, 
which  proved  to  be  a  fine  male,  with 
whiskers  and  full  plumage,  which  must 


have  made  sad  havoc  among  the  hearts 
of  thd  hens,  when  the  old  fellow  was  on 
annual  dress  parade  in  the  spring.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  the  cocks  seek 
some  knoll  of  the  prairie,  where  the  grass 
has  been  burnt  or  cut  off,  and  strut  up 
and  down  with  ruffled  feathers,  uttering 
meanwhile  a  booming  sound  which  can 
be  heard  in  a  clear  morning  for  miles. 
The  flabby  pink"  skin  that  at  other  seasons 
hangs  in  loose  folds  on  his  neck  is  then 
distended  like  a  bagpipe,  and  he  is  a  very 
different  bird  from  the  same  individual  in 
his  Quaker  gray  and  respectable  summer 
and  fall  habits.” 

To  these  semi-facetious  'comments  of 
the  author  mentioned,  we  may  add  that 
the  pinnated  grouse  of  the  prairie  is  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  his  country  cousin, 
the  ruffed  grouse  —  the  hermit-like 

"  Hird  of  the  wilderness. 

Blithesome  nnd  cumberless”— 

And  where  both  species  abound  the 
“  heath  hen  ”  is  usually  the  favorite  among 
sportsmen.  The  ruffed  grouse  or  part¬ 
ridge  may  be  successfully  hunted  by  the 
mere  tyro,  accompanied  by  his  yelping 
cur  and  killing  his  game  from  the  boughs 
of  birch  or  hemlock,  where  it  has  been 
ignominiously  “  treed  ”  ready  for  the 
slaughter,  but  the  pinnated  grouse  cannot 
be  killed  except  by  the  use  of  well-trained 
dogs,  backed  by  the  skill  of  the  sportsman 
who  is  an  adept  in  the  noble  art  of  wing¬ 
shooting. 

From  the  early  days  of  April,  when  the 
boom  of  the  grouse  is  heard  in  the  land, 
proclaiming  the  advent  of  spring,  to  the 
sultry  season  of  August  and  of  blithe 
September,  when  the  whirring  covies 
flitting  over  moor  and  meadow  seem  to 
invite  the  shooter  to  the  field,  the  prairie 
chicken  is  a  bird  to  be  regarded  with 
pride,  and  one  that  will  surely  test  the 
sportsman’s  nerve  and  accuracy,  by  the 
startling  whir  and  cackle  that  first  denotes 
its  rise  —  as  recorded  by  the  writer  above 
quoted. 

Late  in  October  the  broken  covies 
gather  in  large  flocks  or  “  packs,”  as  they 
are  technically  called,  and  when  flushed 
will  fly  long  distances,  while  neither  dog 
nor  man  can  approach  within  gun-shot; 
hence  the  months  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  afford  the  only  real  sport  —  barring 
the  golden  days  of  Indian  Summer,  in 
hearty,  brow  n  October,  when  fair  grouse 
shooting  can  often  be  had  in  the  stubble 
fields  and  meadows. 
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A  FLORIDA  COON  HUNT. 

RY  J.  MORTIMER  MURPHY, 
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Author  of  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting,”  “Adventures  in  the  Far  West,”  Etc. 


SOON  after  settling  in  my  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  Florida,  some  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  Tarpon  Springs  requested 
me  to  give  a  coon  hunt,  many  of  them 
never  having  enjoyed  such  sport,  much 
as  they  had  read  and  heard  about  the  fun 
it  afforded,  and  the  abundance  of  colored 
coon  hunters  in  their  neighborhood.  I 
therefore  decided  to  see  what  I  could  do 
towards  gratifying  their  wishes,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  issued  a  special  invitation  to 
a  few  friends,  and  a  general  one  to  those 
who  desired  to  join  their  train,  to  come 
to  my  house  on  a  certain  evening  and 
bring  all  the  dogs  they  could  find  with 
them. 

About  8  o’clock  on  the  evening  indi¬ 
cated,  a  heavily  puffing  steam  launch, 
containing  ex-Governor  Safford,  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  his  wife  and  sister,  Mr.  Dimock, 
former  manager  of  the,  Merchants’  and 
Bankers’  Telegraph  Company,  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sey,  of  California,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  post¬ 
master  at  Tarpon,  and  some  others,  drew 
alongside  my  pier.  After  these  had  dis¬ 
embarked  several  black  shadows  advanced 
out  of  the  depths,  and  on  their  reaching 
the  landing  I  discovered  that  they  were 
negroes  and  were  accompained  by  a 
varied  assortment  of  canine  mongrels. 
When  the  negroes  touched  solid  land, 
they  commenced  talking  “coon”  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  wished  to 
start  off  there  and  then  in  quest  of  the 
animal  whose  life  they  sought.  Telling 
them  to  remain  where  they  were  for  a  few 
moments,  I  accompained  my  guests  to  the 
house,  left  them  there,  and  returned  to  the 
wharf,  but  on  reaching  it  I  found  that  the 
colored  Nimrods  had  disappeared.  I 
peered  in  every  direction,  but  failed  to  see 
them,  the  night  being  exceedingly  dark. 

I  then  shouted:  “Hi!  there,  you  col¬ 
ored  gentlemen!  Where  are  you?” 

“Heah  we  is;  down  yeh  in  de  man¬ 
groves,”  responded  Perry,  the  chief  hunts¬ 
man. 

“You  are  keeping  very  quiet  for  black 
hunters,”  I  exclaimed,  recalling  their 
usually  clamorous  manner  while  engaged 
in  the  most  trivial  duty. 


“Oh !  we’ll  whoop  up  as  soon  as  the  dogs 
open  their  music,”  replied  the  owner  of 
the  most  famous  dog  in  the  pack.  This 
animal  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
best  coon  dog  in  Florida,  and  his  owner 
was  very  proud  of  him.  He  looked  like 
a  hybrid  blue-mottled  hound,  and  had  a 
thin,  reed-like  voice  which  never  swelled 
into  greater  volume  than  a  loud  melan¬ 
choly  whine.  I  asked  them  which  way 
they  were  going,  and  Perry  replied  that 
they  intended  to  follow  the  beach,  then 
strike  into  the  dense  woods  .which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  orange  grove. 

“  Come  up  here,  and  beat  through  this 
swamp,”  I  shouted.  “  Coons  come  here 
every  night  in  search  of  crabs,  shell  fish, 
and  marsh  fowl.” 

“Up  we  come,”  was  the  reply,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  black  heads  began  to  bob 
above  the  high  bank  separating  the  marsh 
from  the  river.  I  accompanied  the  party 
through  the  swamp,  which  had  an  extent 
of  two  acres,  but  wre  failed  to  strike  the 
trail  of  the  night  prowler.  This  proved 
such  a  disappointment  that  the  more  su¬ 
perstitious  of  the  hunters  thought  we 
would  have  no  luck  that  evening. 

“Sho!  why  yohs  all  fools  to  talk  like 
dat,  men.  De  reason  day  an’t  no  doons 
heah  is,  caze  it  an’t  time  f’um  to  come 
fo — ragin  yet.  Dat’s  de  reason,  and  not 
all  yoh’s  ole  granny  talk,”  said  Perry, 
decisively.  This  stopped  the  luck  debate 
and  all  started  towards  the  woods,  two  of 
my  men,  who  had  helped  me  to  kill  many 
a  coon,  leading  the  way,  in  order,  as  they 
explained,  to  “  jes  show  dem  fices  how  to 
find  coons.” 

I  went  with  them  part  of  the  way,  then 
turned  homewards,  after  telling  them  to 
notify  me  promptly  as  soon  as  they  had 
treed  any  denizen  of  the  forest.  My  de¬ 
sire  to  hie  homeward  was  caused  by  my 
knowledge  of  Gov.  Safford’s  peculiarities, 
he  being  of  such  a  nervous  disposition 
that  he  becomes  restless  unless  matters 
move  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 

Had  the  coons  been  started  immedi¬ 
ately,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  hunt  as 
much  as  anybody,  but,  what  with  waiting 
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for  tardily  aroused  animals  and  worrying 
about  the  tide.  he.  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
enjoy  venatic  scenes  when  I  reached  the 
house  and  reported  “no  luck  yet.”  He 
was  anxious  to  return  home  immediately, 
but  a  little  urging  induced  him  to  post¬ 
pone  his  departure  until  the  negroes 
should  report  to  me.  We  waited  half  an 
hour  longer,  but  as  no  courier  arrived, 
we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  supper 
when  one  of  my  negroes,  who  was  gener¬ 
ally  as  placid  as  a  stone,  rushed  up  to 
me  on  the  verandah  and  shouted: 

“  We ’ve  got  ’em,  shuah.” 

“Where”? 

“Out  heah  in  de  woods.  We  ’ve  got 
two  up  a  bare  pine,  and  fires  built  all 
round,  so  that  they  can’t  get  away.” 

“  Light  your  torches  and  show  the  way,” 
was  ray  reply.  I  then  opened  the  dining 
room  door  and  tcrld  the  company  of  our 
good  luck. 

“  Come  on,”  exclaimed  the  Governor, 
evidently  pleased  at  the  termination  of 
the  suspense.  All  then  trooped  out 
into  the  grove,  and,  led  by  the  torch- 
bearers,  marched  into  the  forest.  We 
had  not  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ere  we  saw  huge  masses  of  sparks  shoot¬ 
ing  upward  among  the  sombre,  soughing 
pines,  and  heard  the  shouts  and  laughter 
and  singing  of  the  black  hunters. 

W  hen  we  came  in  sight  of  the  fires,  I 
was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  view,  which  strongly  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  scene  from  the  opera 
of  Der  Freischutz,  that  I  halted  and  gazed 
earnestly  at  the  picture  before  me.  In 
the  center  of  a  group  of  stately,  gloomy 
pines  stood  a  skeleton  tree  of  towering 
proportions,  and  as  bare  of  foliage  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Beneath  this,  large 
fires  were  burning  fiercely  and  filling  the 
surrounding  forest  with  a  glow  that  seemed 
all  the  brighter  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

1  he  negroes  were  grouped  round  these 
in  the  easy  and  artistic  attitudes  peculiar 
to  their  race  when  in  repose,  and  their 
black  faces  looked  as  if  they  had  received 
a  new  and  well  brushed  coat  of  stove 
blacking,  so  smoothly  shining  did  they 
seem.  The  restlessness  and  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  yelping  pack,  which 
waltzed  and  wheeled  about  that  tree  and 
made  futile  and  insane  attempts  to  climb 
the  slippery  trunk,  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  tranquil  sprawling  of  their 
masters.  Every  person  in  our  little  party 


was  evidently  attracted  by  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  scene,  judging  from  the 
comments  made. 

On  approaching  the  skeleton  tree  we 
found  that  two  coons  had  climbed  to  the 
uttermost  point  of  the  topmost  branch, 
and  were  there  crouched  and  made  into 
as  small  a  bundle  as  they  could  compress 
themselves.  They  looked  to  be  little 
more  than  knoT>s  on  the  bough,  at  their 
towering  altitude,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  only  dark  objects 
on  the  tree,  they  would  readily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  bunch  of  foliage  by  a 
novice  in  coon  hunting. 

After  admiring  their  daring,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  extraordinary  luck  we  had  in 
getting  two  coons  into  such  a  situation, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  tree  be  felled 
and  the  dogs  given  an  opportunity  of 
killing  the  animals. 

On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  negroes 
had  forgotten  to  bring  an  axe,  so  Gov¬ 
ernor  Safford,  whose  mind  was  still  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  apprehension  that  the  tide 
would  leave  his  launch  on  dry  land  if  he 
did  not  hurry  back,  suggested  that  the 
coons  be  shot.  This  proved  to  be  out  of  the 
question  also,  no  person  present  having 
any  firearms,  and  we  thought  it  too  long 
to  wait  until  a  negro  could  bring  a  rifle 
from  the  house. 

“Can’t  any  of  you  climb  the  tree?”  I 
asked  the  dusky  hunters,  running  an  in¬ 
quiring  glance  along  the  line  of  black, 
burnished  faces. 

“  I  can’t,”  was  the  response  of  nearly 
all. 

“  De  man  dat  could  dumb  plum  up 
dat  shaky  ole  tree  to  whar  dem  coons  is, 
don’t  live  round  heah,”  exclaipied  Nelson, 
as  he  took  hold  of  the  blanched  trunk  and 
shook  it,  to  prove  what  a  light  hold  it 
had  in  the  ground.  It  certainly  was  quite 
shaky,  and,  evidently,  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  man’s  weight  any  distance  worth 
mentioning  from  the  ground.  This  led 
to  another  discussion  as  to  what  was  best 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  the 
negroes,  as  usual,  doing  most  of  the  talk¬ 
ing. 

The  tide  was  evidently  weighing 
heavily  on  the  Governor’s  mind,  for  he 
again  suggested  to  his  party  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home  or  the  launch  would  have 
to  take  a  homestead  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  until  the  next  morning.  This 
seemed  to  be  an  inglorious  ending  of 
the  hunt,  and  that,  too,  with  our  game  in 
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sight.  I  was  desirous  of  closing  the  chase 
in  a  proper  manner,  yet  anxious  that  the 
Governor  should  not  be  kept  from  his 
couch  for  the  night,  so  I  made  a  final  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  negroes  to  try  to  climb  the 
tree  and  drive  down  the  refugees. 

I  shook  the  venerable  and  bald-headed 
trunk  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  it 
would  easily  support  a  man’s  weight  if 
he  climbed  quietly  and  steadily. 

This  appeal  brought  out  one  of  my 
men,  who  rejoiced  in  the  powerful  name 
of  Moses,  and  he  said  he  would  try  to 
reach  the  animals.  Throwing  off  his 
shoes,  he  seized  hold  of  the  huge  trunk 
and  began  climbing  upward  with  an  ease 
that  surprised  all.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  shouts  of  his  comrades  in  black, 
and  I  added  an  occasional  “Well  done, 
Moses.” 

As  he  drew  away  from  the  upper  mid¬ 
dle  half  of  the  tree  the  top  began  to  sway 
ominously  and  the  roots  to  creak. 

Some  of  the  men  warned  him  to  come 
down  or  the  tree  would  fall,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  and  kept  on  his  way  in  the 
coolest  manner  possible. 

“  He’s  bin  dar  befo;  he  an’t  skeert,” 
shouted  Perry,  encouragingly. 

“  Dat’s  so,”  replied  another.  “  Mose  has 
done  bin  a  sailah.  He  kin  do  it.  He’s 
bin  done  gone  many  a  days  shinnin  on 
masts  uv  vessels.” 

While  Moses  was  climbing,  most  of  us 
expected  to  see  him  fall  any  moment, 
and  I,  for  one,  was  debating  with  myself 
how  I  should  save  his  life  in  case  the 
forest  relic  capsized.  The  eyes  of  all 
were  steadily  fixed  on  him,  and  some  of 
the  ladies  gave  utterance  to  a  startled 
■“  oh!”  occasionally,  when  the  tree  swayed 
more  than  usual.  After  what  seemed  an 
hour  to  our  strained  senses,  Moses 
reached  the  branch  on  which  the  animals 
were  crouched.  He  hugged  the  trunk 
closely  while  he  shook  the  bough,  in  order 
to  force  the  animals  to  run  back  to  him, 
but  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail  until  he 
tried  to  get  on  the  bough,  then,  the  larger 
coon,  who  was  perched  on  the  extreme 
end,  startled  us  all  by  leaping  to  the 
ground  and  boldly  dashing  through  the 
dogs  and  men  surrounding  the  tree. 

Governor  Safford  tried  to  hit  him  with 
a  piece  of  burnt  pine  and  missed;  another 
essayed  to  kick  him,  but  failed  and  nearly 
tumbled  backwards  over  a  fallen  log;  a 
third  shied  a  crooked  club  at  him,  and 
the  dogs  charged  him  in  a  body.  He 
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eluded  all  his  foes,  however,  and  ran  at  a 
view  halloo  pace  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whose  phosphorescent  waters 
gleamed  half  a  mile  away,  and  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  tall  marsh  grass  that  fringes 
the  coast. 

We  could  hear  the  clamorous  cries  of 
the  curs  in  the  distance,  and  soon  learned 
from  them  that  the  quarry  had  escaped. 
The  negroes  then  commenced  whistling 
for  their  dogs,  but  these  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  In  this  characterestic,  they  re¬ 
semble  most  dogs  owned  by  colored  men, 
for  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  will  come 
promptly  when  called. 

I  had  a  young  dog  among  the  pursuers 
who  was  enjoying  his  first  coon  hunt,  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  him.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived,  it  was  proposed  to 
force  the  other  coon  to  leap  down,  as  its 
companion  had  done,  but  no  amount  of 
shaking  could  drive  the  terrified  animal 
from  its  retreat.  Moses  was  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  clamber  out  on  the  branch,  seize 
the  coon  by  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  hurl  it 
to  the  ground. 

This  movement  was  so  slow  that  the  pack 
had  time  to  return  ere  the  animal  was 
ejected  from  its  quarters,  hence  it  had 
scarcely  touched  the  earth  before  the 
dogs  seized  it. 

Then  commenced  a  series  of  snarling, 
yelping,  whining  and  screaming  as  curs 
and  coon  fought  in  a  tangled-up  bunch 
through  the  bushes.  The  negroes  were 
shouting  like  lunatics  and  encouraging 
their  dogs,  to  “  sick  him,”  some  going  so 
far  in  their  desire  to  help  the  pack  as  to 
strike  at  theovermatched  little  plantigrade 
with  clubs.  I  stopped  this  rather  sum¬ 
marily  with  my  “coon  stick,”  a  weapon 
with  which  I  killed  over  fifty  coons  one 
winter.  It  is  made  from  the  branch  of  a 
lemon  tree,  and,  though  quite  light,  yet 
the  wood  is  so  hard  that  a  blow  from  it 
will  soon  place  a  coon,  whether  gray  or 
“black,”  on  the  retired  list. 

The  piercing  screams  of  the  captive 
caused  the  ladies  to  leave,  their  tender 
hearts  being  unable  to  bear  cries  so  in¬ 
dicative  of  torture.  On  noticing  this,  I 
jumped  in  among  the  dogs,  pressed  my 
stick  against  the  coon’s  neck  and  seizing 
the  animal  by  the  tail  I  killed  it  with  a 
few  blows  on  the  base  of  the  brain. 
While  doing  this,  the  pack  were  jumping 
up  all  round  me,  trying  to  give  the  crea¬ 
ture  a  final  shake,  their  white  teeth  giving 
them  a  most  truculent  appearance.  The 
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coon  stick  proved  effective  in  subduing 
their  ferocity  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I 
soon  joined  the  ladies  on  the  homeward 
march. 

The  most  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
party  was  Mr.  Dimock,  his  artistic  nature 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  novelty 
and  pictorial  character  of  the  hunting 
scene. 

“Why,  nothing  could  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  arranged  if  it  had  all  been 
planned,”  he  exclaimed  in  his  frank  way. 
“  There  was  the  tremendous  leap  of  that 
first  coon,  and  then  his  getting  away  from 
men  and  dogs.  I  enjoyed  the  run  and 
cry  of  the  pack  as  much  as  I  did  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  daring  coon.  Then  there 
was  the  loud  echoing  of  the  woods,  and 
the  hue  of  the  dark  forest  relieved  by  the 
fires  and  shimmering  waters.  I  wonder 
the  animal  ever  lived  after  making  such 
a  leap,  let  alone  escaping.” 

Thisquestion  of  theleapled  us  into  adis- 
cussion  as  to  the  height  of  the  skeleton  tree, 
but  our  guesses  differed  widely,  some  say¬ 
ing  it  was  a  hundred  feet  high,  whilst  others 
placed  it  as  low  as  sixty.  Allowing  it  to 
be  only  the  latter,  it  was  still  a  tremend¬ 
ous  bound  for  the  little  creature  to  make, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  other  quadruped  in 
existence  could  make  it  and  live. 

The  capture  of  the  second  coon  made 
our  hunt  a  success,  for  if  both  animals  had 
shown  the  same  daring  and  escaped,  we 
should  not  have  felt  so  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied.  The  negroes  were  most  vehement 
in  their  praise  of  the  night’s  amusement, 
and  repeatedly  asserted  that  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  “  tarnationally  good 
coon  hunt.” 

“Didn’t  I  toleyoh,  yoh  foolishness  was 
all  granny  talk,”  exclaimed  Perry,  when 
his  companions  expatiated  on  our  good 
luck. 

“  Day  aint  no  kind  uv  use  in  dis  worP 
foh  talk  in  all  the  supstishines  some  uv 
you  black  fellers  b’lieve.  It  shows  you 
aint  got  sinse.  Now  will  you  b’lieve  fool 
talk  at>out  luck  any  moh  after  dis  night  ?” 

Not  receiving  any  reply,  he  com¬ 
menced  eulogizing  the  different  dogs,  my 
puppy  coming  in  for  a  large  share.  This 


was  a  diplomatic  move  on  his  part  which 
afforded  me  much  amusement. 

On  reaching  home  we  found  a  generous 
supper  ready,  to  which  all  did  justice. 
The  negroes  were  not  forgotten,  they 
having  a  table  laid  for  them  in  the  kitchen 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  young  and 
comely  Dinah,  who  had  done  her  best  to 
display  her  culinary  ability. 

The  tide  which  had  weighed  so  heavily 
on  Governor  Safford’s  mind  was  not  so 
urgent  after  all,  as  he  had  plenty 
of  water  in  which  to  reach  home  long 
after  he  first  thought  of  starting.  His 
haste  was,  nevetheless,  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  hunt  so  decided  a  success,  for,  if 
he  had  been  more  patient,  it  is  likely  that 
we  should  have  felled  the  tree  and  thus 
have  lost  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of 
the  most  daring  leaps  I  ever  saw  per¬ 
formed  by  a  quadruped. 

I  asked  Moses  the  following  day  if  he 
would  climb  the  skeleton  tree  again. 
“Not  foh  a  million  dollahs,”  was  his  em¬ 
phatic  reply.  “  I  don’t  know  now  how  I 
got  down,  I  was  so  skeert,  as  the  tree 
acted  as  if  it  would  fall  wid  me  every 
move  I  made.  I  aint  done  lost  no  moh 
coons  on  dat  tree.” 

I  could  well  understand  his  feelings, 
and  think  now  that  it  was  genuine  pluck 
which  induced  him  to  climb  the  tree  after 
he  found  how  unsteady  it  was  in  the 
ground. 

Moses  climbed  many  a  forest  giant  for 
me  after  that,  in  pursuit  of  coons,  but  no 
matter  how  successful  we  might  be,  not 
a  hunt  could  equal,  in  his  estimation,  the 
one  we  had  around  the  skeleton  tree. 

1  he  acme  of  praise  was  not  received, 
however,  until  Mrs.  Craver,  the  wife  of 
the  postmaster  at  Anclote,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  many  a  coon  chase  among  the 
hummocks  of  Pasco  County,  informed 
me  that:  “yours  was  a  genuine,  unmistak¬ 
able  and  successful  Florida  coon  hunt,” 
and  hoped  she  would  witness  several 
more  such  scenes. 

1  he  skin  of  the  captured  animal  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Mary  Safford,  as  a 
tribute  to  her  sympathetic  nature  and  a 
souvenir  of  her  first  coon  hunt. 
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See  here  1— a  faded,  ragged,  salmon-fly 
“Gitana,”  fltly  named— a  gypsy  queen, 

The  body  tinselled— gleaming  silverly, 

The  hackle— parrot  green. 

The  wings— ye  gods!  what  beauty  ’erst— Macaw 
Sky  blue,  enclosed  in  tippets  tawny  red; 
Beyond— to  end  of  hook  without  a  flaw. 

The  jungle-fowl  is  spread. 

And  over  all— a  golden  rain  of  rays. 

The  topping  droops,  with  fibres  blue  and  red 
From  parrot’s  sword— at  tail  a  topping’s  blaze. 

And  ostrich  herl  at  head. 

Thus  was  “Gitana”  when  I  made  her  first, 

A  vision  of  delight  ’neath  spring-blue  skies; 

A  poem  bright  of  color  all  unversed— 

Empress  of  salmon  flies. 

And  bright  the  morning  on  that  crag-bound  stream. 
In  Scotta— rugged  land  of  rock  and  fell; 

When  like  a  bar  of  light  the  fish  did  gleam, 

And  rose  with  mighty  swell. 

Taking  “Gitana”  In  her  rich-robed  pride. 

Whilst  I,  nerve-shaken,  sought .to stay  his  course— 
As  well  try  stay  the  torrents’  mighty  tide. 

Or  rein  the  proud,  wild  horse. 

Like  arrowy  lightning’s  flash  he  sped  to  deeps 
That  hid  the  caverns  of  his  fastness— there 
Sharp  juts  of  rock  on  rock  lay  piled  in  heaps 
To  form  the  salmon’s  lair. 

(Here  in  the  sombre  shadows,  fathoms  down, 

Sir  Salmo  Salar  spoilt  Gitana’s  dress 
Rubbing  his  nose  against  his  door-post  brown. 

Till  hook  held  less  and  less.) 

At  last,  with  furious  rush  and  buoyant  plunge. 
High  out  in  air  his  burnished  form  he  throws, 
And  falling  on  the  line  with  mighty  lunge. 

Free  once  again  he  goes. 

******** 

And  thus  “Gitana,”  faded  and  undone— 

Unlucky  nymph— recalls  this  summer  night 
A  lusty  wooer  lured  but  all  unwon— 

Her  lover  and  his  flight. 


I  APPROACH  the  subject  of  salmon 
fishing  with  considerable  trepidation. 
When  my  eye  travels  over  the  pages  of 
“  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,”  and  beholds  the 
array  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  whose 
writings  are  for  the  most  part  the  records 
of  an  experience  extending  perhaps  over 
a  generation,  or  even  more,  I  am  consci¬ 
ous  of  my  own  unworthiness  to  do  justice 
to  so  great  a  theme.  Yet  will  I  not  de¬ 
spair.  My  observation  of  the  habits  of 


fishes  and  my  long  experience  of  coarse 
fish  and  all  other  members  of  the  salmon- 
idce ,  together  with  a  studious  course  of 
salmon  angling,  must  be  a  sufficient  just¬ 
ification. 

So  much  for  self,  on  which  subject,  as 
Lord  Byron  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “All  men  are  fluent,  and  none 
agreeable.”  Now  for  the  salmon.  What 
says  the  earliest  writer  on  fishing  for  this 
truly  noble  fish  ?  Hear  good  Dame  July- 
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ana  Berners  (1496):  “For  by  cause  that 
the  samon  is  the  most  stately  fyssh  that 
ony  man  maye  angle  to  in  fresshe  water. 
Therefore  I  propose  to  begyn  at  hym. 
The  samon  is  a  gentyll  fysshe,  but  he  is 
comberous  for  to  take.  For  comynly  he 
is  but  in  depe  places  in  grete  ryvers. 
And  for  the  more  parte  he  holdyth  the 
myddys  of  it,  that  a  man  maye  not  come 
at  hym.  And  he  is  in  season  from  Marche 
on  to  Myghelmas.  In  whych  season  ye 
shall  angle  to  him  with  theyse  baytes, 
whan  ye  maye  gete  theym.  Fyrste,  wyth 
a  redde  worme  in  the  begyn nynge  and 
endynge  of  the  season,  and  also  wyth  a 
lob  that  bredeth  in  a  dunghyll.  And 
specyally  wyth  a  soverayn  bayte  that 
fedeth  on  a  water  docke.  And  he  bythith 
not  at  the  grounde  but  at  ye  floate.  Also 
ye  maye  take  hym,  but  it  is  seldom  seen 
with  a  dubbe  at  such  time  as  whan  he 
lepyth  in  lyke  mannere  as  ye  doo  take  a 
troughe  or  a  gryalynge.’’ 

This  is  all  Dame  Julyana  has  to  say, 
and,  quaint  as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  is  in 
the  main  evidently  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Barker,  in  his  “Barker’s  De¬ 
light,”  says  but  little  more  even  in  1655. 
This  is  his  poetical  version  of  the  chapter 
he  gives  on  Salmo  salar: 

(Tow  to  the  bottom,  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 

I  fished  for  a  salmon,  and  there  I  caught  her. 

My  plummet  twelve  Inches,  from  the  lance  hook 
Two  lobworms  handed  equal,  which  she  never  forsook. 
Nor  yet  the  great  lunik  with  the  six-winged  tiye. 

And  she  makes  at  a  gudgeon  most  furiously. 

My  strong  line  was  just  twenty-six  yards  long; 

I  gave  him  a  time,  though  I  found  him  strong. 

I  rould  up  my  tackle  to  guide  him  to  shore; 

The  landing  hook  hel|H*d  much,  the  cookery  more. 

Remarkably  unmelodious  doggerel  is 
this,  but  it  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  anything  but  a  close 
paraphrase  of  the  following.  Certainly, 
here  is  an  example  of  prose  and  “  worse 

“The  angler  that  goeth  to  catch  him 
with  a  line  and  hook  must  angle  as  nigh 
the  water  as  he  can  with  one  of  these 
baits.  He  must  take  two  lob  worms 
baited  as  handsomely  as  he  can,  that  the 
fine  ends  may  hang  most  of  a  length,  and 
so  angle  as  nigh  the  bottom  as  he  can, 
feeling  your  plummet  run  on  the  ground 
some  twelve  inches  from  the  hook;  if  you 
angle  for  him  with  a  die  (which  he  will 
rise  at  like  a  trout),  the  Hie  must  be  made 
of  a  large  hook,  which  hook  must  carry 
six  wings,  or  foure  at  least;  there  is  judg- 
mente  in  making  these  dyes.”  This  is  all 
Barker  says,  and  quite  enough  too.  I 


simply  quote  these  two  monologues  that 
the  reader  may  contrast  the  state  of 
knowledge  then  with  what  follows. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  wisely,  that 
at  the  moment  of  the  salmon  taking  the 
bait  the  actual  culmination  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  salmon  angling  ensues. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  one’s  vibrating 
nerves  under  control  is  the  supremest  of 
tasks  when  this  moment  arrives,  and  the 
result  is  ever  one  of  two — either  the  fish 
is  not  hooked,  or  he  is.  If  the  former, 
there  is  a  partial  remedy  in  allowing  the 
bait  to  remain  perhaps  some  five  seconds 
near  the  spot,  when  the  fish  may  turn 
and  take  it;  if  the  latter,*  the  unalloyed 
pleasure  of  playing  and  ultimately  con¬ 
quering  presents  itself. 

Before  going  into  the  widely  extended 
subject  of  how  these  alternatives  are 
realized,  I  will  jot  down  one  or  two  “notes” 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  striking  a 
salmon.  First,  what  say  the  tribunes  of 
the  angling  world  ?  Mr.  Pennell  observes 
that  the  “  art  is  to  resist  for  a  moment 
the  inclination  to  strike,  only  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  but  long  enough  to  allow  the  fish 
to  take  and  turn  down  again  with  the  fly, 
and  then  strike,  if  you  will,  not  a  slight, 
hesitating  blow,  like  the  tap  of  a  lady’s 
fan — for  there  is  often  a  long  line  and  a 
heavy  strain  on  it  between  the  salmon 
and  his  would-be  captor — but  a  strong, 
steady,  determined  stroke,  bringing  the 
line  up  as  fiat  as  a  knife  and  driving  the 
tapering  hook  point  well  in  to  the  barb.” 
This  method  of  striking  of  course  arouses 
all  the  pugnaciousness — not  fear — of  the 
gallant  fish,  and  then  comes  the  brief 
contest,  in  which  all  the  pleasures  and 
doubts  of  hours  and  days  seem  com¬ 
pressed. 

Now,  what  says  Mr.  Francis  Francis? 
“Ten  times  more  fish  are  lost  from  strik¬ 
ing  too  quickly  than  from  striking  too 
slowly  ...  If  you  strike  and  pull 
the  fly  away  from  him  he  goes  down,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  rudeness  of  the  gentleman 
who  asked  him  to  dinner  and  then  snatched 
his  dinner  out  of  his  mouth;  you  might 
almost  as  well  have  assaulted  him  with 
a  fork,  or,  in  other  words,  pricked  him 
Then  some  salmon  fishers  say 
you  should  not  strike.  Yes,  I  know  that; 
but  what  they  mean  by  striking  is,  you 
should  not  hit  a  salmon  as  if  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  were  a  paving  stone,  or  you 
were  punching  a  whole  flight  of  spinning 
tackle  into  a  bony  old  pike,  with  a  mouth 
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like  a  quartz  crushing  machine  . 

To  hit  a  salmon  violently,  as  you  would 
a  pike,  is  in  some  respects  certainly  not 
advisable,  as  you  may  force  him  into  his 
most  violent  and  dangerous  action  when 
he  is  best  prepared  for  it  and  when,  possi¬ 
bly,  the  guard  is  not  the  most  suitable; 
wnereas,  by  a  gentler  mode,  not  calculated 
to  alarm  quite  so  forcibly,  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  steel  may  often  be  taken  out  of  him, 
and  you  may  negotiate  your  exchanges 
upon  terms  of  more  equality,  in  case  the 
hooking  place  is  broken  water  dangerous 
with  sunken  rocks  or  other  obstructions, 
as  it  sometimes  is.” 

Thus  Air.  Francis,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  practical  salmon  angler. 
Yet  notice  the  divergence  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  these  two  masters  of  the  gentle 
craft.  One  recommends  “a  strong  deter¬ 
mined  stroke,  bringing  the  line  up  as  flat 
as  a  knife” — whatever  that  may  mean — 
“and  driving  the  tapering  point  well  in 
to  the  barb.”  These  are  Mr.  Pennell’s 
words.  Air.  Francis,  on  the  other  hand, 


erent  to  that  of  a  trout.  Moreover,  it 
rises  up  under  the  fly  and  takes  it,  caus¬ 
ing  a  break  in  the  water,  which  is  in¬ 
stantly  immensely  increased  by  the  down¬ 
ward  plunge,  which  raises  the  water,  and 
causes  it  to  assume  a  sort  of  swirling  con¬ 
vexity.  At  this  instant  the  stroke  should 
be  made,  and  made  swiftly,  but  not  with 
continued  and  even  vigor.  The  strong 
determined  muscularity  of  Air.  Pennell’s 
stroke  rouses  the  fiercest  instincts  of  the 
fish  if  it  hooks  him,  and  often  gives  rise 
to  a  lot  of  unnecessary  risk.  Besides 
if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  hold  of 
the  hook  promises  to  be  light  and  fra¬ 
gile,  such  violence  will  infallibly  tear  it 
out,  and  thus  disturb  the  temper  of  a 
fish  whose  voracity  might,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  otherwise  suggested  his  trying  again 
to  secure  the  bait.  A  side  strike  is  often 
advisable,  but  this  depends  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  fly  was  taken. 

I  will  now  briefly  treat  on  the  selection 
of  tackle  and  the  methods  of  playing  the 
fish  when  fly  fishing  is  the  style  resorted  to. 


the  salmon.— (Sa/mo  Salar.) 


speaks  with  considerable  uncertainty. 
“Ephemera,”  perhaps  the  most  scientific 
salmon  fisher  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper, 
says,  however,  “  nothing  more  than  a 
gentle  stroke  or  short,  sharpish  pull,  is 
necessary  to  insert  in  some  part  of  the 
fish’s  mouth  some  part  of  the  barb,”  and 
with  him  I  agree,  and  these  are  my  rea¬ 
sons:  The  salmon  takes  a  bait  in  a  widely 
different  style  to  a  trout.  This  impetuous 
fish  literally  jumps,  darts,  flies,  at  the  bait, 
and  it  is  either  into  the  mouth  and  him¬ 
self  turned,  or  it  forced  away  again  by  a 
volume  of  ejected  water,  instantly.  In 
such  case  an  almost  instant  strike  is  nec¬ 
essary.  The  case  is,  however,  different 
with  salmon.  Its  great  bulk  renders  its 
movements,  notwithstanding  its  gigantic 
strength,  of  a  slower  nature,  and  its  run 
at  the  fly  is  in  this  particular  vastly  diff- 


First,  as  to  the  rod.  Opinions  as  to 
this  indispensable  part  of  the  salmon 
fisher’s  outfit  are  as  divided  as  those  con¬ 
cerning  the  “  strike.”  “  Ephemera  ”  says 
no  rod  should  be  longer  than  1  ft., 
and  never  less  than  16  ft.  Pennell  gives 
the  measurements  of  his  rod,  which  was 
18  ft.  6  in.,  and  he  says  that  “very  broad 
waters  sometimes  demand  a  longer 
weapon.”  Francis  puts  it  at  from  i6)4 
ft.  to  21  ft.  The  Master  of  Lovat,  he 
says,  usesone  24ft.  long.  For  all  ordinary 
usage,  however,  from  16^2  ft.  to  18  ^4  ft. 
is  ample  length,  and  even  a  tall  man  need 
not  necessarily  use  a  20  ft.  rod  because 
he  is  tall.  Neither  is  it  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  that  a  strong  man  use  a  long 
rod  because  he  is  strong.  Yet  some  seem 
to  go  on  this  plan  in  selecting  their  sal¬ 
mon  “pole.”  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  16 
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ft.  6  in.  rod  is  sufficient  for  any  river,  and 
as  I  am  of  about  the  average  height  (5  ft. 
9  in.)  of  Englishmen  and  average  strength, 
some  criterion  of  the  length  suitable  to 
himself  by  the  tyro  may  be  arrived  at. 

As  to  the  material  of  which  the  rod 
should  be  made,  opinions,  of  course, 
differ  again,  but  it  seems  that  hickory 
and  ash  are  put  out  of  court  by  green- 
heart,  which  is  at  once  a  solid  and  elastic 
wood,  reducible  to  the  most  whip-like 
proportions,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
taining  all  its  toughness.  This  in  turn  is 
superceded  by  the  beautful  six  strip  glued 
up  cane  rod  of  America.  The  total  weight 
of  a  greenheart  19  ft.  rod  should  not  be 
more  than  3  lb.,  or  an  18  ft.  more  than 
2  lb.  10  oz.,  and  of  a  split  cane  rod  not 
more  than  half  this  and,  even  as  some 
horsemen  are  said  to  ride  several  pounds 
lighter  than  their  actual  weight,  e.,  they 
seem  so  to  the  horse,  so  also  a  well- 
balanced  rod,  when  taken  in  the  hand, 
should  not  nearly  appear  its  dead  weight. 
The  London  makers  manufacture  some 
exceedingly  neat  and  well-finished  salmon 
rods  of  split  cane  and  solid  wood  now, 
although  in  years  agone  a  Castle  Connell 
or  Scotch  rod  was  ever  preferred.  I 
most  distinctly  pronounce  for  a  ferruled 
rod  in  preference  to  a  spliced  one.  Every 
rod  should  have  a  few  spare  tops,  in  case 
of  breakage. 

Of  the  reel  I  have  little  to  say.  It 
should  be  a  click  or  check,  one  made  of 
brass,  and  bronzed.  Its  capacity  ought 
to  be  equal  to  about  120  yards  of  line. 
The  handle  should  be  cone-shaped,  and 
accurately  fitted  at  its  base  to  the  winch 
plate,  so  that  no  line  can  possibly  get 
round  it  and  there  remain.  I  am  an 
advocate  for  placing  the  winch  near  the 
end  of  the  butt,  both  on  account  of  its 
weight  tending  by  leverage  to  balance 
and  so  decrease  the  apparent  weight  of 
the  rod,  and  because  it  is  handier  when 
a  fish  is  hooked. 

The  line  should  be  of  silk,  and  contain 
from  eight  to  fourteen  strands,  braided 
and  tapered.  I  have  one  by  me  now 
which  contains  twenty-seven,  but  such  a 
number  is  too  great,  for  the  reason  that 
the  friction  in  running  through  the  rings 
soon  cuts  some  of  the  strands,  because 
of  their  fineness,  and  a  frayed  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  appearance  is  soon  given  to 
the  line,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  the 
additional  weight  caused  by  the  increased 
amount  of  water  it  carries  up  with  it. 


An  eight  strand,  plain,  whole-laid  silk 
line — I  say  this  because  some  cheap  lines 
are  hollow — well  dressed,  runs  beautifully 
through  the  rings,  and  lasts,  if  properly 
treated,  for  at  least  three,  and  often  more, 
hard  seasons.  A  tapered  line  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant,  and  undeniably  an  advant¬ 
age.  I  always  use  one  myself,  and  find 
its  superiority  consists  in  the  greater  ease 
with  which  il  can  be  thrown,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be 
reeled  up.  Three  or  four  different  sized 
lines  should  be  in  stock,  to  be  utilized 
according  to  the  state  of  the  water  and 
wind.  A  fine  line  cannot  be  got  out  sat¬ 
isfactorily  against  a  stiff  breeze,  while  a 
heavy  one  may;  moreover,  a  fine  line 
cannot  be  thrown  so  far  as  a  heavy  one, 
hence  the  desirability  of  a  selection.  The 
leader  should  be  of  gut,  good  round  pli¬ 
able  gut,  and  consist  at  its  upper  part  of 
three  strands,  loosely  twisted,  then  of 
two,  and  finally  of  a  yard  length  of  fine, 
single,  strong,  well-tested  gut.  Its  length 
ought  to  be  quite  4  yds.,  and  its  knots 
and  joints  carefully  made. 

Another  implement,  which  is  of  some 
importance,  must  here  be  noticed.  I  refer 
to  the  gaff.  I  confess  to  not  liking  the 
implement.  It  requires  to  have  a  straight 
sharp  point,  and  a  handle  of,  say  7  ft., 
made  solidly  but  lightly.  In  using  it  the 
hook  is  cautiously  brought  in  contiguity 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  fish,  and  then  a 
short  sharp  jerk  fixes  it  in  the  fish. 
Many  a  good  salmon  is  lost  because  of 
the  repeated  drivings, hittings,  and  plunges 
made  at  the  fish  by  the  clumsy  attendant, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  why  some 
other  means  of  securing  the  fish,  of  a 
more  precise  nature,  has  not  been  invented. 
A  landing  net  made  of  plaited  hard- 
dressed  silk  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior 
to  the  gaff.  It  must  be  very  large,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  the  drawback  to  its  use. 

Having,  then,  described  the  rod  and 
its  attached  tackle,  the  next  thing  de¬ 
manding  attention  is  the  bait,  in  this  case, 
a  so-called  **  fly.M 

The  supposition  in  reference  to  the 
salmon  fly  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the 
dragon  fly,  humming  bird,  South  Ameri¬ 
can  butterfly,  and  what  not,  is,  without 
question,  untenable.  The  varied  and 
gorgeous  fabrications  of  the  salmon  fisher 
are  unlike  anything  in  the  heavens  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  and  differ  in  their  suitableness 
and  killing  power  almost  as  much  as  they 
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do  in  appearance.  In  one  particular  they 
are  all  similar;  however,  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful  pieces  of  coloring,  and  that  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  their 
natural  history. 

Why  a  salmon  takes  such  a  meaning¬ 
less  bait  I  am  not  at  all  certain.  Perhaps 
thinking  it  food,  but  that  all  fish  are  fond 
of,  or  attracted  by,  bright  colors,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Experiments 
with  an  ordinary  globe  of  gold  fish  will 
satisfy  the  reader  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  vision  of  a  fish  is  of  wide  area,  its 
perception  is  clear  and  keen,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  may  be  said  to  rival  the  eye¬ 
sight  of  the  human  being.  This  being 
the  case,  why  should  not  colors  be 
pleasurable  to  the  denizens  of  the  water 
as  to  ourselves?  This  is  a  consideration 
which  probably  has  not  occurred  to  many, 
but  it  is  worth  attention.  We  are  so 
wrapt  up  in  self  that  I  am  convinced  our 
animals  receive  not  one-tenth  the  obser¬ 
vation  and  sympathy  which  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  knowledge  of  them. 

The  following  flies  are  amongst  the 
chief  killers  on  all  rivers  where  salmon 
“most  do  congregate.”  All  of  these  have 
been  used  on  the  Restigouche  or  the  Low¬ 
er  Natagliquhan  and  so  may  be  accepted 
as  suitable.  I  give  the  dressing,  there  being 
no  particular  need  of  keeping  them  secret, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  put  any  reader  in 
the  way  of  getting  them  well  and  truly 
made.  Of  course  there  are  local  Hies  in 
existence  which  the  visitor  to  any  Old 
World  salmon  river  should  not  ignore. 
Their  name  is  legion  in  the  British  Is¬ 
lands,  and  even  a  list  of  them  would 
manifestly  be  out  of  place  here. 

Prince  William  of  Orange. — Hook  i-o; 
tail,  golden  pheasant,  herl  and  Indian 
crow;  body,  in  three  sections,  yellow,  blue 
and  orange  ribbed  silver  cord,  butted 
with  black  herl  and  Indian  crow;  hackle, 
blue  (stained);  wings,  pheasant,  mallard, 
swan  dyed  blue,  yellow  and  red;  wood 
duck. topping  over  all. 

Ilie  Butcher. — This  fly  is  a  general 
favorite.  It  will  always  kill  where  there 
are  salmon.  In  the  Awe,  the  Orchy,  the 
Brora,  the  Nova,  the  Thurse,  the  Heins- 
dale,  the  Annan,  and  the  Tay  and  Tor- 
ridge,  and  one  or  two  Welsh  rivers,  it  is 
a  prime  favorite  according  to  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Tag  gold  twist  and  dark  orange 
floss  tail,  one  topping;  butt,  black  ostrich 
herl;  body,  two  or  three  turns  of  claret, 
ditto  of  medium  blue,  ditto  red,  and  rest 
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of  dark  blue  pig’s  wool,  broad  silver  tin¬ 
sel;  medium  red  claret  hackle;  gallina  on 
shoulder;  under  wings  a  tippet  and  gold 
pheasant  rump  feather,  over  them  strips 
of  brown  mallard,  bustard,  peacock  wing, 
wood  duck,  and  blue  and  yellow  swan 
strips;  black  head. 

The  Silver  Doctor. — Tag,  silver  tinsel; 
tail,  gold  pheasant  topping,  the  turn  of 
red  crewel  over  the  stump  of  it  for  the 
butt;  body,  silver  tinsel;  hackle,  blue  as 
before,  with  a  brown  hackle  at  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  a  small  speckled  gallina  over  it; 
wing  chiefly  of  pintail,  with  a  few  red 
and  blue  fibers  and  toppings  over  it; 
red  crewel  head.  Size  as  before. 

The  Childers. — Tag,  gold  twist  and 
golden  colored  floss;  tail,  a  topping,  some 
teal  and  tippet;  body,  yellow  orange  and 
dark  red  pig’s  wool,  broad  gold  tinsel; 
hackle,  dark  red  claret  and  bright  blue  on 
shoulder;  wing,  a  good  lump  of  whitish 
tipped  dark  turkey  and  strips  of  bustard, 
and  gold  pheasant  tail  over  it  mixed  with 
slices  of  blue,  pale  red,  orange  and  yellow 
swan;  head  black. 

Popham. — Tag,  gold  twist;  tail,  topping 
and  Indian  crow;  butt,  black  herl;  body, 
in  three  equal  sections,  butted  with 
black  herl.  The  first  dark  orange  silk- 
ribbed  fine  gold  tinsel,  having  Indian 
crow  above  and  below;  second  joint  of 
yellow  silk,  with  ribbing  and  crow  repeat¬ 
ed;  third,  light  blue  silk,  with  ribbing  and 
crow’s  feathers  as  before.  Hackle,  jay  at 
throat  only;  wings,  tippet,  teal,  gallina, 
golden  pheasant  tail,  parrot,  light  brown 
mottled  turkey,  bustard,  red  macaw,  yel¬ 
low  ditto,  two  strips  brown  mallard  above 
surmounted  by  a  golden  pheasant  top 
ping;  horns,  blue  macaw;  cheeks,  chat¬ 
terer;  head,  black  herl. 

Silver  Gray. — Tag,  silver  twist  and 
yellow  silk;  tail,  topping  and  unbarred 
summer  duck;  butt,  black  herl;  body,  sil¬ 
ver  tinsel  (flat);  ribs,  silver  tinsel  (oval); 
hackle,  a  silver  furnace  (black  center, 
white  tips,)  along  body;  throat,  widgeon; 
wings,  golden  pheasant,  tippet  strands 
and  tail,  bustard,  swan  dyed  yellow,  gal¬ 
lina,  powder-blue  macaw,  mallard  brown, 
mallard  gray  and  golden  pheasent  top¬ 
ping;  horns,  blue  macaw;  side,  jungle 
fowl;  head,  black  Berlin  wool. 

The  following  flies  may  be  added  to  this 
enumeration:  Jock  Scott,  Curtis,  Fairy, 
Black  Prince,  Dandy,  May  Queen,  Blue¬ 
bell,  Captain,  Greenwell,  Durham  Ranger, 
Phoebus,  Gitana,  Stevenson,  Baron,  Ma- 
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jor,  Derby  Orange,  Mac  Nicol,  Champion, 
Benchill,  Black  Dose,  Brittania,  Black 
Dog,  Chatterer;  Taite’s  Fancy,  Brown 
Eagle,  Infallible.  Black  Ranger,  Lion,  Ne- 
penthian,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Daw¬ 
son,  Harlequin. 

The  art  of  “casting”  a  fly  cannot  be 
completely  taught  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
must  presume  in  the  following  remarks 
that  the  angler  I  am  addressing  has  some 
knowledge  of  casting  a  fly,  say,  for  trout. 
For  instance,  he  must  be  able  to  place  his 
trout  fly  on  the  water  without  popping  it 
nearly  off  behind  him.  No  man  should 
attempt  a  double-handed  fly  rod  till  he 
can  master  the  manipulation  of  a  single- 
handed  one.  Such  temerity  would  be 
absurd.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  he  al¬ 
ready  knows  something  about  it,  I  will 
proceed  to  describe  the  ordinary  and  best 
method — for  there  are  more  than  one — of 
throwing  the  salmon  fly. 

First,  one  or  two  preliminary  warnings. 
Do  not  try  to  get  out  30yds.  of  line  at  first. 
Try  rather  with  about  ten,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  other  twenty  may  be  added. 
Do  not  use  more  strength  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  making  a  cast.  It  is  a  lamentable 
waste  of  muscular  power,  and,  after  a  time, 
as  painful  as  it  is  wasteful,  to  exert  all 
your  force  till  the  sound  of  the  rod  rush¬ 
ing  through  the  wind  makes  noise  enough 
for  a  miniature  hurricane.  Really,  the 
secret  of  fly-casting  lies  in  doing  as  little 
yourself,  and  making  your  rod  do  as  much, 
as  you  can.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
pliancy  of  a  fly  rod  is  its  adaptability  for 
this.  The  top  of  the  rod  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  neighboring  parts,  and  so  on  to  the 
butt,  are  all  intended  to  aid  the  propul¬ 
sion  of  the  fly  through  the  air.  It  is  de¬ 
plorable,  therefore,  to  see  a  man  exerting 
his  whole  strength  in  a  strong  breeze  to 
get  out  some  twenty  yards  of  line,  and  to 
observe  his  failure  in  the  energetic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  rod’s  butt,  and  the  general 
resultant  “cussedness”  of  the  fly.  Final¬ 
ly,  never  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  fly  out 
where  a  fish  has  just  risen — “make  haste 
slowly  ”  is  a  golden  precept. 

In  throwing  the  salmon  fly,  take  the  rod 
in  the  hands,  one  above  and  the  other  be¬ 
low  the  winch.  In  throwing  from  the 
right  side,  the  right  hand  is  to  take  the 
rod  above  the  winch  and  the  left  below 
it.  In  making  the  left  side  cast,  the  po¬ 
sitions  are  reversed;  in  fishing  down  a 
river,  from  the  left  bank,  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  cast  must  be  made,  and  vice  versa. 


Of  course,  everybody  knows  which  is  the 
right  and  left  bank  of  a  river,  looking  down 
stream.  For  the  sake  of  an  example,  I 
will  suppose  an  angler  fishing  a  stream 
down  on  the  right.  Of  course,  the  left 
shoulder  cast  must  be  made,  and  I  will 
further  imagine  cliffs  or  trees  behind  him. 
It  is  necessary  that  his  cast  shall  avoid 
these,  and  this  is  how  the  thing  is  done: 
The  rod  is  held  aloft,  with  the  left  hand 
above  the  winch  and  the  right  beneath  it 
as  before  noted;  the  left  leg  is  placed  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  left  side,  of  course,  is  to¬ 
ward  the  river. 

The  rod  is  then  brought  round,  by,  over, 
and  beyond  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder. 
This  will  carry  the  line  to-its  full  extent 
upwards  and  over  the  bed  of  the  river. 
When  so  extended,  the  point  of  the  rod 
must  be  brought  back  a  little  in  the  di¬ 
rection  the  cast  is  to  be  made.  Making 
use,  then,  of  the  left  arm  chiefly,  the  line 
is  propelled  forward  by  a  motion  given 
the  rod,  as  though  there  were  something 
in  the  air  you  wished  to  strike.  You  must 
not  now  bend  forward  with  the  rod,  or 
its  forward  motion  will  be  checked  at  a 
short  distance  if  you  do,  but  keep  your 
position,  letting  the  natural  pliancy  of  the 
upper  joints  of  the  rod  do  their  work,  and 
the  fly  will  then  fall  as  it  ought,  first  on 
the  water,  followed  by  the  gut  and  the  rest 
of  the  line.  The  left  shoulder  cast  is  made 
chiefly  when  the  obstructions  I  referred 
to  exist.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
right  shoulder  cast  should  not  be  also 
used  if  the  bank  be  shelving  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  surroundings  clear. 

The  right  shoulder  cast  is  made  oppo¬ 
sitely,  of  course.  The  positions  of  the 
fisher  as  regards  his  feet  and  hands  are 
reversed,  and  a  bold  semi-circular  sweep 
of  the  line  as  before,  bringing  chiefly  into 
play  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  is  made. 
No  unnecessary  strength  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  body  need  not  be  bent,  ex¬ 
cept  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
set  for  the  throw.  The  fly  then  falls 
lightly  and  without  hurry  upon  thestrea  m, 
and  is  followed  by  the  line  quite  as  lightly. 
These  straight  shoulder  casts  are  invari¬ 
ably  the  best,  as  they  make  the  least  noise 
and  disturbance  of  the  water,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  easiest  for  the  tyro  to 
learn. 

The  working  of  the  fly  for  salmon  after 
it  has  fallen  on  the  water  requires  tact, 
and  tact  only.  This  can  only  be  derived 
from  experience.  The  more  salmon  one 
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catches,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of 
rivers  from  which  they  are  taken,  the 
more  likely  is  the  angler  to  work  his  lure 
pleasingly.  He  will  recognise  similarities 
of  stream,  and  other  indescribable  nice¬ 
ties  which  guide  his  eye  and  inform  his 
perceptions  of  the  necessities  of  the  water 
and  their  hidden  prizes. 

In  drawing  a  fly  along  the  water  let  us 
consider  its  appearance.  The  weight  of 
the  current,  as  it  meets  the  fur  and  feather 
material  of  which  the  lure  is  composed, 
must  compress  these.  If,  therefore,  the 
fly  be  steadily  drawn  against  the  stream 
its  collapse  is  complete,  and  the  chief  of 
its  attractions  are  hidden,  those  on  the 
body  especially,  by  the  closed  wings, 
which  become  themselves  also  attenuated 
and  by  no  means  conspicuous.  The 
chances  of  a  salmon  taking  the  trouble 
to  surmount  the  strong  stream  and  follow 
up  a  questionable  bait  shorn  of  half  its 
attractions  are  also  small.  Rather  is  it 
likely  that  the  fish  will  relinquish  the 
pursuit  disgusted.  “Ephemera”  details 
several  observations  which  lead  to  the  in¬ 
ference  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
fish  do  when  the  bait  is  drawn  through  the 
water  without  pause  at  a  swift  rate  of 
progress. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  so  manage  it  when  in  the  water 
that  its  appearance  will  be  as  attractive 
as  possible,  and  that  its  pace  will  not 
overcome  the  curiosity  or  desire  of  the 
salmon  by  reason  of  the  trouble  necessary 
to  gratify  it.  For  it  may  be  safely  pre¬ 
sumed  that  fish  like  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object. 
Perch  will  always  take  by  choice  a  wound¬ 
ed  or  hooked  minnow,  and  this  is  chiefly 
because  the  exertion  necessary  is  less. 
The  motion  imparted  by  the  skilled  sal¬ 
mon  fisher  to  his  lure  is  a  sort  of  sinking 
and  drawing  movement,  the  “sinking,” 
of  course,  opening  the  hairs  or  feathers 
of  the  bait  to  their  full  expansion.  A  fish 
often  follows  the  bait,  and  this  sinking  is 
frequently  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
“dare  not”  which  waits  upon  “  I  would,” 
and  so  compasses  the  ruin  of  the  lordly 
“  fysshe.” 

Now,  supposing  you  have  risen  and 
hooked  your  fish  according  to  directions 
given  about  striking,  the  next  question 
is  how  to  play  it.  Of  course,  during  the 
first  rushes  of  a  large,  determined  fish,  it 
is  absurd  to  try  to  stop  it  by  any  means 
of  a  really  drastic  nature.  If  it  is  at  all 
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advisable,  for  the  sake  of  guiding  the  fish 
safely  past  a  submerged  rock  or  stump, 
I  would  recommend  the  rodster  to  use 
the  butt;  but  ordinarily  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  check  it  in  its  headlong  rush. 
Usually  it  takes  its  way  down  stream,  and 
this  is  always  the  best  way  for  the  angler, 
who  should  endeavor  to  keep  up  with 
it,  never  conceding  one  yard  of  line  if  his 
legs  will  obviate  doing  so.  If  he  does  so, 
and  allows  a  long  line  to  follow  his  fish, 
should  the  salmon  turn  and  bolt  up  stream, 
the  line  lies  looped  in  the  water,  and  in 
all  probability  caught  round  all  sorts  of 
roots,  branches,  stones  and  stumps,  of 
whose  existence  he  has  hitherto  been  in 
ignorance.  Of  course,  the  chances  are, 
in  such  case,  that  the  fish  will  sever  con¬ 
nection  without  more  ado.  The  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  pursue  the  fleeing  fish 
with  all  celerity,  letting  out  just  so  much 
line  as  it  requires,  and  will  have,  and  no 
more.  When  the  preliminary  rush  is  over 
it  will  get  more  manageable,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  assert  a  little  of  your  authority. 
If  the  fish  shows  a  disposition  to  go  over 
a  fall  or  into  a  rapid  or  other  place  equally 
undesirable,  where  you  cannot  follow  it, 
you  must  “  butt  ”  it.  Do  not  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  under  the  severest  necessity. 
In  this  operation  it  is  well  not  to  present 
the  butt  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the 
fish,  lest  your  middle  joint  snaps,  as  I 
have  had  one  do,  like  a  carrot.  The  only 
thing  required  is  that  the  fish  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  check  of  the  entire  spring 
of  the  rod.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
rod  against  the  stomach,  and  holding  it 
at  about  45  deg.  A  little  more  force 
gradually  applied  will  do  no  harm,  but 
the  idea  of  reclining  the  rod  over  the 
shoulder  is  absurd,  and  simply  means 
breaking  one’s  rod  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  brutally  skull¬ 
dragging  a  salmon  because  one  happens 
to  possess  good  and  strong  tackle.  I 
hold  with  firm  but  light  treatment,  and 
consequently  the  butting  business  in  my 
case  is  seldom  put  into  practice.  I  think 
most  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  unsports¬ 
manlike  to  deprive  oneself  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  play  a  fine  fish  usually  gives.  In 
no  case,  howrever,  should  an  inch  of  slack 
line  be  allowed  if  it  can  be  helped. 

A  wonderful  lot  of  dodges  have  these 
clever  fish  when  hooked  to  aid  them  in 
breaking  away.  When  one  is  lightly 
hooked  I  notice  he  generally  rises,  and 
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shakes  his  head  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  If  he  be  impaled  secureh, 
however,  he  usually  begins  to  fight  under 
water,  and  violent  indeed  is  his  fury. 
Not  that  his  advent  above  water  is  never 
made;  far  from  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  thisacrobatic  business  isgone through, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  lower  the 
point  of  the  rod  when  he  springs,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  pulling  fish  may  not 
tear  out  the  barb.  “  I  have  sometimes 
hooked  a  salmon,”  says  Fitzgibbon,  “  and 
seen  him  to  my  dismay  throw,  in  rapid 
succession,  several  somersaults,  6  ft.  high 
or  more,  and  then  with  a  species  of  ferocity 
plunge  beneath  the  water,  and  there  ‘jig¬ 
ger  away,’  making  the  rod  quiver  as 
though  he  who  held  it  were  stricken  with 
palsy.  The  somersault  would  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  finally  the  fish  would  have 
recourse  to  a  lengthened  rush.  At  length, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  my  quarry 
would  yield  and  be  bagged.”  This  “jig- 
gering”  sensation  is  exceedingly  unpleas¬ 
ant,  and  clearly  show's  that  the  fish  has  a 
good  idea  of  how  to  get  the  hook  out  of 
its  mouth  by  shaking  and  “champing” 
his  jaws. 

When  a  fish  “sulks”  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  —  that  is,  wake  him  out  of  his 
bad  humor  as  soon  as  possible  by  what¬ 
ever  means  are  the  readiest  to  hand. 
Throwing  stones  at  the  spot  of  his  going 
down,  or  even  stirring  him  up  with  a  long 
pole,  may  be  resorted  to.  In  general, 
however,  Salmo  salar  may  be  roused  by 
a  few  smart  twitches  of  the  rod’s  top,  so 
as  to  make  the  barb  of  the  hook  felt.  Be 
prepared  for  a  determined  rush,  for  a  fish 
roused  out  of  sulkiness  is  often  excessively 
violent. 

1  will  conclude  this  short  homily  on  fly 
fishing  for  salmon  by  giving  such  direc¬ 
tions  a>  occur  to  me  in  connection  with 
the  most  advisable  way  of  fishing  a  sal¬ 
mon  river,  and  where  most  fish  are  chiefly 
to  be  found.  Always  fish  the  water  next 
you,  then  the  middle,  and  then  as  far  as 
you  can  throw  without  difficulty.  Of 
course,  there  are  often  unconsidered  trifles 
which  seriously  interfere  with  fixed  rules, 


but  either  by  w  ading  on  walking  a  stream 
a  pool  may  be  pretty  nearly  always  com¬ 
passed.  I  recommend  the  up-and-across 
throw',  for  it  is  just  at  the  bend  of  the  curve 
described  by  your  bait  when  thus  fishing 
that  the  fish  usually  takes  one. 

The  best  parts  of  the  river  cannot  be 
easily  detected  to  a  certainty  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  test  of  the  rod.  Some  of 
the  most  likely  looking  spots  are  without 
fish,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  or 
other,  and  vice  versa.  A  guide  is  always 
a  safe  investment,  and  if  he  be  a  thorough 
angler  himself  so  much  the  better.  It 
is  in  that  case  infinitely  better  to  trust  to 
his  judgment  than  your  own-  If  one  can¬ 
not  be  got,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  salmon — Dame  Berners  not¬ 
withstanding —  do  not  lie  out  in  the 
broad  stream.  They  may  be  passing, 
but  their  resting-place  is  never  in  the 
open  water.  Like  trout  somewhat,  they 
are  likelier  to  be  lying  behind  or  amongst 
large  stones,  and  on  each  side  of  sharp 
currents.  Of  course,  where  the  current 
is  not  rapid,  they  will  lie,  like  any  other 
fish,  in  any  part  of  the  water.  The  boil¬ 
ing  water  underneath  weirs  is  not  to  their 
taste,  but  w'here  it  runs  sw'iftly  and 
smoothly  awray,  there  may  a  salmon  be 
found.  “  Ephemera  ”  says,  “In  the  early 
spring  months,  when  there  is  a  succession 
of  fine  open  w'eather,  salmon  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  pools,  heads  and  tails,  and  if 
in  the  latter  locality  there  be  a  large  block 
of  stone,  forming  an  easily  stemmed  eddy, 
they  will  be  found  in  it;  because  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  good  resting  and  a  good 
feeding  place.  Salmon  fight  for  such 
comfortable  spots,  the  strongest  and 
bravest  taking  possession  of  them,  and 
when  one  fish  is  hooked  and  taken  away 
another  fish  invariably  fills  the  vacated 
locality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  gen¬ 
erally  favorite  spot  is  never  without  an 
aquatic  tenant.”  And  this  is  true  of 
nearly  all  fish,  and  may  be  considered  an 
axiom  of  unquestionable  wisdom.  “The 
best  fish  are  found  in  the  best  places,” 
no  doubt  in  obedience  to  the  majestic  law 
of  natural  selection. 


Not*.—  In  tin*  foregoing  chapter  on  salmon  Ashing,  I  have  quoted  largely  from  my  English  work,  “The 
1  ractioal  FWhermau.  a  volume  familiar  to  but  few  American  readers.  The  selections  are  therefore  original 

to  all  intern*  and  purposes.—  J.  H.  K. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  POLO: 


INCLUDING  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  FOX. 


BY  MORGAN  HERBERT, 
Editor  of  the  “Poems  of  Frank  Forester. 


POLO  is  becoming  so  popular  a  game 
with  people  of  leisure  in  America, 
that  the  writer  feels  justified  in  offering 
to  the  public  a  few  facts  concerning  its 
origin,  in  addition  to  a  sketch  of  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  one  of  its  most  noted  adherents, 
viz:  Fox,  a  pony  justly  celebrated  in  polo 
circles  for  his  skill  and  sagacity  in  the 
game. 

There  is  a  haze  in  the  general  mind  sur¬ 
rounding  the  origin  of  polo.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked:  “Where  was  polo  first 
played?  Who  invented  the  game?”  the 
reply  is,  usually:  “It  was  first  played  in 
India  or  China,  and  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  officers  who  had  served  in 
those  countries,”  while  others  assert  that 
it  was  invented  by  Frenchmen.  It  is  not 
known  who  invented  the  game,  but  pa¬ 
tient  investigation  discovers  that  it  was 
played  in  Persia  as  early  as  559  B.  C., 
and  that  Cyrus,  the  distinguished  found¬ 
er  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  devoted  to 
this  amusement;  that  Bendoequedar,  a 
sultan  of  Babylon,  was  said  to  have  fre¬ 
quently  played  chukan ,  as  it  was  then 
called,  at  Damascus  and  Cairo,  in  the 
same  week,  traveling  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  by  such  conveyance 
as  the  fashion  of  those  times  afforded,  in 
order  to  play  his  favorite  game. 

The  earliest  Mahommedan  writers  tell 
us  “the  game  was  familiar  to  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings,  and  for  many  centuries  was 
the  amusement  of  emperors  and  their 
courts.”  There  was  an  officer  at  the 
Mameluke  court  called  the  Lord  High 
Polo  Stick,  whose  duty  it  was  to  measure 
the  ground  and  make  the  rules  concern¬ 
ing  the  playing  of  the  game.  The  em¬ 
blem  of  his  office  was  a  polo  stick  of  ivory 
surmounted  by  a  handle  of  gold  encrusted 
with  gems,  and  when  the  court  appeared 
in  all  the  splendor  of  official  display  the 
Lord  High  Polo  Stick  was  a  prominent 
feature.  The  game  was  to  the  ancients 
so  important  a  pastime  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  prophecy.  Aclimet  in  the 
“Dream  Judgments”  .  says:  “If  a  man 
dream  that  he  is  on  horseback  along  with 


the  king  himself  or  some  great  personage, 
and  that  he  strikes  the  ball  home  or  wins 
the  chukan ,  he  shall  find  grace  and  favor 
thereupon  conformable  to  the  success  of 
his  ball  and  the  dexterity  of  his  horse.  If 
the  king  dream  that  he  has  won  in  the 
chukan  he  shall  find  things  prosper  with 
him.” 

One  Syrian  monarch  was  so  devoted 
to  the  game  that  he  played  it  by  lamp¬ 
light,  and  another  had  the  balls  set  on 
fire  to  add  splendor  to  the  game  when 
played  on  dark  nights.  His  polo  sticks 
had  fixed  in  the  top  of  them,  balls  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  if  they  were  broken  any 
player  who  secured  the  pieces  might  re¬ 
tain  them  as  trophies. 

The  game  was  introduced  from  Persia 
into  Byzantium  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
exact  date  is  not  known,  but  not  later 
than  the  eighth  century.  On  its  way 
there  it  was  named  changhan  (an  Indian 
word  whose  significance  is  four  corners, 
abbreviated  into  changhan  playing 
ground.)  From  Byzantium  it  passed 
into  Lanquedoc  as  a  pedestrian  game, 
and  was  then  called  chicane ,  probably 
from  the  astuteness  manifested  by  the 
Frenchmen  in  discovering  the  advantages 
to  be  taken  of  the  unevenness  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  playing  ground.  Polo  was 
the  name  given  by  the  English  upon  its 
introduction  into  Punjab — pulu  meaning 
ball  in  the  language  of  the  Thibet. 

The  invention  of  the  court  in  which  the 
game  was  played  is  ascribed  to  Theodo¬ 
sius  III,  716-718.  The  implements  used 
in  the  present  game  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  original  chukan.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  game  as  played  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  will  show  that  there  have 
been  but  few  modifications  either  in  the 
manner  of  its  playing  or  the  matter  of  its 
accidents  since  the  eighth  century. 

“The  winter  being  over  and  the  gloom 
cleared  away,  he  (the  Emperor  Mnual 
Commeneus)  devoted  himself  to  a  certain 
sober  exercise  which,  from  the  first,  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  emperors  and 
their  sons  to  practice.  A  party  of  men 
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divide  into  equal  bands,  and  in  a  flat  space 
which  has  been  measured  out  purposely, 
they  cast  a  leather  or  white  willow  wood 
ball  in  size  somewhat  resembling  an  ap¬ 
ple,  and  setting  this  in  the  middle  as  if 
it  were  a  prize  to  be  contended  for,  they 
rush  into  the  contest  at  full  speed,  each 
grasping  in  his  right  hand  a  stick  of  mod¬ 
erate  length,  which  comes  suddenly  to  a 
broad,  rounded  end,  the  middle  of  which 
is  closed  by  a  network  of  dried  catgut. 
Then  each  party  strives  who  shall  first 
send  the  ball  beyond  the  goal  planted 
conspicuously  on  the  opposite  side,  for 
whenever  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  netted 
sticks  through  the  goal  at  either  side  that 
gives  the  victory'  to  the  other  side.  This 
is  a  kind  of  game  evidently  a  slippery 
and  dangerous  one,  for  a  player  must  be 
continually  throwing  himself  right  back 
or  bending  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  he 
turns  his  horse  short,  or  suddenly  dashes 
off  at  full  speed,  with  such  strokes  and 
twists  as  are  necessary  to  follow  up  the 
ball.  Thus,  as  the  emperor  was  riding 
around  in  a  furious  fashion  in  this  game, 
it  so  happened  that  the  horse  which  he 
rode  came  violently  to  the  ground.  He 
was  prostrate  below  the  horse  and  as  he 
vainly  struggled  to  extricate  himself  from 
its  incumbent  weight,  his  thigh  and  hand 
were  crushed  beneath  the  saddle  and 
much  injured.”  Asiatic  historians  record 
the  death  of  numerous  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  from  accidents  sustained  in  playing 
this  game. 

The  ponies  of  Munnepoor  hold  a  high 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants 
on  account  of  their  adaptability  to  the 
playing  of  the  game  of  pulu.  To  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  and  extreme  west  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  the  game  has  continued  to  exist 
to  our  own  day.  It  was  first  adopted  by 
the  English  at  Calcutta,  and  a  little  later, 
about  1864,  it  was  introduced  into  Pun¬ 
jab.  In  England  it  was  first  played  at 
Aldershot,  July,  1871,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  at  the  Phcenix  Park,  in  Dublin. 
The  neqt  year  it  was  generally  played  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  mention 
of  it  is  made  by  the  London  Timesy  is 
Saturday,  July  11,  1874.  It  states  that  a 
match  will  be  played  July  13th,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  West  London  Hospital, 
Hammersmith  Road;  that  sides  will  be 
chosen  from  the  following  members  of 
the  club:  Marquis  of  Queensbury,  Vis¬ 
count  Cole,  \  iscount  Yalentia,  Viscount 
Abesdqur,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Lord 


Kilmarnock,  Earl  of  Mayo,  C.  de  Muri- 
eta,  Esq.,  A.  de  Murieta,  Esq.,  Sir  Bache 
Cunard,  W.  J.  Gosling,  Esq.,  Hon.  T. 
Fitzwilliam,  Hon.  C.  Fitzwilliam,  the 
match  to  commence  at  4:30  p.  m.  precise¬ 
ly.  There  is  also  a  notice  of  the  game  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  of  July  20, 
1872,  w'here  it  is  treated  as  a  “new  in¬ 
vention  by  British  officers  in  India;”  a 
notice  highly  complimentary  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  but  greatly  misleading  to  the  honest 
enquirer  after  facts  concerning  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  game.  From  England  it  took 
but  a  short  time  to  find  its  way  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  through  the  agency  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Jr.,  and  was  first  played  on  the 
green  inside  the  race  track  at  Jerome 
Park  in  1875. 


The  ponies  of  America,  like  those  of 
Munnepoor,  are  destined  to  hold  a  con¬ 
spicuous  rank  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  play  polo.  Those  raised  on  the  plains 
and  used  for  herding  cattle,  known  as 
“cowr  ponies,”  have  earned  for  themselves 
a  reputation  for  unusual  dexterity  wher¬ 
ever  the  game  is  knowrn.  English  poloists 
manifested  their  appreciation  of  our 
breed  by  selling  the  ponies  they  brought 
with  them  to  play  a  match  at  New-port 
last  summer  and  purchasing  American 
ponies  to  take  home. 

Conspicuous  among  American  polo 
ponies  stands  Fox,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  I  give  the  story  of  his  advent 
and  achievements  in  polo  circles,  in  the 
language  of  his  owner: 

“Fox  is  a  brown  gelding,  fourteen 
hands,  one  inch  in  height.  He  came  with 
a  drove  of  ponies  and  horses  from  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  to  Long  Branch,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1877;  he  was  then  said  to  be 
eight  years  old.  He  showed  higher 
breeding  than  any  other  pony  of  the 
drove,  from  his  mouse-like  coat,  his  small 
clean-cut  head,  his  sinewey,  flat  legs  and 
muscular  quarters,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  branded,  led  me  to  believe  him 
to  be  of  higher  quality  than  the  others. 
Probably  his  sire  was  a  thorough-bred, 
his  dam  a  mustang.  The  saddle  marks 
on  his  back  and  sides,  his  excessive  ti¬ 
midity  when  approached,  his  suppleness 
and  his  sensitive  mouth  when  mounted, 
w  ere  evidence  of  his  having  gone  through 
the  rough  experience  of  a  “round  up,”  or 
“cow  pony,”  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  He 
was  represented  as  such  and  purchased 
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by  his  present  owner  eleven  years  ago, 
making  him  at  this  time  in  his  twentieth 
year.” 

He  has  proved  thoroughly  hardy  and 
capable  of  wonderful  endurance.  He  has 
served  his  owner  eleven  years  in  every 
capacity  in  which  a  horse  could  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  man’s  pleasure,  and  has  won  for 
him,  or  been  the  means  of  winning  eight¬ 
een  prizes.  He  has  performed  feats  re¬ 
quiring  the  greatest  stamina,  and  is  to-day 
as  clean  limbed,  as  full  of  life,  and  has 
apparently  as  much  activity  and  speed 
as  on  the  day  he  was  purchased. 

It  was  through  the  remarkable  activity 
of  this  pony  that  the  game  of  polo  was 
started  in  New  Jersey  one  year  after  its 
introduction  into  this  country,  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  Fox  was  so  quick  to 
start  and  stop,  and  would  turn  so  dex¬ 
terously  at  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
rein  on  his  neck,  he  was  considered  a 
suitable  pony  for  the  new  game,  and  a 
few  friends  were  induced  to  form  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  practicing  a  pastime 
that  was  fast  growing  in  popularity. 
From  long  experience  and  practice  Fox 
has  learned  to  make  the  nice  points  of  a 
winning  game.  He  will  chase  a  ball  with 
cat-like  eagerness  and  has  acquired  the 
trick  of  “riding  out”  an  opponent. 

The  summer  of  1878  he  was  played 
in  polo  regularly  at  Long  Branch,  and 
on  June  28th,  of  that  year,  was  winner  of 
a  hurdle  race  against  three  other  ponies, 
one  of  which  had  been  a  winner  at  New¬ 
port  the  year  previous.  To  his  honor  be 
it  recorded,  he  was  played  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  on  June  28th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  Fund,  and  his 
success  at  that  time  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record.*  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  of  1879  he  was  played  at  the 
Westchester  Club  grounds,  adjoining  Je¬ 
rome  Park. 

The  first  public  match  in  which  he 
took  part  was  played  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  June  1 1,  1879;  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Polo  Club  against  the  Queen’s  county 
Hunt  team,  for  a  silver  cup.  Fox  was 
used  in  the  winning  team.  In  the  season 
-of  1880,  beginning  May  28th  and  ending 
June  27th,  he  was  played  in  all  the  games 
at  the  new  polo  grounds,  noth  street, 
New  York,  winning  three  cups  and  a  pair 
.of  spurs.  He  was  played  in  the  month 
oi  July  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  at 


Newport  in  August,  and  at  noth  street 
during  September  and  October  in  1882. 
He  played  in  all  the  midsummer  games 
at  Newport.  In  August,  1884,  he  again 
scored  a  victory,  and  won  the  polo  sticks 
at  Newport.  He  was  also  this  season  a 
winner  over  the  Buffalo  team,  of  a  cup. 
The  same  season  he  again  galloped  to  ihe 
front  with  a  silver  cup  for  the  Rockaway 
Polo  Club.  But  the  summer  of  1885 
brought  gallant  Fox  discomfiture,  and  I 
am  compelled  to  record  that  his  team 
was  beaten  by  the  Kansas  team  on 
August  22d.  Owing  to  an  accident  that 
disabled  his  owner,  Fox  has  not  since 
that  season  entered  into  any  contest  for 
polo  prizes. 

As  a  hunter  Fox  has  a  triumphant  re¬ 
cord.  Between  the  polo  games  of  the 
first  season  at  Long  Branch  he  was 
schooled  to  jump  small  post  and  rail 
fences,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
taken  to  Long  Island  arid  given  the  first 
day  “cross  country”  with  the  hounds. 
Although  very  much  smaller  than  the 
other  horses  in  the  hunt,  he  proved  him¬ 
self  a  wonderful  jumper,  and  quite  able 
to  stay  with  the  hounds  over  any  ordina¬ 
ry  timber  country.  The  Queen’s  County 
Hunt,  of  which  his  owner  was  a  member, 
having  removed  from  Long  Island  to 
Westchester,  Fox  was  taken  there  in  the 
autumn  of  1879,  and  ridden  regularly  to 
hounds.  This  was  an  entirely  new  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  little  fellow.  He  had  been 
schooled  to  fences,  and  now  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  stone  walls  and  a  rough 
country  with  the  same  precision  that  he 
had  shown  on  the  smooth  plains  and 
over  the  low  fences  of  Hempstead.  But 
Fox’s  intelligence  was  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  He  learned  to  “top  a  wall”  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  Irish  hunter,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  owner  three  seasons  there  with¬ 
out  a  fall. 

Notwithstanding  the  risk  at  which  I 
place  his  owner’s  reputation  for  merciful¬ 
ness,  I  am  compelled  to  relate  some  in¬ 
stances  of  his  powers  of  endurance.  Fox 
has  frequently  been  ridden  fifteen  miles 
to  a  “meet,”  then  gone  across  country 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  and  led  home 
the  same  day,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles,  and  carried  during  the  “run,”  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight.  Often 
at  the  end  of  such  a  triumphant  day  he 
has  returned  ornamented  with  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  hunt. 


*  “  Old  Times  in  Old  Monmouth.” 
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On  one  occasion  he  won  a  silver  cup  in 
a  jumping  contest  against  six  full-sized 
horses  at  Dickel’s  Riding  Academy.  His 
highest  jump  was  made  at  a  trial  at 
Meadow  Brook,  accomplishing  on  that 
day  five  feet  nine  inches,  but  there  was 
no  prize  bestowed  for  that  effort.  In  an 
out  of  town  journey  he  was  once  ridden 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles  in  less  than 
seven  hours. 

After  playing  in  all  the  midsummer  polo 
games  at  Newport,  he  was  used  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  season  as  a  ladies’  saddle 
hack,  and  in  double  and  single  harness. 

He  is  so  gallant  a  little  specimen  of 
horseflesh  that  it  is  as  a  prize  winner  I 
delight  most  in  recording  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  In  the  Horse  Show  in  New  York, 
in  the  autumn  of  1883,  Fox  took  the  first 
prize  as  a  polo  pony.  At  the  same  show 
he  jumped  four  feet  six  inches  for  J.  R. 
Keene’s  special  cup  for  “jumping  ponies,” 
but  was  beaten  by  Kernochan’s  Touch- 
me-Not. 


In  May,  1884,  again  he  appears  at  the 
Horse  Show  as  a  prize  winner.  He  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  mares  or  geld¬ 
ings  between  thirteen  hands  and  fourteen 
one;  also,  the  second  prize  for  hunting 
ponies.  In  1885  he  again  won  a  prize  at 
the  Horse  Show,  in  “best  class  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  14:02,”  and  also  second  prize  in 
“pony  class,  not  exceeding  14.01.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Fox  is  still 
keen,  lively  and  intelligent.  He  can  still 
carry  his  owner  at  a  mad  gallop  across 
the  plains  of  Hempstead,  or  around  the 
reservoir  in  the  park.  He  will  travel  all 
day  in  harness,  and  at  the  smallest  acci¬ 
dent  scamper  away  with  his  mate,  leaving 
a  dismembered  vehicle  scattered  for  miles 
behind  him,  in  attestation  of  his  unfailing 
vigor.  His  litheness,  his  power  of  endur¬ 
ance,  his  sagacity  and  his  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  have  endeared  him  to  his 
owner  far  beyond  the  usual  meed  to  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  repose  that 
his  work  and  noble  traits  have  earned. 


Non:.  The  following  authorities  nmy  l>o  mentioned  ns  reference  in  relation  to  the  ancient  and  modern 
trnmoof  polo:  Ain-i-Aktmir,  I.  12V,  p.  1;  Vijrne.  in  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  VI.  774;  Makxizi  Mameluke  Sultana ,  tome  1. 
P  121;  “Ouseley's  Travels.”  0345);  ”Ducange  Dissertations  sur  l’Histoire  de  St.  Louis;”  Dr.  Thompson’s 
”  Himalaya  and  Thllwt;”  London  Timex,  Illustrated  London  News;  August  Belmont,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Lloyd 
Herbert,  New  York.— Morgan  Herbert. 


THE  GORDON  SETTER. 


BY  HARRY 

'  I  'HE  first  that  was  known  of  this 
X  “  merrv  worker  ”  and  national  setter 
of  Scotland,  was  about  the  year  1820, 
when  they  were  brought  to  public  notice 
by  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  was  af¬ 
terward  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  All  author¬ 
ities  agree  in  bestowing  the  honor  of  their 
breeding  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  from 
whom  the  dogs  did  then  derive  their 
name.  Further  back  than  this  nothing 
is  known.  Some  writers  claim  they  were 
descended  from  the  collie  cross,  all  of 
which  is  utter  nonsense,  and  only  written 
through  ignorance  or  malice.  Who 
would  accuse  a  sportsman  like  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  with  the  grand  dogs  he  had, 
to  shoot  over  and  breed  from,  with  cross¬ 
ing  them  with  a  collie?  The  assumption 
is  preposterous,  and  without  foundation. 

Beyond  question,  the  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  dogs  were  black  and  tan,  and  black, 
white  and  tan,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  re¬ 
taining  both  colors,  and  from  these  we 
now  have  the  Gordon  setter  black  and 
tan  in  color,  by  carefully  selecting  the 


MALCOLM. 

black  and  tan  whelps  to  breed  from. 
I  'find  from  the  old  writers  living  in  the 
days  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  that  his 
strain  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  best 
setter  blood.  Black  and  tan,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  black,  white  and  tan,  were  his 
crossing  colors.  Therefore  we  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  whelps  with  a  white 
frill  or  a  white  toe  or  two.  A  litter  with¬ 
out  such  markings  in  my  many  years  of 
breeding  them,  I  have  never  seen,  but 
much  of  the  white  with  age  grows  out. 
While  on  this  subject,  I  wish  here  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  statements  carelessly  or  wilfully 
made  by  certain  writers,  viz.,  that  “  the 
Gordon  setter  previous  to  dog  shows  was 
not  in  favor  with  sportsmen.”  Have 
these  writers  forgotten  that  Rex,  a  pure 
Gordon  setter,  won  three  cups  in  the 
Stafford  and  Shrewsbury  field  trials,  over 
grouse  as  well  as  partridges,  beating  in 
the  final  trial  Mr.  Field’s  Duke,  who  had 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  previous 
years?  May  I  also  ask  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  where  the  Llewellyns  would  have 
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been  to-day  without  the  Gordon  blood, 
which  is  so  strong  in  this  strain  at  the 
present  time  !  The  Gordon  setters 
Youug  Kent,  Iona,  LaReine,  Dame,  Deal 
and  Silk,  all  pure  Gordon  setters,  were 
winners  at  shows  or  field  trials. 

The  reason  more  bench  show  winners 
nave  not  been  seen  in  the  Gordon  setters 
of  America  has  been  caused  by  their  own¬ 
ers  not  showing  their  dogs  in  classes  with 
the  cross  bred  “  black  and  tan  setters.” 
Now  that  a  Gordon  setter  club  is  formed 
to  prevent  this,  and  urge  committees  of 
bench  shows  to  separate  the  Gordon  from 
the  imposter  black  and  tan,  I  hope  ere 
long  to  see  this  noble  setter  take  his 
former  place  before  the  public,  as  a  bench 
and  field  trial  winner. 

As  the  furor  for  the  Llewellyn  is  likely 
over,  or  soon  will  be,  and  justice  shown 
at  field  trials,  I  presume  the  Gordon  set¬ 
ter  will  soon  be  run  in  public  trials,  and 
may  again  win  the  honors  from  his  Eng¬ 
lish  cousins.  Stonehenge  has  been  a 
great  drawback  to  the  Gordon  setter,  hav¬ 
ing  written  of  them  as  he  saw  them  on 
the  bench  in  England;  some  of  them  big, 


heavy  cross-bred  dogs,  but  if  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  informed  himself  on  the  true  field 
type  in  their  native  home,  he  would  not 
have  so  written.  His  example  has  been 
followed  by  all  who  write  of  Gordon  set¬ 
ters  only  as  they  see  them  on  the  bench. 
No  reader  should  allow  himself  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  such  critics.  Our  sport¬ 
ing  authors  should  know  practically  of 
any  strain  they  write  about,  or  remain 
quiet.  I  have  hunted  the  Gordon  setters 
in  the  best  of  company;  I  have  witnessed 
many  fine  dogs  of  other  strains  at  work 
and  have  seen  them  work  well,  but  never 
yet  have  I  seen  the  beautiful  work  of  the 
Gordon  setter  excelled  by  any  other 
strain  of  field  dogs. 

In  order  to  disprove  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  we  have  in  America 
very  few,  if  any,  pure  bred  Gordon  setters, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  following 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  typical  Gordons, 
—  viz.,  Tilley,  sire  of  Malcolm’s  Whip  — 
whose  blood  predominates  in  many  of 
our  young  dogs  of  this  strain,  while  oth¬ 
ers  of  essentially  pure  breeding  might  be 
named  if  required: 
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Tilley’s 

GORDON. 


Tilley’s 

DOT. 


RUPERT. 
(Imported 
A.  K.  S.  B.  849.) 


Stokes’ 

SHOT. 
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BRUCE. 


(  BRUCE. 
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f  Lang's 
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1600.  (  Anderson’s  Bitch. 
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1675,  see  below. 
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Tilley’s 
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f  Jerome’s 
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1  Tilley’s 
Same  as  (.  MAB. 
GYPSEY 
above. 
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The  revival  of  interest  in  pure-bred  tent  created  by  the  recent  organization 
Gordon  setters  has  been  to  a  great  ex-  of  our  American  Gordon  Setter  Club, 
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composed  of  some  thirty-five  practical 
breeders  and  admirers  of  this  breed.  The 
history  of  the  club  may  be  briefly  given. 
Many  breeders,  through  selfish  motives, 
were  breeding  and  selling  to  confiding 
purchasers,  a  lot  of  inferior  dogs,  black  and 
tan  in  color — usually  a  cross  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish  setter  —  which  were  held 
to  be  Gordon  setters.  This  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  breeding  and  the  deception  practiced 
could  be  but  partially  rectified  through 
an  occasional  expose  in  the  sporting  jour¬ 
nals,  and  inconsequence  the  Gordon  Set¬ 
ter  Club  was  organized,  and  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  American  Kennel 


Club.  As  a  specialty  club  its  work  in  the 
chosen  field  has  been  already  productive 
of  much  good.  It  has  received  general 
approval  from  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  sportsmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  already  the  club  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  the  Gordon  setter 
as  distinct  from  the  conglomeration  of 
breeds  known  under  the  name  of  black 
and  tan  setters.  With  a  recognized  and 
approved  type,  taking  the  best  model  of 
field  dog  as  the  correct  form,  the  future 
success  of  the  Gordon  setter,  both  in  the 
field  and  on  the  bench,  is  assured. 


. 
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PART  VI. 


BY  WILL  WILDWOOD. 


Auihor  of  “  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Sportsmen,”  “The  Greenwood  Club,” 


Etc. 


THE  HILLS  OF  DELAWARE. 


Once  more,  dear  hills  of  Delaware, 

1  look  upon  your  leafy  pines— 

Once  more  upon  your  mossy  slopes 
My  wearied  form  at  ease  reclines, 

And  up  into  the  pictured  clouds 
I  gaze  with  glad  contented  eyes. 

And  feel  myself  in  bliss  at  home. 

Beneath  my  boyhood's  native  skies. 

I’ve  stood  on  fuir  Nevada’s  peaks. 

And  thought  the  picture  grand  and  fair— 

I’ve  sighed  in  bright  Yosemite, 

And  thought  ’twas  almost  Heaven  there; 

I’ve  wandered  far  in  every  clime. 

And  met  with  beauties  strange  and  rare. 

Rut  ever  still  my  heart  looked  back 
To  these — the  hills  of  Delaware! 

No  matter  where  my  footsteps  tread 
By  fortune’s  wayward  changes  led— 

No  matter  how  those  fortunes  shine. 

Or  where  I  rest  my  weary  head — 

In  dreams  by  night,  in  thoughts  by  day, 

Before  me  pictured  everywhere, 

1  see  my  home,  and  those  I  love, 
l  pon  the  hills  of  Delaware. 

Ned  Buntline. 


At  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  Col. 

Judson  retired  from  military  service, 
covered  with  wounds  and  broken  in 
health,  but  retaining  his  indomitable  will 
and  courage— -the  resistless  force  that 
had  carried  him  through  perils  and  ad¬ 
ventures  bordering  upon  the  marvellous. 
1  hat  he  survived  the  numerous  wounds 


from  bullet  and  shell  and  sabre,  inflicted 
during  his  military  career  and  desperate 
encounters  with  Indians,  outlaws,  etc.,  is 
evidence  of  a  wonderful  vitality. 

With  a  few  congenial  spirits — notably 
“Buffalo  Bill”  (Wm.  F.  Cody),  “Texas 
Jack  ’’  (J.  B.  Omohundro)  and  Captain 
Jack  Crawford  —  all  well-known  scouts 
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and  frontiersmen,  Ned  Buntline  rambled 
over  the  Western  plains,  where  he  reveled 
in  hunting  and  Indian  fighting,  while 
gathering  abundant  material  for  the  thrill¬ 
ing  romances  of  the  border  with  which 
his  name  and  fame  have  been  since  so 
closely  identified.  His  coolness  and 
courage,  no  less  than  his  remarkable  skill 
as  a  crack  shot  with  the  rifle  and  pistol, 
made  him  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  wild  bordermen  of  the  West,  and  if 
the  record  of  his  life  on  the  plains  could 
be  carefully  gathered,  it  would  form  a 
bright  chapter  in  his  life  history.  With¬ 
out  seeking  for  fame  in  this  direction,  he 
was  ever  one  of  the  boldest  defenders  of 
the  defenseless,  and  often  an  avenger  of 
the  cruel  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  law¬ 
less  Indian  tribes. 

In  public  or  private  life  Ned  Buntline 
was  not  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  he 
was  often  supposed  to  be.  He  was  a  man 
of  culture  and  dignity,  an  eloquent  ora¬ 
tor  and  clever  conversationalist  —  “the 
center  of  magnetic  attraction”  in  an  as¬ 
semblage,  and  few  would  surmise  from 
his  appearance  that  he  was  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  battles.  In  1867  and  1868  he 
made  a  regular  tour  in  California  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  temperance 
work,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  effective  advocate.  He  also 
appeared  frequently  as  a  lecturer,  in  in¬ 
cidents  and  scenes  of  the  war,  but  his 
great  theme,  as  a  friend  once  remarked, 
was  radical  Americanism,  and  from  first 
to  last  he  believed  and  practiced  in  the 
principle  that  Americans  should  rule 
America. 

An  amusing  episode  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  brief  yet  sensational 
career  as  playwright  and  actor.  He  had 
prepared  a  Western  drama,  entitled, 
“The  Scouts  of  the  Plains,”  adapted  to 
the  histrionic  abilities  of  the  bold  scouts 
Buffalo  Bill  and  Texas  Jack,  who  agreed 
to  meet  him  in  Chicago,  where  they  were 
to  make  their  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  —  aside  from  the  stage-coach  of 
the  far  West.  Ned  Buntline  thus  relates 
his  experience  in  introducing  Buffalo  Bill 
to  the  public  as  one  of  the  hunters  of  the 
wild  west: 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  had 
putting  him  on  his  feet  as  a  showman 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  We  had 
corresponded  and  I  had  agreed  to  run 
the  show.  We  were  to  meet  in  Chicago. 
I  got  there  Thursday  morning,  and  Buf¬ 


falo  Bill  and  Texas  Jack  arrived  in  the 
evening.  They  were  to  bring  twenty  In¬ 
dian  bucks  for  the  show.  Judge  of  my 
consternation  when  they  came  without 
an  Indian.  What  were  we  to  do?  The 
biggest  theater  in  Chicago  was  hired  for 
the  next  Monday  night  at  a  heavy  cost. 
We  had  no  Indians,  and  it  was  to  be  an 
Indian  show.  ‘We  must  now  have  a 
play,’  I  said.  I  went  out  and  hired  ten 
actors  who  were  waiting  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  set  Bill  and  Jack  to 
making  Indians  of  them.  Then  I  went 
to  writing  a  play.  It  was  a  blood-curd¬ 
ling  and  gory  tragedy  of  the  plains.  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill  was  made  the  hero,  but  I  was 
cast  in  a  part  where  there  was  more  talk¬ 
ing  to  do,  lest  he  might  not  be  up  to  it. 
I  wrote  the  play  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
handing  the  sheets  to  copiers  as  fast  as 
finished,  so  that  all  could  have  their  parts. 
We  had  three  rehearsals  —  one  on  Friday 
and  two  on  Saturday.  My  own  part  was 
not  written  at  all;  I  merely  had  a  cue  at 
the  end,  and  led  up  to  it  with  any  sort  of 
talk  I  pleased.  The  eventful  evening 
came.  The  curtain  rose  on  an  audience 
of  perhaps  three  thousand.  I  had  a  ram¬ 
bling  soliloquy  about  frontier  life  and  my 
old  pards  Buffalo  Bill  and  Texas  Jack, 
when,  at  the  cue,  in  they  stalked.  The 
audience  rose  and  howled  a  welcome  to 
them.  The  cheer  was  prolonged  and 
embarassing.  At  last  it  subsided  and  the 
time  came  for  Buffalo  Bill  to  speak.  He 
had  forgotten  his  part^and  stood  like  a 
statue.  The  prompter  gave  him  the 
words.  I  told  him  to  say  something  — 
anything.  He  was  speechless!  I  said: 
‘  Why,  you’ve  been  off  buffalo-hunting 
with  Milligan,  haven’t  you  ?  ”  That 
woke  him  up.  He  looked  at  Milligan 
and  his  friends  in  a  box,  and  told  in  plain 
language  the  story  of  his  last  buffalo 
hunt.  Then  we  all  got  warmed  up,  and 
the  ‘  Scouts  of  the  Plains  ’  went  off  in  a 
lively  manner.  It  was  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  show,  financially,  and  has  introduced 
many  other  similar  wild  west  combina¬ 
tions,  which  the  public  seem  to  appreci¬ 
ate,  judging  from  the  vast  assemblages 
drawn  together  to  see  the  same.” 

About  1870  Ned  Buntline  returned  to 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  erected  near 
Stamford,  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  hand¬ 
some  residence  which  he  christened  the 
“  Eagle’s  Nest,”  in  remembrance  of  his 
hermitage  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  wilderness.  His  home  in  the 
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highlands  of  the  Hudson  was  erected  up¬ 
on  a  picturesque  hill-side,  overlooking 
many  miles  of  the  lovely  Delaware  val¬ 
ley,  and  successive  ridges  of  the  Catskill 
range.  The  residence  was  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $25,000, 
and  all  the  surroundings  indicated  the 
culture  and  sporting  proclivities  of  the 
owner.  A  tract  of  twenty  acres  close  at 
hand  was  kept  as  a  game  preserve,  and 
his  favorite  room,  the  armory  or  curiosity 
shop,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  contained 
a  rare  collection  of  guns,  pistols,  sabres, 
and  other  implements  of  warfare  and  the 
chase.  His  library  and  literary  sanctum, 
as  he  remarked,  were  one,  and  in  this 
cosy  retreat  his  prolific  pen  produced  the 
numerous  thrilling  tales  which  brought 
him  wider  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  at 
this  period  under  contract  to  contribute 
exclusively  to  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Weekly ,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
he  received  from  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Street  &  Smith,  the  handsome  sum  of 
$20,000  per  year  for  his  productions. 
Through  his  thrilling  and  sensational 
tales — many  of  them  possessing  the 
merit  almost  of  historical  novels  of  the 
frontier  —  “Buffalo  Bill”  first  attained 
public  fame,  and  his  success  in  later  years 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  traced  to  this 
origin,  as  he  was  thereby  made  the  ideal 
representation  of  a  border  scout  in  the 
opinion  of  Young  America,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  fortunately,  the  sterling  qualities 
that  confirmed  this  impression  in  his 
public  career  —  a  genuine  triumphal  tour 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  Ned  Buntline’s  supervision  the 
mountain  streams  of  Delaware  county 
were  liberally  stocked  with  brook  trout, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  fishing  each  season, 
with  a  few  intimate  friends  who  were  ar¬ 
dent  lovers  of  the  Waltonian  art.  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this,  sev  eral  years 
ago,  the  keen  old  sportsman  gave  the 
following  graphic  description  of  the  last 
day’s  sport  of  the  season: 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  years,  when  no  seri¬ 
ous  hindrance  intervened,  to  spend  the  last  day  of 
the  trout  season  over  on  the  crystal  Beaverskill, 
and  the  last  day  of  August  found  me  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tripp  cottage,  with  my  cherished  Orvis 
rod,  a  book  of  Orvis  flies  and  a  big  box  of  gen¬ 
uine  grasshoppers,  ready  to  see  the  season  out. 

1  he  stream  was  very  low,  consequently  rather 
u  arm  and  the  fishing  poor  except  w here  cold 
springs  entered  the  main  stream.  There  it  was 


superb,  and  knowing  the  stream  as  I  do  from 
ten  years  of  experience  I  skipped  all  places  but 
these  very  spring-holes,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  I  came  in  with  a  twenty-pound  basket 
full  of  speckled  beauties,  mostly  of  fine  size. 

Approaching  the  stream  cautiously  on  the 
Charley  Water’s  clearing,  sheltered  from  view 
by  a  clump  of  willows,  I  looked  over  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cold  spring  brook  running  from 
Robert  Seal’s  farm.  In  a  shallow  pool  where 
the  ice-cold  water  from  the  spring  ran  in  I  count¬ 
ed  ten  trout  that  would  average  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long  and  in  weight  strike  a  half 
pound  apiece.  There  they  lay,  their  dorsal  fins 
quivering  with  pleasure,  in  the  cool  shade,  un¬ 
conscious  of  danger.  I  changed  a  much  worn 
leader  for  a  fresh  one,  took  a  single  black  gnat 
from  my  book,  shortened  my  line  for  a  clean  lift 
out,  and  then,  all  unseen  through  the  leafy  screen, 
lightly  dropped  an  invitation  to  the  lowest  trout 
in  the  pool.  The  fly  hardly  touched  water  ere 
it  was  sprung  for,  taken,  and  Mr.  Sahno  Fonti- 
nalis  literally  lifted  out  by  the  tough  bamboo, 
without  noise  or  trouble  enough  to  startle  the 
rest  of  the  little  “school.”  Number  one  deftly 
secured  and  basketed,  I  tried  the  same  game 
with  number  two,  three  and  four  successfully. 
But  the  fifth  was  a  little  more  gamey,  or  else 
success  had  made  me  careless;  and,  only  half- 
hooked,  he  tore  away  and  made  the  water  fly 
with  his  wild  antics,  startling  his  brethren  into 
other  waters  and  shutting  off  my  rash  intention 
of  “  cleaning  out  ”  the  pool. 

You  cannot,  w  ith  every  six-ounce  bamboo  rod, 
lift  out  a  half  pound  trout;  in  fact,  I  never  had 
one  before  that  was  pliant  enough  for  a  seventy- 
foot  cast,  that  would  bear  such  a  strain;  but  I 
believe  I  have  as  good  a  rod  as  ever  fell  to  an 
angler’s  lot.  With  the  tip  touching  the  reel  plate, 
I  have  proved  it,  holding  a  three-pounder  in  a 
swift  current,  away  from  roots  and  snags,  till  I 
tired  and  drowned  him  out.  • 

To  me  there  are  two  glorious  times  in  the 
trout  season.  The  first  is  in  the  early  Spring, 
when  the  streams  are  full  and  rapid,  w  hen  the 
trout  seem  wild  and  fresh  from  a  long  Winter’s 
rest,  and  like  nature  herself,  full  of  beauty, 
strength  and  vim  ! 

The  second  is  the  last  of  the  season,  when  the 
largest  trout  emerge  from  their  hiding  places  un¬ 
der  dark  ledges,  mossy  banks  and  deep,  well 
sheltered  pools,  to  seek  the  sandy  spawning  beds 
far  up  the  stream,  where  they  can  carry  out  the 
procreative  laws  which  prevent  our  brooks, 
lakes  and  rivers  from  utter  depletion,  fished  as 
they  are,  literally  “to  death.”  But  friend  Wild¬ 
wood,  I  fear  I  am  spinning  too  long  a  yarn  for 
the  limited  space  accorded  in  your  journal  to 
piscatorial  lore. 
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Ere  I  close  let  me  join  the  general  “boom” 
in  congratulations  that  you  have  come  Eastward 
for  light ,  found  it,  and  are  content  to  give  your 
facile  pen  play  in  a  field  which  I  trust  will  add 
both  to  your  fame  and  fortune. 

In  another  communication,  at  a  later 
date,  Ned  Buntline  alluded  to  the  wild 
sports  of  the  wilderness  in  Northern  New 
York,  and  closed  with  a  humorous  des¬ 
cription  of  the  last  bear  of  the  Western 
Catskill  range,  thus: 

Until  within  a  very  few  years,  bears  have  been 
often  seen  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  near  the 
two  heads  of  the  Delaware  River,  every  Fall, 
when  berries  were  ripe,  and  corn  in  the  milk. 
And  occasionally  they  lost  their  pelts,  for  we 
have  some  hunters  of  the  old  stock  left. 

But  they  are  rare  visitors  now.  About  Thanks¬ 
giving  we  had  a  light  fall  of  snow,  barely  enough 
to  make  an  excuse  to  start  sleighs  to  running. 

One  crisp  morning  about  that  time,  young 
Will  Papino,  living  two  miles  east  of  Stamford> 
and  directly  under  the  steepest  part  of  Old  Bear 
Mountain,  now  misnamed  Utsayanto,  came  tear¬ 
ing  into  town  to  tell  the  sportsmen  that  a  huge 
black  bear  was  playing  and  tumbling  about  in 
the  snow  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  just 
above  his  father’s  house. 

Jerusalem!  Such  a  hurry  and  a  scurry  you 
never  saw  among  the  shooters  of  the  town.  I 
had  the  sciatica  and  could  not  go,  so  Dell  War¬ 
ner,  one  of  our  best  shots,  got  my  45  calibre 
Sharps  rifle  and  jumped  into  his  cutter  with  Billy 
Ives  for  driver.  Billy  carried  a  tremendous  old 
Queen  Anne,  with  24  No.  1  buckshot  to  the 
load. 

Erskine  Seeley,  a  keen  sportsman  and  the 
owner  of  the  best  dog  in  the  county,  doubled  in 
with  Aruna  Maynard,  and  a  Mr!  Green  mated 
with  Harvey  Wood,  another  of  our  noted  shots, 
and  away  they  started  after  Bruin. 

There  was  not  much  time  lost  getting  there, 
and  sure  enough  when  the  party  got  to  Papino’s 
up  the  hill  nearly  half  a  mile,  near  an  old  hay 
barn,  the  monster  was  seen. 


The  shotgun  men  were  not  quite  so  anxious 
to  close  up  when  they  saw  the  huge  black  beast 
slowly  walking  about  near  the  edge  of  the  woods; 
it  was  debated  whether  shotguns  were  just  the 
thing  for  bear  hunting.  This  gave  Dell  Warner 
the  start.  He  shouldered  the  Sharp,  and,  backed 
by  the  valiant  Ives,  started  up  the  hill. 

He  got  within  about  four  hundred  yards,  set 
his  sight  for  the  distance,  and  as  the  bear  had 
stopped  playing  and  seemed  to  watch  the  party, 
knelt  down,  took  deliberate  aim,  and,  to  use  his 
own  classic  language,  “  let  sliver  !  ” 

The  bullet  struck  the  snow  just  under  Bruin’s 
nose,  and  must  have  knocked  his  eyes  full,  for 
he  wheeled  around  and  around  as  if  pretty  mad. 

Without  rising,  Warner  coolly  put  in  another 
.45-100  cartridge,  and  allowing  for  wind¬ 
age,  let  drive  again.  This  time  Bruin  got  it  hot, 
and  as  all  the  sportsmen  were  on  the  run  up  the 
hill  to  join  Warner,  yelling  at  every  jump,  the 
bear  limped  off  toward  the  woods,  turning  once 
in  a  while  as  if  it  thought  of  fighting  it  out  in¬ 
stead  of  retreating. 

“Don’t  let  him  get  away,  Dell!”  shouted 
Seeley. 

“No,  for  goodness’ sake,  no  !  ”  cried  Maynard. 

“  Not  if  Ned’s  rifle  is  worth  a  snap!”  said 
Dell,  and  he  got  a  rest  over  the  shoulder  of 
Billy  Ives,  and  as  the  bear  mounted  a  shelving 
rock  he  fired  his  last  and  fatal  shot. 

The  bear  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  rock, 
and  when  it  reached  the  bottom  it  was  still. 

Just  then  an  old  settler,  Carlos  Van  Housen, 
who  was  wood  chopping  on  the  mountain,  came 
tearing  down  through  the  woods  with  his  ax  on 
his  shoulder  and  fire  in  his  eye.  He  got  to  the 
bear  just  as  Warner  and  the  rest  came  up,  and 
his  voice  could  have  been  heard  a  mile  when  he 
yelled: 

“  What  in  shoel  have  you  been  shooting  my 
Newfoundland  dog  for?” 

Dell  stood  like  one  suddenly  struck  with  light¬ 
ning.  He  looked  sadly  down  at  his  prize  and 
asked  the  old  settler  if  its  life  was  insured —  if  it 
was  not,  he  would  pay  for  it. 

And  that  is  the  last  bear  seen  in  our  range. 
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TTALCOXRY,  although  an  ancient  and 
honored  recreation  in  Great  Britain, 
is  comparatively  unknown  in  America, 
and  its  introduction  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  would  no  doubt  bring  the  sport  at 
once  into  popularity,  if  properly  managed 
by  sportsmen  of  wealth  and  influence. 
Several  of  our  readers  have  expressed 
keen  interest  in  the  subject.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Herbert  Mather,  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  writes:  “  The  article  on  Falconry  in 
the  September  issue  of  Wildwood’s  Mag¬ 
azine  interested  me  greatly.  There  is  a 
stream  of  water  on  my  property  that  has, 
for  years,  been  a  favorite  haunt  for  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  heron,  and  they  have  from  time  to 
time  excited  in  me  a  desire  to  experiment 
upon  them  with  falcons.  I  endeavored 
to  procure  some  in  this  county,  but  could 
not  hear  of  any  that  would  answer  my 
purpose.  I  then  wrote  to  Lord  Powis,  of 
Montgomeryshire,  England,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  reply:  ‘Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans — who  is 
hereditary  Great  Falconer  —  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Hawking  Club  in  the 
New  Forest,  Mr.  Gerald  Laselles,  Queen’s 
House,  Lyndhurst,  writes  me  as  to  hawks. 
He  says  that  in  about  three  weeks  time 
they  will  be  selling  their  annual  draft  of 
hawks  to  make  room  for  young  ones;  the 
price  of  which  would  be  ten  pounds  each. 
He  says  they  have  no  heron  hawks,  but 
these  might  be  made  to  fly  them.  He 
adds:  1  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
sport  and  the  mode  of  training  hawks,  an 
amateur  can  hardly  hope  for  success. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  your  while  to  endeavor 
to  start  hawking  in  your  neighborhood 
without  securing  the  service  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  falconer.  It  is  a  sport  extinct  in 
England,  except  in  this  one  club.  If 
Portland  takes  it  up,  however,  it  will  re¬ 
vive  general  interest  in  the  sport  and  di¬ 
vide  the  popular  favor  with  polo.’  ” 

A  timely  suggestion  is  offered  by  the 
Turf,  tuLi  and  Farm,  namely,  that  the 
devotees  of  angling— and  their  name  is 
legion — should  unite  in  the  worthy  pro¬ 
ject  of  erecting  on  the  shore  of  Harlem 
Mere,  in  Central  Park,  a  bronze  memori¬ 
al  of  the  late  Seth  Green.  The  location 


named  would  be  very  appropriate,  and 
the  number  of  anglers  who  have  been 
benefited  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  life 
work  of  the  great  fish  culturist,  would 
honor  themselves  in  placing  a  monument 
to  their  benefactor  in  the  beautiful  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds  of  the  metropolis,  near  the 
shore  of  the  miniature  lake  famous  chief¬ 
ly  as  the  Mecca  of  skillful  fly-casters — the 
scene  of  our  National  Rod  and  Reel  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  tournament. 

0 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ya.,  remarks  that  the  attractive 
fox  hunt  feature  of  the  Exposition  and 
bench  show,  in  October,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  suggestion  by  Morgan  Herbert,  the 
popular  sporting  writer,  who  intends  to 
join  in  the  chase  on  a  thoroughbred  hunt¬ 
er  with  an  unbroken  pedigree  from  the 
Godolphin.  Morgan  Herbert  is  known 
as  a  cool  and  fearless  rider,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  well  up  in  “  the  first  flight  ”  of  the 
field. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 


regular  subscribers  to  the  publications 
named  below,  we  give  a  special  club  list 
of  the  principal  sporting  journals,  and 
offer  a  reduced  rate  in  connection  with 


Wildwood’s  Magazine,  enabling  those 
who  send  subscriptions  through  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  publications  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one.  Readers  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  any  periodical  not  named 
on  the  clubbing  list  should  write  us, 
naming  the  journal  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  reduced  rates  : 


With 

Regular  Wild- 
Price.  wood’s. 


American  Angler . $3  oo  $3  9ft 

American  Camieist . 1  00  2  50 

a  merioan  <  Cricketer .  8  00 

Army  and  Navy  Journal . 0  00  7  25 

Breeder  and  Sportsman .  5  (JO  5  50 

Chicago  Horseman .  4  00  4  00 

<  a  diet  and  Athlete  i  00  8  80 

New  York  Clipper .  4  00  4  50 

Shooting  and  Fishing .  3  50  4  75 

Sporting  Life .  2  25  3  25 

Sporting  World  (daily) . 9  00  9  50 

Spirit  of  the  Times .  5  00  5  50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm .  5  00  5  00 

MAGAZINES. 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  5  00 

Century .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  5  00 

Harper’s  Magazine .  4  00  5  00 

Lippincott’s  Magazine .  3  00  4  00 

North  American  Review. . . .  5  00  (i  00 

Outiug .  3  00  3  75 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5  00  8  (JO 

Scribner’s  Magazine . 3  (JO  4  00 

St.  Nicholas .  3  00  4  00 


TOURIST’S  BUDGET. 


“Sun  of  October!  how  soft  its  glow! 

Eager  the  hounds  and  away  we  go! 

Sorrow  is  working  all  over  the  earth; 

Wrong  and  injustice  are  treading  on  worth; 

Up  springs  the  deer,  and  we  sing  in  our  glee; 
Things  may  take  care  of  things,  what  care  we.” 


HISTORY  and  romance  have  created 
a  halo  of  interest  about  the  far- 
famed  Apostle  Islands  of  lake  Superior. 
A  recent  visitor  to  the  picturesque  islands 
says:  “The  group  consists  of  twenty- 
two  most  beautiful  islands,  varying  in 
size  from  the  smallest,  but  a  few  rods  in 
extent,  to  the  largest,  Madeline,  embrac¬ 
ing  some  twelve  thousand  acres.  The 
average  elevation  is  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  water, 
the  highest  point  rising  four  hundred  feet. 
The  channels  between  the  islands  are 
generally  protected  from  storms  by  the 
islands  themselves,  thus  furnishing  a  safe 
and  pleasant  passage  for  small  as  well  as 
large  sailing  craft.  The  island  beaches 
are  far  more  beautiful,  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  those  of  the  main-land.  Red 
sand  stone  underlies  the  entire  group, 
cropping  out  in  many  places.  The  soil 
is  extremely  rich,  that  of  Madeline  Is¬ 
land  in  particular  producing  everything, 
and  that  of  superior  quality,  that  can  be 
raised  in  southern  Wisconsin  or  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  islands  are  at  present  mostly 
covered  with  heavy  and  second  growth 
timber.  On  Madeline  Island  alone  there 
can  be  counted  no  less  than  seventeen 
’varieties.  The  evergreens — balsam, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  pine  predominate. 
Maple,  mountain  ash,  birch  and  oak  are  al¬ 
so  plentiful.  Wild  flowers  and  berries  are 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  literally  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  like  grass.  The  climate 
in  summer  is  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees 
cooler  on  the  islands  than  on  the  main¬ 
land,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  warmer,  the  atmosphere  being  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  surrounding  waters.  These 
islands  with  their  numerous  inlets,  bays 
and  channels  are  especially  noted  for 
their  fisheries.  It  is  from  here  that  the 
great  eastern  and  southern  markets  re¬ 
ceive  the  larger  part  of  their  supplies  of 
Lake  Superior  whitefish  and  salmon  trout. 

The  Lake  region  of  the  Northwest  is 


now  attracting  many  tourists  and  sports¬ 
men  who  are  fond  of  wildfowl  shooting. 
Amid  the  labyrinth  of  lakes  it  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  select  the  best  resort 
for  duck  shooting,  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
game  resorts  may  be  reached  by  way  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way. 

A  favorite  line  to  the  South  and 
Southwest  from  Chicago,  is  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  “Monon  Route,”  reaching  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Cincinnati,  La  Fayette,  Louisville  and 
other  important  points  between  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  or  Florida 
resorts.  For  attractive  tourist’s  guide 
address  E.  O.  McCormick,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Deer-Hunting  in  the  north  woods  of 
Wisconsin  will  be  unusually  fine,  judging 
•  from  recent  reports.  Sportsmen  who  in¬ 
tend  to  visit  that  region  should  procure 
the  illustrated  guide  book  and  summary 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  game  laws, 
which  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
George  S.  Marsh,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  M.,  L. 
S.  &  W.  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway,  between  Stevens  Point  and 
Ashland,  and  from  Chippewa  Falls  on 
the  Minnesota  division  northward  to  Lake 
Superior  is  a  vast  region  teeming  with 
fish  and  game.  An  illustrated  guide 
book  descriptive  of  this  region  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  by  James  Bar¬ 
ker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

An  excellent  route  for  the  sporting 
tourist,  in  quest  of  large  and  small  game, 
with  fish  in  abundance,  is  the  Milwaukee 
and  Northern  Railway,  which  reaches  the 
Pike,  Wausaukee  and  Noquebay  country, 
and  the  game  resorts  of  the  Michigan 
peninsula.  For  particulars,  address  W. 
B.’Sheardown,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 
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“  7ILD  FOWL  SHOOTING,” the 
\  \  latest  published  sporting  work, 
written  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Leffingwell,  will  no 
doubt  be  received  as  the  standard  author¬ 
ity  on  this  subject.  The  entertaining  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Sculling  for  Mallards, ”  published 
in  this  number  of  \\  ildwood’s  Magazine, 
from  advanced  pages  of  the  book,  will 
serv  e  to  show  the  highly  practical  nature 
of  the  work.  The  volume  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  information,  touching  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  varieties  of  wild 
fowl,  their  resorts,  habits,  flights,  and  most 
successful  methods  of  hunting  them;  with 
descriptions  of  decoys  and  their  use;  guns, 
their  selection,  proper  method  of  loading, 
etc;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct 
them;  boats,  how  to  build  and  handle 
them;  retrievers,  and  their  characteris¬ 
tics,  with  the  best  mode  of  training,  and 
in  short  all  the  essential  points  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  become  a  skillful  wild 
fowl  shooter.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  appropriate  sporting 
scenes,  and  forms  an  attractive  volume 
of  400  pages.  Price,  cloth  bound,  52. 50; 
in  half  Morocco,  53.50.  Address,  W.  B. 
Leflingwell,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

“Who  Won?”  is  the  title  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  book  of  reference  by  James  C. 
Summers  (“  Blue  Peter”)  the  able  writer 
on  yachting  and  boating.  The  volume  is 
an  official  yacht  record,  showing  the  dates 
of  all  important  events  for  fifty  years; 
also  the  time  made,  courses  sailed  and 
prizes  won  by  yachts  in  last  season’s 
races.  It  gives  the  fastest  time  ever 
made  over  various  courses;  dimensions 
and  records  of  famous  yachts;  colored 
plates  of  club  flags,  code  and  weather 
signals;  charts  of  New  York  harbor  and 
bay,  Long  Island  sound  and  Boston  bay, 
fixtures  for  1888,  and  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation  almost  indispensable  to  all 
yachtsmen.  Price,  5 1. 00.  James  C.  Sum¬ 
mers,  publisher,  120  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

“  Periodicals  that  Pay  Contributors,”  a 
handy  text-book  by  Eleanor  Kirk,  fur¬ 
nishes  information  of  value  to  all  who 
write  for  the  press.  It  embraces  a  list  of 
the  principal  literary  periodicals  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  carefully  classified,  with  the  names  of 


editors  and  other  memoranda  of  interest. 
The  book  may  be  procured  by  remitting 
the  price,  fifty  cents,  to  the  author,  Elea¬ 
nor  Kirk,  786  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

“Tenting  at  Stony  Beach,”  by  Maria 
Louise  Pool,  records  the  pleasant  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  ladies  who  wisely  wandered 
from  the  beaten  track  of  summer  tourists, 
and  enjoyed  their  outing  in  a  tent  on  the 
seashore  of  Massachusetts.  *  The  book 
reveals  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
hearty  fisherfolk,  and  gives  a  spirited 
narration  of  the  haps  and  mishaps  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  sojourn  in  the  tent  on 
the  beach.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

“Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans,”  by 
Mrs.  Fanny  Chambers  Gooch,  gives  a 
faithful  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  people  too  often  maligned 
and  misunderstood  by  writers  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them  may  have  been 
gathered  in  a  flying  trip  through  the 
country.  The  author  of  this  work  gives 
her  impressions  of  seven  years  residence 
among  the  Mexicans,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ing  volume  will  serve  to  correct  many 
preconceived  and  erroneous  opinions  on 
the  part  of  Americans.  It  is  a  volume  of 
interesting  facts,  not  of  fancies.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  publishers,  New 
York  City. 

“How  to  Become  a  Player,”  by  John 
M.  Ward,  of  the  New  York  Base  Ball 
Club,  is  a  book  replete  with  information 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  origin, 
history  and  progress  of  the  national 
game,  with  helpful  directions  toward  at¬ 
taining  skill  in  catching,  pitching,  bat¬ 
ting,  base  running,  etc.  Price,  50  cents. 
Athletic  Publishing  Co.,  1124  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  History  of  Amateur  Athletics 
and  Aquatics,”  by  Frederick  William 
Janssen,  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
Outing  library  of  sport.  It  contains  an 
accurate  record  of  athletic  and  aquatic 
events  for  the  past  sixty  years,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  athlete. 
Price,  75  cents.  The  Outing  Company, 
publishers,  249  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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National  Archery  Tournament. —  The 
tenth  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Arch¬ 
ery  Association  opened  August  28,  on  the 
ranges  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Dayton,  O.,  with 
a  large  attendance,  and  closed  August  30.  The 
prizes  awarded  for  the  three  days  were:  L.  W. 
Maxson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  American  medal; 
Columbia  medal,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Phillips,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  York  round  championship,  Will 
H.  Thompson,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  National 
championship,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Phillips,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  Potomac  medal,  W.  A.  Clark, 
Wyoming,  Ohio;  gentlemen’s  range  medals, 
100  yards,  T.  F.  Scott,  Cincinnati;  eighty  yards, 
Colonel  Robert  Williams,  Eaton,  Ohio;  sixty 
yards,  S.  Benkenstein,  of  Wyoming;  fifty  yards, 
H.  M.  Pollock,  of  Wyoming;  forty  yards,  John 
Pollock,  Wyoming,  Ohio.  Ladies’  range  — 
Sixty  yards,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Howell,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  fifty  yards,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Cooke,  Wash¬ 
ington;  forty  yards,  Miss  Carrie  Clarke,  of 
Wyoming;  thirty  yards,  Mrs.  General  Wood,  of 
Dayton.  Idight  medals — Miss  Emma  C.  Cooke, 
of  Washington;  M.  L.  Maxson,  Washington. 
Gentlemen’s  team  championship  was  won  by 
the  Highland  Archers,  of  Wyoming,  Ohio. 
Ladies’  team  championship  was  won  by  the 
Robin  Hoods,  of  Dayton.  Gentlemen’s  optional 
round,  won  by  W.  S.  Gwynn,  of  Ivanhoe,  Ohio. 
Ladies’  optional  round,  won  by  Miss  Carrie 
Clarke,  of  Wyoming.  Ladies’  flight  shooting 
was  won  by  Miss  Emma  C.  Cooke,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  distance  180  yards.  Gentlemen’s  flight 
shooting,  won  by  L.  W.  Maxson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  distance  233  yards.  The  association  elected 
the  following  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Albert  Kern,  Dayton,  O.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  T.  F.  Scott,  Cincinnati,  O.,  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  W.  Davis,  Dayton,  O.  Executive 
committee,  W.  Maxson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  H. 
W.  Longley,  Cincinnati,  O.,  S.  W.  Gwynn, 
Wyoming,  O.,  H.  M.  Pollock,  Fairmouth,  O., 
and  M.  C.  Howell,  Cincinnati. 


ATHLETICS. 

Staten  Island  Games. —  On  Labor  Day, 
Sept.  3,  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  held  a  very  successful  athletic 
meeting,  the  summary  being  as  follows:  One 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  run  —  starters,  M.  W. 
Ford,  R.  T.  Hussey,  M.  Bishop,  S.  Toch,  Geo. 
Popham,  S.  E.  Corbett,  H.  W.  Partridge  and  F. 


A.  Errington,  all  of  S.  I.  A.  C;  winner,  M.  W. 
Ford;  time,  12  4-5  sec.  One  mile  run — W.  F. 
Thompson;  Stewart  Barr,  second,  Time,  2:05. 
Running  High  Jump  — R.  K.  Pritchard  and  M. 
W.  Ford  each  5  feet  10 ]/2  inches;  former  won  by 
a  toss.  Heavy  weight  throwing  —  C.  A.  J. 
Queckberner,  26  feet  4  3-4  inches.  Two  mile 
bicycle  race  —  A.  B.  Rich;  time,  6:582-5.  Run¬ 
ning  Broad  Jump  —  A.  A.  Jordon,  21  feet  11 
inches.  Two  hundred  yards  runs  —  W.  C. 
Dohm,  time  21  3-5  sec.  One  mile  steeplechase 
—  W.  F.  Thompson,  time  4:50  3-5.  The  lacrosse 
game  between  the  Staten  Island  team  and  the 
Druids,  of  Baltimore,  was  won  by  the  former; 
7  goals  to  2. 

Western  Championship  Games. — The  first 
annual  tournament  for  the  athletic  championship 
of  the  Western  States  was  held  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
Sept.  1.  Following  are  the  winners  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events:  One  mile  run  —  M.  Henderson,  of 
Wanderer’s  Club;  time,  4.45.  Five  mile  run  — 
J.  P.  Keary,  Chicago  Club;  time,  29.282-5.  One 
hundred  yard  run  —  E.  Butcher,  Pullman  Club; 
time  10  3-5  sec.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yard  hurdle  race  —  John  Purcell,  Olympic  Athle¬ 
tic  Club,  San  Francisco;  time,  18  2-5  sec.  One 
mile  walk  —  O.  Hassel,  Chicago  Club;  time, 
7-45  3-5*  Two  mile  bicycle  race  —  A.  M.  Luce; 
time,  6.43.  Pole  vaulting — John  Purcell, 
Olympic  Club;  cleared  nine  feet. 

National  Athletic  Games.  —  The  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Ama¬ 
teur  Athletes  of  America,  at  a  recent  meeting 
decided  to  postpone  the  championship  meeting 
announced  for  Sept.  15  to  Oct.  6.  It  will  beheld 
on  that  date,  at  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
Grounds,  Eighth  avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street, 
New  York.  This  postponement  will  enable  the 
Athletic  team  from  England  and  Ireland,  which 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  about  Oct.  1, 
to  participate,  and  will  make  the  meeting  an  in¬ 
ternational  one. 

Six  Day  Roadsculler  Race. —  A  novel  six 
day  race  will  be  given  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  the  week  of  October  7,  viz.,  a  com¬ 
petition  of  oarsmen  on  roadscullers,  or  “land 
rowing  tricycles,’’  a  recent  American  invention 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  revolutionize  out-door 
cycling.  The  machine  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  complete  adaptation  to  a  tricycle  of  the 
rowing  action,  in  combination  with  a  sliding 
seat,  as  used  in  single  sculls.  Propulsion  is 
given  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  boat  is  rowed, 
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the  rider  facing  ahead  and  steering  by  pressing 
the  toe  of  either  foot.  The  machine’s  speed  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  bicycle,  while  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  said  to  bring  into  play  every  muscle  of 
the  body.  For  the  races  in  question  entries 
have  already  been  received  from  the  following 
well  known  oarsmen:  John  Teemer.  champion; 
William  O’Connor,  Jacob  Gaudaur,  Wallace 
Ross,  George  Bubear,  William  G.  East,  who 
won  the  championship  on  the  roadsculler  in  a 
six  day’s  race  at  the  London  Aquarium,  England, 
in  February  last;  George  W.  Lee,  Albert 
Hamm,  John  McKay,  John  Largan,  James  A. 
Ten  Eyck,  Fred  Plaisted  and  Peter  H.  Conlay, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Charles  E.  Courtney  will 
complete  the  list.  Five  thousand  dollars  will 
be  offered  in  cash  prizes,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  parts,  besides  special  prizes  for  every  one 
participating  who  accomplishes  900  or  1,000 
miles.  The  race  will  continue  for  six  days,  the 
men  rowing  ten  hours  a  day.  Wallace  Ross 
will  direct  the  races.  He  attracts  large  crowds 
while  practicing  daily  on  the  asphaltum  pave¬ 
ment  on  Madison  avenue.  All  the  oarsmen  are 
already  in  training  on  the  new  machine  at  their 
homes. 

Wanderer’s  Athletic  Club. —  The  fourth 
annual  summer  games  of  the  Wanderer’s  Cricket 
and  Athletic  Club  were  held  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
Aug.  18.  Following  are  the  winners  of  the 
principal  events:  Hammer  throwing  —  J.  P. 
Thompson,  U.  A.  C.;  S3  feet  8  inches.  Putting 
the  shot — R.  H.  Manning;  32  feet,  11  inches. 
One  hundred  yards  running  race  (scratch) — 
Joseph  Murphy,  Mo.  A.  C;  time,  10  2-5  sec. 
Running  broad  jump—  H.  Schuer,  U.  A.  C;  19 
feet  10 'i  inches.  High  jump — J.  Van  Inwagen. 

New  Jersey  Athletic  Games.— A  large 
number  of  spectators  witnessed  the  games  of 
the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  at  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  3.  The  grand  stand  was  well  filled 
with  ladies,  who  applauded  the  exciting  contests 
enthusiastically.  Voss’  Regimental  Band  dis¬ 
coursed  music  during  the  intermissions.  The 
Pastime  Athletic  Club  by  a  score  of  twenty  four 
points,  won  the  handsome  silk  banner  offered 
the  club,  securing  the  greatest  number  of  points 
during  the  day.  New  York  Athletic  Club,  sec¬ 
ond,  with  fourteen  points.  The  events  and  the 
winners  were  as  follows:  One  hundred  yard 
run.  (handicap)— Forty  starters  and  seven  trial 
heats;  won  by  Charles  Hagemeyer,  P.  A.  C., 
6S  yds.  in  10  S  sec;  H.  Luersen,  6  yds.  2d. 
One  mile  bicycle  race  (novice) — won  by  F.  N. 
Burgess,  of  Rutherford,  in  3  min.  9  4-5  sec.; 
M.  S.  Ackerman,  of  Plainfield,  B.  C.,  2d. 
One  mile  Walk  —  Won  by  W.  R.  Burkhard,  P. 

A.  C,  5  sec.,  in  6  min.  47  4-5  sec.  ;  W.  F.  Poll- 
man»  45  2d.  Three  hundred  yard  run 


(handicap)— Three  trial  heats,  first  and  second 
in  each  in  final  heat  won  by  C.  Devereux.  M.  A. 
C.,  16  yds.  in  33  sec.;  A.  W.  S.  Cochran,  N.  V. 

A.  C.,  10  yds.,  2d.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty 
yard  run  (handicap) —  won  by  J.  A.  Byrne,  P.  A. 
C.,  24  yds.  in  1  min.  58  4-5  sec.;  F.  J.  Leonard, 

B.  L.  C.,  15  yds.  2d.  Relief  race  (100  yards, 
each  man  carrying  his  mate  half  the  distance) — 
won  by  C.  T.  Wiegand  and  F.  H.  Babcock,  N. 
Y.  A.  C.,  in  20  2.-5  sec. ;  J.  T.  Norton  and  A.  F. 
Copeland,  2d.  One  mile  Bicycle  (handicap)  — 
won  by  E.  P.  Baggott,  N.  J.  A.  C.,  35  yds.,  in  3 
min.  1-5  sec.;  L.  H.  Wise,  L.  I.  W.,  50  yds.,  2d. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  (handicap  hurdle, 
first  and  second  in  each  trial  in  final) — won  by 
F.  H.  Babcock,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  7  yds.,  in  27  sec.; 
E.  A.  Vandervoort,  M.  A.  C.,  7  yds.,  2d.  One 
mile  run  (handicap) — won  by  P.  C.  Petrie,  O. 
A.  C.,  68  yds.,  in  4  min.  38  4-5  sec.;  A.  S.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  Brighton  A.  C.,  120  yds.,  2d.  Potato 
race  (10)  two  yards  apart  —  won  by  W.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  B.  A.  A.,  in  51  1-5  sec.;  J.  Nurberg,  P.  A. 

C. ,  2d.  Quarter  mile  run  (club  championship) 
—  won  by  A.  D.  Stone  in  58  sec.;  H.  H.  Hatch, 
2d.  Mile  bicycle  race  (club  championship) — 
won  by  W.  H.  Caldwell  in  3  min.  3  sec.;  E.  P. 
Baggett,  2d.  Senior  four-oared  shell  race  (one 
mile  with  turn) — Newark  bay  course  of  N.  J.  A. 

C.  —  won  by  Varuna,  B.  C.,  Brooklyn,  in  4  min. 
15  sec.;  New  Jersey  A.  C.,  2d.  Tandem  pad¬ 
dling —  won  by  F.  A.  Beardsley  and  Alexander 
Oliver  in  4  min.  19^  sec.  Single  paddling  — 
won  by  Thomas  Garrett  in  4  min.  38^  sec.;  F. 
A.  Beardsley,  2d.  Hurry  skurry  race  —  won  by 
Alexander  Oliver,  with  J.  P.  Welmore,  2d.  No 
time.  The  prizes  were  valuable  gold  and  silver 
medals. 

American  Athletic  Club. — The  twelfth 
annual  games  of  the  American  Athletic  Club 
were  held  Saturday,  Sept.  1,  on  their  grounds 
at  108th  street  and  East  River,  New  York. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  spectators  and 
an  unusual  number  of  participants  in  the  several 
events.  The  results  were  as  follows:  One  hun¬ 
dred  yard  run —  Sixteen  trial  heats,  sixty-seven 
contestants.  Final  heat  won  by  R.  T.  Hussey, 
Staten  Island  Athletic  Club.  Time,  10  2-5S. 
One  and  a  half  mile  walk  handicap  —  E.  D. 
Lange,  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  scratch.  Won 
by  W.  H.  Pohlman,  Pastime  Athletic  Club;  E. 

D.  Lange,  second.  Winner’s  time  11m.  46s. 
Three  hundred  yards  run,  handicap  —  three 
trial  heats.  Won  by  W.  G.  Hughes,  P.  AC.; 
C.  Devereaux,  M.  A.  C.,  and  Thomas  Namack, 
Olympic  A.  C.,  respectively.  Second  and  third 
men  were  allowed  to  run  in  the  final  heat.  Final 
heat  won  by  M.  S.  Dingwall,  O.  A.  C.  Time, 
32  3-5.  Thomas  Namack,  O.  A.  C.,  second. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  hurdle,  handi- 
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cap  —  C.  T.  Weigand,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  scratch, 
Three  heats.  Winners:  C.  T.  Weigand,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.;  J.  J.  McMullen,  A.  A.  C.;  W.  Schwegler, 
A.  A.  C.  There  were  nine  contestants  in  the 
final  heat,  which  was  won  by  Schwegler  in  28 
seconds;  C.  T.  Weigand,  second.  Half  mile 
run  handicap  —  P.  D.  Skillman,  N.  Y.  A  C., 
scratch;  won  by  M.  Mundle,  P.  A.  C.;  F.  J. 
Leonard,  B.  A.  C.,  second.  One  third  mile, 
novice;  scratch;  three  heats  —  won  by  W.  R. 
Hooper,  B.  A.  C.;  H.  L.  Spence,  O.  A.  C. ;  T. 
L.  Smart,  G.  M.  C.  A.  Winner  of  final  heat,  W. 
R.  Hooper.  Time,  2m.  y/z  sec. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union. —  The  board  of 
managers  of  the  American  Athletic  Union 
met  at  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  at  Travers  Island  on  Saturday,  Aug.  26th, 
and  the  following  delegates  attended  :  Harry 
McMillan,  A.  C.  S.  N.,  president;  Otto  Ruhl, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.,  secretary;  Howard  Perry,  Col.  A. 
C.  of  Washington,  treasurer;  John  F.  Huneken 
of  Philadelphia,  holding  proxy  for  Detroit;  Ed¬ 
ward  Milligan,  of  Philadelphia,  holding  proxy 
for  Chicago;  James  E.  Sullivan,  P.  A.  C. ;  F.  W. 
Jannsen,  S.  I.  A.  C. ;  W.  O.  Eschwege  and  N. 
L.  Toy.  After  transacting  a  mass  of  routine 
business  the  board  considered  the  best  means  to 
prevent  conflicting  championship  meetings  and 
adopted  the  following  resolntion  unanimously: 
Resolved ,  That  any  amateur  athlete  competing 
in  any  open  amateur  games  in  the  United  States 
not  governed  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
shall  be  debarred  from  competing  in  any  games 
held  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately.  This  action  will  prevent  athletes  who 
compete  at  the  N.  A.  A.  A.  A.  championships 
from  contesting  in  any  of  the  handicap  meetings 
given  by  the  Union  clubs  in  the  country.  As 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  is  the  principal 
athletic  organization  of  prominence  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Union,  its  athletes  will  be  the  only 
ones  affected  by  the  resolution,  unless  that  club 
adopts  the  rules  of  the  Union.  The  board  also 
censured  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  for  hold, 
ing  an  athletic  meeting  on  Labor  Day,  the  same 
day  selected  by  the  Staten  Island  A.  C.,  as  the 
latter  club  was  the  first  to  claim  the  day. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Games. — The 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  20. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  One  hundred  .yards 
dash  —  firsh  heat:  Sherrill,  Yale  College,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  winner,  10  2-5  seconds; 
Walker,  of  Detroit,  second.  Second  heat:  Ford, 
Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  winner,  10  3-5  sec¬ 
onds;  Beathe,  Detroit,  second.  Third  heat: 
Westing,  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  winner,  10 
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2-5  seconds;  Graham,  15  1-6  seconds,  he  reduc¬ 
ing  his  record  by  1-5  of  a  second.  Burkhard, 
of  the  Pastime  Athletic  Club,  won  the  one  mile 
walk  in  6:54  1-5,  reducing  the  best  record  by  9 
4-5  seconds.  The  hurdle  race,  120  yards,  was 
won  by  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
in  the  second  heat,  in  23  2-5.  One  mile  race, 
Gibbs,  Toronto  Athletic  Club,  won  in  4:27  1-5; 
Coneff,  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  second.  In 
the  tug  of  war  between  teams  from  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Club  and  the  Busy  Bee’s  Athletic  Club  of 
the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G., 
was  won  by  the  latter  in  two  pulls.  Running 
high  jump,  won  by  Webster,  of  the  Manhattan 
Club,  5  feet  inches.  Two-mile  bi¬ 

cycle  race,  Crist,  of  the  Columbia  Athletic  Club, 
of  Washington,  won  in  6:49  1-5;  Halstead,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  second.  The  220-yards 
hurdle  race  won  by  Copland,  of  the  Manhattans, 
in  26  4-5  seconds,  with  Jordan,  of  the  New  York 
Club,  second.  The  three  mile  walk  was  won 
by  Lange,  of  the  Manhattans,  in  23:43  3-5.  with 
Nicoll,  of  the  same  club,  second.  The  first 
heat  of  the  400-yards  run  was  won  by  Thornton, 
of  the  New  York  Club,  in  55  seconds;  the  second 
by  Bradish,  of  the  same  club,  in  53  1-5.  The 
880  yards  dash  was  won  by  Tracy,  of  the  W.  A. 
C.  in  2:21  1-5;  Smith,  of  the  New  York  club, 
second.  The  five-mile  race  was  won  by  Con¬ 
eff,  of  the  Manhattans,  in  26:46  3-5;  Carter,  of 
New  York,  second.  Putting  the  sixteen-pound 
shot  was  won  by  Gray,  of^the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  by 
42  feet  \ox/z  inches;  Lambercht,  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan,  second.  Running  long  jump,  Halpin, 
Olympic  Athletic  Club  of  New  York,  won  with 
23  feet,  with  Copeland,  of  the  Manhattans,  sec¬ 
ond.  Barry,  of  Queens  College,  put  the  16- 
pound  hammer  127  feet  1  inch  and  won,  with 
Queckberner  second.  Godshall,  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tans,  won  the  pole  vault  with  10  feet,  Whitehorn 
second.  Condon,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  won  in  putting  the  56  pound  weight  with 
27  feet  9  inches,  with  Queckberner  second. 

Swimming  Tournament. — The  first  swim¬ 
ming  tournament  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  of  New  York,  took  place  from 
their  boat  house  on  the  Harlem  River  Sept.  1. 
The  boat  house  and  floats  were  well  filled  with 
invited  guests,  while  the  adjoining  bulkhead  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  weather  and  wa¬ 
ter  were  perfect,  a  slight  tide  running  up  stream 
at  the  beginning  of  the  races,  which  favored  the 
contestants  slightly.  The  first  race  was  the  one 
half  mile  for  members,  and  brought  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  gentlemen:  W.  Kennell,  N. 
Johnson,  C.  Curtis,  F.  C.  Schwartz.  They  fin¬ 
ished  the  race  in  the  above  order,  Kennell  win¬ 
ning  quite  easily  in  14  minutes  41  seconds;  John¬ 
son’s  time,  14  minutes  56  seconds.  For  the  mile 
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race  Chris.  Holdeman,  a  one  legged  man,  C. 
Bell  of  the  Pastime  Athletic  Club  and  R.  Ruhl 
were  the  contestants.  This  was  a  walk-over  for 
the  Pastime  Athletic  Club  man,  who  passed  the 
half  mile  in  13  minutes  10  seconds  and  the  mile 
in  27  minutes  14  seconds,  Holdeman  being 
second  in  28  minutes  21  seconds.  Four  mem¬ 
bers  raced  across  the  river  in  tubs,  the  winner 
being  William  Holt  and  second  man  H.  A.  Rich. 
Fowler  tumbled  into  the  river  when  half  way 
across.  Nine  young  men  competed  in  the  100 
yards  amateur  swimming  race.  A1  Camacho 
set  out  the  work,  with  W.  C.  Johnson  close  up, 
the  rest  straggling  out.  Camacho  won  after  a 
hard  and  exciting  race,  Johnson,  the  second 
man,  fainting  at  the  finish.  The  performance  of 
the  winner  was  very  creditable,  as  he  only  went 
in  the  race  at  the  solicitation  of  his  club  mem¬ 
bers.  His  time  was  im.  17  2-5S. 

BASE  BALL. 

Rkcord  of  the  Leagues. — Following  is  the 
record  of  the  National  Base  Ball  League  and 
the  American  Association  up  to  Sept  18.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  New  Yorks  retain  an  ap¬ 
parently  safe  lead  in  the  League,  while  the  St 
Louis  club  are  ahead  by  the  same  number  of 
games  in  the  Association: 
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71 

.373 
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73 
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The  Australian  Trip. — Mr.  A.  G.  Spald¬ 
ing,  of  Chicago,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  Australian  tour,  and  he  now  has  one  (or 
more)  representatives  of  each  club  in  the  “All 
American”  team,  as  follows:  Ward,  of  New 
York,  captain;  Kelly,  of  Boston;  Wood  and 
Fogarty,  of  Philadelphia;  Tieman,  of  New  York  ; 
Healey,  of  Indianapolis;  Donnely,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Simpson,  of  Newark.  The  Chicagos 
and  All  Americas  will  play  their  farewell  game 
here  Oct.  20,  and  leave  Oct.  21  in  a  special  Pull¬ 
man  car,  with  a  dining  car  attached,  in  which 
they  will  live  and  travel  until  they  reach  San 
}•  rancisco.  The  games  so  far  arranged  are  as 
follow:  St.  Paul,  Oct.  22;  Des  Moines,  23: 
Kansas  City,  24;  Omaha,  25;  Hastings,  Neb., 
26;  Denver,  27  and  28;  Salt  Lake  City,  30  and 
31.  Negotiations  are  now  pending  to  take  the 
party  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco  via  Butte 
City,  Helena,  Spokane  Falls,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  in  which  event  the  special  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining  car  will  be  run  the  entire  trip. 
1-eigh  Lynch,  the  business  manager  of  the  trip, 


sails  for  Australia  soon  to  complete  arrangements 
there.  The  clubs  sail  from  San  Francisco  Nov. 

17-  _ 

BICYCLING. 

World  Bicycle  Tournament. — The  bi¬ 
cycle  tournament  held  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4-8,  was  a 
most  attractive  feature,  bringing  into  competi¬ 
tion  the  best  amateur  and  professional  cyclists 
of  America,  and  several  of  the  leading  profes¬ 
sionals  of  England.  The  races  were  run  on  a 
half-mile  track,  specially  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  although  the  rainy  weather  and  the  new 
track  prevented  fast  time,  the  results  of  the 
tournament  were  very  gratifying.  -Over  15,000 
persons,  from  all  sections,  witnessed  the  races 
on  the  opening  day.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mar)'  of  the  events: 

FIRST  DAY. 

One  Mile  Professional,  Tandem,  Tricycle  — 
F.  W.  Allard  and  Jack  Lee,  of  Coventry',  Eng¬ 
land,  first;  W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  Col.,  and 
James  Dubois,  champion  of  France,  second; 
H.  S.  Crocker  and  R.  Neilson,  Boston,  third. 
Time,  3m,  17  3-5S.  Mile  Amateur  Bicycle,  Nov- 
vices  —  K.  Brown,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  first;  R. 
W.  Jameson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  second;  W.  B. 
Milley,  Buffalo,  third.  Time,  3:033  5s.  Brown, 
who  is  a  student  at  Harvard  College,  won  after 
a  hard  struggle  with  Jameson.  Ten  Miles 
Amatuer  Bicycle  Championship  League  of  Am¬ 
erican  Wheelmen  —  Wm.  Windle,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  first;  time,  31  m.  37  3-5.  H.  R.  Winship, 
Chicago,  second;  31m.  41  2-5S.  Mr.  Midgley, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  third;  31m.  42s.  One  Mile 
Professional  Bicycle  Handicap  —  H.  G.  Crocker, 
Boston,  (ten  yards  start),  first;  time,  2m.  43  2-5S. 
W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver  (20  yards  start),  second; 
time,  2m.  44  4-5S.  S.  Eastwood,  Denver  (100 
yards  start),  third;  time,  2m.  45  4-5S.  One  Mile 
Amateur  Bicycle,  3:10  Class  —  Bert  Meyer, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  first;  time,  2m.  54  1-5S.  A.  C. 
Barker,  Pittsburg,  second;  time,  2m.  55  3-5S. 
E.  O.  Pasicoe,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  third;  time, 
2m.  562-5S.  Two  Miles  Amateur  Bicycle  Race, 
Championship  of  New  York  State  —  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Niagara  Falls,  first;  time,  6m.  22  2-5S. 
H.  J.  Hall,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  second;  time,  6m.  23s. 
O.  J.  Iven,  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  third;  time,  6m. 
24s.  Three  Miles  Professional  Bicycle  Champion¬ 
ship —  H.  G.  Crocker,  Boston,  first;  time,  urn. 
7  2-5S.  W.  A.  Rowe,  Lynn,  second;  time,  urn. 
8s.  W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  third;  by  an  inch. 
This  was  the  first  heat  of  a  championship  event 
the  prize  for  which  is  $  1,000.  The  time  of  the 
last  half  mile  was  im.  16  2-5S.  Three  Mile 
Amateur  Tandem  Tricycle — W.  E.  Custard, 
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Philadelphia,  and  Brown,  Washington,  first, 
time,  9m.  48  2-5S.  A.  C.  Banker  and  W.  D. 
Banker,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  second;  time,  9m.  59s. 
C.  P.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  H.  E. 
Ducker,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  third;  time,  10m.  8 
1-5S.  Two  Miles  Professional  Bicycle  Handicap 
Race  for  Rover  Wheels  Only  —  F.  W.  Allard, 
Coventry,  England,  allowed  ten  yards  start,  first; 
time,  6m.  30s.  Jack  Lee,  Coventry,  England, 
scratch,  second;  time  6m.  20  1-5S.  One  Mile 
Amateur  Tandem  Bicycle  Race  —  A.  C.  Banker, 
and  W.  D.  Banker,  Pittsburg,  first;  time  3m. 
20  1-5S.  R.  H.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  H. 
J.  Hall,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  second;  time,  20  3-5S. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  bicycle  races  at  Exposition  Park  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  5,  were  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  first  day,  both  the  handicaps  and  scratch 
events  proving  very  interesting.  The  track  was 
but  slightly  improved,  however,  and  the  wind 
blew  so  strong  that  no  fast  time  was  recorded. 
In  the  professional  events  Horace  Crocker  of 
Boston  again  showed  his  superiority  over  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Rowe.  The  Englishmen,  Allard  and 
Lee,  did  not  show  up  to  advantage.  They  claim 
to  be  out  of  condition  and  ill  from  the  drinking 
water.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  races : 
Two  mile  amateur  bicycle  (Novices)  —  Kenneth 
Brown,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  time,  6m.  25  2-5S. 
F.  M.  Brinker,  Buffalo,  second;  W.  B.  Miller, 
Buffalo,  third.  Half  mile  professional  bicycle 
scratch  race — W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  first.  Time 
im.  23  4-5S.  W.  A.  Rowe,  Lynn,  second  by  a 
yard;  Ralph  Temple,  Chicago,  third  by  a  few 
inches.  Five  mile  amateur  bicycle  champion¬ 
ship  of  New  York  State  —  W.  S.  Campbell, 
Niagara  Falls,  first.  Time,  iSm.  26s.  H.  J. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  second  by  five  yards;  T. 
W.  Roberts,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  third.  Three 
mile  amateur  safety  bicycle  race  handicap — R. 
H.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  150  yards  start, 
first.  Time,  9m.  57  4-5S.  P.  J.  Birlo,  Boston, 
Mass.,  160  yards  start,  second;  W.  D.  Banker, 
Pittsburg,  160  yards  start,  third.  Three  mile 
professional  bicycle  handicap  —  W.  J.  Morgan, 
New  York,  400  yards  start,  first.  Time  9m.  5s. 
Horace  Crocker,  Boston,  scratch,  second  by 
twenty  yards;  Ralph  Temple,  Chicago,  scratch, 
third  by  a  foot;  W.  A.  Rowe,  Lynn,  scratch, 
fourth  by  a  foot;  W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  30  yards, 
fifth.  One  mile  amateur  bicycle  team  club  race 
—  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen,  Chicago,  first.  Time,  2m. 
58s.  H.  S.  Winship,  Chicago,  second;  W.  E. 
Crist,  Washington,  third;  A.  E.  Lumsden,  Chi¬ 
cago,  fourth.  The  Dearborn  Cycling  Club  of 
Chicago  won  with  twenty  points,  Capital  Cycle 
Club  of  Washington  second  with  10  points. 
Five  mile  professional  tandem  tricycle  handicap 


—  H.  G.  Crocker  and  R.  Neilson,  Boston,  120 
yards  start,  first.  Time,  16m.  20  1-5S.;  W.  F. 
Knapp  and  Jules  Dubois,  250  yards  start,  second. 
F.  W.  Allard  and  Jack  Lee  started  from  the 
scratch,  but  retired  at  two  miles.  Five  miles 
amateur  bicycle  L.  A.  W.  championship  —  W. 
E.  Crist,  Washington,  first.  Time,  21m.  47s.; 
Frederick  Foster,  Toronto,  Ont.,  second.  Fos¬ 
ter  ran  into  the  rails  when  100  yards  from  home 
and  Crist  finished  alone.  Two  mile  amateur 
tandem  bicycle — A.  C.  Banker  and  W.  D. 
Banker,  Pittsburg,  first.  Time,  6m.  51s.  R.  H. 
Davis,  Boston,  and  H.  J.  Hall,  Jr.,  Brooklyn, 
second;  P.  M.  Harris  and  V.  H.  Muller,  New 
York,  third.  One  mile  professional  safety 
bicycle  handicap  —  F.  W.  Allard,  Coventry, 
England,  scrath,  first.  Time,  3m.  4  3-5S. ;  Jack 
Lee,  Birmingham,  England,  scratch,  second,  by 
a  length;  Jules  Dubois,  Paris,  France,  40  yards 
start,  third;  George  Seymour,  Boston,  80 yards, 
fourth.  One  mile  amateur  bicycle  handicap  — 
H.  L.  Kingsland,  Baltimore,  (70  yards  start), 
first;  Bert  Meyers,  Peoria,  Ill.,  (100  yards  start), 
second;  H.  R.  Winship,  Chicago  (100  yards 
start),  third;  W.  Windle,  Millbury,  Mass., 
(scratch),  fourth.  Time,  2m.  47s.  Twenty-two 
men  started  in  this  race,  and  it  was  the  event  of 
the  day.  In  the  morning,  starting  at  10  o’clock, 
a  parade  was  held  in  which  850  men  took  part, 
being  the  largest  parade  ever  held  in  this  country. 
All  the  clubs  turned  out,  looking  their  best,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  imposing  parade.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  people  and  many  of  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  flags. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Fully  8,000  people  spent  the  entire  afternoon 
watching  the  bicycle  races.  The  events  were 
well  contested  and  the  two  days’  sport  proved 
satisfactory’.  An  unfortunate  accident  occurred 
in  the  three  mile  amateur  bicycle  race,  resulting 
in  severe  injuries  to  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  took  a  bad  header.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  races:  Three  mile  amateur 
bicycle  L.  A.  W.  championship  —  W.  Windle, 
Millbury,  Mass.,  first.  Time,  9m.  27s.  A.  E. 
Lumsden,  Chicago,  second;  H.  R.  Winship, 
Chicago,  third.  Five  mile  professional  bicycle 
race,  Second  Heat  of  World  Championship  — 
Ralph  Temple,  Chicago,  first.  Time,  iSm.  2>lA s. 
W.  A.  Rowe,  Lynn,  Mass.,  second;  H.  G. 
Crocker,  Boston,  third;  Robert  Neilson,  Boston, 
fourth;  W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  fifth;  Eddie  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Philadelphia,  sixth.  Two  mile  amateur 
rover  bicycle  race — R.  H.  Davis,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  first.  Time,  6m.  59  3-5S.  P.  J.  Berls, 
South  Boston,  second;  W.  E.  Crist,  Washington, 
third.  Five  mile  amateur  bicycle,  16  minute 
class  — A.  C.  Banker,  Pittsburg,  first.  Time, 
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17m.  50s.  W.  D.  Banker,  Pittsburg,  second;  S. 
W.  Merrihew,  Wilmington.  Del.,  third.  One 
mile  professional  tandem  tricycle  handicap  —  H. 

G.  Crocker  and  R.  Neilson,  Boston,  scratch,  first, 
Time,  2m.  58  2  5s.  Jules  Du  Bois,  Paris,  and 
W.  F.  Knapp,  Denver,  Col.,  fifty  yards,  second; 
F.  W.  Allard,  Coventry,  England,  and  Jack  Lee, 
Birmingham,  England,  scratch,  third.  Half 
mile  amateur  tandem  bicycle  — scratch,  A.  C. 
and  W.  D.  Banker.  Pittsburg,  first.  Time,  im. 
26  2  5s.  R.  H.  Davis,  Cambridge,  and  H.  J. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  second;  W.  E.  Crist  and 
Phil  Brown,  Washington,  third.  One  mile 
amateur  bicycle  race  —  scratch,  W.  Windle, 
Millbury,  Mass.,  first;  Fred  Midgley,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  second;  W.  J.  Wilhelm,  Reading,  Pa., 
third.  Five  mile  professional  safety  bicycle  race 
—  F.  W.  Allard,  Coventry,  England,  scratch, 
first.  Time,  17m.  51  1-5S.  lack  Lee,  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  scratch,  second;  H.  G.  Crocker, 
Boston,  third.  Two  mile  amateur  bicycle 
handicap—  H.  R.  Winship,  Chicago,  250  yards, 
first.  Time,  6m.  9  3*5s.  A.  E.  Lumsden,  Chi¬ 
cago,  175  yards,  second;  A.  C.  Banker,  Pitts- 
bury,  250  yards,  third.  Three  mile  professional 
tricycle  race  —  scratch,  Jack  Lee,  Birmingham, 
England,  first.  Time,  12m,  7  3-5S.  F.  W. 
Allard,  Coventry,  England,  second  by  a  yard; 

H.  G.  Crocker,  Newton,  Mass.,  third  by  a  yard. 
One  mile  amateur  bicycle  championship  of 
Buffalo  —  J.  B.  Milley,  first.  Time,  3m.  22  1-5S. 
W.  B.  Milley,  second,  W.  G.  Schack,  third.  F. 
M.  Banks  fell  when  second  and  severely  cut  his 
head. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Owing  to  rain  and  heavy  track  the  final  heats 
in  the  bicjtrle  tournament  were  postponed  until 
Monday,  Sept.  10.  The  one  mile  amateur  tandem 
race  was  won  by  Crist  and  Brown,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  3m.  4s.  The  half  mile  amateur  race  was 
won  by  Windle,  of  Massachusetts;  Campbell, 
of  New  York,  2d;  time,  im  22  3-5S.  Rowe 
won  the  two  mile  prolessional  race,  with  Temple 
2d;  time,  5m.  54  3-5S.  The  mile  amateur  handi¬ 
cap  was  won  by  Lumsden,  of  Chicago,  who  had 
400  yds.  start;  time,  3  m.  21s.  The  final  heat  in 
the  world’s  championship  race  was  won  by 
Rowe  in  2m.  52  2-3S.  This  gives  Rowe  first 
prize,  Crocker  second  and  Knapp  and  Nelson 
tied  for  third.  Banker  Brothers  won  the  mile 
amateur  tandem  in  2m.  47s.  The  last  race  of 
the  day,  a  one  mile  amateur,  was  won  by  Rascio 
in  3m.  2s. 

Chicago  Cyclists. —  A  gcod  number  of 
spectators  assembled  at  Cheltenham  Beach,  Chi- 
Aug.  25,  to  witness  the  bicycle  races  for 
championship  prizes.  Following  is  a  summary 
ot  the  events:  One  mile  novice  — Tom  Roe, 


first;  M.  A.  Hosford,  second.  Time,  2:55. 
Illinois  Club  championship  —  A.  C.  Fordham, 
first;  H.  E.  Morris,  second.  Time,  2:52  2-5. 
Two  mile  state  championship  —  Lumsden,  first; 
Van  Sicklen,  second;  a  close  and  exciting  finish. 
Time,  5:33  3-5.  One  mile  handicap  —  W.  B. 
Greenleaf  (90  yds.)  first;  George  Thorne  (S5  yds.) 
second.  Time,  2:41  4-5.  Lincoln  Club  cham¬ 
pionship,  one  mile  —  A.  M.  Luce,  first;  F.  E. 
Spooner,  second.  Time,  2:55,  2-5.  One  mile 
state  championship  —  Lumsden,  first;  Van 
Sicklen,  second.  Time,  2:51.  Quarter  mile 
dash  —  G.  P.  Washburn,  first;  W.  B.  Greenleaf, 
second.  Time,  40  2-5  sec.  Fort  Dearborn  Club 
championship — M.  A.  Hosford,  first;  C.  J. 
Vodoz,  second.  Two  mile  handicap  —  W.  B. 
Greenleaf,  (175  yds.)  first;  Wimmerstead,  (250 
yds.)  second.  Time,  5:39.  P'ive  mile  state 
championship  —  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen,  first;  H. 
R.  Winship,  second.  Time,  14:48  2-5.  Two 
mile  consolation  race  —  Winship,  first.  Time, 
6:02.  The  prizes  were  mainly  handsome  gold 
medals. 

Long  Distance  Bicycling. —  An  important 
feature  in  connection  with  the  great  bicycle  tour¬ 
nament  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  the  100-mile  race 
from  Erie,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo.  This  took  place  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  8,  and  despite  the  rain  it  was 
the  greatest  race,  everything  considered,  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  the  cycling  world.  At 
precisely  six  o’clock  Saturday  morning  twenty- 
two  contestants  mounted  their  wheels  at  Erie 
and  at  the  word  “Go!  ”  started  off  on  their  long 
journey.  At  just  ten  o’clock  the  wheelmen 
passed  Westfield  with  Austin  Banks,  of  Denver, 
Col.,  in  front.  At  12:20  p.  \i.  they  passed  Silver 
Creek  with  about  60  miles  of  the  journey  cover¬ 
ed,  Dampman,  of  Holybrook,  Pa.,  Merrihew, 
and  McDaniel,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  were  in  the 
lead  and  the  others  were  strung  out  behind.  At 
12:45  they  were  at  Irving,  with  Lenze,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  first,  Dampman,  Merrihew  and  McDaniel 
follow  ing.  West  Hamberg  was  reached  at  2:45 
with  Lenze,  Dampman,  Merrihew  and  Mc¬ 
Daniel  bunched.  Twenty-two  miles  yet  to  go. 
Limestone  Hill  was  passed  a  few  minutes  after 
3  o’clock,  McDaniel  leading,  Dampman  second, 
Lenze  third.  A  score  of  wheelmen  here  picked 
them  up  and  coached  them  into  the  city.  At 
3:40  the  first  ’cyclist  hove  in  sight  on  Humboldt 
parkway,  leading  to  the  fair  grounds,  and  the 
cry  went  up,  “Here  they  come.”  McDaniel 
was  about  three  feet  ahead  of  Dampman.  As 
they  came  on  the  grounds  mudsplashed  and  dir¬ 
ty,  tired  and  exhausted, the  great  crow  d  of  30,000 
people  sent  up  a  cheer  that  caused  them  to  look 
up  and  laugh.  They  had  to  go  around  the  park 
meadows  three  times  in  order  to  complete  the  100 
miles.  At  3:47  Lenze  entered  the  gate,  and  at 
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3:53  G.  A.  Tivy.  of  St.  Louis,  whizzed  past, 
looking  the  freshest  of  the  lot,  though  a  mile 
behind.  At  3:56  Merrihew  went  past,  looking 
almost  exhausted,  but  game.  At  just  3:03^ 
Dampman  went  on  his  final  circuit.  “  Keep  her 
up!”  yelled  the  crowd.  Then  came  McDaniel, 
fagged  out.  At  4:07  Dampman  finished  his 
100th  mile  in  9  hours,  28  3-5  seconds,  very  re¬ 
markable  considering  the  roads.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  Dampman?”  yelled  the  crowd. 
“  He’s  all  right,”  came  the  response,  and  he  was 
picked  up  by  his  friends  and  carried  from  the 
track.  Then  came  McDaniel,  game  to  the  last, 
finishing  in  9  hours,  55  minutes,  2-5  seconds. 
The  third  man  was  Lenze,  of  Pittsburg,  in  10 
hours,  4  minutes,  44  4-5  seconds;  the  fourth 
man  ,  Tivy,  of  St.  Louis,  in  10  hours,  8  minutes, 
21  3-5  seconds,  and  the  fifth  man  Merrihew,  of 
Wilmington,  in  10  hours,  10  minutes,  52  4-5  sec¬ 
onds.  There  were  four  prizes,  medals,  offered 
by  “The  Bicycle  World.”  Following  is  the 
list  of  competitors  and  summary  of  those  who 
completed  the  full  distance:  George  E.  Kanler, 
Millersville,  Pa.;  Fred  A.  Eldred,  Springfield; 
Mass.;  Frank  M.  Dampman,  Honey  Brook,  Pa., 
P.  M.  Harris,  New  York;  Val.  H.  Muller,  New 
York;  Robert  Girwing,  Denver,  Col.;  Roy  S. 
Blowers,  Westfield,  N.  Y.;  George  Mclntire, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Frank  McDaniels,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
S.  Wallace  Merrihue,  Wilmington,  Del.;  G.  A. 
Tivy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frank  G.  Lenz,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  P.  J.  Berio,  South  Boston,  Mass.;  Austin 
Banks,  Denver,  Col.,  and  C.  H.  Metz,  Utica, 


N.  Y. 

Arrival.  Riding:  time. 

Contestants.  h.  m.  s.  h.  m.  s. 

Dampman  .  4  04  20  3-6  0  52  244  3-5 

McDaniels .  4  07  23.4-5  9  55  23  4-6 

Lenz . 4  10  44 '4-5  10  04  44  4-5 

Tivy .  4  20  20  3-5  10  OH  213-5 

Merrihue .  4  22  52  4-5  10  10  52  4-5 

Blowers .  4  41  15  10  25  45 


A  Rough  Riding  Record. —  Mr.  J.  P.  Hail, 
of  Albany,  Oregon,  left  that  place  Aug.  5,  for  a 
400  mile  trip  through  Southern  Oregon  to  Coos 
Bay  and  return.  He  crossed  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains  twice  and  traveled  for  150  miles  over 
a  rough  mountain  trail,  a  road  on  which  had 
never  been  ridden  a  bicycle.  He  was  several 
times  warned  not  to  do  it,  the  road  being  con¬ 
sidered  utterly  impassable  to  bicycle  travel.  He 
persevered,  riding  most  of  the  way  and  walking 
the  balance,  and  therefore  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  ridden  over  nearly  150  miles  of  the 
roughest  of  rough  Oregon  roads.  The  machine 
ridden  was  a  52-inch,  1888  pattern  Columbia 
Light  Roadster,  which  stood  the  test  of  the  trip 
with  the  utmost  impunity. 


BOATING. 

O’Connor  vs.  Gaudaur. — The  principal  event 


of  the  regatta  at  Sturgeon  Point,  Canada,  on 
Aug.  21  and  26,  was  the  defeat  of  Jacob  Gau¬ 
daur  by  William  O’Connor  on  the  second  day. 
When  Referee  Tymon  called  the  men  out, 
Gaudaur,  in  a  scarlet  shirt,  was  the  last  to  answer 
the  summons.  Finally  the  four  men  were  got 
away  to  a  good  start,  Wise  having  the  best  of 
it  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  in-shore  posi¬ 
tion.  The  wind  was  off  shore,  and  the  water  a 
bit  rough  toward  the  turn,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  start,  but  this  was  not  objectionable,  as 
it  was  trifling,  and  even  Gaudaur,  who  is  seldom 
satisfied  with  the  water,  acknowledged  that  it 
was  all  he  could  ask.  O’Connor  was  the  first  to 
draw  to  the  front.  The  other  three  were  bunched. 
At  half  a  mile  all  the  men  were  going  very  fast. 
O’Connor  had  a  decided  lead,  Gaudaur  second. 
Lee  and  Wise  formed  the  rear  detachment,  and 
were  making  a  great  race  of  it,  Lee  having  a 
bit  the  best  of  it.  A  furlong  farther  on  Gaudaur, 
who  had  been  working  in  from  outside  position, 
was  in  O’Connor’s  water,  about  a  length  behind 
the  Toronto  man,  and  getting  his  backwash. 
O’Connor  evidently  felt  confident  now,  for  he 
dropped  a  stroke  twice  and  waved  his  hand  to 
his  enthusiastic  friends  on  the  referee’s  steamer. 
Lee  and  Wise  were  still  racing  at  each  other, 
and  the  contest,  as  had  been  expected,  divided 
into  two  races  between  O’Connor  and  Gaudaur 
and  between  Lee  and  Wise.  O’Connor  reached 
his  buoy  in  9:38,  a  length  ahead  of  Gaudaur,  on 
whom  Lee,  too,  had  crept  up  until,  when  they 
rounded  and  squared  away  for  home,  Lee  was 
in  second  place  and  remained  so  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  when  Gaudaur,  by  a  desperate 
spurt,  passed  him  and  continued  the  hopeless 
chase  after  O’Connor.  At  a  mile  from  home  the 
procession  was  thus  —  O’Connor  two  lengths 
ahead  of  Gaudaur,  who  was  a  length  ahead  of 
Lee,  Wise  being  a  couple  of  lengths  behind  his 
old  opponent.  O’Connor  was  rowing  28  strokes, 
and  calling  encouragingly  to  Lee  that  he  held 
Gaudaur  safe,  although  the  latter  was  putting  in 
about  30  strokes  to  the  minute.  The  distance 
between  Gaudaur  and  Lee  increased,  but  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  lead  was  not  reduced  and  at  one  time  he 
was  a  dozen  lengths  ahead  of  Wise,  who  hit  it 
up  very  lively  the  rest  of  the  way,  getting  up 
till  his  boat  lapped  Lee’s  but  farther  he  could 
not  get.  O’Connor  crossed  the  line  a  length 
ahead  of  Gaudaur,  who  was  a  couple  of  lengths 
ahead  of  Lee.  Time,  19:43. 

Teemer  Wins  Again.— The  single  scull  race, 
three  miles,  with  turn,  on  Lake  Keuka,  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  between  John  Teem¬ 
er,  Albert  Hamm  and  James  Ten  Lyck,  was 
won  by  Teemer  by  a  length  in  the  fast  time  of 
20  min.  5  sec.  '  The  water  was  very  rough  when 
Teemer  got  the  inside  position,  while  Hamm’S 
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toss  gave  him  the  place  farthest  out.  Hamm  s 
oars  were  first  in  the  water,  and  he  thus  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  lead.  Teemer  soon  succeeded 
in  overtaking  Hamm,  and  for  the  next  five 
minutes  both  raced  for  first  position.  Ten  Eyck 
was  half  a  length  behind,  and  tried  hard  to  get 
even  with  Hamm,  but  the  latter  was  too  much 
for  the  Boston  man.  The  turn  was  reached  in 
10  min.  10  sec.  from  the  start.  Hamm  was  first 
to  come  up,  but  he  lost  his  position  by  fouling 
with  Teemer.  The  accident  gave  the  McKees¬ 
port  man  the  lead,  which  he,  with  dint  of  great 
exertion,  maintained  to  the  finish.  Hamm  tried 
to  recover  the  lost  ground  in  the  homestretch, 
and  chased  Teemer  hard  the  whole  way.  But 
it  wfas  to  no  purpose.  Teemer  drove  his  boat 
through  the  lumpy  w’ater  in  beautiful  style  and 
fine  form,  despite  the  fact  that  he  occasionally 
lost  a  stroke  by  the  roughness  of  the  waves. 
Ten  Eyck  made  one  last  spurt  on  the  final  half 
mile,  but  failed  to  come  up  with  Hamm,  who  w'as 
giving  close  chase  to  Teemer.  Teemer’s  boat 
came  in  just  a  length  ahead  of  Hamm’s,  and  six 
lengths  ahead  of  Ten  Eyck.  The  prizes  were 
$1,00  to  winner,  and  $100  and  expenses  to 
second. 

The  Nonpareil’s  Regatta. — The  tenth 
annual  regatta  of  the  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club 
was  held  on  the  Harlem  River,  New  York,  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  25.  There  wrere  ninety  entries 
and  the  races  were  rowed  over  a  mile  course 
from  Macomb’s  Dam  dowm,  with  a  favorable 
tide.  Results  were  as  follows:  Junior  Singles 
—  P.  H.  Morgan,  1st,  in  8  min.  8  sec.;  J.  J. 
Murphy,  2d.  in  8  min.  17  sec.;  J.  H.  Miller,  3d. 
Junior  Pair-oared  Gigs  —  Three  crew’s  started. 
E.  A.  Nikola,  stroke;  George  C.  Schneider,  bow, 
and  H.  W.  Nelson,  coxswain,  w'on  by  four 
lengths  in  8  min.  33  sec.  Single  Gigs — Joseph 
Meehan  1st.  in  8  min.  23  sec.;  J.  J.  Kraft,  2d.  in 
8  min.  34  sec.  W.  Grimes  and  H.  Cook  collided. 
Senior  Pair  Oars  —  Three  crews  started.  C.  H. 
Beck,  stroke;  A.  H.  Beck,  bow*,  and  Charles 
Schilling,  coxswain,  won  by  3  lengths  in  7  min. 
27  sec.  Four-oared  Gigs  —  Four  crews  started. 
Harry  Z winger,  captain;  R.  C.  Boldecker,  F. 
Zielecke,  J.  R.  Miller  and  George  R.  Simpson, 
coxswain,  won  by  several  lengths  in  6  min. 
22  sec.  Senior  Singles  —  George  Delaney,  1st. 
by  three  lengths  in  7  min.  12  sec.  ;  Harry  Z  winger, 
2d.  in  7  min.  15  sec.  Eight-oared  Shells  — 
William  Cody  (captain),  F.  C.  Boedecker,  C.  H. 
Beck,  John  Canavan,  J.  J.  Murphy,  J.  E.  Plum¬ 
mer,  J.  N.  Miller,  J.  P.  Ryker  and  Charles 
Schilling  ^coxswain),  won  in  5  min.  31  sec. 

Fitzpatrick  vs.  Largan. —  A  single  scull 
race  took  place  Sept.  22,  on  the  Kill  Yon  Kull, 
between  John  Fitzpatrick,  an  English  oarsman, 


and  Jack  Largan,  who  claims  the  championship 
of  England.  The  stakes  were  $ 250  a  side.  The 
course  w*as  a  little  less  three  miles,  with  a  turn. 
The  men  got  off  w'ell  together  and  kept  side  by 
side  for  about  200  yards  from  the  start,  when 
Fitzpatrick  took  the  lead  and  maintained  it  to 
the  finish.  Fitzpatrick’s  time  was  tw’enty-six 
minutes.  He  finished  twenty  seconds  ahead  of 
Largan. 


KENNEL. 

American  Kennel  Club. — At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  American  Kennel  Club,  held 
Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  at  44  Broadway,  New 
York,  the  following  members  and  delegates  wrere 
present,  namely,  Messrs.  August  Belmont,  Jr., 
President,  J.  O.  Donner,  Thomas  H.  Terry,  F. 
R.  Hitchcock,  J.  L.  Anthony,  H.  F.  Schellhass, 
Percy  C.  Ohl,  C.  J.  Peshall,  H.  E.  Cook,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Hon.  John  S.  Wise.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  President  stated  that  the  Secretary  would 
be  absent  in  Europe  for  six  wreeks  or  two  months, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Schellhass  be 
elected  secretary  pro  tern .,  which  this  gentleman 
declined.  Mr.  Lewis  was  then  elected.  Mr. 
Peshall  moved  that  the  expunging  of  the  Staf¬ 
ford  Springs  Show  from  the  list  of  members 
should  be  reconsidered.  It  was  moved  that  a 
quorum  should  consist  of  seven  in  future,  in¬ 
stead  of  five,  as  in  the  past.  A  proposition  by 
Mr.  Peshall,  that  the  alteration  in  the  rules  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  different  sporting 
papers,  was  carried.  A  resolution  was  passed 
which  simplifies  Rule  2.  It  was  resolved  that 
*he  puppy  classes  in  the  following  breeds  should 
be  changed  from  under  12  months  to  under  18 
months,  viz.:  St.  Bernard,  mastiffs,  great  Danes, 
and  Irish  setters.  The  president  read  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Bench  Show  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  with  regard  to  affiliation  with  the  A. 
K.  C.,  and  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  Kennel 
Club;  on  a  motion  it  was  agreed  to  leave  it  in 
the  president’s  hands  to  confer  with  them,  which 
was  carried.  The  following  clubs  were  admitted 
to  membership:  Mascoutah  Kennel  Club, Chicago 
and  Columbus,  Ga.;  whilst  Columbus,  O.,  was 
laid  over.  Mr.  Peshall  then  moved  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  hear  an  appeal  from  Mr. 
Anthony  with  regard  to  the  division  of  third  at 
the  American  Field  Trials,  and  proposed  Mr.  F. 
R.  Hitchcock  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter;  this 
gentleman,  however,  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  dogs  running  in  the  trials;  Mr.  Bel¬ 
mont  was  then  asked  to  act  as  referee,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so. 

A  Famous  Greyhound  Imported. —  Mr. 
H.  \Y.  Huntington,  proprietor  of  the  Mas- 
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ter  McGrath  Kennels,  Brooklyn,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  of  Sept.  7:  Highland  Chief, 
(formerly  Glen  Cary)  the  great  quartered  son  of 
Cartoise  and  Rechobite,  reached  me  in  safety 
after  his  long  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  probably  not  a  greyhound  in  all  Great  Britain 
that  has  more  blood  of  that  wonderful  Contango 
Chief.  He  will  make  his  bow  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  at  Buffalo.  I  prefer  to  leave  furth¬ 
er  remarks  to  the  judges  and  the  sporting  press. 

Toledo  Kennel  Club. — A  meeting  of  dog 
breeders  and  fanciers  was  held  Aug.  22,  in 
Toledo,  O.,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the 
Toledo  Kennel  Club,  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews;  vice  president, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cunniff;  secretary,  Mr.  M.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  J.  Frost;  delegate, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Conners.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  the  officers  of  the  club  and  Messrs. 
E.  A.  Longden,  H.  C.  Rushmore,  N.  W.  Coder, 
John  Waters  and  W.  Geroe.  Application  has 
been  made  for  membership  to  the  American 
Kennel  Club. 

Eastern  Field  Trial  Club. — A  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Field  Trial  Club  was  held  Tuesday, 
Sept.  11,  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  New  York, 
with  the  following  members  in  attendance,  viz. : 
Prest.  J.  Otto  Donner,  Washington  A.  Coster, 
Geo.  T.  Leach,  J.  L.  Breese,  F.  R.  Hitchcock, 
Col.  Odell  and  Dr.  N.  Rowe.  Mr.  Leach  re¬ 
ported  quail  abundant  at  High  Point,  N.  C.,  the 
scene  of  the  annual  field  trials  of  the  club.  The 
secretary  announced  that  the  club  had  placed 
$2,500  in  the  Atlantic  Trust  Co.,  with  $500  in 
hand  and  no  debts  or  liabilities.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hamilton’s  resignation  was  accepted.  By 
unanimous  vote  Mr.  D.  C.  Bergundthal,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  coming  field  trial,  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Hendricks 
as  an  associate.  The  following  was  added  to 
Rule  21,  viz:  That  the  judges  shall  give  the 
competing  brace  45  minutes;  if  upon  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  judges  at  the  expiration  of  the 
45  minutes,  no  decision  is  reached,  then  they 
shall  run  30  minutes  longer,  and  if  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  30  minutes  no  decision  is  again 
reached,  they  shall  run  another  30  minutes,  and 
so  on  until  a  decision  is  reached.  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded  as  an  addenda  to  rules: 
That  where  three  dogs  are  left  in  a  stake  at  the 
beginning  of  a  day,  the  by-dog  shall  run  a  side 
heat  under  a  judge  selected  by  the  regular  judges, 
at  and  during  the  length  of  time  the  dog  with 
which  he  will  compete  runs.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  decided  that  the  judges  should 
allow  forty-five  mintes  for  the  dogs  to  be  down 
in  the  first  heat  and  thirty  minutes  in  the  second, 
so  as  to  give  every  dog  a  chance  and  not  to  pro- 
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long  the  trial  unreasonably.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

The  St.  Bernard,  Plinlimmon. —  Mr.  J.  K. 
Emmet,  the  actor,  and  his  famous  St.  Bernard 
dog  Plinlimmon,  purchased  in  England  for  $5,- 
000,  were  passengers  on  the  White  Star  steamer 
Britannic,  which  arrived  in  New  York  Sept.  21. 
The  dog  is  to  appear  in  the  new  version  of 
“Fritz.”  He  is  an  immense  animal,  of  orange 
color.  He  weighs  206  pounds.  Plinlimmon 
was  sired  by  W.  G.  Marshall’s  Pilgrim,  his  dam 
being  Bessie  II.  Man  and  master  were  equally 
glad  to  get  to  America.  A  part  of  Plinlimmon’s 
duty  in  the  play  is  to  lie  down  and  permit  a  child 
to  pillow  its  head  upon  his  body.  Then  the 
villain  comes  along,  spies  the  child  and  dog  and 
sends  a  bullet  —  a  stage  bullet  —  through  the  St. 
Bernard.  Plinlimmon  and  his  master  will  be 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club,  of  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  “Ellen  Alice.” — One  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  accomplished  of  the 
coterie  of  lady  writers  on  the  sports  of  field  and 
flood,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Moriarty,  more  familiarly 
known  as  “Ellen  Alice,”  of  the  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm,  died  Sept,  2,  at  her  home  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  Thousands  of  readers  who  have 
admired  her  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  chase 
and  the  higher  class  of  field  sports  will  realize 
the  truth  of  the  following  brief  eulogy  from  one 
who  knew  her  well:  “Her  talents  were  of  a 
high  order,  but  her  extremely  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion  prevented  her  from  writing  oftener,  and  her 
native  modesty  kept  her  comparatively  unknown, 
while  under  happier  circumstances  she  might 
have  shone  a  literary  star  of  no  small  magnitude.  ’  ’ 

Thomas  Dawson. —  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson, 
the  Kennel  Editor  of  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
died  of  pneumonia,  Sept.  16,  at  the  Glenmore 
Hotel,  New  York.  Mr.  Dawson  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  for  many  years  previous  to 
his  arrival  in  America  was  a  well-known  breeder 
of  dogs  in  his  native  land,  England.  About  five 
years  ago  he  came  to  America,  and  was  for  a 
time  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sportsmen,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Sporting  Hour.  He  wrote  extensively  on  turf 
matters  and  kennel  topics,  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar.  He  was  engaged  as  Ken¬ 
nel  Editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm  about  a  year  ago,  and  has  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  filled  the  position  of  judge  at  bench 
shows  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  prema¬ 
ture  death  will  be  regretted  by  his  friends  in 
England  and  America. 
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TENNIS. 

Lawn  Tennis  Tournament.— The  eighth 
annual  tournament  of  the  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  was  played  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  and  Base  Ball  Club, 
Livingston,  S.  I.,  Sept.  12-17.  The  courts  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  weather  cool,  so 
that  the  games  were  enjoyed  by  the  players  and 
a  large  number  of  spectators.  The  tournament 
was  confined  to  gentlemen’s  doubles  and  open 
to  all  players  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
prizes  are  two  massive  silver  cups  for  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  tournament;  the  second  two  silver 
bowls,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  teams  beaten 
by  the  winners,  and  a  consolation  prize  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  silver  card  dishes,  in  plush  cases,  to 
be  competed  for  by  teams  beaten  in  the  first 
actual  match  played.  The  list  of  players  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  best  racketers  in  the  country'. 
Among  others  were;  H.  W.  Slocum,  winner  of 
the  single  championship  of  the  United  States  at 
Newport,  August  20;  the  Torrence  brothers,  the 
Canadian  champions  from  Quebec,  who  were 
admitted  to  compete  by  being  members  of  the 
Inglewood  Tennis  Club;  Foxhall  Keene,  the 
polo  player,  and  E.  R.  McMullen,  holder  of  a 
silver  medal  obtained  at  the  Hoboken  tourna¬ 
ment  in  June;  H.  A.  Taylor,  New  York,  and  J. 
S.  Clark,  Philadelphia;  Baton,  Sands,  Beach, 
Ludington,  Jr.,  B.  F.  Cummins  and  E.  W.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  the  Western  champions;  V.  G.  Hall  and 
O.  S.  Campbell,  New  York;  C.  J.  Post,  W.  A. 
Tomes,  of  Brooklyn,  and  W.  E.  Glynn  and  M. 
F.  Goodbody,  Englishmen.  Following  is  the 
score  of  the  first  day:  Preliminary’  Round  —  A. 
Torrence  and  M.  Torrence  defeated  M.  S.  Paton 
and  Sands  — 3— 6,  1—6,  6—1,  7—5,  9—7.  P. 
McMullen  and  C.  Hobart  beat  W.  E.  Glynn  and 
M.  F.  Goodbody — 6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — o.  Tennis 
Tournament  —  J.  Dwight  and  Q.  A.  Shaw  de¬ 
faulted  to  F.  Y.  Beach  and  C.  H.  Ludington,  Jr. 
First  Round  —  B.  F.  Cummins  and  E.  W.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  against  Beach  and  Ludington — 6—3, 4 — 6, 

6 —  4.  Five  all  unfinished. 

second  day. 

First  Round  —  B.  F.  Cummins  and  E.  W.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  beat  F.  V.  Beach  and  C.  H.  Ludington, 
Jr- — 6— 3,  4—6,  6 — 4.  7 — 9.  6 — 4.  E.  P.  Mc¬ 
Mullen  and  C.  Hobart  beat  H.  W.  Slocum, 
Jr.,  and  Foxhall  Keene  — 6 — 2,  3—6,  4 — 6, 

7— 5.  fi — 3-  Y.  G.  Hall  and  C.  S.  Campbell 
beat  C.  J.  Post  and  W.  A.  Tomes — 6 — 2,  6—1, 
6  1.  H.  A.  Taylor  and  J.  S.  Clark  beat  A. 
Torrence  and  M.  H.  Torrence,  Jr.— 6— 3,  6—4, 
6—3- 

third  DAY. 

Second  Round— V.  G.  Hall  and  C.  S.  Camp¬ 
bell  beat  H.  A.  Taylor  and  J.  S.  Clark— 6— 3, 


3 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 3.  E.  P.  McMullen  and  C.  Hobart 
beat  B.  F.  Cummins  and  E.  W.  McClellan  — 
6 — 2,  5 — 7,  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  Consolation  Prize  — 
Beach  and  Ludington  against  Post  and  Tomes 
— 7 — 5,  6 — 4,  10—8,  7 — all  (unfinished.) 

FOURTH  DAY. 

The  tennis  championship  of  America,  in 
doubles,  was  decided  Saturday,  Sept.  15,  the 
coveted  trophies,  two  massive  silver  cups,  by 
Tiffany,  having  been  won  by  Hall,  and  Campbell 
of  the  Columbia  College  Tennis  Club.  Their 
opponents  were  Hobart  and  MacMullen,  of  New 
York.  The  match  created  great  interest  and 
was  witnessed  by  1,000  people.  The  play  was 
animated  and  exciting,  and  the  result:  Hall  and 
Campbell  beat  Hobart  and  McMullen'6 — 4,  6 — 2, 
6 — 4.  The  result  was  unexpected,  as  the  home 
team  had  succeeded  in  defeating  Slocum,  the 
champion,  and  Keene  in  the  second  round.  The 
winners  appear  to  be  scarcely  over  20  years  of 
age.  Hall  started  his  tennis  career  in  18S3,  but 
played  in  few  tournaments  till  1885,  when  he 
played  in  several  important  matches,  namely  at 
New  Haven,  Orange  and  Harvard.  He  got  the 
first  prize  in  singles  at  the  intercollegiate  match 
at  Yale  Grounds  in  1S86,  and  in  June  this  year 
won,  with  Campbell,  the  championship  of  the 
New  England  States  at  New  Haven.  Campbell 
has  not  been  playing  much  for  a  few  years.  He 
has  won  prizes  at  Englewood,  Elberon,  and 
Wentworth.  The  Consolation  prize  contest  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows:  Beach  and  Ludington  beat 
Post  and  Tomes  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  8 — 10,  S — 10,  8 — 6. 

YACHTING. 

Macinac  Regatta. —  Owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  the  regatta  at  Macinac  Island,  Mich., 
was  postponed  two  successive  days,  and  was 
finally  sailed  Aug.  17.  The  races  for  second 
and  third  class  yachts  were  started  at  once,  the 
last  gun  being  fired  at  9:50  a.  m.  The  course 
was  a  triangle  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  the 
Minnie  M.  won  in  Class  B.,  time  4:29,  while  the 
City  of  the  Straits  won  in  Class  C.,  time,  4:32. 

Hyde  Park  Boat  Club.  —  The  handicap 
series  of  regattas  of  the  Hyde  Park  Boat  Club, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  was  concluded  Aug.  18,  by  a  race 
over  the  usual  course,  Commodore  Rosey’s 
Union  winning  in  1:05.  The  prize  was  a  hand¬ 
some  set  of  signals  and  flags.  The  Lemo  took 
second  prize,  a  silver  cup,  and  the  Frolic  third, 
a  marine  glass. 

The  Harlem  Regatta. —  The  annual  fall  re¬ 
gatta  of  the  Harlem  Yacht  Club  took  place 
Sept.  10,  over  the  club’s  course  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  Long  before  the  appointed  time  for  the 
races  to  begin  groups  of  spectators  began  to 
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gather  on  the  old  pier  at  120th  street  and  East 
River.  At  9:30  the  steamer  Crystal  Stream 
made  fast  to  the  dock,  and  the  members,  decked 
out  in  their  blue  uniforms  and  gilded  caps,  and 
the  pretty  girls  in  rainbow  hued  yachting  suits, 
began  to  crowd  its  decks.  At  10:45  the  steamer 
cast  off  her  moorings  and  headed  for  College 
Point,  which  she  reached  at  11:30.  At  12:05  the 
steamer  gave  a  whistle  for  the  boats  of  the  lower 
classes,  which  sailed  the  short  course,  to  start, 
and  at  12:10  the  other  boats  were  signaled  to 
begin  the  race.  There  were  fifty  entries,  divided 
into  eight  classes,  but  only  twenty  of  the  yachts 
started,  and  those  were  confined  to  six  classes. 
Classes  B,  C,  D  and  F,  which  governed  cabin 
sloops,  open  jib  and  mainsail  and  cat  rigged 
yachts  over  twenty-four  feet,  sailed  the  long 
course,  which  is  to  and  around  to  star-board  of 
Sands’  Point  Buoy  and  return,  passing  to  west¬ 
ward  of  Stepping  Stones  Light  both  ways,  and 
keeping  on  the  channel  side  of  all  government 
buoys  going  and  returning.  The  smaller  classes, 
G  and  H,  which  governed  cat  rigged  boats  un¬ 
der  twenty-four  feet,  sailed  the  short  course, 
which  was  to  and  around  Gangway  Buoy,  round¬ 
ing  the  same  to  port.  The  following  shows  the 
starters  and  the  finish: 

CLASS  B. 


Peerless,  first;  Flora,  second. 

Corrected 

Elapsed 

Start.  Finish.  Time. 

H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  8. 


Flora .  12  12  3»i  3  67  50  3  43  14 

Emma  and  Alice..  12  15  00  4  10  0:1  3  51  43 

Peerless .  12  14  49  4  02  22  3  42  23 

Theresa .  12  11  54  Did  not  finish 

Coquette .  12  15  00  4  04  50  3  49  50 

CLASS  C. 

Bessie  B.,  first;  Lavina  G.,  second. 

LavinaG .  12  10  47  3  26  07  3  15  20 

Helen .  12  12  50  Did  not  finish. 

Bessie  B .  12  11  34  3  28  04  3  11  20 

Florence .  12  11  54  4  22  53  4  04  09 

CLASS  D. 

Sophia  Emma,  first. 

Sophia  Emma .  12  11  00  4  19  10  4  08  00 

Gypsy .  12  12  45  Did  not  finish. 

CLASS  F. 

Gussie .  12  13  18  4  03  45  3  50  27 


CLASS  G. 

May  B.,  first;  Shamrock,  second. 

Shamrock .  12  06  30  3  37  08  3  30  38 

Restless .  12  07  07  Did  not  finish. 
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May  B .  12  07  47  3  20  02  3  06  35 

Helen  R .  12  08  30  4  12  28  3  58  18 

Gracie .  12  09  09  4  18  21  3  59  59 

CLASS  H. 

Vitesse,  first;  Happy  Thought,  second. 

Vitesse .  12  11  12  3  57  37  3  44  05 

Happy  Thought...  12  12  20  4  42  30  4  28  20 

Surprise .  12  12  21  Did  not  finish. 


The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Summers,  G.  Park- 
hill  and  Captain  P.  Grace. 

The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club.— A  special 
race,  for  sloop  yachts  under  41  feet,  was  held 
August  31,  over  a  course  of  27  nautical  miles, 
for  two  cups,  by  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club.  It 
was  a  great  race,  and  was  won  by  the  Chiquita, 
a  Burgess  sloop,  owned  by  August  Hemingway, 
of  Boston.  The  yachts  entered  were:  Pappoose, 
36  feet,  owned  by  Thayer  &  Simpkins,  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  Baboon,  39  feet  6  inches,  owned  by  C.  F. 
&  G.  C.  Adams,  of  Boston;  Chiquita,  39  feet  5 
inches,  owned  by  August  Hemingway,  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  Banshee,  39  feet  9  inches,  owned  by  P.  S. 
Pearsall,  of  New  York,  and  Nymph,  39  feet  6 
inches,  owned  by  F.  \V.  Flint,  of  New  York. 
At  the  start  the  Banshee  shot  across  the  imag¬ 
inary  line,  marking  the  starting  point  at  11:21:03 
o’clock,  with  the  Pappoose  two  minutes  later. 
Chiquita  scudded  across  under  full  sail  at  1 1 :24:o6, 
leading  the  Nymph  and  Baboon  in  the  order 
named.  The  last  four  boats  were  close  hauled 
and  put  off  on  the  starboard  tack.  A  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up  shortly  after  the  start  and  the 
Baboon  ran  up  her  gib  topsail  and  balloon  top¬ 
sail  to  catch  every  possible  breath  of  it.  Her 
example  was  followed  by  the  others.  The 
Chiquita  gave  signs  from  the  start  of  being  a 
superior  boat.  She  overhauled  and  passed  the 
Pappoose  at  12:13.  At  the  finish  there  was  a 
difference  of  only  eight  and  one  half  minutes 
between  the  winner  and  last  boat  in.  The  race 
was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  and  most 
satisfactory  over  the  Larchmont  course.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  time: 


Start 

F 

inish. 

Lapsed  time 

H. 

M. 

s. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

H. 

M. 

S. 

Banshee  . 

11 

21 

02 

3 

07 

56 

3 

46 

43 

Pappoose . 

11 

23 

00 

3 

16 

46 

3 

53 

45 

Chiquita . 

11 

24 

09 

3 

09 

25 

3 

45 

19 

Nymph . 

11 

24 

65 

3 

13 

04 

3 

48 

09 

Baboon . 

.  11 

25 

00 

3 

16 

40 

3 

51 

49 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


T  T  ERETOFORE  the  soldier  or  tour- 
1  [  ist,  with  knapsack  “  strapped  upon 
his  back,”  has  been  heavily  handicapped 
on  the  march  and  in  the  field,  as  the 
method  of  carrying  the  burden  prevented 
an  equal  adjustment  of  the  weight.  This 
serious  objection  is  overcome  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Palmer,  U.  S.  A., 
which  has  been  approved  by  a  board  of 
army  officers,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  best  knapsack.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  militia  and  let¬ 
ter  carriers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  pedestrians,  tourists,  mining  pros¬ 
pectors  or  any  one  who  wishes  to  make 
either  long  or  short  trips  on  foot  and  car¬ 
ry  more  or  less  luggage.  For  descriptive 
catalogue  address  George  Barnard  &  Co., 
108  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  Ohio 
sends  the  following  record  of  a  remarka¬ 
ble  catch  of  bass.  The  item  was  clipped 
from  a  local  journal  of  Canton:  Mr. 
Sam  Slomsky,  who  is  with  the  Canton 
Water  Works,  says  that  last  week  he 
caught  twenty-eight  nice  bass  in  one 
night.  He  credits  his  wonderful  success 
to  a  certain  patented  lure,  called  Pflue- 
ger’s  Luminous  Bait,  manufactured  by 
The  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Akron,  O.  This  is  not  a  fish  story,  and 
all  those  contemplating  an  outing,  we 
would  advise  to  try  the  bait  referred  to. 

Every  dog  owner  should  procure  a 
copy  of  the  concise  treatise  on  “Canine 
Diseases,”  which  may  be  had  free  upon 
application  to  Spratts’  Patent,  245  East 
Fifty-sixth  St.,  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  Harrington  Keene,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  angling,  says  of  the 
lately  invented  Horton  steel  rod:  “  This 
implement  is  far  the  greater  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  earlier  attempts  with  metal. 
It  consists  of  a  wood  handle,  as  in  the  or¬ 
dinary’  rod,  and  a  series  of  steel  tubes 
which  telescope  one  in  the  other,  and  are 
beautifully  tapered  and  tempered.  I 
have  one  of  these  rods  w  hich  I  use  on 


rough,  windy  days,  and  it  is  a  remarka¬ 
bly  powerful  and  yet  light  weapon,  weigh¬ 
ing  but  ten  ounces.  The  price  of  these 
rods  is  about  half  that  of  the  slipt  cane, 
and  with  ordinary  care  should  last  a  life¬ 
time.” 

The  labor  saving  books  made  by  How¬ 
ard  Challen  are  remarkably  useful  in  the 
office  of  the  business  man,  the  publisher, 
etc.  The  series  consists  of  subscription 
records,  advertising  records,  and  others 
required  in  nearly  all  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Appletons’  new  “  Cyclopedia  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Biography,”  containing  a  compre- 
sive  and  accurate  biographical  sketch  of 
every  person  eminent  in  American  civil 
and  military  history,  should  have  a  place 
in  every  well  furnished  library.  The  cy¬ 
clopedia  is  complete  in  six  volumes,  each 
containing  at  least  ten  fine  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  and  hundreds  of  vignette  portraits 
of  eminent  Americans.  For  descriptive 
prospectus,  with  specimen  pages  and 
terms,  address  the  publishers,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  Co.,  3  and  £  Bond  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Every  sportman  requires  a  dog  while 
engaged  in  the  recreations  so  essential  to 
“ the  pursuit  of  happiness” — and  game, 
at  the  advertising  colums  of  Wildoood’s 
Magazine  will  reveal  to  the  intending 
purchaser  how  and  w’here  to  buy  a  dog 
adapted  to  his  wants. 

The  success  of  the  new  Peters’  cartridge 
is  demonstrated  by  the  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  demand  in  all  sections,  requiring  the 
full  working  force  of  the  Peters  Cartridge 
Co.,  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  patrons. 
For  descriptive  circulars  address  the 
Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A  capital  weapon  for  the  youthful  gun¬ 
ner,  and  even  for  children  of  a  large 
growth,  is  the  Engle  Spring  Gun,  for 
sparrow’-shooting,  target  shooting,  squirrel 
hunting,  etc.  Address  the  Engle  Spring 
Gun  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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